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PEEFACE. 


The present Manual has been compiled in the not too fre- 
quent leisure from official -work, and it has consequently 
suffered from the difficulties attendant on discontinuous 
thought and research ; the reader’s indulgence is therefore 
requested for imperfections of which the compiler is but too 
conscious. 

The historical chapter will be found extremely brief ; the 
reason has been mentioned in a note at the beginning of the 
chapter. If the memorial verse regarding Kongu should prove 
to be authentic it fills a hiatus hitherto existing in South 
Indian Political Geography. Materials for what appeared to 
be most desirable in the historical section, viz., a record of 
the condition of the country and its inhabitants in succes- 
sive centuries, or under successive dynasties, are almost wholly 
wanting ; some slight sketch, in which the student of history 
and society may supply details, has been attempted in this 
chapter ad finenh, which may be read with the beginning of 
the chapter on Revenue History (Chapter V), with that on 
Other Sources of Revenue (Chapter VII) and with the section 
on the Ancient Police Systems in Chapter XII. The impossi- 
bility of finding materials in the past for gauging progress, 
and for elucidating present peculiarities in the character, 
condition and customs of the ryots is much to be regretted. 
It is possible, however, that the records locally obtained by 
Colonel Mackenzie shortly after the assumption of the dis- 
trict by the British, may provide materials for research, as 
stated in a note at the beginning of the historical chapter. 

For a sketch of the present condition and characteristics 
of the ryot as required by the original scheme for District 
Manuals, recorded materials are again wanting ; except casual 
allusions in Collectors’ letters, and a special report in 1839 , 
there is nothing on record regarding the ryots’ social and 
economic position up to date under British rule, and inference 
from sucli facts and figures as could be obtained was alono 
possible for the chapter entitled “ Economic Condition.” For 
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the present decade it has been attempted to sketch his posi- 
tion as it appeared to the compiler during five years’ resi- 
dence in the district, but, as pointed out, a study of the 
Registration Office records, as well as of civil suits and of 
money-lenders’ bonds, is necessary for an examination of his 
economic position. His solvency or his indebtedness, the 
value of his fixed capital in the shape of land, the classes who 
borrow and those who lend money, to the present amount, be 
it noted, of many lakhs per annum, the occasions and seasons 
at or for which money is most required, — these and other 
economic facts of the highest importance may be elucidated 
by a severe and critical study of the above-named records. 
Meanwhile it may be observed that those who deal in land, 
either by lending or buying, must either be ryots or of the 
mercantile class ; if the former, the vastness of the transac- 
tions and the paucity of suits and professional conveyancers 
are excellent evidence of the value of land and the ease of 
transfer ; if the latter, there can be no better evidence of a 
certain value in the land, since money-lenders and merchants 
can be found to advance such vast annual sums upon its 
credit. 

It is, however, impossible fully to deal with the matter 
unless it be known whether the transactions are but periodical 
repetitions of loans, either as mere renewals, or as fresh borrow- 
ings on the same land after repayment of former loans ; for this 
a very complete study of the records is needed. It has long 
appeared to the compiler that the French system of public 
registration in which all village survey fields are consecutively 
entered in a register in the Registry office, and each transac- 
tion is noted up against each field, so that its precise encum- 
brances, if any, are at once known, would be a most valuable 
addition to the present system, both for the ease of intending 
purchasers aud as an easy guide for ascertaining the state of 
a village in the matter of indebtedness, and the value of land. 

Whether the above transactions are satisfactory as an 
evidence of the ryots’ personal characteristics in the way of 
thrift and prudence, is another question ; on the one hand 
many of the transactions are certainly due to the most reckless 
borrowing and extravagance, while some are probably due 
to a calculated use of the credit which the value of the land 
gives him. 
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The position of tenants and the conditions of leases are 
very obscure subjects, since 99 out of 100 leases are oral 
and customary. The position of the labourer is more easily 
defined, as mentioned in the chapter in question. 

Chapter VIII, on Agriculture, depends for its statistics and 
record of practice upon personal observation and enquiry, in 
which the notes of Mr. Kristna Rao, mentioned in the foot- 
note on page 217 and late Agricultural Inspector in Kurnool, 
have been of much service. The ryot’s practice appears to 
be neither all good nor all bad ; it is not all good, for science 
and agricultural education, let alone other matters, are as yet 
no factors in his dealings, nor has he the power of manufac- 
turing and using improved implements, while cei’tain mental 
qualities appear to need developing : nor is it all bad, for he 
is industrious and skilled with the experience of centuries. 
A study of the agricultural practices, the rural economy and 
agricultural education of the peasant proprietors of other 
countries and the methods in which Government assists them 
in progress, would probably afford data for more positive and 
direct aid to the ryot than he has yet received. 

In the chapters on Revenue History the earlier one 
attempts to deal Avith the old system before the introduction 
of the new settlement in 1879-82. Only so much has been 
entered as contributed to an understanding of the present 
system and of the position of the ryot ; for this purpose the 
matter has been dealt with by subjects, rather than by years 
or by Collectors ; in Avriting by years it was found impossible 
to give a connected vicAv of each important subject, and though 
the comparathm absence of the names and actions of indivi- 
dual Collectors deprives the history of the charm of person- 
ality, it is hoped that the subjects are sufficiently interesting 
to the local student to atone for the AA'ant. It is, hovAmvcr, a 
source of pride to be able to point out in the Revenue History 
of the district the names of such Collectors as Messrs. Thac- 
keray, J. Sullivan, James Thomas, P. Grant and E. B. Thomas, 
not to mention more recent incumbents ; to the personal and 
long-continued efforts of these officers are due much of the 
gradual relaxation of inquisitorial restrictions, the freedom 
of the ryot to use his own capital Avithout taxation, and the 
encouragement of well-digging and tree-planting. The names 
of several of the above Collectors are still in the memories of 
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the ryots ; the story is still current how, in cases of failure of 
the monsoon, the ryots would hasten to Mr. J. Sullivan and 
beg that he would tour, as rain-bringer, through the district, 
while Mr. B. B. Thomas is remembered for his advocacy 
of the freeing of well-lands from the special garden assess- 
ment, for the planting of topes, and for his intimate personal 
contact with the ryots. 

The section on the district mammalia is condensed from 
a notice written some years ago by the Rev. W. Jackson ; 
as far as possible his own words are used. Thanks are due 
to him for the interesting notes thus made available ; also to 
Mr. A. W. Feet for his contribution on the forests of the 
district. 

As the table of contents which immediately follows this 
preface seems sufficiently full as a guide to the reader, no 
index has been added. 

Anantapur, ) F. A. NICHOLSON. 

9th February 1887.5 
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CHAPTER I. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Area.— Configuration.— Prainago and River Systems.— Mountain Chains, South and 
North.— Territorial Divisions. —Climate and Meteorology.- Famines and Seasonal 
Calamities. 

The district of Coimbatore is situated between 10° 45' and 11° 48' N. 
latitude, and 76° 50' and 78° 10' E. longitude. To the north lie 
Mysore and a corner of the Salem district, which is also its neighbour 
on the east, the Cauvery river being throughout its immediate boun- 
dary. A corner of the Trichinopoly district touches it on the south- 
east, Madura and the Travancore territory bound it upon the south, and 
on the west lie Cochin and the Malabar and Nilgiri districts. On 
the north-west, west, and south it is shut in by the mountain chains of 
the Western Ghdts, of which the Nilgiris on the north-west and the 
Anaimalais on the south are the chief ranges ; the spurs of these hills, 
known as the Velliyangiri and Kiich Malai ranges respectively, closely 
approach one another, running due north and south a few miles south- 
west of Coimbatore, leaving, however, between them the pass to the west 
coast known as the Palghdt gap, the importance of which in a climatic 
and commercial point of view can hardly be over-estimated. 

Area. — Its total area is about 7,842 square miles, of which 6,554 
have, with the pdlaiyapats, been topographically surveyed, the remainder 
being Tinsurveycd hilly and forest tracts ; it ranks seventh in size in the 
presidency, and is divided into 10 taluks containing 1,562 villages, of 
which 1,447, including 10 towns, were inhabited in 1881. The Nilgiris 
wore separated and formed into a distinct district in 1868. 

Configuration. — The Kollegdl taluk to the north, lies above ghdts 
and forms part of the Mysore plateau ; it is wholly distinct from the rest 
of the district, from which it is separated by the hill ranges of Satya- 
mangalam and Bhavdni ; these are traversed by several passes of more 
or less difficulty, which the rulers of Mysore descended when invading 
their southern neighbours, but which are now the highways of trade. 
This large taluk is full of hills and forests which drain direct into the 
Cauvery ; its general elevation is between 2,000 and 3,000 feet, with 
hill ranges rising to various heights. The general aspect of the other 
nine taluks is that of an undulating plain, bounded on the north, south 
and west by lofty hills, and, with the exception of a small area on the 
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extreme west, sloping gradually from the west to the Cauvery on the 
east and south-east. The following table gives the elevations of the 
stations of the Madras Railway, which, entering the district at the 
Cauvery near Erode, traverses it from east-north- east to west-south-west, 
and of the South Indian Railway, which follows the Cauvery from 
Erode to below Karur ; by these the general slope of the country will be 
clearly seen. Sankaridrhg belongs to Salem and is entered to show 
the depth of the Cauvery valley : — 


Madras Railway. 

South Indian Railway. 

Station. 

Mile. 

Height 

above 

M.S.L. 

station. 

Mile. 

Height 

above 

M.S.L. 

Sankaridrug (Salem) 
Cauvery bridge (Erode) . 
Erode 

Perundurai 
■flttukuli . . 

Tirupur 

Sdmanur 

Pddanfir 

lladukarai 

WAlaydr . . 

Coimbatore (Nilgiri 
branch). 

230 

241 

243 

2.52 

266 

274 

285 

301 

307 

316 

305 

872-23 
504-96 
540-70 
851-56 
979-06 
987-18 
1,117-49 
1,305-87 
1,115 2! 

689-41 

1,303-48 

Erode . . 

PAaur 

Unjalur .. 

Kodumudi 

POgalur (on a local eleva- 
tion). 

Kardr 

3.36 

325 

317 

313 

305 

296 

542-22 

497-.50 

446-63 

431-48 

505-06 

391-85 


This sloping plain is gently undulating throughout except in the black 
cotton soil tracts of Udamalpet, Palladam and Coimbatore ; it is broken 
only by a few scattered hills of slight elevation, such as Chennimalai 
of Erode and Sivanmalai of Dhdrdpuram tahiks. The undulations 
are — major, viz., the great watersheds dividing river from river, as 
the Kangyam ridge, from which the country slopes north to the N6yil 
and south to the Amardvati ; and minor, viz., the numerous petty ridges 
and bottoms which diversify a large area and afford opportunities for 
the numerous wells and rich gardens ■which save much of the district 
from desertion. 

Drainage and River Systems. — Except for a small stream (Paldr) 
flowing westward from the west of the Udamalpet to the Polldehi 
taluk and thence to Malabar, the whole drainage falls into the Cauvery 
either directly or by the Noyil and Amardvati. Its rivers are the 
Cauvery , Bhavdni, Noyil, Amardvati, and Aliydr, with their tributaries. 

The Cauvery forms the immediate north-north-east and east boun- 
dary for 185 miles and first touches the district at Kollegdl, near which 
are the great Sivasamudrara falls; thence sweeps south to Bhavdni, where 

east to Trichinopoly, receiving 
the Noyil and Amardvati rivers before quitting the district. From June 
1 u^st it is in full flood, thence subsiding gradually, but with 
frequent freshes during October and November. The highest flood ever 
known was that of July 1882, when the water rose nearly to the crown 
e arc os o t e bridge at Bhaydni, and did great damage along its 
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banks {fide Gr.O., No. 1395, of 11th December 1882). The next highest 
flood was in November 1880. Its tributaries are tabulated below : — 

Tributaries. 
j GunJal. 

( 8i'tar. 

) Honnal. 

1 Bliavaiii. 

Palar. 
i Noyil. 

Amaravati. 

The Cauvery irrigates about 5,400 acres in this district, and that only 
in the Kollegdl and Kariir taluks. The chief places of note on its banks 
are Kollegal, Kdveripuram, Nerinjipettai (mined aniout), Bhavdni, 
Erode, Kodumudi, Pugalhr, and Nerur. Its width at Bhavdni and 
Erode is 1,385 and 1,510 feet respectively, and its ordinary depth at full 
flood is 15 and 18 feet at those points, the additional water at Erode 
being due to the Bhavani river. Its fall as far as Erode is rapid and 
its bed rocky ; thenceforward the fall is slighter and the bed smooth. 

The Bhavani is a perennial river rising on the north-west of the 
district, and, receiving in its course several tributaries, of which the 
Noyil is the chief, traverses for 105 miles the taluks of Satyamangalam 
and Bhavani and falls into the Cauvery at BhavAni. This river affords 
the best irrigation in the district by the channels of Tddampalli and 
Arkankottai in Satyamangalam and the Kalingarayan in Erode taluk. 
The chief places on or near its banks are Satyamangalam, Gopichetti- 
palaiyam and Bhav4ni. It is fed principally by the south-west monsoon, 
and conseqiiently receives its first freshes about the end of May, is at 
its highest from June to August, and thenceforward, with occasional 
floods in the north-east monsoon, gradually subsides throughout the hot 
weather. 

The Noyil rises in the Velliyangiri hills, immediately west of Coim- 
batore town, in what is known as the Bolampatti valley, passes exactly 
through the centre of the district from west to east in its course of 1U8 
miles, and falls into the Cauvery at Neikiippam at the junction of the 
Erode and Kariir taluks. It traverses Coimbatore and Palladam, and 
forms the northern boundary of the Dhfirdpuram and Karur, and southern 
boundary of the Erode taluks. It is little more than a jungle stream 
being dry for many months together, and then in high and rapid flood 
for days : this alternation has always been its characteristic, the old 
reports continually alluding to its fitfulness and uncertainty. Its irriga- 
tional qualities are therefore but second-rate. It chiefly depends on the 
south-west monsoon at its source, but is largely fed by petty affluents 
from the plains, which bring it down in heavy but short floods during 
the north-east monsoon ; these affluents are mere surface streams of but 
local and teinjiorary impoi-tance. 


Taluk. 

Kollegal 

Bhavani 

Erode 

Karur 
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The Amaravati rises in the Travaneore and Aiiaimalai hills which 
border the Udamalpet taluk, into which it descends by the Anjendd 
valley, debouching into the plains near KalMpurarr. and Chakragiridriig, 
and thence flowing cast-north-east through the Udamalpet, Dhdrupuram^ 
and Kariir taluks for about 140 miles till it reaches the Cauvery at Tiruma- 
kudal, where the Trichinopoly district touches Coimbatore. It receives 
in its course several minor affluents, such as the TJppdr in Dhdrdpuram 
from the west-north-west, the Shanmuganadi from Palni on the 
south, and the Nangdngi and Koduganadi in the Karur taluk also from 
the south. The chief places on its banks are Kumaralingam, Dhdrd- 
puram, and Kardr. It is very fully utilized for irrigation throughout 
its course, which is marked by an almost continuous though very narrow 
belt of wet land, except in the heart of the Dhdrdpmnm taluk. 

The Aliydr is confined to the Polldchi taluk, and, rising in the 
Anaimalais, flows west ; it is of little importance. 

Further details regarding rivers will be found in the taluk chapters ; 
for a sketch of their practical importance, see “ Irrigation.” 

Mountain Chains. — The mountain chains are the lofty Anaimalais 
of the southern part of the district, connected with the Palni hills of 
Madura; the Velliyangiris, which are spurs of the Nilgiris on the west and 
north-west, and the various ranges which form the whole of the northern 
portion of the^ district in the Kollegal, Satyamangalam, and Bhavdni 
taluks. The Anaimalais are a magnificent range, the highest peaks 
towering to a height above 8,000 feet : viewed from Polldchi and 
Udamalpet they are picturesque and noble in the extreme. They have 
been explored and described by various ofiflcers. 

The hills on the north are little known ; except at certain seasons 
they are very malarious, and, save in various localities, are almost 
unvisited except by the wild tribes who are sparsely scattered over 
them. Individual ranges bear names, such as the Bargur hills of 
Bhavdni, which separate that taluk from Kollegdl. The following 
sketches of the hill ranges are abstracted by permission from the “Hill 
Eanges of Southern India,” edited by J. Shortt, Esq., m.d., &c., and 
from various official reports and other sources. 

Anaimalais . — Upper plateau . — This is entirely uninhabited, and there 
are practically no roads after ascending the ghdt. It is well adapted 
for a sanitarium in point of healthiness, climate, and scenery, but being 
without roads or inhabitants, it is not likely to be utilized for many 
years, especially as the people of the plains can hardly be got to ascend 
the hills. The only game which exist in any quantity are the ibex 
{Caper hijloerui) and occasional herds of bison. Small game are entirely 
absent. Elephants visit the plateau in considerable numbers during the 
south-west monsoon. 

The difficulty of access and absence of labor will probably long 
prevent planters from utilizing the magnificent stretches of land suitable 
for coffee, tea and cinchona. 
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The roads up are (1) by Pundi and Torakadavu river valley, (2) by 
Dhalli, Trimilrchikovil and Puvamalai, (dj by Pundehimalai ghat, 
which is now in good order. 

Michael’s valley, 6,000 feet above the sea, is well suited for a 
sanitarium [vide report in Revenue Register for December 1874). The 
Anaimudi plateau is about 7,000 foot above sea level, and probably has 
a climate similar to that of Ootaeamund or the Kundahs ; tlie Anaimudi 
peak is the highest in Southern India, being 8,8-30 feet above the sea — 
(Branfill). 

The hill slopes of this part are inhabited by jungle tribes, viz., the 
Puliars and Muduvars. The former occupy the low-lying villages of 
Pundi, Mavadop, Kurumalai and Venthiyam, and live by cultivation, 
the produce of their lauds, and the sale of forest and village produce to 
the people of the low country. ■ They are timid and lazy, but will carry 
moderate loads of luggage, which they strap on their backs. They are 
“inveterate liars,” and it is impossible for a stranger to get reliable 
information from them. They collect honey from three kinds of bees, 
viz., the rock bee, the tree bee, and a bee which builds a small nest about 
the size of a goose’s egg on the bare stem of a bush. Only the rock 
bees are dangerous, as they attack in swarms. Colonel Hamilton gives 
tlie same account of the lying propensities of tlie people, and adds some 
remarks as to their customs, in which, however, he apparently puts little 
credence. A noticeable feature is the habit among the males of allow- 
ing the hair to grow and coiling it in masses on the head, the hair in one 
case lying a foot on the ground when uncoiled. 

The Muduvars have a few cattle, and live by casual cultivation, by 
jungle produce, and by hunting ; they arc very shy and afraid of Euro- 
peans, and will not carry burdens. They are somewhat nomadic, 
usually shifting their residence after a year or two. Many of them 
have matchlocks and shoot ibex, but they usually snare them with 
noo.ses and nets. 

The Malasars inhabit the lower slopes to the north and west. 

For further details as to these hills see Colonel Hamilton’s report of 
18th December 186-5 accompanying his sketches, the Revenue Register 
for December 1874, and Cleghorn’s “ Forests and Gardens of Southern 
India.” 

The lower ranges of the Anaimalais lie to the westward of the Uppsir 
range, and are reached by Anaimalai and the Tunakadavu ghdt ; these 
comprise the celebrated teak forests. Kuchmalai, near the north-west- 
ern extremity, is a noticeable landmark. 

North Coimbatore . — The hill ranges are eight in number; on the 
west, Sholakarai and Bolampatti ; north of these, the Lambton Peak 
range, proceeding west and north-west ; the Talai-malai, Hassanur, 
Bargiir, Biligirirangam, Mahddeswara, and finally the Pundchi hills. 

The Sholakarai and Bolampatti ranges are partly in this district, 
partly iu Malabar ; the woodcutter for the Coimbatore town and 
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railway, and the kumari cultivator, have largely destroyed the splendid 
forest which once clothed the bases of these hills, and “ where elephants 
and bison roamed not thirty years ago, there are now numerous deserted 
fields and low thorny scrub jungle.” * 

These hills are unhealthy at most seasons, especially from February 
to June ; the highest peaks rise several thousand feet, but the ordinary 
elevation is much less. 

The evergreen forests on the higher ranges contain, with some excep- 
tions, ordinary shola timber of little value. Ibex, panthers and tigers 
frequent the hills, and bison are found in the hot weather, when the 
dwarf bamhu and succulent acanthus give good feeding. Sambur on 
the lower hills are numerous and bears occasional. In the deciduous 
forest of the foot of the hills are found both large and small game. 
The inhabitants are Mudugars, Irulars, and Malasars. The Irulars are 
drunken, lazy and thriftless,^ superstitious, and polygamists ; persever- 
ing hunters and good shots. The Kurumbars, living at medium 
elevations, are of the usual character, and are held in superstitious dread 
by the other tribes and by those of the low country. 

The Malasars are found at the foot of the hills. 

The Lambton Peak range immediately overlooks Coimbatore town, 
and ends on the south-east close to Tudiyalur station. It is a mere 
ofF-shoot of the Bolampatti range ; the highest peaks are about 4,000 
feet in height, and are waterless slopes covered with grass and scrub. 
Jungle fowl and a few deer are found, and occasionally bison. Irulars 
are the only inhabitants. 

The Nilgiri slopes border the district from the west to Gazalhatti. 
Kurumbars and Irulars are the usual inhabitants, and live by collecting 
forest produce and by petty cultivation. As usual, the produce is 
bartered with the low-country traders, who keep them in debt while 
deriving large profits. The lower slopes are regularly harried by the 
ryots of the neighbouring low-country villages, who destroy every- 
thing that has life without regard to season. The hill men are said 
to obtain fish by poisoning the water with the crushed seeds of nux- 
vomica. 

The Hassanur, Bargfir, Kokarai (Mahddeswara), and Pundchi hills 
range from 2,500 to 4,500 feet, and run from Gazalhatti on the north- 


' Thia loss, which seriously affects the water-supply of the N6yil river, and the timber 
Lst“LZKit“‘“' constituting a large reserve 

T 1 and 63, also speaks of 

‘''e Ni'lgiris” 
-b wandering through the 

tW of W occasional rude cultivation and forest produce. But he adds 

on nllntat n wonderfully improved by mixing with others and by working 

onplantetions side by side with other natives; their physique is good, thev are suffi- 
tieut } lutelligent, and are said to give satisfaction to the planters who employ them. 
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west to the Cauvery river on the east, and from the Bhavani on the 
south to the Cauvery on the north, occupying an area of above 1,000 
square miles. The wild tribes are the Sholagars and a few Irulars. 
There are numerous villages and patches of cultivation spread over the 
area and held by Canarese SivacliAras or Ling^yats. There are also 
some Naiks and Chucklers, and two colonies of hill Vellalars (Malai- 
yhlis) similar to those on the Shevaroys and Kollaimalais. All classes 
possess guns, and have almost cleared the forests of game for the sake of 
the skins which are sold to the Chucklers. Cattle-breeding is extensively 
carried on, the whole country being a grazing ground ; the cattle, 
although good, might be improved, especially by castrating all the 
worthless young bulls which now propagate a deteriorated breed, and 
allowing only selected stud bulls. Grass is abundant, but cattle are too 
numerous under the present system, no effort being made to store grass 
and water for the dry weather. The cattle are generally herded by the 
vagrant Brinjdris, who use cattle largely for the transport of grain and 
salt. Bison, sambur, &c., used to abound, but have been nearly exter- 
minated by the Sholagars and murrain. Small game is still plentiful . 
Sandalwood is spread over the whole tract. Pandavakulis (cairns) are 
abundant ; iron and fragments of glazed pottery ® have been found in 
them. 

The Bargur hills are situated in the Bhavani taluk, between it and 
Kollegdl, and are some ten miles long and fifteen broad, and connected 
on the north and west with the Kollegdl hills. The plateau is about 
3,000 feet in height, with peaks rising to above 4,000 feet, and contains 
twenty-eight villages. 

The road from Erode to Kollegdl is by Bhavani (9 miles), Andiyur 
(21), foot of the ghdt (29), Tamaraikarai at the head of the ghdt (37). 
There is a fair driving road to the foot, and the ghdt up is passable by 
carts, the gradient being one in sixteen. Bargur village is five miles 
further on, and at the north edge of the plateau ^ four miles further lies 
Thattukarai. The villages are straggling, as each family or group 
lives on its own estate, which is carefully fenced, with an additional 
fence round the houses and cattle yards. 

The climate is dry, but good water is got freely by digging wells ; 
the hills are not much affected by either monsoon, and appear to be 
healthy. Lieutenant and Mrs. Taylor lived up there frequently and 
found them neither feverish nor otherwise unhealthy ; they are, how- 
ever, the only Europeans who have ever spent any time there. The 
elevation being moderate, the climate resembles that of the Shevaroys 
or Bangalore. 

The inhabitants are chiefly Canarese Lingdyats (Sivachdras), 


^ These are prohahly ramished or polished by pressure, as in pots dug up in Anaimalai , 
a true glaze seems wholly unknown m Southern India, exempt o£ late years, on special 
articles, by two or three potters. 
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abstaining from all flesh ; their deity is Mahadeswara, whose temple is 
on a hill of that name in Kollegdl ; they have also the usual village gods. 
Their food consists chiefly of the millets, especially ragi, and pulses, 
especially mbchai. Their business is agriculture, and, cultivating a 
good soil with some skill, they get abundant crops. They use opium as 
a preventive of ill-health ; this is usual in the jungly parts of the 
district, opium being considered anti-febrific. They are in good 
circumstances and possess large herds of good cattle, ornaments, and 
brass vessels ; ghee is largely exported. The Bargur cattle are well 
known ; they are of the Mysore breed, and are of good form and endur- 
ance ; probably a cross with the Alambddi breed would still further 
improve them in bone and muscle. Few other animals are seen as the 
ryots are not flesh-eaters. 

They keep quasi-seris of the Sholagar tribe, who are an almost wild 
race (shola == forest) living on the hills. 

Cholera and small-pox commit great ravages on the hills to the 
great terror of the inhabitants ; they accept vaccination however. 
Fever is usual in the rains, but it does not seem to be severe, as the 
people show no signs of it. 

Shikar is abundant, both small game, deer, and panthers being 
found plentifully ; tigers and bison are also to be met with. Tents and 
an arrangement for supplies from the plains are necessary ; there are 
no bungalows on the plateau. 

The Biligirirangams (i.e., "White mountains) rise from the Mysore 
tableland and the Coimbatore borders to nearly 6,000 feet in height. 
Beginning near Hassanur on the south, they run for about forty 
miles to near Kollegal on the north. The higher range is almost 
entirely within this district. “ There are but few inhabitants, and these 
are all Sholagars. The majority of this tribe are slaves belonging to 
the Sivachdra Goundans of the lower ranges of the Bargur hills. 
The more independent cultivate small patches of land with ragi, &c., 
wandering after harvest into the forest for wild produce. Their god is 
Biligiri.” 

These hills are the home of the elephant ; though not so numerous 
as formerly, they are still abundant, but with few tuskers, these latter 
having mostly been shot. Not having been disturbed of late years 
either by the sportsman or kheddah establishment, they have become 
almost tamo ; the Sholagars say that “ you may go and hit them with 
a broom and they would not even turn round to look at you.” Mr. 
Morgan himself reports that they not only took no notice of his shots at 
small game, but that he actually went up within five or ten yards of a 
herd which came in the path, and could not get them to move by 
shouting, waving his coat, or throwing stones at them. 

In the monsoon (south-west) it is almost impossible to traverse the 
deciduous forests ; game and everything except the swarms of gad-flies 
and leeches, then desert them. 
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Territorial Diyhsioxs. — The district was for the first five years 
after its acquisition divided into North and South Coimbatore, the Noyil 
being the line of separation ; the former division was attached to Salem 
and the latter to Dindigul. The division was based solely on revenue 
convenience and not on any peculiarity in the district, which, in fact, 
Yvith the exception of Kollegdl and ivith slight additions in Salem, 
Triehinopoly, and Madura, formed originally a historical unit under 
the name of the Kongu country. A more natural division is that of 
the district above and below ghdts, Kollegdl and the hilly country of 
Satyamangalam and Bhavdni comprising the former, and the country 
south of this tract the latter. The position of the former as part of the 
Mysore plateau draining into the Cauvery has been noticed above ; 
immediately below the ghdts lie the inhabited portions of Bhavani and 
Satyamangalam ; on the extreme west are Coimbatore under the shadow 
of the Nilgiris and Volliyaugiris, and PoUaehi at the foot of the Anai- 
malais ; Udamalpet, also at the foot of the same hills, is to the east of 
Pollachi, with Dhdrapuram as its eastern neiglibour. On the banks of 
the Cauvery lie Kariir on the extreme south-east, and Erode in the 
east, while Palladam occupies the centre of the district. 

The following table shows the divisions ; the full areas are entered : 


Former ttiluks. 

Present taluks. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Towns. 

Inhabited 

villages. 

Remarks. 

Andiyfir* . . 


Bhavkni 

722 

1 

61 

• Name changed 







in 1860. 

Coimbatore t 
Denaikankottai 

1 

Coimbatore 

801 

1 

261 

t Amalgamated 

Dharipuram J 
Kdiigyam . . 
Erode J 
Perimdurai . . 

} 

i 

) 

Dhardpuram 

Erode 

835 

600 

I 

1 

81 

193 

in 1861. 

t Amalgamated 

in 1860. 

Karnr 

Kardr . . 

612 

2 

94 


Kolleg&l 


Kollegal 

1,062 

1 

121 


Palladdm J . . 
Chcvdr 

1 

) 

Palladam 

739 

.. 

194 


Pollachi 

Pollaohi.. 

710 

1 

160 


Satyamangalam 


Sat yam a n ga lam. 

1,174 

1 

184 


Chakra giri 


Udamalpet 

583 

1 

88 


Total 


10 

7,841 

10 

1,447 



Climate and Meteorology. — Coimbatore being to some extent an 
upland district, is in many parts one of the pleasantest in the presidency. 
The taluk of Kollegal, belonging to the Mysore plateau, shares in the 
climate of that tableland, while its proximity to the Western Ghdts, 
and its numerous hills and forests, give it a fairly abundant rainfall, 
especially during the south-west monsoon. The district proper lying 
south of the ghdts is very dry, some taluks averaging only about eighteen 
inches per annum. It is comparatively cool, except along the valley of 
the Cauvery, which tlie table on page 2 shows to be, near Erode, a 
considerable depression. January and February are pleasant mouths 
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everywhere, but the mornings of January are frequently misty and 
chilly — north-east and east winds prevail with occasional breezes from 
the south-east ; at this time colds, aguish fevers and cholera prevail. 
Towards the end of Febraary the climate becomes close and sultry, and 
March is usually very oppressive, especially along the Cauvery. During 
these months rain is rare and slight (see the tables), and tents may 
be pitched almost anywhere without precaution against flooding. The 
wind veers to the south-east and south with oppressive calms ; the sky 
is almost cloudless, and humidity is at its minimum. In April the 
weather gets hotter, the sun being vertical about the 18 th, and the few 
thunder showers have no effect in mitigating the oppressiveness, but the 
reverse. In May the thermometer continues to rise ; thunder showers 
(kdr rains) are more frequent than in April, and permit a little cultiva- 
tion, or at all events ploughing of the soil. Towards the end of the 
month, however, the wind, which has for some time been in the south 
and south-west, develops into the south-west monsoon, which brings 
instant relief in the matter of temperature to the greater part of the 
district. At this time and through June, July, and August, the effects 
of the Pdlghdt gap are conspicuous ; through this funnel-shaped opening 
of some sixteen miles broad, the cool south-west wind rushes with great 
violence, its course being clearly visible from Coimbatore by a column 
of clouds and vapour. The cooling effect of this wind for many miles 
is very great (see Appendix), but it has its drawbacks ; its violence is such 
as to overturn laden carts, and entirely to prevent the pitching of tents in 
the tract opposite the gap : another drawback is in its tendency, especi- 
ally in the evening, to cause sudden and dangerous chills if the body is 
incautiously exposed without woollen protection. The native belief i.s 
that this wind is innocuous, but to Europeans, though pleasant, it has 
been a frequent source of serious chills. Its violence and its cooling 
effect are largely spent by the time it reaches the east of the district, 
where it is fitful, hot and dusty, so that June and July in Erode and 
Karur are not pleasant months. The rainfall of the south-west monsoon 
is irregular in the extreme, as the masses of clouds are intercepted by the 
hills which border the district on the south-west, west and north-west. 
No dependence can be placed upon it in June, while in July and 
August droughts most depressing to the ryots are of frequent occur- 
rence. ^ Polldchi taluk being opposite to the gap, is an exception, espe- 
cially in the west ; during June, July, and August the weather there is 
cool, damp, and showery, so that the ryots habitually get two crop-seasons 
on dry lands. By the end of August the south-west monsoon has 
inoderated, and September, between the monsoons, is usually oppres- 
sive, with slight and variable winds and scanty rainfall ; this is a 
critical time for all cultivation. In October the north-east monsoon. 

early part of the month, long before the 
^ a time, but the heaviest rains are usually in the end of October 
and throughout November ; this is practically the only cloudy month of 
the year for the parts other than that near the gap. 'Pain is slight in 
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December and is rare after the 20th as noted in the proverb “No rain 
after liiarthigai (Noveniber-Deeember) ; no alms-giving after Karnan.” 
At this time the weather is chilly and raw, and especially trying to 
native constitutions ; this is the recognised season in the district for 
ordinary fevers, colds, and cholera. Finally it is to be noted that the 
climate is extremely variable, and that one j'ear seldom resembles 
another. 

Boughly speaking it may be said that the average district rainfall 
in the plains, exclusive of Kollegdl, is about 24 inches, of which 5 fall 
in April and May (kdr rains), 8 in the south-west monsoon from June 
to September, and 1 1 in the north-east monsoon from October to March, 
of which, however, the January to March showers, measuring about 1 
inch, are agriculturally useless except at the beginning of January. 
The kar and north-east rains are usually a good deal in excess one year 
and below the average iu the next year. The maximum recorded 
district average since 1866 is 33'16 inches in 1880, and the minimum 
17‘48 inches in 1876; 1874-75 may be considered as a year in which 
the quantity and distribution were fairly gooii, viz. ; — 


K4r. 4'26. 

kSouth-west rnonsooii, 9*10 North-ea.st monsoon, 10’S8. 

Total. 

April. 


June. 

July. 

to 

1 j u 

t ■ \ M 

1 y 

cc ; O 

g 

P c 

3 1 v' ' 

1 ? ) I 

1 ! 2 ' 

S 4 fa 

March. 

1-47 

2-79 

1-76 I -J-ai 1 2-Oij ' -’-ST j I'SJ 

4-41 0-77jo-09 .. 

0-67 

24-24 


The kar rains were rather light and those of December somewhat 
deficient ; otherwise, considering district expectations, there is little to 
complain of either as regards quantity or distribution. 

The next table averages the district rainfall from 1866 — 1883 at 
from ten to fifteen stations : — 


Rainfall. 

. ' ;; 

1 % 

S \ "Z 

Pz j ^ 

• 

i 

S ; Sk ' «* 

^ i 

c 

I I 

! ‘ - 
-i' ! Eo 1 

-z l < ■ y: 

. 

o 

'o 

h 

December. 

O 

1866— 1S83 .. 

1 

•24 1 -22 

1 1 1 

■42 l-.5.> 3-62 1-66 

1 1 1 

I-84!2-40! 2-58 ^5-74 
1 1 i 

3-70 

1-03 

24-99 


Omitting the Kolleg.al taluk, the average for the district will be 23-96' 
for the same period. Compared with the surrounding districts for 
nine years (1871-79), the figures are as follows ; — 

INCHES. 

Coimbatore (inclusive of KbUegal ; see Madras 
Administration Eeport, 1882-83) .. .. 26 03 

Madura 27-63 
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ixciiEa, 

Salem . . . . . . . . . . . . 36 J'i 

Trichinopoly . . .. .. .. .. .. 3A-78 

Malabar .. .. .. .. .. .. 117o2 

The Madras town average for the same period is about 56 inches, 
and the presidency average, exclusive of Coimbatore, the West Coast and 
Nilgiris, 37'8 inches. Coimbatore had for the above period the lowest 
rainfall of any district, the next lowest being Tinnevelly with 26'57 
inches. During that period rain fell on an average on 49 days per 
year, or about the same as in Bellary, Kumool and Cuddapah. Many 
of the falls, however, must have been mere showers or drizzles of no 
value whatever in this tropical and dry district. 

A mere table of rainfall is, however, misleading ; the intervals 
between the falls and the amount of each fall must be known ; locality, 
soil and crops must be considered for a complete agricultural diagnosis 
in any given year, and, speaking generally, a monthly table for a 
whole district is useless ; the circumstances of each taluk differ, and a 
rainfall table must therefore be at least by taluks, and for lU or 15 
day periods. The matter is of such importance that it has been treated 
at length in the Appendix, where will be found various meteorological 
tables and a description of the seasons annually, drawn from the 
reports of the Collectors. In considering the meteorological tables 
(other than those of rainfall) drawn from the administration reports, 
the position of the meteorological station which is at Coimbatore, close 
to the Pcilghat gap and therefore under the influence of the south-west 
monsoon, is to be remembered ; both the temperature, humidity, and 
the direction of the wind are modified by this circumstance, so that the 
tables are not applicable to the whole district except with qualification. 

Buchanan mentions six seasons according to his informants at 
Bhavani, viz., Vasanta, Grishma, Varsha, Sarat, Hemanta, and Sayshu 
Ritu ; these each consist of two months, beginning with the Tamil 
month of Chittri (April-May). They correspond to a great extent with 
the above description, the first being the kar rains, the second the 
rains^ of the early south-west monsoon, usually light on the east of the 
district, the third is the latter part of the same monsoon from August 
to September, the fourth is the early north-east monsoon which brings 
the heavy rains, the fifth the dewy cold weather, the sixth the rainless 
hot weather of February and March. 

There are absolutely no data for asserting that any change in the 
c mate, seasons or rainfall, whether for the better or for the worse, has 
t^en place since the beginning of the century. Ryots’ statements, like 
ose 0 agriculturists generally, have always a pessimistic tendency ; 
an as oim atore rustics are very inaccurate, and of very limited 
genera capacity, their memories and statements can in no w'ay be 
epen e on. The reports of Collectors made every year and some- 
times more often, show that from the beginning of the century the 
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seasons have been extremely variable, and that the continual complaint 
has been that of .scanty, short, and partial rainfall, especially of the kdr 
and north-east seasons ; details will he found in the Appendix. Very 
variable and partial kar rains, late and partial south-west monsoons, 
and very deficient north-east monsoons with occasional excessive falls, 
appear to have been as common in the first as in the second half of the 
century. Writing in 1865 the Collector tabulated the previous 62 
years as having been 2 good, 11 fair, 40 unfavorable, and 9 really had. 
In 1857 Mr. E. B. Thomas stated that the maximum fall for five years 
had been 18 inches, and hoped in future for “ plentiful years, such as we 
formerly used often to have, 20 or 25 inches.” In 1828 Mt. Sullivan 
spoke of the district as one “ where a failure of the rains is a misfor- 
tune of frequent occurrence.” 

Famines and Seasonai, Calamities. — Mr. Wedderhum’s opinion, 
written before the great famine of 1877-78, was that the district was one 
of exceptional dryness ; “ the rainfall scanty and ill-distributed ; raging 
winds blow for half the year ; a full crop is, I am convinced, the 
exception,^ and half or quarter the average.” Every officer who has 
served in the district for a few years will corroborate this opinion, which 
was fonned after seven years’ experience as Collector. With seasons 
producing such crops, and a soil that without irrigation is singularly 
infertile, it is not to be wondered at if, in times of drought, very great 
difficulty has been felt by the people, and it is probably due ( 1 ) to the 
wells, (2) to the area of cultivation as compared with population, (3) to 
reserves enforced by want of communications, that several scarcities 
were prevented from becoming disastrous famines. And now that 
population has so greatly advanced as to compel the cultivation of 
myriads of acres which by themselves are incapable of maintaining the 
cultivators, it is not surprising that seasons such as those of 1876-77 
should result in almost unparalleled disaster. As will be seen in the 
Appendix, not less than two-thirds of the seasons since 1800 have been 
unpropitious and many almost calamitous. In some of these the south- 
west monsoon, which never altogether fails, was scanty and partial, hut 
in most of them it was the north-east monsoon that failed. In many cases 
the droughts and scarcities were exacerbated by the consecutive occur- 
rence of bad seasons, even for eleven years. Some of these bad years 
were actual famines , 1804-5 and 1806-7 were so bad that Government 
addressed the Collector and gave him enlarged powers ; 1810-11 were 
years not only of scarcity but of desolating disease; 1833 was a 
famine (Guntur famine), which in some parts of the presidency was 
calamitous ; 1836-37 was the most unfavorable year since the district 
came under the British, and closed a series of twelve bad seasons, 
continuous but for 1835-36, which was a very favorable year ; 1857 
closed a series of five very dry and unfavorable years; 1861 and 1866 
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were also years of partial famine in the district (see Appendix for 
details) ; 1875-76 was a year of scanty rainfall, but in 1876, while the 
south-west monsoon was very scanty, the north-east (September to Dec- 
ember 1876) completely failed, resulting in the almost total failure of 
all crops except those irrigated by wells or river channels; the kdr 
rains of the hot weather of 1877 were very scanty and useless, while the 
south-west monsoon until September 1877 was almost a total failure 
and much of the country resembled a desert. The north-east monsoon 
followed with violence, and, though permitting cultivation, ruined a good 
deal of the kambu by its profuseness, while it caused much sickness and 
death amongst constitutions enfeebled by want and privation. Briefly, 
after only a two-thirds crop in 1875, the land yielded over a vast area 
practically no crop during the cultivation season of 1876, while” that of 
1877 was so late that when rain fell from Sejttember onwards, the crops 
were in flower and ear in the heaviest part of an exceptionally heavy 
monsoon, so that much was lost and damaged. The result in sickness 
and death was too fearful to dwell upon. 

The population had not suffered for many years from the checks of 
war, serious disease or actual famine, while an abnormal rate of repro- 
duction was induced by the high prices of produce, which favored the 
ryots and their laborers who were paid in grain, while the railways 
took away their surplus grain stocks and brought them cash. The 
result was that the cultivation of unprofitable areas was forced upon 
t)ie rapidly increasing population, and the poorer strata, partly day 
laborers, partly petty ryots, increased as though scarcity were unknown, 
eking out the produce of these poor lands by daily labor ; such lands 
in the best years would give but a scanty return since their pauper 
cultivators had no capital to invest, while in bad years the wretched- 
ness of the Cultivation resulted in total failure. Hence upon the 
occurrence of a rain failure, not apparently unprecedented, but unpre- 
cedented in the then state of population and probably short stocks of 
grain, mjrriads of acres of poor lands and much of the other lands gave 
little or no crop, and lakhs of the poor were at once reduced to the 
starvation point. At first they managed to subsist by private charity, 
by the stores of grain in possession of their richer employers, and by 
petty labor ; but as the intensity of the famine deepened, grain stores 
failed and prices rose ; their friends and co-ryots or employers could no 
longer help them, and early in 1877 the famine developed with alarming 
rapidity. The Collector (Mr. Wedderbum) had from December pre- 
pared for famine, and relief works and gratuitous relief were started as 
required. Until October 1877 all relief was under the civil depart- 
ment, but from that date works were handed over to the Public Works 
Department. The works imdertaken were famine roads, usually the 
widening and straightening of village lanes and making them into 
regular roads, deepening of tanks, removal of prickly pear to a small 
extent, clearance of irrigation channels, and so forth. Weavers were 
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aided by purchasing their goods to some extent. Gratuitous relief 
took the form of money doles and of cooked food, and from September 
1877 the plan of closed camps was strictly enforced. From this date 
the improvement of the season led to the gradual decrease of relief, 
and though the first half of 1878 was a very trying time, by far the 
worst pinch of the famine was over with September 1877. The sequelae 
of the famine had however to be faced and the camps became hospitals ; 
cholera slew its thousands, dysentery, famine fever, and blood deprava- 
tion their tens of thousands, and not until the end of 1878 was the 
famine fairly over. One more plague appeared in the shape of swarms 
of locusts, whch, however, were not so destructive as in other districts. 

The following table gives some jjarticulars : — 
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The price of food is not, at first, precisely a gauge of actual, though 
a very good one of prospective, famine ; to a gi’eat extent it means dread 
of the future, economy by house-holders, and storage by dealers. Many 
agrieultui'al laborers were retained by their regular employers on 
lessened grain wages in hopes that the future might be less gloomy than 
the anticipation. But when the hot weather rains proved partial and 
useless, and finally the south-west monsoon of 1877 practically failed 
simultaneously with the general exhaustion among poorer ryots of 
stored grain and ordinary wealth, then the real pinch of true famine 
came, and laborers, petty ryots, and aitisans fiocked to the relief 
centres. The figures given above show a moderate percentage up to 
June 1877, especially on gratuitous relief ; it Yvas only after that date 
that distress became overwhelming. Considering that 1875 was a poor 
year, in which the outturn was estimated at about two-thirds of the 
aY’erage, and considering that while the south-west monsoon of 1876-77 
Yvas scanty, the north-east monsoon Yvas an entire failure, so tliat the 
crops did not give above a quarter of an average yield, and the south- 
west monsoon crop of 1877 also failed in that there was little rain till 
September, the statistics of the famine, coupled with the opinions of 
the most experienced of the Coimbatore officers and with the facts of 
previous years, seem to point to the following amongst other lessons for 
the district : (1) that in Coimbatore two successive bad years, or one 
entire and absolute failure, will produce partial famine ; (2) that such 
famine is not intense unless one or other, especially the second, of the 
years has failed to j’ield more than quarter of the average ; (3) that a 
failure to the extent of not more than one-third of the crop, even in two 
successive years, Yvill not produce famine calling for special Government 
aid in the shape of relief, though it will produce scarcity and poverty, 
and probably increase the death-rate and liability to disease ; (4) that 
even in years such as those of the famine, when a three-quarter failure 
followed a one-third failure, there is no serious pinch at first such as 
cannot be combated Yvith fair success if a scheme of operations and 
proper works are ready ; the stock of grain in hand economized, as it 
will be by fear of the future and by high prices, and eked out by 
various expedients, will suffice for some months, so that schemes may be 
properly organized to follow those undertaken as preliminaries ; (5) that 
a favorable season immediately following the second bad season will 
extinguish the famine proper; (6) that even in a famine which is the 
result of seasons such as those of 1876-78, and of population so nimier- 
ous, the extreme number likely to require State aid mil not be over ten 
to twelve per cent, at the Yvorst period. 

The wells of Coimbatore alone render possible these somewhat 
favorable inferences, which apply to a density of population between 
1,600,000 and 1,800,000. The outturn alluded to is chiefly that of dry 
lands, since most of the wet and garden lands gave their usual crops 
throughout the famine, only tank lands, channel-tail lands, and a 
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moderate proportion of wells failing their owners, either by failure of 
the springs or by drifts of blown sand which choked them. A very 
large proportion of the food crops are grown under wells, but for which 
the ruin would have been far greater. 

The diminution of the population causes less fear of the effects of 
any similar crop failure for another few y^ears, but, as pointed out {sub 
me. “ Economical condition”), population will approach its 1876 density 
by 1892. The small amount of -vdllage relief as compared with the 
numbers in open camps or relief houses up to October 1877 is a curious 
feature of the Coimbatore famine. It is also to be noted that {teste Mr. 
Wedderbum) but few regular ryots came upon relief ; it was the poorer 
strata, such as laborer-cultivators and the classes of miscellaneous 
occupation. The prices of food were as follow ; they are compared 
with the average prices of the preceding five years : — 


Grain. 

Tear. 

January. 

February. 

Marclii. 

April. 

$ 

s 

o 

July. 

Sc 

S 

3 

O 

November. 

December. 


('1872 -76. 

13-61 

14*03 

)o-20 

14-46 

14-Kt 

1.8-94 

13-79 

13'24 

13-23 

13-07 

13*13 

12-28 


\ 1877 

ro7 

7*96 

7-95 

8*32 

7-89 

754 

6*17 

6*22 

6*29 

7-99 

8*82 

9*11 


U878 

9*33 

9*67 

8*85 

8*94 

S*48 

8*01 

7*74 

8*27 

8'59 

9*78 

10*01 

10-04 


( 1872 -78. 

26-94 

29-71 

29*05 

28*03 

26*84 

26-22 

25*83 

2C-12 

25-81 

25*83 

26*15 

26*20 

Kambu . 

1877 

11-39 

10-98 

10*73 

10-20 

9*28 

8*81 

8*08 

8-54 

7-47 

10*23 

12*76 

19-72 


(l87S 

21-20 

20*64 

17-38 

16*07 

15*40 

12*93 

12*85 

13*47 

16-00 

20*38 

*21*75 

21*04 


(•1872 —76. 

21*19 

24*95 

25*01 

24*07 

23-64 

22*86 

22*97 

22*67 

22-34 

•21-77 

*21*27 

21*01 

Cholam . 

1 1877 

9-80 

10-3 i 

10-13^ 

9*60 

9-07 

8*59 

6*86 

7-42 

7*20 

10*36 

11-11 

11*19 


US7S 

13-22 

14*45. 

12*53 

12*20 

11*42 

10*21 

10*23 

11*71 

13-19 

15*55 

15*87 

17*51 


(-1872 —76. 

27-19 

31*21 

!l(,-89 

29*70 

29-52 

28 45 

28*05 

27-73 

27-29 

26*98 

27*10 

37*r2 

Ragi 

1877 .. 

10-19 

1U'51 

10-35 

9*94 

9*56 

8*89 

9-50 

8-09 

7-70 

11*09 

12*82 

14*19 


*.1878 

13-06 

14*01 

13*2*2 

13*54 

12*46 

10*71 

10*01 

12-09 

15*49 

19*64 

20*64 

20-92 


The net results of the famine in actual mortality are as follow ; — 

(1) By decrease found iu 1881 below census of 

1871 105,584 

(2) By increment at 7 6 per mille per annum 

fromNovember 1871 to November 1876 . . 67,004 

(3) By probable increment for two years (1879 

and 1880) 24,600 

Total.. 197,188 


To consider the results in another way. But for the famine the 
population estimated by the normal increase of 7 ’6 per cent, in ten 
years should in 1881 have been 1,897,297, or 239,607 more than were 
actually found. The difference in the two estimates is that the latter 
takes into consideration potential births among a steadily increasing 
population ; the former shows the cost to the country in actual deaths, 
the latter its cost in actual and potential population. 

The above is the least that can be put down to the famine ; item 
number 2 should probably be larger, as reproduction was, it is believed, 
abnormally active, and Dr. Cornish’s coefficient of increase is fifteen per 
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mille per annum. The census of 1881 was taken in February 1881, 
and the increase of the years 1879 and 1880 must therefore he added 
as in item 3. To this mortality must he added the tmreeorded and 
unspeakable catalogue of miseries and constitutional wreckage which 
only those who have witnessed famine with its concomitants and 
sequelae can imagine. It is to be added as the one bright feature of 
the famine, that although there is an ordinary Tamil word for famine 
(pan jam), the late calamity is universally spoken of and known by the 
people in this and other districts by the English word “ relief.'’ 



CHAPTER II. 


OEOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, AND BOTAJSTY. 


Geology,— General Features. — Mineralogy and Practical Geology. — Soils. Zoology.— 
Mammalia — Quadramana. — Edentata. — Cheiroptera. — Insectivora. — Carnivora. — Vi* 
verridaj. — Canidie. — Rodentia. — Murid*. — Hystricid*. — Leporid*. — Pachydermata. 
— Ruminantia. — Cervidse. — Antilopin®. — Caprin*. — Birds. — Fishes. Botany. — 

Trees. — Grasses. — Fibres.- — Resins and Gums. — ^Oils. — Dyes and Colours. — Tans. 

Nothia’g beyond a few scattered remarks is known regarding the 
district, which has not been geologically surveyed ; it is probably not of 
great interest in practical geology, since it possesses but a thin surface 
qf soil, often but a few inches deep, immediately resting on gneissic 
rocks, either massive or more or less disintegrated. The following note 
has been kindly contributed by R. B. Foote, Esq., f.g.s., of the 
Geological Survey ; — 

“ But very little of the district is known to the officers of the Geological 
Survey of India, the only part of it which was actually surveyed being the 
small corner of Karur taluk lying eastward of the town of Kardr, which is 
included within the limits of sheet 79 of the Indian Atlas. Besides this only 
a few traverses of the district were made, but not with geological objects in 
view. They covered the ground between Karur and Mettupalaiyam, between 
the latter place and Bhavani, also between Mettupalaiyam and Coimbatore 
itself, and from Coimbatore to the Anaimalai mountains. In addition to 
these are the two lines of railway sections from Erode to Palghat and from 
Erode to Karur. 

“■ All the rocks cursorily observed along these several lines, the alluvia 
and a few subaerial formations excepted, belong to the great gneissic series, 
the bottom rocks in the Indian rock series on which all other younger rock 
series were deposited. As a rule the schistose, micaceous, and hornblendic 
varieties of gneiss predominate greatly, but bands of massive granitoid 
varieties also occur, as near Karur and in tbe mountains north, of the 
Palghat gap. 

“ The crystalline limestone beds occurring in the gneiss at Madukarai, 
first noticed (I believe) and described in the Madras Literary Journal by 
Surgeon-General Cornish when Zillab Surgeon of Coimbatore, are deserv- 
ing of more practical attention than they have yet received. 

‘ ‘ The aquamarine diggings at Kangyam in some member of the gneissic 
series were first noticed by the late Captain Newbold, f.e.s. and facile 
princepe among the earlier geologists who examined the Peninsula of India. 
Eeference to them will he found in his notes. 

“ Just north of Karur occur sundry granite veins traversing the gneiss ; 
these are the westernmost representatives of a great band of granite veins 
making a very conspicuous feature on the left (northern) bank of the 
Cauvery from near Irungalur mission station, twelve miles nurtli-north-east 
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of Triohinopol}-, westward up to and a little beyond the junction of the 
Amaravati with the Cauvory. The granite is highly felspathic and of pink 
color in general. 

"An interesting example of a recent formation, geologically speaking, 
occurs at Bhavani, near the junction of the river of that name with the 
Cauvery, where there is a conglomerate of kankar (tufaceous limestone) 
inclosing pebbles and huge rounded boulders of quartz and gneiss. This 
conglomerate, which in many places is five feet and more in thickness, lies 
in a bend of the generallj' dry river bed above the bridge. To the south of 
Kanir quasi quays of kankar breccia or conglomerate shut in the Amaravati 
river on either aide. In parts of this formation all the included fragments 
are perfectly angular, thus forming a true ‘ breccia.’ 

‘ ‘ The alluvium of the Cauvery and of the Amaravati is mostly sandy and 
offers no special points of interest. Magnetic iron ore of high quality is 
reported to occur in Kollegal taluk, but this fact rests on hearsay. It is, 
however, an extremely probable thing.” 

The following occasional note by Mr. H. T. Blanford, in the Madras 
Journal of Literature and Science (Vol. Ill, N.S., 1858), may he quoted 
with advantage : — 

“ The whole surface of the district of Coimbatore is composed of a vast 
spread of schistose or foliated rocks, such as gneiss, hornblende-schist, mica- 
schist, &c., a class of rocks termed metamorphie by Sir C. LyeU. Quartz, 
felspar, hornblende and garnet are the chief constituents of these rocks in 
this district. Mica, which is one of the constituents of true gneiss, is only of 
exceptional occurrence in the district in question. 

“ The formation, whenever apparent, conforms to a general strike in 
the direction east-north-east and west-south-west in the neiglibourhood of 
Coimbatore ; in other parts of the district it varies considerably, and towards 
Bhavdni it has a north-west strike.* Granite - veins of snuall size may he 
occasionally seen cutting through the foliated rocks which form the surface 
of the low country.” 

Mineralogy and Practical Geology. — Little is to be found in the 
scattered notices of Buchanan, Newbold, &e., who have passed through 
the district, or in the reports of the various district officers, none of whom 
has described the district geologically. Buchanan has noticed the out- 
crop of the veins of white quartz, sometimes almost pure, sometimes 
stained with iron, that are to he found in so many places, especially near 
Pasur, Kariir, Sivanmalai and elsewhere. The gneiss which is the 
foundation of the district is of several characters ; in some places 
hornblende is the prevalent constituent, in others felspar ; sometimes it 
is regular, large-grained, granitic gneiss, in other cases it is irregular, 
containing compact felspar in large crystalline forms. The tufaceous 
limestone, evidently the result of the aqueous removal of the lime of the 


* Buchanan notes that the strata of the hills north of Bhavdni run north and south 
and ale \ertical, and that near Bhavdni they run north-west and south-east with a sharp 
dip to the north. The foliation is occasionally wonderfully distorted and wavy in appear- 
ancp like the fiffiircs in watered silk. — N. 

~ Quartz veins arc more eommon. — N- 
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hornblende, which it will be noticed (vide supra) replaces mica in the 
Coimbatore gneiss, is a remarkable geological feature j it appears to 
have overflowed and penetrated the interstices of the more primitive 
formations, appearing either as anodular gravel (kaukar), or, as especially 
in South Kariir and DhArApuram, in a more agglomerated state (odeikal), 
when it forms continuous sheets only broken upon the surface by the 
efforts of the ryot. From DhArApuram towards Udamalpet on the 
old PollAchi road, and on the road to Palladam, it is very noteworthy, 
the strata being often many feet thick, as may be seen in the wells. 
The stratum frequently involves angular pieces of quartz and other 
rocks, which it apparently collected as it flowed along ; in some places 
it assumes the appearance of beton of extreme hardness ; still further 
westward the limestone disappears from the surface, being covered by 
the black cotton soil of Udamalpet and Palladam, to which it forms a 
subsoil. 

Generally speaking, the whole district is calcareous ; many parts 
highly so, owing to the fortunate fact of the homblendic character of 
the gneiss. Crystalline limestone of fine quality is found to the south 
and south-east of Karur, which Mr. Foote considers will some day 
furnish large supplies of very handsome marbles of various colors. The 
Madukarai bed, which crops out on the ridge seven miles south-west of 
Coimbatore, close to the road leading to PalghAt, is of great value and 
very accessible ; the new English church at Coimbatore has been built 
entirely of this limestone, which is chiefly whitish drab, pink, and slate 
grey ; the first sort furnishes good stone, of which the church walls are 
built, while the two latter, as exemplified in the font and pillars, take 
a fine marble polish. 'I'he stone has not been otherwise utilised, but 
would work well into various ornamental forms and articles. 

Other building stones are the ordinary gneiss rocks which flake 
under heat or wedges, into slabs of varying thickness ; a particidarly 
good quality is found near Uttukuli railway station, and was used for 
the piers of the Cauvery railway bridge. Ordinary millstones are made 
of this rock ; cellular chert was exhibited in 1857, but the locality is 
not specified. 

Iron is a district product, at present of small value owing to the 
price of fuel. It is collected in the form of black sand from the surface 
streams ; probably the hills contain it in large quantities as ore, but 
their sources have not been explored. Buchanan noticed iron ore in the 
bed of a torrent near Minkarai, at the foot of the Anaimalais, in lumps 
as large as peas, and evidently derived from the decaying foliated rocks 
of the neighbourhood. The Salem Committee of the Madras Exhibition 
of 1851 reported on two kinds of iron produced from Coimbatore ores, 
and the Catalogue of the 1857 Exhibition mentions both iron stone and 
sand of rich quality from several localities in all the taluks. The 
remarks of the jury on the ores are as follow : “ The iron ores sent by 
the Coimbatore Local Committee are of very fine quality, being parti- 
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cularly rich in the metal, and the most highly magnetic in the exhibi- 
tion.” For manufacture and produce, see “ Industries.” 

Manganese was detected in the black sand from Virapaneli in 
Coimbatore taluk. Quartz of very fine quality is found in many 
places ; it can be procured in quantity quite free from iron and adapted 
for pottery and glass making. Crystals of quartz are found in consi- 
derable numbers and of good size and form ; in the north of the 
Dharapuram taluk they have been found fifteen inches long and eighteen 
inches round. These crystals are sometimes colored, apparently hy 
manganese, of deep amethyst, and when cut thick are of a rich purple 
or violet. These amethysts are found chiefly near Kangyam in the 
village of Pattalai, where is also the famous aquamarine (beryl) mine, 
usually but wrongly stated to be in Padiyur. 

In Volume IV of the Indian Antiquary, Mr. M. J. Walhouse states 
that the aquamarine well is dug in a dyke of crystalline porphyritic 
granite traversing the gneiss ; the dyke abounds with masses of quartz 
with large crystals of quartz, elevelandite (albite), felspar, and garnet. 
The aquamarines are fmmd as six-sided prisms in cavities of the cleve- 
landite. From June 1819 to June 1820 Mr. Heath, late of the Civil 
Service, worked the mine on contract with Grovernment, and obtained 
2,196 stones weighing 22 Ih., valued at £1,210. There are signs of old 
workings in the neighbourhood, and elevelandite, which is the matrix 
of the gem, occiu'S in the rocks for many miles round. 

Mr. Walhouse suggests that this mine is the source of the gems 
which for thousands of years have been supplied to the world ; they are 
of the peculiar translucent sea- water color which Pliny mentions as the 
test of the true beryl ; India was the only source known to the ancients 
(Pliny), and this mine is the only known source in India. Moreover, it 
is in this part of the cmmtry that Roman coins have been discovered in 
quantity. 

It is stated that green gems (pachchai kal = aquamarines ?) were 
also found in the hills north-west of Coimbatore, apparently at the 
foot of Lambton’s Peak. Corundum of fine quality is also found in 
Pattalai, and is largely exported to Bombay and elsewhere. Gopichetti- 
palaiyam is also a source of corundum ; a specimen is in the School of 
Arts. 

Felspar of the finest quality is abundant ; in the Erode and Karur 
taluks it is especially noticeable, the road metal in the west of Erode 
being largely pink felspar. Both the translucent pink and opaque 
white varieties are found ; the former absolutely free from iron, the 
latter slightly ferruginous on the surface from the red soil in w'hieh it 
is found. Both varieties are admirably adapted for pottery, a strong 
heat fusing them into a beautiful white enamel. Anorthite is found 
near Kdngyam. 

Potstone (balapam) of good quality is foimd (Buchanan) near Doda- 
rapdlaiyam, about a mile south of the Bhavdni on the way from Satya- 
mangalam to Modakanthurai. It was then worked for vessels, but has 
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now, it is believed, been abandoned, though vessels were shown at the 
Exhibition of 1857. 

Kal-nar (“ stone-fibre”) is occasionally found, as lately near Perun- 
durai ; it appears to be asbestos, or, more probably, chrysotile, and not 
fibrous gypsum, which is also called kal-nar. Saltpetre is obtained by 
lixiviation, the soil being in many places strongly impregnated with 
potassic and sodic salts. A bye-product of the manufacture is a coarse 
Bodic chloride (earth salt), which is somewhat bitter and laxative, appa- 
rently by an admixture of magnesie sulphate. 

In the catalogue of the Madras Exhibition of 1857 earth-oil from 
Coimbatore is mentioned as an exhibit ; this appears to be an error. 

Soils. — The nature of the soils may be judged from the geological 
character of the district. They are primarily derived from the disinteg- 
ration of the gneiss, both felspathic and hornblendic, which underlies 
the surface, and slopes gradually up to the surrounding hills. The 
quartz of the gneiss has broken down into stony gravel and sand ; the 
felspar has partly disintegrated into clay and sand, while its potash 
has washed out, and the hornblende has yielded up its silica, lime, mag- 
nesia, and iron. Soda has presumably been derived from the water 
which effected these changes, as the felspar (orthoclase) is potassic. The 
black cotton soil appears to have had a hornblendic origin, but to have 
been locally altered by vegetable organic matter ; its constituents and 
“ conversion into a black glass by heat ” seem to indicate “ that it has 
originated from the disintegration of trap rocks,” that is, the hornblende 
or augite which are so abundant in the vicinity, while its carbonaceous 
character and hygroscopic power indicate the addition of vegetable 
matter. It has been remarked that it is very similar to the black soil 
found in the Anaimalai forests. The absence of soda seems to show 
that, if an aqueous deposit, as is almost certain, it is the sediment of a 
shallow freshwater lake abounding in vegetable matter. It is said to 
contain no potash or soda in any form ; this is hardly credible and 
throws doubt ou the analysis, which is also doubtful as showing only 
1 per cent, of ferric oxide and only 4'3 per cent, of water and vegetable 
matter. The analysis was of cotton soil from another district, which may 
have been of very different composition to the Coimbatore soil. 

The native division of soils is appropriate, viz. : — 


1. Kareisal (karum bhumi, 

iram bhumi) 

2. Sen-kareisal 

3. Padugai 

4. Yellai ... 

6. Sevval ... 

6. Manual 

7. Saralai 


Black loam (regur, cotton soil). 
Eeddish black loam. 

Alluvial loam (river-irrigated lands). 
Grey or ash -colored soil. 

Bed loam. 

Bed sand. 

Gravel (soil only partially decom- 
posed, the quartz and felspar 
appearing in fragments). 
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8. Odei ... ... ... Agglomerated limestone soil. 

9. Sukkau .. ... ... Calcareous soils. 

10. Kallar ... ... ... Alkaline soapy soil. 

No. 3 is merely the ordinary red loam or sand modified by cultiva- 
tion and the admixture of much vegetable matter. No. 10 is a peculiar 
soil, strongly alkaline, very retentive of water in a free state, and requir- 
ing drainage before it can be cultivated. The above division is that 
recognised by the ryots and adopted for the old settlement, but in the 
new settlement of 1879-1882 all soils of this district have, for settlement 
purposes, been classed under black clay, loam and sand, and red loam 
and sand, each class being subdivided into five heads according to its 
capabilities. 

The table below gives the occupied area and percentage of each class 
and sort of soil for nine taluks. Class 3 is the regur or black cotton 
soil, classes 4, 5, and 7 are the padugai or irrigated lands generally, 
embracing also, especially under class 7, the low-lying lands and fertile 
bottoms which have received the wash from the uplands, and by reason 
both of position and soil are largely g.arden lands ; class 8 forms the 
ordinary uplands and represents the bulk of the cultivable area. 


Soila. 

Occupied and surveyed aieas. j 

Area in acres. 

Percentagi 

to 

total area 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Total. 

( Clay 

Black . . < Loam 
i Sand 

Tj j 1 lioam , , 

■•{sand 

Total . . 

1,09-t 

27,808 

3,024 

40,237 

1,788 

67.242 

96.641 

39,891 

409,117 

1.277,138 

68,336 

124,452 

42,915 

449,354 

1,278,926 

3-48 

6-33 

2-18 

22-87 

65-14 

73,951 

1,890,032 

1,963,983 

100-00 


The following table shows by taluks the area of occupied assessed 
lands as classed at the recent settlement ; percentage No. 1 is the ratio 
to the total occupied area of the class in the district ; No. 2 gives the 
ratio to the total occupied area of the taluk. This and the table above 
exclude Dhardpuram (389,436 acres), the details for which are not 
procurable, except that 77 per cent, is of the poorer red loams and red 
sands, chiefly the latter in the form of gravel. The district totals are 
therefore for the other nine taluks only. The figures are for occupied 
Government lands only, except that 18,355 unoccupied acres in Palla- 
dam are included, details being unknown. Except in the forest taluks 
of Bhavdni, Kollegdl and Satyamangalam, the unoccupied areas of 
cultivable land are small. Inam areas are excluded, agffresatine- 
324,889 acres for the district. 




Bhav&ni. Coimbatore. Erode. Kardr. 1 Kolleg6.1. 
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The soils are generally of fair composition chemically by reason of 
the potash, lime and magnesia of the original rocks, hut the gravels are 
insufficiently decomposed ; the odei soil is almost pure indurated lime- 
stone with a moderate admixture of soil ; in vast areas the surface soils 
are extremely thin, and the sub-soil raw semi-decomposed rock. No 
examination, physical or analytical, has been made of the soils of the 
district. 


ZOOLOGY. 

MAMMALIA. 

The hills of the district abound in almost every South- Indian species 
of the ferae naturae. The Anaimalais take their name from the former 
abundance of elephants, while the kheddah operations for the supply of 
elephants were carried on in the forests north of Bhavdni and Satya- 
mangalam. The Felidae, Cervidae, and Antilopinae are strongly repre- 
sented, except in the slopes bordering the more populated taluks, while 
the bear and bison (gaur) are found in all the great hill forests. The 
plains are almost devoid of ferae ; occasionally a wolf is seen (as recently 
near Siilur in Palladam) ; there are a few antelope near Palladam and 
Dhdrdpuram, and hares are fairly abundant. Occasionally a panther 
finds his way to isolated hills, e.g., Uthiur in Dharapuram, and commits 
considerable ravages amongst the young cattle, sheep, and dogs, till 
killed or driven off. 

The following list of mammalia is taken, nearly verbatim, from a 
sketch written in 1875 by the Rev. F. W. Jackson, entitled “ The 
Mammals of the Coimbatore District, 1875.” 

Quadrumana. — Genus Presbgtis. — The Coimbatore district is not 
nearly so well represented by the various monkey families as are the 
adjoining districts to the north-west and south. I have not to my 
knowledge seen either Presbgtis entellus or Presbgtis priamus. Presbgtis 
JoJinii, the Malabar langur, is met with; Presbgtis jubatus is found in 
considerable numbers on the Nilgiris. 

Genus Inuus. — Inuiis silenus (the lion monkey). 

Genus Macacus. — Macacits radiutus (the Madras monkey). This is 
the commonest monkey in the presidency. 

Edent.ita. — Genus Loris. — Loris gracilis (the slender loris). It is 
a most curious creature, with its long slender limbs and body, its sharp 
visage and enormous eyes. It has no tail, and its total length is only 
about 8 inches. Its food in its wild state consists of fruit, insects, eggs, 
and, it is said, young birds. In confinement it will eat boiled rice, 
plantains, honey, and, it is said, raw meat. 

Cheiroptera.— C coR.s Pteropiis. — Pleropiis Edwardsii (the large fox 
bat), commonly called “ the Hying fox.” 

IxsF.CTivoR.v. — Genus Sorer. — Sorer rrprulescens (the common musk 
shrew or musk rat of Eui'opcaus). This shrew is almost entirely 
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insectivorous and feeds greedily on cockroaches. Sorex niger (the 
Nilgiri wood-shrew). 

Genus Erinaceus. — Erinaceus micropus (the South-Indian hedgehog). 
I have seen several at Podanhr, and a lady friend of mine kept two 
in her store-room for months to kill the cockroaches. 

Carnivora — Genus Ursm . — Ursus lahiatus (the Indian hlack hear). 
The specific name lahiatus is given to this hear on account of the size 
and mobile elasticity of his lips, which he appears to be able to twist in 
almost every and any direction. He is found throughout the district. 
His favorite habitats are dens at some elevation on the rooky sides of the 
wooded hills, and at no great distance from the jungle where his choice 
kinds of food — termites and the fruit of the Acacia fistula — abound. He 
is a very grotesque beast, and is capable of almost complete domestica- 
tion. He is nocturnal in his habits, and retires to his den at early dawn. 
Some men despise him as an animal of sport, and these are they who, 
sooner or later, get a mauling from him. The largest I have seen was 
one I killed about three years ago, which weighed 200 lb. 

Genus Mellicora. — MeUirora Indica (the Indian badger). 

Genus Mnrtes. — Maries flavigula. 

Genus Lutra. — Lutra nair (the common Indian otter). This otter is 
found on the Bhavani near Mettupalaiyam, and no doubt in other places 
most likely on the Cauvery, but I do not think that it is anywhere in 
the district at all numerous. Jerdon gives the length “ up to 46 inches, 
of which the tail is 17, and 3 inches wide at the base.” The largest 
I have seen weighed 25 lb., but I have no doubt larger ones are met 
with occasionally. Lutra aurobrunnea (the small hill otter). This 
animal is considerably smaller than the preceding, and is found on the 
Nilgiris. 

Feltd.*. — Genus Felis . — Under this heading are comprised (1) Felis 
tigris, (2) Felis pardus, (3) Felis chaus, (4) Felis domestica, (5) Felis 
jubata. 

Felis tigris. — The tiger is an inhabitant of all the jungly parts of 
the district. Of late years, prior to the autumn of 1873, he appears 
to have increased and multiplied to a most alarming extent in some of 
the taluks, but more particularly in those bordering on the rivers Moyar 
and_ Bhavani. The Satyamangalam taluk has been notorious for 
several years as the locale of man-eating tigers. One of these terrible 
pests (a tigress) was shot at Kongrapdlaiyam, a village eight miles east 
of Satyamangalam, on the 16th of August 1869, by Major Davies, 
Superintendent of Police in the Coimbatore district, and another demon 
of equal atrocity (also a tigress) was destroyed by Captain Caulfeild 
and myself by strychnine on the 14th of July 1873, a few miles to the 
north. 

It is an error to suppose that all man-eating tigers are mangy, or 
that they become so in consequence of their having acquired this evil 
propensity. Both the tigresses here mentioned, as I can testify from 
personal observation, were in fine condition, and as sleek as a Derby 
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■winner. Mange and want of condition are consequent on age and its 
concomitant infirmities. 

In the autumn of 1873, after our successful employment of strych- 
nine, Captain Caulfeild was appointed tiger-slayer to the presidency 
by the Madras Government. lie at first confined his operations to the 
Coimbatore collectorate, where (being ably assisted by the Collector, 
Mr. A. W edderburn), by means of poison, traps and other devices, he 
very soon materially thinned the ranks of the “ striped ” family. In 
1874 93 tigers and 32 panthers were destroyed in the district. Only 
1 man was killed, and the number of cattle destroyed fell from 2,183 
in 1873 to 265 in 1874. These short statistics speak for themselves, and 
do not require any comment from me. 

Mr. Wedderburn has very kindly furnished me with the following 
interesting particulars on the destruction of tigers, &o. ; — 

“ The destruction of tigers was formerly in this wise. When a cow or 
ox had been killed, the herdsman hrought the intelligence ; if there were 
shikarries in the village, they would go out, erect a platform of branches 
in a tree, or make an amhush of thorns on the ground, near the dead ani- 
mal, and when the tiger returned about sunset they fired their long match- 
lock (with a barrel of five or six feet) loaded with a large charge of coarse 
powder and a bullet or two, and never missed their aim. In this way 
about twenty tigers were shot annually, but no great impression was 
made on their numbers, and the amount of cattle destroyed remained very 
much on an average. Occasionally, bj- the intervention of the herdsman 
in defence of his cattle, he himself became a victim, and in this way one or 
two deaths occurred, but in one particular locality, under the hill range 
behind the town of Satyamangalam, a family apparently of man-eaters 
ajjpeared. One, after committing great ravages, was shot by Major Davies, 
Acting Superintendent of Police, in 1869. After an interval of two years 
another appeared in the same locality, and was the terror of the neighbour- 
ing villages for nearly two years. The Magi.strate of the district offered first 
Es. 100, then Es. 200, and finally Es. 500 to any one who would shoot the 
pest ; but it was much too wary to be approached. It carried off its man, 
partially eating him, and dropped him if pursued ; and as the country was 
so difficult that it could not be beaten, it occurred to the Magistrate to ask 
permission to place strychnine in the body ; but this was not approved of 
by the Government. Finally, however, this plan was adopted -with success, 
and in July 1873 this scourge of the taluk was put an end to. 

‘ ‘ The idea of poi.soned baits then occui-red as a good plan when the 
forest could not be beaten. Dr. Shortt, the Superintendent of Vaccination, 
suggested that the ointment of strychnine might be applied to a live bait, 
which, on being seized, would cause the tiger’s death, but the plan did not 
succeed ; the bait died of the ointment. Captain Caulfeild was appointed 
by Government for the purpose of destroying tigers. As, however, his 
operations could only be conducted in one or two places at the same time, 
and the area of tigor-infested forest extended over some 200 miles, it 
occurred to the Magistrate of the district to ask Government to allow him 
to employ the headmen of all the forest villages in poisoning the carcasses 
of cattle killed by tigers. It was in opposition argued that these village 
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officers would destroy more lives by poisoning the cattle than the tigers had 
done, and a letter of warning was addressed to Government by an officer 
in a high position to that effect, but the Government did not appreciate 
the risk. So soon as permission was given, the Village Magistrates were 
supplied with small phials duly sealed, each containing six grains of strych- 
nine, and were directed, so soon as the village herd reported a kill, to 
repair to the spot before sunset and apply the poison. The result was, that 
in fifteen months from the time of the plan being sanctioned, poison was 
applied in seventy cases and thirty tigers were found dead near the baits, 
the others which had eaten disappeared ; occasionally their remains, totally 
decomposed, were found at considerable distances, showing that though 
death had not been immediate, the animal had ultimately succumbed 
to the effects of the poison. Several tiger cubs were taken alive after vain 
search had been made for the dams which had eaten the bait. But the best 
proof of the effective remedy which had been applied was in the decrease 
of losses of cattle — a matter of great importance to the ryot cultivators, 
who can ill-afford to lose their cattle on which their cultivation so mucffi 
depends. The losses of cattle fell in the short period of fifteen months from 
2,000 to a tenth of that number, and thus from £1,500 to £2,000 value of 
stock was saved to the people. The Government viewed this success with 
approbation. 

‘ ‘ That with such extensive forests the race of tigers will ever be exter- 
minated cannot be expected, but the number is reduced proportionately 
with the game on which they used to subsist, while the number of guns 
now used by the people, who shoot in season and out of season — watching 
in the hot season by water-holes at which the poor animals of the forest 
and hills come to slake their thirst, and at salt licks in the rains which 
are etiually attractive — have greatly reduced their numbers. The common 
food of the forest tiger consists of wild pigs, which are most destructive to 
cultivation, so that the tiger is not without its use in the animal economy, 
but it is not interfered with till it turns its attention to the villagers’ 
cattle, and then its first meal frequently proves its last.” 

Felis pardm (the pard or panther). The panther is much more 
frequently and most erroneously called the “ cheetah.” This beautiful 
and truly graceful beast is found in scrub jungle and among the rocky 
hills in most places throughout the district. It is for size an extremely 
powerful animal, and kills cattle and wild pigs. Its activity and agility 
are little inferior to those of the cheetah or hunting leopard. 

Felis domestica (the domestic cat). There are two varieties of domestic 
cat, if not more, found in the district, viz., the common English cat and 
the Angora, vulgarly known as the “ Persian ” cat. 

Felis jubata (the cheetah). This animal is only sparsely distributed 
over a small portion of the district bordering on the river Bhavdni, 
about VeUamundi and Kotamangalam, where it preys on the antelope 
which abound in the vicinity of those places. Colonel Davies informs 
me that about four years ago, in looking over some skins of wild animals 
that had been killed in the district and sent to the Collector’s office at 
Coimbatore, he saw five good skins of the Felis jubata, and that his 
impression at the time was that “ they canie from the low hills about 
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Kotamangalani.” “ I was surprised,” he continues, “ at finding the 
leopard’s skins amongst the panthers’, as I had not heard that Fe//s 
juhata was found in the district. The skins were in good order, and 
undoubtedly those of Felis julmtay 

Mr. "Wedderhurn also informs me that he has seen skins of the 
hunting leopard at the cuteherry, and I think he has one in his posses- 
sion now that was obtained near Bolampatti. 

VivERRiD/E — Genus Hyrena. — Hyana striata (the hysena) is not 
uncommon in the district and among the low hills near Madukarai, a 
few miles to the west of Podanur. 

Genus Herpestes. — Herpestes griseus (the common mungoose). Found 
throughout the collectorate, both in jungle and in the open country. 

C.iNin.E. — Genus Canis. — Canis pallipes (commonly called wolf) is 
occasionally found in Palladam. Canis aureus (the jackal). This well- 
known animal is numerous and ubiquitous. He is a capital scavenger, 
and one very much needed in most stations and cantonments in India, 
where, as a rule, the residents, if they happen to have any knowledge 
of sanitation, which is very seldom the case, grow indolent and careless 
and let things take their chance. He is hunted with fox hounds, and 
occasionally gives a capital run. The hill jackal is very much larger 
than the one inhabiting the plains ; perhaps the better climate may be 
conducive to a larger growth. Canis familiaris (the pariah, &o.). The 
domesticated dog of the district and of the whole of India is the pariah, 
hut in addition to him are the poligar and several breeds of English 
dogs, e g., bull-dogs, terriers, spaniels, &c. The pariah is too well 
known to require much description, as he is one of the objects that first 
meets the eye on entering a town or village, and is about as common as 
the Cornis spkndens. The poligar is a large and powerful dog, some- 
thing of the greyhound type, and the chief peculiarity about the animal 
is that it is quite hairless. This dog is not very common, and a well- 
trained couple would command a good price. 

Genus Cuon . — Cuon rut Hans (the wild dog). This dog is found in 
the hill forests throughout the district. 

Genus Vulpes . — Vulpcs Bengalensis (the Indian fox). 

Rodentia. — Genus Sciurus.—Sciurus Malabaricus. This squirrel is 
plentiful in the hill forests of the district. Sciurus palmarum (the 
common striped squirrel). Sciurus tristriatus (the jungle striped 
squirrel). Sciurus sublineatus (the Nilgiri striped squirrel). 

Genus Pteromys. — Pteromys petaurista (the brown flying squirrel). 

MnRiD./E. — Eats and mice. 

Genus Nesokia.— Nesokia Indica (the Indian mole-rat). 

Genus Mus. — Mus handicota (the bandicoot rat). There are other 
Muridae to be met with in the district, as Mm hrunneus, Mus Nilagiricus, 
Mus urbanus a.nd crassipcs. 

HystricidjE. — Genus Hystrix.—Eysti-ix leucura (the Indian por- 
cupine). 
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Leporida;. — Genus Lepus . — Lepus nigrieollis. 

Pachydermata. — Genus Elephas. — Elephas Indiciis (the Indian 
elephant) exists in eonsiderahle numbers in the west, north, and north- 
eastern portions of the district, and is resident througliout the year. 
Its most favorite habitats are the hilly regions and dense forests 
bordering on the Mysore territory. It is to be found at almost all 
seasons of the year on the hills in the western part of the collectorate, 
about DhomblypMaiyam and Bolampatti, as I can testify from personal 
experience. 

It cannot be otherwise than satisfactory “ both to eeonomists and 
naturalists that Giovemment have at length promulgated laws prohib- 
iting the ruthless and indiscriminate slaughter (tending at one time to 
extermination) of this magnificent beast. 

The largest elephant (of which we have any authentic record) ever 
shot in the Madras Presidency was killed by Sir Victor Brooke in the 
Coimbatore district, near Hassaniir, in 1863. Height, as measured by 
Sir Victor and Colonel L>ouglas Hamilton, from heel of forefoot to 
highest part of back in a straight line, 11 feet 4 inches. In order to 
realize the size of this enormous brute it would be as well to measure 
the height on a wall. The perfect tusk was 8 feet in length and 
weighed 85 lb. ; the other, which had at some previous time been 
damaged and was diseased, weighed only 53 lb. 

Mr. Wedderburn has kindly furnished me with the following 
particulars of a kheddah for the capture of wild elephants, constructed 
with the sanction of Grovernment and under his orders : — 

“ Government had for some years under consideration a Bill for the 
protection of wild elephants, which, however, unless utilised, are a source of 
considerable damage to the crops at a particular time of the year, and which 
are not to be frightened away by guns or fire, but return persistently during 
the night from their forest retreats. No capture of elephants had taken 
place in this district for nearly twenty years. The former kheddah was 
surrounded by cultivated lands, and now open country, and elephants could 
no longer be driven to ground over which they had formerly roved. It 
occurred to the Collector that the simple protection of elephants was an 
incomplete measure, and as the Government Commissariat were short of these 
valuable carriers of soldiers’ tents, &c., and the prices had risen, that an 
attempt should be made to capture some of the wild herds. Accordingly he 
submitted a plan, which was sanctioned in the end of 1873, and in August 
1874 had the satisfaction to report that a small herd of sixteen had been 
captured. Six of the best were at once taken by Government for the Com- 
missariat, two died, four small ones, not over four feet high, brought the 
large sum of Es. 2,000 at auction, while three good ones were retained, one 


® During the first half of the century elephants were a great source of loss to ryots in 
the taluks bordered by hills ; in the earlier part many villages and valuable lands were 
abandoned in consequence of their ravages, and a large force of peons was employed 
at great expense and with little result to keep off these marauders, while remissions for 
destroyed crops were a very considerable item. — N. 
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of which was suitable for tlio Forest Department. Many more would have 
been caught but for a series of mishaps — first, when the decoy elephants 
had not arrived, a herd of forty went into the kheddah, but could not be 
meddled with ; then after the first capture, the decoys had to take their 
captives to the Government depot, and another opportunity was lost a large 
capture by Mr. Sanderson in Mysore took the decoys away at another critical 
time ; last of all, when the indefatigable superintendent of the kheddah, not 
expecting that elephants were in his vicinity, had taken a run from his 
solitary camp to a town fifty miles off, he had the mortification of learning 
that another herd had come into the kheddah, but his people had so lost 
their heads that they did not enclose them. 

“ Elephants being so scarce and in demand for Government use and for 
forest work, a large first-class elephant is worth now Es. 2,000 ; so that the 
small establishment now kept up, consisting of a quondam police inspec- 
tor, one of the best shikarries of the district, on Es. 300 a month, and a 
few subordinates (added to the keep of the decoy elephants, which would 
otherwise be more expensively maintained elsewhere), with ropes, chains, 
and other plant, constitute the only expense. The routes of the wild ele- 
phants having been most accurately ascertained, there is every chance that 
captures will be from time to time effected and the devastator of the crops 
converted into a docile servant of Government.” * 

Genus Equus (the horse). The horse of the district is a very poor 
specimen of the genus. [The only ones of importance are those of 
Kdngyam and the neighbourhood ; since the subsidence of the poligars 
and their hordes of irregulars, and since the substitution of carts for 
pack horses and bullocks, it is probable that their numbers have decreased. 
There are no data to show deterioration of quality, and no information 
can be obtained from the records as to the alleged supply of cavalry 
horses to Government from Kdngyam. The ryots who mentioned this 
to Mr. Robertson may have referred to some tradition of the times of 
the Madura or Mysore Government, or to the time when, between 1770 
and 1799, every pony and pack-bullock was requisitioned during the 
marches of the various armies or battalions through this district and its 
neighbourhood. Some very decent ponies are reared by breeders, such 
as the Pdlaiyakottai pattagar near Kdngyam, and prices up to Rs. 
150 are obtained ; among the Kdngyam ponies will be found a breed 
resulting from a cross with a white Arab stallion in the time of 
Mr. Drury in 1832. They range from 14J hands and under. The 
Pdlaiyakottai breeder has made considerable efforts to improve the stock, 
but much is yet wanted, and Mr. Robertson considers that good horses 
cannot be bred unless the agricultural practice be improved. Regular 
breeders, such as the one noted, treat their animals very well, and 
supply grain and fodder liberally ; a better strain is, however, required. 
Subsequent to the attempt of 1832 a further trial was made between 
1870 and 1874, when a pony and an Arab horse were sent to the 


* Thfi kheddah establishment was abolished in 18S0 as it was found to be costly and 
unprofitable.— N. 
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district. The experiment was unsuccessful, neither stallion proving 
a proper foal-getter. The subject has again been mooted by the present 
Collector, Mr. Leman, who has advocated (March 1884) a further 
experiment ; this has recently been sanctioned by Government and two 
stallions, one Arab and one Persian, are to be supplied, one of them 
being placed in charge of the Pdlaiyakottai pattagar. — N.] 

Genus Asintis (the ass). This poor creature is very low in the 
scale of wretchedness. He is a poor, miserable, deformed auiTnal, and 
his hideous deformity is the result of neglect, ill-usage, and overloading 
when young. [An attempt was made by Government between 1880 and 
1884 to rear mules, two stallion asses from the Panj^b being sent to the 
district. The experiment proved a failure, the ryots viewing it with 
aversion as unnatural, and no one would bring his mare for service. 
The few operations yielded practically no result, and the stallions have 
since been removed. — N.] 

Genus Sus. — 8us Indicus. Under this head may be classed the 
Indian wild boar and the common domestic black hog. 

Ruminantia. — Cervioae. — Genus Rusa. — Rusa Aristotelis, by some 
called Germs hippelaphas (the sambur). The specific names Aristotelis 
and hippelaphas were given under the idea that this stag was “ the horse 
deer of Aristotle.” This grand animal, the finest of the deer tribe in 
Southern India, is found on the slopes of the wooded hills in various 
parts of the district. The following dimensions are given by Jerdon : 
“ Length 6 to 7 feet, height 13 to 14 hands at the shoulder.” Some 
are stated to be larger than this even. He is the representative in this 
country of the British red deer Cervus elaphus, and the male is the only 
animal of the deer tribe we have who has any claim to the title of 
“ stag,” which he emphatically is. 

Genus Axis, — Ascis maculatus (the spotted deer). This deer is plenti- 
ful in the wooded parts of the district in the plains, but not so much so 
beyond an elevation of 2,500 feet. In the neighbourhood of Has- 
saniir some years ago it abounded in considerable numbers, but its ranks 
have been much thinned by natives, who have shot it down mercilessly. 

Genus Cervulus. — Cervulus aureus (the muntjac deer), commonly 
called the jungle sheep. There is a ridge down each side of the face, 
or rather at the comers or angles of the face, in continuation of the 
bones from which the horns spring, and from this he is sometimes known 
as the “rib-faced deer.” It is also called the “barking-deer” from 
its call, which is a kind of short bark like that a fox, but much louder, 
and it may be heard in the j ungles the animal frequents both by day and 
night. It is misnamed in Ceylon “ the red hog-deer.” 

Genus Memimna. — Memimna Indica (the mouse-deer) is found on the 
hills of the north of the district, 

Antilopinas. — Genus Portax. — Portax pictus (the nilgai). The 
chief part of the district which this'animal inhabits is the low scrub 
jungle about Kottamangalam and Gazalhatti on the Bhavdni and 
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Moydr rivers, some twenty-five or thii-ty miles east of Mettupiilaiyam. 
It is not numerous, and I have never seen but solitary individuals. 
Those at Kottamangalam are said to be the descendants of some tame 
animals that had escaped from, or been turned loose by, Tippoo Sultan, 
when that part of the country was occupied by his armies. When 
caught young they become very tame, and are used occasionally as 
draught beasts, though the males become at times somewhat obstreper- 
ous. It is known commonly as “ the blue bull,” and by some natural- 
ists is thought to be the Hippelaphas of Aristotle. 

Elliott’s antelope (or the mountain antelope). Several specimens of 
this antelope have been killed in the Coimbatore district. Jerdon has 
included it under Tetmceros quadrieoriiis, “ the four-horned antelope.” 
It is said to be common at Beilur. 

Genus Antelope. — Antelope hezoartica. This animal is found in 
several parts of the plain open country of the district. 

CAPRiNiE . — Genus Ucniitmgus. — Hemitragits hglocrius, or, according 
to Blyth, Capra hylocria (the Nilgtri wild goat). This is the ibex of 
Madras sportsmen, and is found in this district on the Anaimalais and 
Nilgiris, and on some of the spurs of those hills, having been seen as 
far east as Eungasawmy’s Pillar overlooking the Gazalhatti pass. I 
must refer those who are desirous of knowing more of this animal to 
Jerdon, “ Hawkey’s ” article in McMaster’s Notes, and to a communi- 
cation of “Smoothbore” in the “Field” of 30th November 1872, 
which is completely exhaustive. Capra domesticM (the common goat). 

Genus Ovis. — There are no wild sheep in the district and only two 
domestic species,* viz., the black-headed sheep and the large dark 
brown animal with pendulous ears. 

Genus GavcPiis. — Gaaeus ganrus (the gaur). This, the grandest and 
largest of the bovine family, is an inhabitant of the large forests in the 
district, and particularly in those bordering on the Mysore territory to 
the north, he is met with in considerable herds. The other animals of 
the bovine family in the district are the common domestic cattle and the 
buffalo. The former are not of so fine a race as those of Mysore, where 
there are very beautiful specimens to be met with ; but, all the same, 
they are useful and valuable animals. The bullocks are used as beasts 
of burden, and their powers of endurance are quite wonderful. They 
will travel twelve or fourteen hours without resting or taking water 
or food. 

BIRDS. 

No list of the birds of the district is available ; Jerdon and 
others must be consulted. Birds in the low country are not numerous 
or peculiar ; partridge, quail and snipe, duck and teal in proper times 
and places are fairly abundant ; cholam birds are almost pests in the 
cold weather. 


•For a description of the district cattle and sheep, see “Agriculture” sui roc. 
“Stock.”— N. 
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FISHES, 

The list of fishes given below has been compiled from vari- 
ous sources ; the fishermen from each taluk furnished lists, which have 
been cheeked with one another, with books, and by observation. A 
considerable amount of fish is obtainable in the great rivers, and 
in one or two places a small rental is obtained for the right of 
fishing, but this is exceptional. In some eases the right of fishing 
in the channels has been leased out, but this and the unlicensed 
fisheries therein have been recently, and with reason, objected to by 
the Public Works Department as leading to undue silting of the bed. 
The right to fish in tanks is also leased out. The Bhavdni near Mettu- 
p&laiyam yields excellent sport to the skilled angler, but the other rivers 
of the district appear to be less known, the muddiness and high floods 
of the Cauvery and the uncertainty of the other rivers being against 
them. The subject of conserving and increasing the fish supply has 
not yet been taken up; in 1869 and 1871 there was correspondence on 
the subject at the instance, it is believed, of Dr. Day, but as yet there has 
been no result. Writing in 1869 (No. 84, dated 7th May), Mr. A. McO. 
Webster states that no close time is voluntarily observed by the native 
fisherman, but that in the large rivers the heavy freshes, especially of 
the south-west monsoon, enforce a brief cessation which is of little use 
he was not of opinion that large fish were often wantonly killed, but con- 
sidered that small fiy were occasionally destroyed in excess in the 
Cauvery and Amardvati, the means of destruction being casting and seine 
nets and poisoning for large fish, and wicker baskets at dams for the 
small fry. He was informed that the spawning time of most of the 
large fish was February to April. In a letter dated 4th February 1871, 
Mr. H. E. Sullivan states that the poisoning of water is unknown in 
the district, and that he has not issued orders regarding restriction of 
the net mesh to not less than four inches in circumference since it would 
be impossible to carry out such an order without a preventive force. He 
was not of opinion that it had been shown that the supply of fish had 
been diminished by any improper practices, and objected with reason to 
any leasing of a monopoly of fishing. He adds that the eidsting rentals 
are very few and small, and sanctioned by long custom, and that no 
others arebeing granted. Successive district officers have steadily refused 
to lease out river or chatmel fisheries on the ground that it would be 
productive of hardship to the people, and tend to the very destruction 
which it is sought to avoid. Paragraphs 5 and 6 of Mr. McO. Webster’s 
letter will be interesting to the angler. 

“ In few rivers in Southern India do fish rise readily to the fly. The 
Bhavdni is one of these favored streams, but owing to the constant netting. 


* Fishing is, however, chiefly with small or moderately sized nets, which are useless 
except in comparatively shallow waters ; the ' great rivers have considerahle depth and 
great volume, so that the comparatively few fishermen and their nets cannot e||^t a 
serious destruction, except perhaps from January to May, when the rivers are low, 
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fish are driven by their instincts from their natural feeding-grounds to 
seek shelter in deep holes, well protected either by their precipitous banks 
or rocky or root-covered beds, from the ravages of the net. In such places 
the sportsman can generally only cast his fly from one of those revolving 
vessels, unfortunately in this country not of the past — a coracle — and should 
he hook a good fish, unless he be a very Sembadavan in practice, he is so 
taken up with keeping his balance that the fish is left very much to itself 
for the first few seconds, in which time its surprise at feeling the hook has 
passed off and it is generally safely ensconced behind the protecting roots of 
some old forest tree, round which the line is inextricably twisted. The 
Canara rivers excepted, I have not seen a finer stream for fishing than the 
Bhavani near Mettupalaiyam, and the Bhavani has advantages as a fish 
producing source that the Canara rivers do not possess. In the latter 
district the best fishing ground is invariably in the upper waters in a thinly- 
populated county, whereas from Mettupalaiyam, with the exception of 
a few miles between that place and Kotamangalam, the Bhavani flows 
through a fertile and well-peopled country.” 

For other particulars regarding Coimbatore, see the “ Rod in India,” 
second edition, pages 306-309 and 312-13, by Mr. H. S. Thomas, who 
has had experience in the rivers of the district. 

The table adverted to above here follows : — 


Tamil name. 

Latin and 
English names. 

River. 

Remarks. 

Bom -min , . 

Barbus tor ; 
Mahseer. 

Cauvery and Bhavkni. 


Valei 

Wallago attu ; 
Fresh-water 
shark. 

All rivers. 


Sottei vilei . . 

— 

Do 

A small variety, 8 or 10 
inches long. 

Kendei 

Carp 

Do. 

Sewdragu kendei. 


Do 

Small carp, a few inches 

Venkendei 

Cirrhina cir- 

rhosa ; White 
carp. 


long. 

Kammuli kendei . . 

Labeo kontius.. 

Do. 

1 

Pottei kendei 


Cauvery and Bhavkni. 


Tdr kendei 

.... 

Amarivati and Bha- 
v&ni. 

Large white fish. 

Kullam kendei . . 

• • • t 

Bhavdni. 


MuUu kendei . . 

— 

XJdamalpet .. .. 

ProlalDly only a local 
name. 

Shel kendei , . 

Barbus Camati- 
cus ; Carnatic 
carp. 

AU rivers. 


Velleichchi . . 

* . > • 

Do. 

From 4 to 1 8 inches long; 
white belly.dark hack. 

Pakiri . . , , 

.... 

Do. 

Koratti , . 

• • » • 

Do. 

Manjalei . , 

.... 

Cauvery 

Whitish ; 8 or 10 inches 
long. 

ydlftngu . . 

Eel .. 

All rivers. 

Aral 


Do. . . 

Black, 8 to 18 inches ; 
long snout; ridge of 
hack spiny. 
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Tamil name. 

Latin and 
Bnglitih names. 

Eiver. 

Remarks. 

Kelatti 

.... 

All rivers 

Smallish fish, square 
nosed, two feelers on 
upper lip, pointing 
backwards, four small 
ones on imder lip ; 
spines on back. 

Ulavei 

.... 

Do. . . . . 

Reddish ; about a span 
long. 

Viral or Auri 

Jlurrel . . 

Do. 


Kokku 

— 

Bhavani and Cauvery. 

SmaUish fish, with long 
jaws and teeth. 

Ayaro 

— 

All rivers 

Very small dark fish, 
size of white bait. 

Karamlie . . 

— 

Bhav&ni and Amar^» 
vati. 

Black stout fish, about 
a foot long. 

Aranj4n , . 


Cauvery, Bhavini, 

Amai&vati. 

Small, carp-shaped, 

hainisomely colorM ; 
orange on fins, purple 
and blue on back. 

K&kkan . . 

. a » • 

AU rivers . . . . 

Small black fish. 

Aragan 

.... 

Cauvery 

Small black and white 
fish. 

Faianei , . 

.... 

PoU&chi and Coimba- 
tore. 


Koli aranjal 

• ♦ . . 

• • . • 

Small silvery fish. 

Kall&ng&n 

— 

Bhavkni and Amark- 
vati. 

.Small, carp-shaped, 

light or orange fins. 

R&ttu 

.. .. 

All rivers. 



Besides the above, the following names have been given : — 

Ponnatti — Cauvery. 

Kun-kalaru, Ay-kalaru, Paral, Paravalei, Kakkay-pannuvdy, 
Kal-kavan, Sanamparal, Nakonthi, Vayalei, MuUu-koratti — 
in the Bhavani taluk. 

Anei'kunju — Karur taluk. 

Paranei-kunj u— Dharapuram . 

Kuru — PoUachi. 

Pan]' alei — Satyamangalam . 

Sura — Coimbatore. 

Kanthal, Kothalei, Kural, Killu, Sabbal, Iduma, Malli, Sigadi — 
KoUegal. 

The localities, names, and description are those given by the fisher- 
men ; only in some cases have they been identified. Those not entered 
in tabular form are only mentioned by the fishermen of the taluks 
entered against them. 

The spawning season appears to be from March to July, and the 
general fishing season is all the year round, except when the depth and 
the extreme muddiness of the water prevent fishermen from attempting 
the rivers. Nets, either small casting- nets or a weighted seine, are 
generally used, but hook and line are also frequent, especially in deep 
water when nets are useless. 

Baits are either small fish, bits of offal or paste, boiled rice, worms, 
and insects. 
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BOTANY. 

The flora of this district are very interesting from the abimdanee of 
hills and forests and from the variety of crops that are grown. Under 
the head of “Agriculture” will he described all ordinary cultivated 
products, including trees grown primarily for fruit ; in the present 
section the forest and wild flora will be noticed, including also trees 
grown for timber and fruit ; for a notice of the Forest Department and 
system, see “ Forests.” 

The plains are but moderately well wooded, and in certain localities 
are bare, as in some uplands near Coimbatore, some sonthem tracts in 
Karur and Dhdrdpuram, and, as is always the ease, the black cotton-soil 
tracts. The low-country trees are of very ordinary character, and there 
is a lamentable absence of fruit trees ; several varieties of acacia, the 
Aliizzia amara and Wightii, Ailanthus exeeka, and Melia azadirachta, 
are the chief varieties of ordinary trees ; the palmyra abounds in Erode, 
Dhdrdpuram, and Palladam, and is less frequent in other taluks ; the 
tamarind is poorly represented considering the opportunities for its 
growth ; the cocoanut is not abundant except near Coimbatore, while 
other fruit trees are scarce. The bambu is practically not represented 
in the plains, though there are hundreds of river, channel, and tank 
banks where it might be grown. Avenue trees are chiefly tamarind, 
neem, wodia {Odina Wodier) and ichchi {Ficus tsiela), and are usually 
poor in character. Among shrubs of industrial importance and abun- 
dantly found may be named the Cassia auriculatn (dvdram), found 
almost everywhere in profusion ; Tephrosia pwpurea (kolinji), almost 
equally abundant ; the Balsamodendron Berryii (muUu-kiluvei), used 
universally in the taluks of Erode, Karhr, Bhavdni, and Dhdrdpuram, 
and occasionally elsewhere, as a hedge ; several species of euphorbia, also 
used for hedge purposes ; and the Zizyphus jtijuba. 

The grasses will be noticed siib voc. “ Pasture ” in the Agricultural 
section. The fields, especially in the gravelly soils, are usually well 
hedged, and contain both in the hedges and elsewhere, a variety of 
ordinary trees ; the loppings of the hedges and of the trees yield a good 
deal of fodder for goats, and, with the cotton shrubs and kambu stalks, 
supply ample fuel for domestic purposes and for ordinary agricultural 
wants. But for a sustained supply of fodder, especially in seasons of 
drought, and for all industrial purposes other than petty agricultural 
and domestic needs, fodder and fuel plantations are practically wanting. 
For the beginning of a systematic development in this matter, see 
“ Forests.” 

A list of the wild flora of the district will be found in the chapter 
on “ Forests ; ” for characteristics and uses, see Roxburgh, Wight, and 
Drury. 

Fibres. — The following fibres are found in fair abundance ; several 
of them could be developed with great ease and profit. Full details 
must be looked for in Royle, Roxburgh, Wiglit, Drury, (,^c. 
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BotHnical Tamil and Cultivated or 
name. English names. wild. 


Bemarks. 


1 Ahelmoschua Bandikdy . . Cultivated 

esculentus. 

2 Agave Ameri- Common aloe. Cultivated 

cana. a hedge. 


3 Borassus fla- Palmyra (Pa- Cultivated 

hellifonnis. nei-maram). 

4 Calotropis gi- Yerukkam . . Wild 

gantea. 


5 Cocoa nucifera. 


6 Crotolaria 

juncea. 

7 Gossypium . . 

8 Hardwickia 

hinata. 

9 Hibiscus oan- 

nabinus. 


Cocoanut Cultivated 
(Tennei- 
maram) . 

Sunn hemp Cultivated 
(Janapu n4r.) 

Cotton(Paiutti) Cultivated 
Acha . . Forests 

Pulimanji or Cultivated 
Puliohi. 


10 Musa para- Plantain Cultivated 

disiaoa. (Valei). 

11 Sanseviera Bowstring Wild 

Zeylanica. hemp (Marul). 


Grows freely, chiefly in gardens ; 
its pods are the well-known 
mucilaginous vegetable. 

Grows freely on gravelly soils of 
poor quafity ; specimens dyed 
various colors sent to Madras 
Exhibition, 1857. 

Strong coarse flbre, much used by 
ryots. 

A splendid fibre, but as difficult 
to separate from its woody stem 
as the rhea {vide Drury, &c.) 
Grows anywhere on the poorest 
soils ; 8 to 10 feet high on pure 
sand near Kardr. 

Coir of commerce. | 


Chiefly grown in North Erode and 
SouthBhavdni, ‘ ‘Agriculture.” 
Ftifo “ Agriculture.” 


A fibre of fair strength, with a 
probable future in paper mak- 
mg. From 2 to 3 tons of clean 
fibre could be regularly got per 
acre (garden) at Bs. 75 per ton ; 
sold retail at 1 rupee per 25 
lb. for cotton baling {vide 
” Agriculture”). 

Abundant, but not much used. 

Found largely in the jimgles near 
Bolampatti and Mettupdlaiyam. 
European enterprise has now 
taken up the collection and 
extraction of the fibre. 


Fibres Nos. 6, 7, and 10 were grown on 299, 230, 355, and 2,403 
acres respectively in 1882-83. The figures for No. 9 cannot be obtained, 
as it is usually grown as a mixed crop and not often separately. 

Less important, less abundant, or less used fibres are those from 
Acacia Arabica (karuvela, babul). Acacia kuccrphlma (vel-velam), Bam- 
busa arundinacea (mungil, bambu), Bauhinia diphyUa (4tti), Grewia 
(ta^chi), Azadirachta Indica (neem), ChiUandina bonduc (kalachi), Helic- 
teris iaora (vadampiri), Isora corylifolia, Pandanus odoratissimus (talei, 
screw-pine), Sterculia villosa (vakku), &c. Of these the acacias are 
umver^ and abundant, but the fibre is not much used ; the vel-velam 
or white variety is particularly abundant, growing in every field of 
gravelly sod. The bambu is of course abundant in the forests, but the 
fibre would probably not pay for extraction. Vakku fibre is used for 
dragging heavy timber from the hills by elephants and is a coarse 
strong fibre. All these fibres, except bambu, were exhibited for this 
district at the Madras Exhibition of 1857. 
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Resins and Gum-eesins. — These are abundant and of the best 
quality, viz., lac, daminer, both white and black, mattipdl {Ailanthiis 
Malaharica), Barbadoes aloes {Aloe vulgaris, sottu-kattalei) . Dammer 
(kungiliyam) is priced at from 3 to 3| rupees per 25 lb. in the 
Coimbatore market. The inspissated mucilage of the dwarf aloe is 
known as ratta-kattei, ratta-palam or kariappa-pagalam, and is largely 
extracted in Kdngyam, Palladam and Tirupur by Shanars and Uppili- 
yars. The leaves are cut, hung up to drip, and the juice boiled ; the 
product, of a very unpleasant smell, is bought by Saits and exported 
to Bombay. It is used chiefly for external application to obstinate 
boils and as a purge to new-born infants ; if mixed with powdered 
kadukay (mjTabolams) it becomes Liquid, and is then mixed with castor- 
oil and lime-juice and taken as a purge. It is also useful in venereal 
diseases {vide also Drury and Ainslie). The price is about 3 or 3^ 
annas per pound. 

Gum-elastic. — The juice of the Isonandra acuminata (Indian gutta), 
found in the Anaimalai forests, bears a similarity to the guttapercha of 
commerce (Drury). The milk of the elephant creeper (Anai-pdlei) has 
been proposed as a substitute for India-rubber, and that of Euphorbia 
tirucalli for guttapercha ; the latter is said to be too brittle (Madras 
Exhibition, 1857). 

Gums proper. — The Acacia Arabica (babul) supplies good and pure 
gum ; that of the Acacia Icucophlcea (vel-velam), Moringa (horse-radish 
tree), Feronia elephant uni (wood-apple), Azadirachta Indica, Odina Wodier 
and Zizgphus jujuha are also procurable, the first-named in abundance. 
Other less important gums are also found (see “ Drugs ”). 

Vegetable Oils. — These are varied and abundant, but require 
development by mercantile agencies ; there is room for several good oil- 
presses. The character of the oils now procurable is poor ; the oils are 
somewhat dirty and costly owing to the slow and rude process adopted 
{vide “ Manufactures,” sub voc. “ Oils ”). 

Gingely (sesamum), castor {chieQy/ruct. majoiibiis), coooanut, ground- 
nut {Arachis hypogcea), mustard, margosa {azadirachta), iluppai {Bassia 
longifolia), pungam {Pongamia glabra), physic-nut {Jatropha purgans), 
soap-nut {Sapindiis emarginatus), colocynth seed {Citrullus colocynthis, 
vari or pey-komatti), are procurable, the first two being very abundant ; 
gingely oil is produced of good quality ; castor or lamp oil is usually 
very dirty and unfit for any external market, and is chiefly used by the 
ryots at home ; cocoanut oil is scarce, and ground-nut oil is not usually 
expressed in the district, though the plant is grown to a considerable 
extent near Karur. Teak oil was also exhibited in 1857 (see Drugs and 
Forest Produce). Cotton-seed oil is not expressed, though about 10,000 
tons of seed are produced in the district every year. 

Volatile oils are procurable, but do not appear to be manufaetured to 
any extent. 

Dyes and Colobs. —Indigo is nowhere grown, but pdlei indigo from 
the Wrightia tinctoria is obtained from trees in the Anaimalai and 

6 
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Bhavdni forests. Turmeric {Curcuma longa) is abundant and of prime 
quality, as also myrabolams {Terminalia chebula et bellerica), safflower 
{Carthamus tinctorms), sappan {Ccesalpinia sappati), marking-nut 
(Sernicarpns anacardium), and Cassia auriculata are also procurable 
(see “ Manufactures,” sub me. “ Dyeing ”). 

Tanning Materials. — Thebarkof C'«ss(flaMr?cw/i!ifa(dvdram,tangedu) 
is uniyersally used in the district, being a powerful tanning agent ; 
myrabolams, both kadukdy and tanikdy {Terminalia chebula et bellerica), 
which abound in the forests, are used to give color and finish. There 
are a few full-grown trees of divi-divi {CcBsalpinia coriaria) near Coimba- 
tore ; the soil and climate appear to be suitable, and they produce abund- 
antly in two crops per year. It will be remembered that the Acacia 
kucophlcea is particularly abundant in this district, and that the 
circumstances which suit this acacia are believed to suit the divi-divi. 
Native tanners do not use divi-divi, or the bark of either the Acacia 
Arabica, Acacia leucophlcea, or the rind of the pomegranate. Catechu 
is procurable from the forests. 

A list of drugs will be found in the Appendix ; for use and applica- 
tion, see Drury, Ainslie, Waring, Mohidin Sherif, &c. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

ETHNOLOGY AND CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


PoptTLATiON. — Birth-rate. — Death-rate. Eeligions. — Hindus. — Muhammadans. — Chris* 
tians. — Others. Castes. — Brahmans. — Shettis. — Vellalar. — Goundans. — Ideiyar. — 
Kamm&lar. — Keikalar. — V anniyar. — TJppiliyar. — S4tani. — Sh^ndr. — V dniyar. — V edar. 
— Pariahs. — Hill tribes. Language. Occupations. Civil Condition. Education. 
Diseases. Infirmities. Accidental De.aths, &c. Ages. 

With the exception of the remarks on religions and castes,* the material 
for which has been obtained by local enquiry and observation, the 
present chapter is based on the Census reports, chiefly that of 1881. 
This census may be considered exceptionally eorreet; it was the sixth 
regular census since 1851 : the ryots understood that it was not a matter 
of taxation, and while each ryot was of course capable of stating the 
numbers of his household with accuracy, the sifting and testing process 
was severe. But in matters of ages and occupations the universal 
inaccuracies will be found ; e.g., the entry of 800 “ manufacturing 
chemists ” in this district is an unintelligible blunder. 

POPULATION. 

The following table gives the population from 1822, when the first 
census was attempted. The figures are, however, probably understated 
till the census of 1871, in which females, who, except in 1822, had till 
then been returned as fewer than males, were returned in excess, viz., in 
the ratio of about 102 to 100. In the present census 105'3 to 100 is 
the ratio found, viz., 850,131 to 806,859. 


1821. 

1836. 

1851. 

1866. 

1861. • 

1866. 

1871, 

Novemiier. 

1881, 

F ebruary. 

638,199 

783,392 

1,1.53,862 

1,176,831' 

1,215,920 

1,430,738 

1,763,274 

1,657,690 


The figures to 1866 include the population of the Nilgiris, which in 
1871 were separately enumerated and returned as 49,501 persons. The 
true district total for 1866 was 1,392,596, and the increase in 1871, 
370,678, being a percentage of 26-6 in five years; this shows that, even 
allowing for abnormal reproduction, the 1866 and previous censuses 


* In the notices of religion and caste only so much as is peculiar to the district has 
been touched upon, and this has necessarily been upon special enquiry, since nothing is 
to be found in the records ; the information is therefore open to correction. The 
economical condition of the people is briefly discussed in Chapter X. 
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were very imperfect, since Dr. Cornish estimates the normal increase 
at 1'5 per cent, per annum or 7'5 in five years, while Mr. G. Stokes 
estimates it at only ‘Tfio, or 3'975 for five years. Under the cironm- 
stanoes then existing, viz., the stimulus to the ryot class of high j^ces 
and good returns, a larger increase maybe assumed for 1866-1871 ; in 
1875 the ryots actually complained to Mr. Eohertson that their families 
were larger than they used to be ; this, though not very good evidence, 
since the assertion could hardly be within their own experience, is 
corroborative of the opinion that reproduction and increase were then 
abnormally high. 

In November 1871 the population was 1,763,274, in February 1881 
it was 1,657,690, showing a loss of 105,584 or 5‘99 per cent., due to 
the famine of 1877-78. Calculated by the estimated normal increase 
of 7‘95 per cent., the population, but for the famine, would have stood 
in 1881 at 1,897,297, or 239,607 more than were actually found. 

The following table distributes the population ; the area omits the 
unsurveyed mountains and forests, which are inhabited by only a few 
wild tribes. 
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Birth-rate — The births registered since 1879 are tabulated as 
follow : — 


Births. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

Average, i 

Number. 

No. per 
mille. 

Number. 

6 9 

Number. 

No. per 
mule. 

Number. 

No. per 
mille. 

Number. 

6 S 

Number. 

No. per 
mule. 

District 
Blarvir town. 

23,660 

186 

14’68 

20*20 

32,681 

319 

20*01 

34*65 

35,052 

341 

21*15 

37*05 

42,170 1 25*44 
411 j 44*65 

41,697 

422 

25*09 

45*84 

35,012 

335 

21*12 

36*39 


In the Karur Municipality, where registration is very well carried 
on, the births registered since 1879 are as entered in the second line of 
the table. 

The figures for 1879 in Karur should he omitted, as the results of 
the famine had not subsided, and as a new arrangement regarding 
registration was only made in that year. The average per mille of the 
subsequent four years was 40'54 ; allowing for a somewhat increased 
population in 1882 and 1883, the probable birth-rate is between 38 
and 40 per miUe ; something slightly under this number may be 
assumed for the district. The number of children under one year of 
age in 1881 being 3,164 per 100,000, it is evident that as deaths under 
one year of age are numerous, the birth-rate must be considerably 
above 31'64 per mille j a rate of 36 to 38 per thousand is probably near 
the truth. 

The proportion of females to males is 105’3 to 100, the normal birth 
ratio, according to the figures of the Lying-in Hospital (Madras) for 
ten years, being 107'4 to 100 on a total of 13,544 births. 

Death-rate.— The deaths registered since 1879 are entered in the 
following table : — 


Deaths. 

1879. 

1830. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

Average- | 

Number. 

No. per 
mille. 

Number. 

> 

Number. 

No. per 
mille. 

Number. 

No. per 
mille. 

Number. 

ci<- 

62 

Number. 

o2 

District 
Karur town. 

21,727 

182 

13*51 

20*0 

18,739 

184 

11*48 
20* 0 

21,237 

220 

12*81 

23*90 

25,893 

225 

15*62 

24*0 

30,486 

508 

18*39 

.55*18 




Omitting 1883, in which there was severe cholera in Karfir, the 
average death-rate for Karur from 1880 to 1882 was 22'71 per mille. 
The effect of famine in previously removing many aged and weakly 
persons is partly balanced by its effect in weakening the constitutions 
of many of the survivors, so that from 22 to 25 per mille may be taken 
as the normal death-rate. Hence the normal increment of population 
is probably between 10 and 15 per mille per annum, inclining to the 
latter increment in ordinary and favorable years, and to the former in 
years of scarcity and disease. Vital statistics are inaccurate by want of 
supervision, by indolence, by disinclination to inquire about low castes, 
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by residence of the registering officer elsewhere than at the village, and 
by temporary absence for two or three months at jamahandi. 

The best registered taluk is Karur. The following table gives the 
registrations per mille for each taluk since 1880-81 : — 





Coimbatore. 


Erode. 

Year. 

Bhavtoi. 

Taluk. 

Munici- 

paiity. 

Dhdr&- 

puram. 

Taluk. 

Munici. 

pality. 

00 

00 

Birtha . , 

Deaths . , 

17-64 

12-32 

21-47 

12-70 

30-43 

19-11 

20-33 

11-41 

16-02 

9-95 

25-34 

16-42 

1882 ..| 

Births . . 

Deaths . . 

21-32 

13-58 

22-08 

15-23 

31-89 

28-10 

27-18 

11-80 

26-07 

12-36 

28-69 

14-69 

CO 

00 

00 

Births , . 

Deaths . , 

23-11 

15-51 

19-53 

19-71 

37-57 

25-86 

28-06 

16-84 

27-11 

14-92 

35-07 

30-22 

Average. . | 

Birtha . . 

Deaths . , 

20-65 

13-8 

21-0 

15-88 

33-29 

24-36 

25-19 

13-35 

23-06 

12-41 

29-79 

20-44 


Year. 


1881 

1882 

1883 


I 

( 


Average. . 


Birtha 

Deaths 

Birtha 

Deaths 

Births 

Deaths 

Births 

Deaths 


Karlir. 


Taluk. 


23- 91 
11-28 

33-12 

13-76 

30-56 

24- 47 

29-19 

16-5 


Munici- 

pality. 


o 


a 

Oi 


■S 


tn 

R 


53 j- 
-ffl 


& 


•c 

.S 

P 


37-05 

23- 90 

44- 65 

24- 44 

45- 95 
55-18 

42-55 

24-17 


15-28 

11-90 

18-78 

14- 46 

15- 33 
14-29 

16- 46 
13-55 


23- 48 
12-52 

24- 88 

15- 38 

25- 17 

16- 80 

24-51 

14-9 


24- 19 
16-63 

25- 63 
•26-30 

24-77 

20- 87 

24-86 

21- 26 


18-90 

13-05 

21- 55 

13- 80 

22 - 0 
15-86 

20-82 

14- 23 


22-26 

13- 5) 

28-38 

15-73 

24- 82 
15-33 

25- 15 

14- 85 


27-41 

16-81 


RELIGIONS. 

These may be divided into Hindu, Muhammadan, Christian and 
others. 

The following statement gives the numbers and percentages to 
population under each religion in each taluk and town : — 
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The Hindus have lost 6-34 percent, of their numbers since 1871, tlie 
Muhammadans have increased 5 08, and the Christians 10'43 per cent. 

Hindus. — The question of the religion of the various Hindu inhabi- 
tants is very difficult ; nominally they are divided as tabulated below : — 


Census. 

Saivas. 

Vaishnavas. 

Lingajats. 

Others. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per cent. 

Number. 

Pel’ cent. 

Number. 

Per cent. 

Number. 

i 

£ 

p. 

Number. 

Per cent. 

1871 

1883 

Decrease or 7 
Increase- } 

1,318,866 

1,207,4611 

76-9 
75 17 

390,9*25 

361.972 

22*8 

22*53 

6,016 

4,505 

*3 

••28 

275 

32,400 

•02 

2'U2 

17,15,081 

16,06,343 

100 

100 

— 111,400 


— 28,953 


— 510 


+ 82,125 


— 108.738 



The discrepancies between the results of the two censuses, especially 
as regards Ling^ats and the large number of “ others,” are probably 
the result of faulty enumeration. 

As a description of the faiths and cults of the people, the classifica- 
tion is misleading, or at least wholly defective. That the general Hindu 
population may not object to worship at the temples of one or other of 
the great cults of Siva and Vishnu is undoubted, but that the people in 
general are primarily worshippers either of Siva or Vishnu it is impos- 
sible to believe ; such temples are comparatively rare in the villages, 
where the worship of the powers of nature, of demons, and of heroes is 
almost universal ; whatever there is not in a village, there is universally 
at least one fane dedicated to some power under one of the female 
names (Mdriamman, Kongaliamman, Kdliamman, &c.); the Mimiap- 
pan (demon or hero) temple is also frequent, while the rude stone or 
sculptured snake under some village tree is common ; the temples 
belonging to the Brahmanic cult are comparatively infrequent. The 
shrines that have hold of the people, especially the cultivator class, are 
the rustic shrines where bloody sacrifices of fowls, goats, and buffaloes 
are habitual, and where at given seasons, especially near the end of the 
Tamil year, whether they be harvest thanksgivings, the payment of 
vows, or propitiations for the ensuing year, victims are offered which 
are numbered by thousands, including the evidently aboriginal sacrifice 
of buffaloes. At all of these shrines there is at least weekly worship, 
especially on Fridays and Tuesdays, and usually a regular Sudra priest 
(Audi), who is supported by the ryots and often by regular endowments 
in land. The Ndttordyan (lord of the country) temple near Vellei-kovd, 
the Mdhdliamman temple in Somarpatti village near IJdamalpet — where 
the votive offerings of centuries have accumulated into a rampart of 
rude pottery images— and the Kotteimdriamman-kovil of Kolanalli 
nearUnjalur — where, at the full moon of Panguni (March), 3,000 sheep 
and several hundred buffaloes, beside fowls innumerable, are offered by 
the ryots, who, in holiday attire, crowd in from all parts of the Kongu 
country, whether in the Coimbatore or Salem district — are celebrated 
instances of aboriginal temples ; but everywhere, and at all seasons, it 
is common to see crowds of well-dressed ryots on their way to make 
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pongal at some village shrine, whereas, except on occasions of car feasts 
and by the better class especially of townspeople, the Brahmanic 
temples are but moderately resorted to. Even temples that are now 
Brahmanic show traces of having been aboriginal, such as the favorite 
Chennimalai fane, which still bears the name of Chennimalai Rayan 
temple, and is not one of the seven recognized Kongu Sivalayams or 
Saiva shrines, while the presence of the Amman kovil in such Brah- 
manic temples as the Karur SivAlayam, and the annual marriage of the 
god and goddess, point to a wedding of diverse cults, of which the 
universality of the Amman worship, especially in the most rural tracts, 
attests its local precedence. The rustic proverb as to the luck of a vil- 
lage makes no mention of Brahmanic, but of aboriginal deities and trees ; 
epidemics are the wrath of the offended Ammans or personified laws of 
nature, a belief in which they are probably not far wrong if they would 
but recognize the laws ; and worship and offerings are then made at 
these temples and not at the Brahmanic shrines.^ It is a matter of doubt 
whether the lingam is an object of aboriginal worship ; the rude stones 
set up under a tree in a field and occasionally anointed and daubed 
with color would seem to favor an answer in the affirmative, while it is 
certain from the images to be seen in the cornfields and dangling from 
fruit-bearing palmyras that the generative powers of nature are recog- 
nized under the form of Priapus. Similarly it is noticeable that the 
potter never begins his day’s work at the wheel without forming into a 
lingam and saluting the revolving lump of clay, which, with the wheel, 
bears a strong resemblance to the usual sculptured conjunction.® 

In other words then, life and death, weal or woe, health or sickness, 
the harvests or the droughts and blights, are, in the ryots’ opinion, 
in the power of aboriginal deities, whom he therefore hastens to propi- 
tiate, though he recognizes the gods of Brahmanical shrines as other 
manifestations of deity. The worship of Vigneswara (Pilliar) is espe- 
cially general ; the reason for this favoritism is unknown and deserves 
investigation.^ 

The priests of the ryots are Andis (Sudras), who officiate at the 
village temples, and from whose hands almost every caste save the 
Brahman may take water ; these perform the periodical (usually weekly) 


® It is remarkable that persons who have died of an epidemic disease {e.g.y small-pox 
or cholera) are invariably buried, not burnt, and, if possible, by the edge of water. No 
good reason has been assigned for this practice, the only assertion being that music is an 
essential in a cremation procession, whereas it is not allowable in the case of epidemic 
corpses “ because the Amman would be offended.” The explanation is curious, if true, 
especially as music is helieved to be used for the purpose of keeping off the lower orders of 
spirits. 

3 It is curious that the first shape into which the ancient Egyptian did, and the modern 
potter every where still does, mould the revoN-ing clay, is the identical lingam-shaped cone 
which the Hindu potter forms and adores as a preliminary to work. It is probably a neces- 
sary form in the process of air*expulsion and in the production of cylindrical vessels. 

* There are reasons connected with the name, with the universality of its worship, and 
with its special worship at marriages, to induce the opinion that it is an indigenous or 
aboriginal pcraonification of the generative power of nature. 
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worship at the shrines, and slaughter the buffaloes at festivals. On 
occasions of Vellala family ceremonies, such as marriages, Arumeika- 
rans or Vellala lay -priests officiate, the Brahmans not being necessary, 
though often introduced, especially by the better class of ryots; the 
Brahman is hardly to be found except in towns or along the great rivers, 
and exercises no religious influence over the masses of the people, except 
that he acts, perhaps, as astrologer or almanac. 

The tenets of the Lingayats have been described to some extent on 
pages 98 and 99 of the Census Report for 1871. The Satanis, as a 
religious sect, and disciples of Chaitanya, must not be confounded 
with the extraordinary collocation under the liead of Satdnis, suh voc. 
“ Castes,” q.v . ; true Sdtdnis are rare in this district. 

The chief shrines and places of worship and pilgrimage are as 
follow : Venjamangudalur, Kanir, Kodumudi, Bhavdni, Tirumurugan- 
pundi, Avauashi — these are the special shrines (Sivalayams) of the 
Kongu country ; their position -with that of the seventh (Tiruchengod 
in Salem) probably indicates the area and position of the original Kongn 
country. Periir (see Fergusson), Velliyangiri and Trimurthimalai are 
other famous shrines. Tanthoni near Karur and Karaimadai near 
Coimbatore are celebrated Vishnu temples. Sivanmalai, Chennimalai, 
Vattamalai, Uthiyur, ilaruthamalai, Kotteimdriamman (Erode taluk), 
Ndtturayan near Vellei-kovil, Gurimdthasami hear Andiyur, are temples 
that are especially resorted to ; it is curious that most of these, e.g., 
the first five, are on the hills ; the first four and the seventh, which are 
special favorites, are all vrithin twelve miles of Kdngyam. 

There are three matams (u3i_d)), viz., one at Karhr and one at 
Perhr, and one belonging to Dharmapuram at Perur. The district is 
occasionally visited by celebrated gurus from Mysore and elsewhere, 
who, with numerous followers, elephants, carts, &c., make tours amongst 
their adherents for the support of religion. 

There appears to be no liturgy or written formulse of worship in the 
indigenous temples ; anointing with oil, daubing with red paint, the 
burning of camphor and ringing of a bell, accompanied by offerings of 
food or blood together with prostrations, circumambulations, and the 
expression of the wishes, if any, that may be the cause of the worship, 
are the only rites observed. But the subject is very obscure and will 
best be investigated by those who have the leisure and attainments 
necessary for such an enquiry. 

Muhamm.vdaxs. — These are chiefly Sunnis. Karur taluk contains, 
chiefly as Labbais, nearly double the number in any other taluk. 


Census. 

Simpis. 

Shias. 

Wahabis, 

Others. 

Total 

Muhammadans. 

1871 .. 

33,!)3fi 

871 

140 

1,079 

36,026 

Per cent. 

94-2 

2-4 

■4 

•3 

100 

1881 .. 

31.014 

1,229 

1 

5, 5, SI 


Per cent. . . 

82 

.3-2') 


14-7.3 

100 
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Christians. — These are not numerous, being in 1881, according to 
the census, only 13,326 or 0-81 of the population, against a presidency 
average of 2‘28 ; of these, 11,552 were E.oman Catholics and 1,756 
Protestants of various denominations. The following table gives 
particulars for 1881 : — 


Nationality. 

Roman 

Catholics. 

Protestants. 

Baptists. 

Church 
of Eng- 
land. 

Church 
of Scot- 
land. 

Congrega- 

tionalists 

(London 

Mission). 

Luthe- 

rans. 

aa 

§ 

CV ^ 

Ph 

Europeans '1 

116 

14 

203 


25 

2 

13 


21-25 

2-56 

37-18 


4-58 

•37 

2-38 


8,679 


17 


111 

95 

13 

( rer cent. 

85-79 


■17 


109 

•94 

•12 


2,080 

2 

174 

1 

56 

4 

2 

1 t|er cent. 

77-93 

•08 

6-52 

•26 

2-10 

•15 

■08 

TntsI f 

10,870 

16 

394 

7 

192 

101 

*28 

( Per cent. 

81-57 

•12 

2-96 

•05 

1-44 

•76 

•21 


Protestants— (Conlinjwrf). 

•s 

80 

Nationality. 


(C 

CO 

§ 

2 

'i 

o 

£ - 

e« 

■■§ 


<0 

e 


A 
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« 

_ 80 
aJ "e 

-Si 


£ a 


2 


•«» 

■g C8 



Oh 




s? 

H 


Europeans'! 

36 


102 

13 

22 

430 

646 

Euiasians. ) 

6-59 

•• 

18-68 

2-38 

403 

78-75 

100 


433 

5 

35 

24 

704 

1,437 

10,111 

•• (Percent. 

4-31 

•04 

•35 

•23 

6-96 

14-21 

100 


251 

13 

2 

18 

60 

589 

2,669 

( Per cent. 

9-40 

•48 

•08 

•68 

2-24 

2207 

100 

TntAl ( • • 

720 

18 

139 

55 

786 

2,456 

13,326 

( Per cent. 

5-40 

•14 

1-04 

•41 

5-90 

18-43 

100 


A number of non-Romanists simply entered the word “ Protestant,” 
which has accordingly been separately stated. These and- the “ not 
stated ” probably include many Congregationalists, who, according to 
the London Mission, number 695 instead of 192 in the table ; also many 
Lutherans, whose numbers according to Mission statistics are now 369 
instead of 101. Similarly, Wesleyans are said to number 276 instead 
of 139. The European and Eurasian Wesleyans are entered at 102 in 
this table ; this is probably a mistake and includes persons attending 
Messrs. Stanes’ meeting-house in Coimbatore. It will be seen that 
Roman Catholics far outnumber Protestants, being 86'69 per cent, of 
all Christians against 13-31 of Protestants and others. After deducting 
the inmates of famine orphanages and the birth increment, there has 
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been no very active progress of Christianity, the total increment being 
10‘43 per cent. Only three other districts show a smaller gain, the 
average presidency increase being 31‘04 per cent.® The increase of 
1,241 over the figures for 1871 is divided as follows : — 


Census. 

Koman Catholics. | 

Protestants. 

Total. 

No. 

Per cent. 

No. 

Per cent. 

No. 

Per cent. 

1881 

1 374 

j 

3-35 

867 

97-65 j 

1,241 

100 


Europeans and Eurasians have been lumped together, the distinction 
as recorded in the censuses being wholly untrustworthy {vide Castes). 
The Eoman Catholics are to be found principally in Bhavdni, Coimbatore, 
PaUadam and Satyamangalam ; the Church of England and all except 
the true Wesleyans, who are in Karur, are principally in the Coimbatore 
taluk, chiefiy at Coimbatore, Mettupdlaiyam and Pddanur. The 
Wesleyans only re-entered the district a few years ago, and began oper- 
ations in Karur and Dhdrapuram. 

OxHEK Religions. — The Jains number only 68, and are found 
principally in Erode taluk near Perundurai, in the \Tcinity of which 
are five temples with Jaina Brahmans as priests, and small inams. 
Other religions have but 84 adherents, including 63 Buddhists. 

CASTES. 


Eighteen major heads of Hindu castes have been adopted for the 
censuses of 1871 and 1881 ; in 1881 these were sub-divided into 139 
classes. The following table gives the 18 major-heads : — 








Percent- 

Presi- 

Percent 

Eatio of 

No. 

Caste. 

Census. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

age to total 
Hindus in 

dency 

percent- 

age of 
females 

totals of 
1881 to 







district. 

age. 

to males. 

1871. 

1 

Brahman . . | 

1871 

14,348 

14,066 

28,404 

1-6 

3-76 

97-96 


+ 4-66 

1881 

14,915 

14,877 

29,792 

1-8S 

3-94 

99-75 


2 

Kshatriya . . | 

1871 

1881 

1,377 

1,498 

1,260 

1,541 

2,637 

3,039 

•2 

•18 

-64 

•68 

91-5 

102-87 


+ 15-24 


Shetti ’. . 1 

1871 

27,001 

28,603 

55,664 

3-2 

2-47 

105-7 


- -95 

3 

1881 

26,757 

28,379 

55,136 

3-43 

2-25 

106-06 



Velldla . . 1 

1871 

347,894 

355,676 

703,570 

40-8 

26-80 

102-28 

■ 

- 1-87 

4 

1881 

335,405 

354,997 

690,402 

42-98 

27-25 

105-84 


5 

Ideiya . . | 

1871 

20,420 

20,981 

41,401 

2-4 

6-02 

102-75 


+ 2-49 

1881 

20,425 

2-2,007 

42,432 

39,783 

2-64 

5-54 

107-75 



KammUa . . | 

1871 

20,082 

19,701 

2-3 

2-71 

98-1 


+ 9-25 

6 

1881 

21,430 

22,028 

920 

43,458 

2-71 

2-98 

102-79 



Kanakku . . | 

1871 

926 

1,846 

•1 

-37 

99-35 


• -42-4 

7 

1881 

533 

529 

1,062 

-07 

•36 

99-25 


8 

Eeikala . . | 

1871 

44,532 

46,292 

90,824 

5 3 

3-66 

103-95 


• -10-11 

1881 

39,082 

42,559 

81,641 

5-08 

3-44 

108-9 



® For further details as to Christians, see “ Missions.” 
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Percent- 

Presi- 

percent- 

Ratio of 

yo. 

Caste. 

Census. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

age to total 
Hindus in 

dency 

percent- 

age of 
females 

totals of 
1881 to 




. 



disti'ict. 

age. 

to males. 

1871. 

9 

Vannia 


1S71 

1881 

69,198 

52,135 

71,500 

55,345 

140,698 

107,480 

8-1 

6-69 

13-48 

13-16 

103-33 

106-16 

1 -23-6 

10 

Kusava 


1871 

1881 

8,188 

8,067 

8,2.50 

8,227 

16,438 

16,394 

1-0 

1-03 

•87 

•93 

100- 76 

101- 98 

1 - -02 

11 

Sdttoi 


1871 

1881 

51,506 

31,796 

52,143 

34,272 

103,649 

66,068 

60 

4-12 

2-40 

2-20 

101-24 

107-79 

1 -36-26 

12 

Sembadava .. • 


1871 

1881 

8,410 

12,190 

8,719 

12,814 

17,129 

25,004 

10 

1-36 

3-47 

3-07 

103-67 

10.5-11 

1 -4 46-1 

13 

?h6n5n 


1871 

31,287 

31,527 

62,814 

3-6 

5-51 

100-76 

\ -11-61 


1881 

27,129 

28,388 

55,517 

3-46 

5*69 

104*64 

1 - 2-94 

14 

Ambatta . . . 


1871 

1881 

10,419 

10,013 

10,250 

10,049 

20,669 

20,062 

1-2 

1-25 

1-18 

1-22 

98-38 

100-36 

15 

VannlLn 


1871 

12,294 

12,376 

24,670 

1-4 

1-80 

100-67 

1 - 6-48 


1881 

11,416 

11,901 

23,317 

1-45 

1-84 

104-25 

j 

16 

Others 


1871 

70,469 

69,710 

140,179 

81 

15-88 

98-92 

1 - 8-33 


1881 

62,739 

65,733 

128,492 

7-99 

9-76 

104-8 

] - 8-43 

17 

Pariah 


1871 

118,375 

117,830 

236,205 

13-7 

8-98 

99-54 


1881 

106,092 

110,178 

216,270 

13-46 

15-58 

103 85 


18 

Caste not 

, 

1871 




•• 

] •• 


stated. 

1 

1881 

391 

383 

774 

•05 

•11 

97-95 

> 


The castes or divisions of most numerical importance are further 
tabulated as follows : — 


Caste. 

Hindus. j 



Hindus. 

1871. 

1881. 

Caste. 


1871. 

1881. 


Brahman 

Rhjpdt . . 

Agamudeiya 

Ambalakhra 

Ambatta 

Balija 

Besta or Valeiya 
Dev&nga ’ . . 

Golla or Ideiya 
Lingadhiri 

Keikala . . 

KaUa 

Kamma . . 

Kammhla 

Komati 

Knsava . . 

28,404 

723 

8,002 
20,669 
22,751 
12,227 
12,164 
17,026 
4, .5.59 
48,063 
2,007 
46,589 
39,783 

16.438 

29,792 
956 
17,924 
5,489 
20,062 
18,988 
11,978 
18,880 
16,454 
4, .505 
46,007 
1,164 
35,465 
39,241 
6,624 
16,394 

Kurumba 

Mddiga or Chakkilia . . 
Marava . . 

Odda or Wudder 
Padeiykchi , , 

Palli 

Pariah , , 

Reddi 

Saniyan . . 

Shknkn . , 

Sembadava 

Shetti 

Vaduga , , . . , . 

Vannkn . . . . . , 

V^nia * , 

Vellala 

3,825 

47.799 
50,490 

55.800 

u','26l 

62,814 

17,129 

55,564 

15,339 

20,204 

18,811 

25,587 

130,386 

2,165 

47,784 

31. . 543 
42,009 
83,9,59 

6,349 

16.0. 59 
55,517 
12,578 
48,476 
12,102 
23,317 

4,605 

690,402 


Muhammadan. 



Muhammadan. 

Sect. 



Sect. 




1871. 

1881. 


, 1871. 

1881. 



Labbei , . 

Path^n 

36,026 

4,239 

27,185 

2,002 

Sayyid . . 

Sheikh . . 

2,120 

9,654 

6,583 

1,858 


This table does not represent accurately the comparative numbers of 
each caste in 1871 and 1881 ; in the enumeration there was evidently 
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a good deal of confusion, e.g., the Komati Shetties, a well-to-do class, 
were entered at 2C,662 in 1871, but in 1881 were only 6,624, an impos- 
sible diminution ; while Shetties have increased from 34,595 to 48,476. 
Similarly Kongu Veiltilars, a mere tribal or territorial appellation of 
some VeUtilars, appear as 12,694 in 1871 and as 54,239 ip 1881. Much 
of the alteration is due to persons describing themselves differently to 
the enumerators, e.g., one time as a Vellalan and next time as a Kongu 
Velldlan. The aggregation of Mddigars (Ghakkiliar), Pallans, and 
Pariahs under the head of Pariahs has also led to confusion. 

The subject of castes is one of the greatest difficulty and demands a 
lengthy enquiry to obtain practical knowledge, which has not been 
generally possible in writing this manual. A few general remarks may 
be of interest, but details, except as to the Vellalar, would probably be 
misleading owing to imperfect information. 

Bkahmans. — These are unusually scarce (tvV/e table), probably because 
the country is dry and poor and requires continuous manual industry 
for a livelihood. The hanks of the Cauvery, with the rich irrigation of 
the Kalingardyan in Erode and the Cauvery channels in Karur, and 
the fertile lands watered by the Amaravati from its entry on the plains 
at Kalldpuram to its junction with the Cauvery near Karur, are much 
favored by Brahmans, who hold many of the finest lands, especially in 
the villages near large towns or in commanding positions. Many of 
them have evidently worked up the river from Tanjore to Erode ; north 
of Erode the Bhavani taluk is largely occupied along the Cauvery 
banks by Canarese Brahmans from Mysore. Telugu Brahmans are 
also very numerous along the same river. The famine had naturally 
no effect upon this caste, whose numbers have risen from 28,404 in 1871 
to 29,702, and from a percentage of 1'6 to 1'85, the percentage being 
increased both by an increase of Brahmans and a decrease of other 
castes. The kamams of the district are usually Brahmans, and, in 
consequence, it is very difficult to get them to live in or thoroughly 
inspect their villages, as they naturally gravitate to the agraharam of 
the nearest tovui. Very few munsifs and monigars, except in the 
irrigated villages, are Brahmans. In ether Grovernment seiAuce they 
are predominant, very few of the other district castes, who are mostly 
agriculturists, artisans, and petty traders, being as yet fitted for office 
either by capacity or education. The sudden and rapid rise in the 
value of wet lands has enriched a good number of families, amongst 
whom may especially be noted the Putti family of Nerur, Karur, 
Andankovil and Chinna Dhardpuram (Karur taluk), who are immediately 
deseended from Pumiah, the celebrated Mysore minister. But the 
lavish and reckless expenditure, whether in social or domestic festivities 
and ceremonies, in charity or in offerings to gurus, so common amongst 
Brahmans, has left most men heavily encumbered. Many Brahmans 
are extremely poor and earn a very scanty subsistence as petition and 
letter writers, stamp vendors, clerks in shops, mendicants, astrologers. 
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and so forth : the position of many young men who are thrown upon 
their wits for a hare subsistence is much to be deplored. 

Shettis. — These are far more numerous (55,136) than in any other 
district ; some (4,013 in 1871) of those entered under this head are the 
cultivating Shettis, and are not traders at all, but mere ryots. Some 
castes call themselves Shettis when engaged in trade ; in some cases 
Shdndrs have been known to adopt this name when living as shop- 
keepers and travelling pedlars at markets. Hence the above numbers 
do not accurately represent the Shetti caste. The Telugu-speaking 
Komati Shettis (6,624) are both rich and influential, especially in Karflr, 
but the Ndttukottai Shettis have long made TJdamalpet a centre of 
their special business, with the usual profits to themselves, and are now 
beginning to exploit Kariir. The Kasikara Shettis do not appear to 
have any standing in this district. Money-lending amongst villagers is 
chiefly earned on by big ryots and not by professional money-lenders. 

Yellalar. — The most important castes are those entered under 
Velldlar, who number no less than 690,402, or 42-98 per cent, of the 
population, as against a percentage of 27-25 for the presidency. These 
castes being the ryots proper, do not bear the famine mark in the same 
proportion as the rest of the district ; their numbers have indeed 
decreased by 13,168 or 1-87 per cent, of their number in 1871, but the 
district percentage of decrease is 5-99, or 6-34 for Hindus only, and the 
YeUdla ratio to other Hindus has gone up from 40-8 to 42-98. These 
are truly the backbone of the district ; it is these who by their industry 
and frugality create and develop wealth, support the administration, 
and find the money for imperial and district demands, as their own 
proverb says, “ The VeUdlar’s goad is the ruler’s sceptre.” These 
and the Brahmans are the castes with whom all district officers more 
especially come in contact ; the Brahmans because they fill most of the 
Government ofl&ces, except those of the village heads, and because they 
lose no time in bringing forward their grievances, in asserting claims, 
or in educating their sons ; the latter because they pay the revenue, and 
hold the land with its numerous rights and duties, disputes and claims, 
and because their social, caste and temple disputes require continual 
adjustment by one or other of the departments. 

The word Velldlar (lit. irrigators) includes about thirty sub-divisions 
according to the census table ; except a moderate number of Pillays, 
such as the great family in the Erode taluk, which occupies many of 
the most important karnamships, the bulk of the Yelldlar call them- 
selves Goundans.® 

The Goimdans include not merely Yelldlar, but also Padaiydehis, 
^ aUis, Okkfiiyar and Yettuvar, who are included under “ Yanniyar” 
in the wnsus returns. Their customs are not very dissimilar to those 
of the YeU41a Goundans, and it is difficult to differentiate between the 


« For a note as to the derivation of the word " Goundan ” see the historical notice. 
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one class and the others. The following remarks apply to Goundans 
generally and not merely to Vellala Goundans. 

Goundans. — The Goundans are found chiefly in the twenty-four ndds 
of the Kongu country ; their chiefs are called pattagars, of whom the 
principal resides at Palaiyakottai, on the Noyil river in the south of 
Erode taluk ; branches of the family are also foimd near Kangyam ; he 
is stated to he judge and arbitrator in caste matters. The family are 
large land-owners and cattle traders. 

Kottug4rs are village chiefs, and are usually respectable ryots chosen 
by the villagers as their local leader and arbitrator. The kottugdr is 
often appealed to in matters of caste and police, and for protection 
against petty village or other injustice ; he also regulates village festi- 
vals. Arumeikarars are lay priests ; apparently any respectable and 
well-conducted Goundan of either sex can become an arumeikdran or 
arumeikAri, but a good deal of expense must be incurred. They aje 
absolutely essential in all social ceremonies, such as marriages ; most 
of the details are initiated or conducted by the arumeikaran or 
arumeikari ; c.rj., the first pole (raugiirtha-kol) of the marriage pandal 
must be planted by the arumeikaran, and the arumeikari ties the tdli 
on the bride’s neck. Pougal is first made by arumeikarans at their 
sheepfolds, and only afterwards may ordinary ryots make it ; they 
receive honor at village festivals and are alone entitled by strict usage 
to a pandal in front of the houses. It is said that a bride will some- 
times, if her father is rich, demand that he perform for herself and 
husband ; this he is boimd do, though it may cost him Es. 200 ; this 
is the second the first being the marriage ; the pair thus blessed can 
perform for themselves a third or silver wedding at the marriage of 
their children, and these are the persons called arumeikarans (persons 
of repute). 

Pulavars are supposed to be the learned men of the caste and are the 
depositaries of caste legend and custom ; they have a tradition that they 
are descended from the amanuenses of Kamban, who is specially revered 
by Goundans. It is said that various unpublished poems are in their 
knowledge or custody, and promises were made to furnish information 
on several points ; this has yet to be done. 

Modivandis are the regular beggars sanctioned by the caste ; it is 
said that the pattagar has the right of nominating them, as also of 
pulavars, but this is doubtful (see “ Modivdndis,” sub voc. “ Andis) .” 

The barber is an important village officer amongst Goundans ; he is 
the messenger, the guard to females in visiting other villages, epithala- 
mist to the village, &c., besides his regular duties. 

The village schoolmaster (when there is one) is supported by the 
chief men, and is jack of all trades, such as astrologer, exorcist, augur, 
letter writer, discoverer of lost property, and even sometimes a cattle 
driver. 

The following are notes on their chief social ceremonies : — 
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Marriage. — These are de convenance, and are wholly arranged hy the 
parents. They take place after puberty, the male being about 20 and 
the girl about lo ; the only exception is when a boy' of 7 or 8 is occa- 
sionally married to a maternal uncle’s or paternal aunt’s 'daughter of 
perhaps 16 or 18, in order to avoid losing so specially proper a relation- 
ship for marriage ; in this case it is said that the bf)y’s father is the de 
facto husband. But this barbarous and objectionable custom is more 
honored in the breach than in the ob.servance, and is hardly practised, 
though it is alleged that it can be enforced by apjieal to tlie community, 
and tliat, upon any objection, the boy’s mother is entitled (to threaten) 
to drown herself in a well, or (as is not uufrequcntly the case) she will 
in(,'ito her friends to tie a tali on the girl by fraud or force. The 
•maternal uncle’s daughter is the absolutely correct relationship for a 
wife ; the origin of this opinion is not known ; it is the bride’s maternal 
uncle who carries her to the nattu-kal at the village boundaries, which 
is equivalent to a publication of the banns ; the stone represents the 
external world, which, so far as a Goundan cares, is limited to the 
twenty-four nads of the Kougu country. 

Wedding guests are summoned by the modivdndis after the auspi- 
cious day has been settled ; each guest must bring a money gift [Qldit\L) 
of a rupee or two ; the burden of this custom is relieved by reciprocity 
being strictly observed ; a wedding costs at least Ks. oO, and of 
course as much more as competition and wealth dictate. The standard 
minimum fee to all assistants is 4 annas ( a Virarhya fanam), but 
probably much more is often expected ; e.g., the Brahman, if present, 
gets 4 annas for blessing the tdli ; the bride’s sister expects 4 annas for 
washing the bridegroom’s feet ; the barber gets this for singing the 
epithalamiura ; the dhoby lends other people’s clothes and gets a present, 
and the Gimitiu must not fall below this coin. There are many interest- 
ing ceremonies during the two or three days of marriage ■, the arumei- 
karans are present throughout and perform the binding ceremonies, the 
village matrims (sumangalis) being also important persons ; the tali is 
actually tied by the arumeikari. 

A. curious ceremony in the early part ot the marriage is the visit of 
t e bride to the ndttu-kal, where a Pilleiyar is made by the parties 
o cowdung or mud, blessed, worshipped, and broken up ; at this spot 
e sun and ndttu-kal are also worshipped ; no Brahman is required in 
IS ceremony, brom two recent cases, it is probable that final objec- 
lons, 1 any, are made to the marriage at this place. 

marriage the girl usually lives with her husband or hus- 
Tti f rich bride sometimes takes her husband home 

^ V, year, after which she gets her dowry and departs to her 

usband s house. On marriage it is usual for a father to allot a 
Bepara e house or quarters for the couple. 

° permissible and occasional ; strictly speaking, the 

wi 0 s consent is necessary to the legality of a second marriage, 
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and tlie non-observ'anee of tliis frequently causes petitions for mainte- 
nance in the Magistrate’s court. Widows may not remarry, though 
it is stated that, amongst Okkiliyars and Padaiyachis, it is allowable. 
Divorce of a wife is allowable only for adultery, and apparently only 
by a pattagar’s decision ; in this ease the husband may remarry, but 
the divorcee may not ; she is irrevocably excommunicated, and funeral 
ceremonies are performed for her while yet alive. This is the strict 
rule, but probably the olfence is often condoned ; should the matter 
become public, however, the punishment follows. A husband can 
only be divorced for impotence ; in this case the woman must refund 
the tali, jewels, and pariyam or marriage settlement, and is then at 
liberty to remarry ; it is said, however, that she can never become a 
sumangali or matron, and cannot officiate at marriages, wear flowers, or 
use scents, &c. 

Concubinage is not uncommon, and so long as caste prejudices are 
observed, little or no disgrace attaches to the connection, at least on the 
man’s side ; cases of abortion are, however, frequent, and there are 
“ wise women” who eani a vile livelihood by administering drugs and 
potions to women who consider such offspring as a mark of shame. But 
concubinage with a woman of inferior caste entails irre\ ocable excom- 
munication on the man. 

Birth . — No special ceremonies are observed ; the wife usually goes 
to her mother’s house lu the seventh month of her first pregnancy and 
stays there for her confinement. The new-born infant is washed in cold 
water, and gets castor-oil, but nothing else, for twenty-four hours ; on 
the ninth or eleventh day, when the mother is purified, the child is 
named. In its third or fifth year it is usually shaved, either at Palni, 
the Natturayau temple (near Vellei-kovil), Sivanmalai, or other special 
fane ; 4 annas are paid to the barber and 4 to the sami ; a sheep is also 
killed and pongal made. Its ears are bored soon after, when 4 annas are 
paid to the goldsmith for the operation, which is with a gold wire ; 
friends are then invited and OlditL collected. If a boy, he begins to go 
to school at from seven to nine, when the first ceremony is made by the 
schoolmaster, who writes the alphabet with his stile in milk and gi\ es 
it to the boy to drink ; for this mode of imbibing knowledge, the boy 
pays 4 annas. But most Goundan boys begin field work at this age. 

I)e((th . — No very peculiar ceremonies are observed ; a 4-anna piece 
(fanam) is sometimes put into milk which is poured into the deceased’s 
or dying person’s mouth. Burning is usual ; it is said that the married 
are burnt and the unmarried buried, but this distinction is doubtful ; 
the only certain distinction is that corpses in epidemic cases are always 
buried and not burnt (see “Eeligions” supra). Corpses are washed 
and shaved and new clothes are put on them by their nearest relatives ; 
the fimeral torch is carried by the toty and applied by the eldest son, 
or nearest relation in his absence or default ; the widow breaks her tali 
string before the funeral and ties it round the toe of her deceased 
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husband ; henceforth she can only wear white cloths and no jewels. 
Ceremonies are observed three days after death ; milk and ghee are 
poured over the grave and rice and cakes offered to the manes of the 
departed ; a dinner of his favorite dishes is then prepared and given to 
the relatives. Anniversary ceremonies are sometimes practised ; these 
include a fast and a feast with morsels for the crows. 

Customs of inheritance and adoption are ordinary and arc governed 
by the Mitakshara school ; widows, daughters, and sisters do not inherit 
while there are dayathis. Inheritance is by “ putra bhogam,” each son 
taking equally. A widow is only entitled to subsistence if there are 
daughters, and to maintenance if she lives apart ; if there are no male 
heirs she inherits. 

It is stated that the offspring of concubinage with a woman of the 
caste are not entitled to property or to be married at their father’s 
expense, nor are they considered as full members of the caste, but only 
as uliyakarans, and are only allowed to be house servants. But others 
say that they get a quarter share of the property. 

Disputes are of various kinds and are variously settled ; ordinary, 
such as those relating to property, inheritance, boundaries, matrimony, 
temple contributions, &c., are settled by simple village arbitration ; 
usually by the kottugar in the first instance, and by appeal to a village 
panchayat, which may be of various castes and regularly includes the 
monigar, kottugar, and kamam ; the regular courts are the last resort. 
If a ryot refuses to abide by the punchayat decision in matters of village 
interest (temple subscriptions, &c.), the others nill cease to deal with 
him. Caste matters are settled by caste panchayat, apparently imder 
the direction of the pattagar ; in these the castemen of other villages 
join, and even men of other castes are eligible. 

The ordinary panchayat is summoned by the kottugar at the request 
of the parties. He is also usually the officer who summons caste 
panchayats, and may do so upon reasonable suspicion or information 
of a caste offence haHng been committed; in this case he usually 
sends a circrdar by the barber or Audi to the pattagar and caste people. 
If the defendant is found guilty, he is excommunicated and deprived 
of all social intercourse, including, of course, the right to water from 
the village well, visits from and to caste members, and the privilege 
of giving alms to the village beggar (modiviindi). The sentence is 
commumcated by a circular signed by the pattagar and panchayat 
members. 

The foUowing offences, among others, entail excommunication, 
whether wilful or accidental, viz. : being slippered, eating with a low- 
caste person, adultery or concubinage with a woman of lower caste on 
the part of a man, and any adultery, i.e., illicit intrigue by a married 
woman or fornication by an unmarried woman, especially if pregnancy 
resulte. Excommunication for being slippered or for an accidental 
breach of caste is not irrevocable by a caste panchayat if a fine be 
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paid and other ceremonies gone through ; statements differ as to its 
irrevoeahility in wilful oases, but prohably it is a question of money 
or influence ; a woman, if excommunicated, can never be re-admitted. 
The ceremonies of re-admission involve the purification of the house 
under the directions of the nattar (pattagar), the payment of money, 
and the drinking of panchakavyam, a sanctifying potion of the five 
products (curds, milk, ghee, dung, and urine) of the cow. It is to be 
noticed that the whole household are impm-e and excommunicated by 
the offence of its master, and that therefore the house has to be “ made 
good.’' 

Ideiyak. — Those include the Kmnmibar of Palladam and Coimba- 
tore taluks ; the house language of the Idoiyar, who in this district are 
not usually called Kon, is Tamil, and that of the Ivurumbar Cana- 
rese ; the latter fact, coupled with the name and the woolly character 
of the sheep, point to an immigration from above ghats. Regarding 
the Kurumbar of Mysore, whence they probably descended, the Abbe 
DuBois remarks that they are not to be confounded with the Ideiyar, 
who are high-caste Sudras, and that “ stupid as a Kurumbar” is a 
proverb. The small number of Ideiyar in this district is due to the 
pastoral habits of the Gouudans, who are themselves large sheep-owners, 
every garden ryot usually keeping a pen or manthei of sheep and goats. 

Kammalah. — These are in nearl}'' normal proportion and are in no 
way remarkable. They are the principal supporters of the left-hand 
faction. 

Keikalar. — These are entered as weavers. In this district persons 
of the Dasi caste, not necessarily immediately sons and daughters of 
Basis, but, it may be, descendants, are called Keikalar, such as musi- 
cians and attendants at temples. These people also call themselves 
Muthalis ; Bhav4ni town affords an example of this. The weavers, also 
known as Jedar, when they are not Pariahs, are also Keikalar, but 
have nothing to do rvith Diisis. All the D4si caste are Keikalar, but 
all Keikalar are not Basis. 

Vaxniyak.— This major head is not very important in this district. 
Pallis, who are included amongst Vanniyar, and Fallaus must not be 
confounded as they sometimes are. In this district the former with 
other Vanniyai; style themselves Groundaus, and are of similar habits 
and customs in social and other matters, and live in the kudi-teru or 
ryots’ quarter. The Pallans, on the other hand, are looked dowm upon, 
are a wholly different class of men, and live by themselves in the Palla- 
teru or quarter apart from the ryots’ houses. The PadaiyAchi, to whose 
name Palli is sometimes prefixed, was probably a soldier (padai — 
troops), and it is to be noted that ' in the times of the Chola kings of 
Kongu (878 to 1004 A.D.) the soldiers of Kongu were Vettuvar 
(Vedar ?), who, equally with the Padaiyachis and Pallis, are now called 


’According to the Mackeiasie MSS., entitled “ Kongudesa Bijikkal Charitram” 
{vide Salem, Manual) . 
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Goundans, and are probably equally entitled to be called Vanniyar. 
The Pallan, however, has in all times been a serf, laboring in the low 
wet lands (pallam ?) for his masters, the Brahmans and Goundans. 

Uppii.iyab. — These are pretty numerous, as salt-earth abounds, 
and earth-salt was, till of late, largely consumed by people and cattle, 
while large saltpetre contracts were given in the district. I'heir occu- 
pation is now almost gone, but being handy men they have turned to 
other work ; they are good laborers, excavators, and even bricklayers. 

Satanis. — These form a larger proportion of the population than is 
usual. It is to he understood that these are not Satanis in the strict 
sense ; as the Census Reports state, Satdnis are, strictly speaking, a sect 
recruited from various castes, and while professing anti-caste principles, 
have themselves hardened into a caste. But for census purposes Andis, 
who in this district are the pusaris (priests) of the aboriginal tomples- 
(Mariamman, &c.). Basis and their families, other classes of temple 
servants who are truly a mixed caste, hut not in the Satdni sense of the 
word, and certain sects of Lingayats, are entered as Satdnis. Of the 
Andis it may he noted that it is these who always perform the rites, 
whether of invocation, offering, or sacrifice, at the indigenous temples, 
and that most of the rural classes will drink water or take food from 
their hands ; hence their employment as cooks in the famine camps and 
as water distributors at the markets. They have hereditary title to the 
priesthood, but occasionally faction disputes arise as to the particular 
Audi who ought to make pujah. Such dispute is usually the result, not 
the cause, of faction, as the right to make pujah is always undertaken in 
recognized and customary turns (murei) ; in such disputes the Andis are 
merely the tools of factious Goundans who wish to get precedence in 
the receipt of honors (niariyathei, e.g., garlands, betel, sacred ash, &e.) 
at village religious festivals. The Andis themselves are usually very 
poor illiterate men of a low type. Many, if not all, are professional 
beggars ; they are usually paid by contributions from the ryots, such as 
eight Madras measures of grain per ryot per annum and four annas per 
pen or fold. They are subservient to the rjmts and are wholly depend- 
ent on them. The modivandis are a special begging class ; they are 
descended from Vellala Goundans, since they had the immemorial 
privilege of taking possession, as of right, of any Vellala child that 
was infirm or maimed. The modivandi made his claim by spitting in 
the child’s face, and the parents were then obliged, even against their 
wiU, to give it up ; thenceforward it was a modivdndi and married 
amongst them. The custom has, of course, fallen into desuetude tor 
the last forty or fifty years, as a complaint of abduction would entail 
serious consequences. Their special village is Modivandi Satya- 
mangalam near Erode, The chief modivdndis recently applied for 
sanction to employ peons with belts and badges upon their begging^ 
tours, probably because contributions are less willingly made now-a-days 
to idle men. They claim to be entitled to sheep and grain from tho 
ryots, but it is a question whether their demands are fully responded to* 
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ShInar. — T hese are fairly numerous owing to the abundance of the 
palmyras in some parts ; they are sometimes cultivators and traders, hut 
usually toddy-drawers. 

Others. — Amongst “ others ” are included Wudders and Vaniyar. 
The former are numerous owing to the hard nature of the suh-soil and 
the immense and increasing number of irrigation wells, which demand 
the labor of strong men accustomed to the use of the crowbar, pick-axe 
and powder. These people of both sexes labor from extreme youth to 
old age ; are black, strong, and of good phj'sique, highly paid, and live 
on strong meat and drink. They are the “ navvies ” of the district, and 
if engaged on contract will well repay the extra price of their labor. 
Their number, 47,784, is far greater than in any other district, Cuddapah 
alone ha’ving above 40,000. They have, however, slightly diminished 
since 1871. 

Vaniyar (oil-mongers) number only 7,863. 

\7ed\r. — These are, now at all events, quite distinct from the Vet- 
tuvar, and arc a very degraded, poor tribe, living by basket-making, 
snaring small game, and so on. They speak a low Canarese, and are as 
simple as savage ; the delight of a party at the gift of a rupee is some- 
thing curious. 

Pariahs. — These are less numerous than is usual. Very little is 
known of this interesting race, who are by no means deserving of the 
character sometimes given them. They are called out- or non- caste ; 
however reeriuted, they foim a complete society among themselves, with 
class rules, ^ae.vi-priests (Valluvar) and gurus. They are by no means 
deficient in intelligence, and show considerable adaptability ; their social 
advancement has never yet been undertaken, and it is unfair to charge 
them altogether with what is often the result, not the cause, of social 
disesteem. The Valluvar are a peculiar class ; they are known as 
panddrams, are astrologers, and both males and females wear the thread. 
They claim, of course, to be the descendants of Tirn-valluvar. Their 
guru is Sarangadesikaswami, who is a strict Vira-saiva (Kannadi Lin- 
gayat) living at Kumbakonam. It is said that Valluva widow's may 
remarry, and that a woman may divorce her husband and take another, 
who must, however, repay the expenses of the first marriage. They are 
not beef-eaters, and observe the usual anniversaries. Pariah widows 
may not reman-y. The Pariahs of this district readily go to the Nilgiri 
estates, where they amass decent sums. In the Census Report 130,386 
Madigas, i.e., Chucklers (Sakkiliyar), have been included amongst 
Pariahs ; this is certainly incorrect, as the two classes are wholly distinct ; 
c.y., it is said that a Pariah may not bathe in his own well, and that if 
he did, the Chucklers would not make or mend his leather buckets ; the 
latter espouse the left and the Pariahs the right hand faction. The 
Pallars are also included, which is equally incorrect ; they are quite dis- 
tinct and invariably live in a separate quarter (Palla-teru) of the village 
by themselves. The Pallan is a stout, shortish, black man, sturdy, a 
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meat-eater, and not over clean in person or habit ; completely unedu- 
cated, but very industrious in his favorite wet lands. He can hold his 
own in these days of freedom and competition, and, if the season is ad- 
verse, entailing extra work in baling, will demand and obtain a larger 
share of the crop than custom usually permits. He is no longer a serf. 

^ Hill Tribes. — These are Malas ar, Kddar, Muduvar, Puliyar in the 
Anaimalais, l^lasar and Irular in Coimbatore, Irular and ^holaga r 
in North Satyamahgalam, Kollegaland Bhavdni. Kurum bar are also 
found in the north of the district and on the lower Nilgiri slopes. 

In addition to the remarks whiehjwill be found under “ Hill Ranges,” 
the following statement in 1871 of Mr. 'Wedderburn, lately Collector of 
the district, may be recorded : — 

“ The hill tribes ^ number 150 in Kollegal taluk, 256 in Udamalpet, 
and 549 in PoUachi taluk. Those who inhabit the Anaimalai hills are called 
Kadars: Malasars live in the low jungles of PoUachi and L'damalpet taluks 
and in Bolampatti jungles. Those who Uve in the jungles of Kollegal 
taluk are called Sholagars. The hiU tribes of TTdamalpot aud PoU;ichi 
are employed by landholders as agricultural laborers ; some, chioily Kadar.s, 
are employed partly by the Forest Department and partly by merchants to 
coUect forest products, which they barter for grain. They also cultivate 
for themselves patches on the hills with ragi, which they supplement as a 
food supply with roots, vegetables, &e., found on the hiUs.” 

The following remarks on the Sholagar, Irular, and Kddar are 
condensed from Buchanan (1800 A.D.), who, on these matters, wrote 
chiefly from hearsay and not from observation. 

“ The Sholagars of Kollegal cultivate ragi and pulses with the hoe 
(kottu-kadu cultivation), and also coarse plantains ; they speak a dialect of 
Canarese, have scarcely any clothing, and live in wretched huts built of 
bent bambus covered with plantain leaves ; they have not the art of kiUing 
game, but would eat meat if they could get it ; know nothing of intoxicating 
liquor, and live on ragi, pidses, wild yams, and forest produce. They live 
under and obey hereditary chiefs and practise polygamy ; the marriage eere- 
mony is an elopement, followed after the honeymoon by a feast ; widow 
remarriage is allowed ; adultery is unknown, and due reverence is paid to 
aged parents, after whose death annual ceremonies must be performed. The 
tribal god is Eungaswami. 

“ The Irular (ErOigaru) have small neat huts of wattle and daub, 
keep cattle and fowls, snare game and cultivate plantains, ragi, &c., with 
the hoe. They also cut timber and bambus for the people of the low 
country. Their persons are miserable and clothing very scanty. Their 
language is a dialect of Canarese. Popular legend asserts that while, 
searching for food in the forest they entrust their children to tigers, which 
they have the power of charming. 

The Kadars of the Anaimalais live by collecting drugs for the renter, 
while the women collect roots ; they have no cattle and do not cultivate, nor 
can they kill game, but eat what they find dead ; liquor is unknown. Their 

® The nnmhorR are defective, as those of Coimbatore, Satyaraaiigalam, aud Bhavani 
are not mentioned. 
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god is Mudivi’ren, who rules a heaven where good men go ; the wicked go to 
a hell. Bey-kottu-amman and Kaliamman are their female deities ; Corabun 
(? Kunimbar), who also live on the hills, are their gurus.’ 

LANGUAGE. 

The principal languages are Tamil, Telugu and Canarese, which 
are spoken by 1,087,278 (65'59 per cent.), 344,497 (20’78 per cent.), 
and 201,865 (12’18 per cent.) persons respectively. Tamil is the 
officially recognized language of the district generally, but Canarese is 
recognized for Kollegal and the northern part of Bhavdni. Telugu has 
no local status, but is the house language of particular castes, such as 
Telugu Brahmans, Eeddis, Kdmatis, Kavarei8,and Vadugars generally, 
besides Wudders and Dombars ; these all speak Tamil also. Hindustani 
is spoken by the Muhammadans numbering 37,855 ; English, French, 
Arabic, and other languages are but slightly represented. The Tamil is 
fairly pure, and has but a moderate number of local peculiarities. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

A table in the Appendix distributes the people by occupations 
and taluks ; a second is an extract from the license tax returns, and 
gives some idea of the more important trades of the district. The per- 
centages to population under each class with that of the imoccupied 
class are as follows : — 


Class. 

Percentage cn 
totfl 

population. 

Percentage on 
working 
population. 

Coiso- 

l-atore. 

Presi- 

dency. 

Coimba- 

tore. 

Presi- 

dency. 



I. Professional , , 

1-12 

1 50 

1-90 

2-76 



II. Domestic 

0-87 

0-72 

1-47 

1-28 



III. Commercial . , 

0-78 

I'lO 

1-32 

2-57 

Occupied ^ 


IV. Agricultural.. 

37-97 

35-40 

64-30 

65-21 



V. Industrial 

15-20 

10-95 

25-73 

20-81 



VI. Indefinite and non-pro- 







ductive 

3-12 

4-34 

6-28 

8-00 

Unoccupied . 


Unoccupied .. 

40-91 

45-09 





Total . . 

100 

100 

100 

100 


It will be noticed that the unoccupied class, chiefly childi-en and 
old persons, show a percentage (40-94) considerably below the presidency 
average (45-69) ; that of workers, the agricultural class, is slightly 
below, and the industrial class considerably above, the average ; 67-41 
per cent, of the males and 51-13 per cent, of the females are workers. 
Nearly every person in Coimbatore of the working age is a worker. 


’ More modern information "ill be found under “ Hill Eanges. 

9 
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Assuming {vide paragraph 494, Census Report) that the ordinary 
working age is between 12 and 60 years of age, males between those 
ages number 63 per cent, of the total males ; this percentage is 4'41 per 
cent, less than the actual working percentage of 67 4 per cent. Hence 
it is evident that the males begin work before 12 and probably continue 
after 60. Asa matter of fact children in Coimbatore below 12 do light 
tasks in herding cattle and sheep, scaring birds, «S;c., while in weaving 
they are employed in preparing the warp and similar easy labor. 
Similarly with regard to females ; exclusive of those wives whose “ occu- 
pation ” is that of wives, no less than 51‘13 per cent, of the total females 
are occupied, 62'25 per cent, being the proportion between 12 and 60, 
and the presidency working average being 41-90. This is due to the 
large number of women employed as agricultural laborers as welj as 
in weaving cotton and woollen goods, in earthwork (Wudders, de.), 
and so forth. Nine-tenths of the excess of “ occupied ” in Coimbatore 
over the presidency average is due to the excess under females. 

The following table distributes the population according to occupa- 
tions ; — 


Class. 

Order. 

Sub- 

order. 

Title. 

1881. 

Males. 

Females. 

I 

1 

2 

Officers of National Government » . . . 

1,946 

6 1 



2 

Do. of Local do. 

6,341 




3 

Do. of Independent Government Native 

5 

126 j 130 




States. 




2 

1 

Armv . . 

66 




2 

Navy . . 

1 

325 j 


3 

1 

Clergymen, Ministers, and Chnrch Officers. 

4,564 




2 

Lawyers and Law Stationers 

206 




3 

PhyeicianSy Surgeons and Druggists . , 

899 

81 



4 

Authors and Literary Persons . . , , 

312 

46 



5 

Artists . . 





6 

Musicians 

1,423 

56 



7 

Actors . . 

470 

1,130 



8 

Teachers 

1,669 

49 



9 

Scientific Persons .... 

259 

9 


4 

1 

2 

.... 


55 

n 

5 

1 

in Boarding and Lodging 

”204 

88 

ni 

6 

1 

Attendants (Domestic IServants) , , , , 

Mercantile men . , . , , , 

5,043 

2,316 

9,018 

587 



2 

Other General Dealero . . , 

2,073 

1,755 


7 

1 

Carriers on Railways 

876 

43 



2 

Do. on Roads 

3,206 

89 



3 

Do. on Canals and Rivers 

110 




4 

Do. on Seas and Rivers , . 

1 




5 

®’’BaKed in Storaere . . 

174 

15 



6 

Messengers and Porters 

1 013 


IV 

8 

1 

Agriculturists 

349)876 




2 

Arboriculturists 





3 

Horticulturists 

1 326 


V 

9 

10 

1 

1 

Persons engaged about Animals . . 
Workers in Books . . 

4)365 

70 

8,289 



2 

Do. in Musical Instruments . . 

15 




3 

Do. in Prints and Pictiures 





4 

Do. in Carving and Figures . , 

5 

•• 
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1 


Sub- 

Order. 

Title. 

1881. 

Class. 

1 Order. 

1 

Males. 

Females. 

V 

10 

5 

Workers 

in Tackle for Spoi-ts and Gaines . . 

7 




6 

Do. 

in Designs, Medals and Dies 





7 

Do. 

in Watches and Philosophical 

2 






Instruments. 





8 

Do. 

in Surgical Instruments . . 





9 

Do. 

in Arms 

4 




10 

Do. 

in EMachines and Tools 

99 




11 

Do. 

in. Carriages . . . , 

6 




12 

Do. 

in Harness . . 

8 




13 

Do. 

in Ships . . . . . . 

2 




14 

Do. 

in Houses and Buildings . . 

5,608 

690 



In 

Do. 

in Furniture 

10 

6 



16 

Combined with Sub-Orders 10 and 11 

1,131 




17 

Workers in Cht^iuicals 

1,131 

692 


11 

1 

Do. 

in Wool and Worsted 

87 

707 



2 

Do. 

in Silk 

123 

15 



3 

Do. 

in Cotton and Flax , , 

21,461 

39,531 



4 

Do. 

in Mixed Materials 





5 

Do. 

in Dress 

24,668 

7,805 



6 

Do. 

in Hemp and other fibrous Mate- 

1,02.5 

1,249 





rials. 




12 

1 

Do. 

in Animal Food . . 

1,1. >9 

1,499 



2 

Do. 

in Vegetable Food 

8,7.52 

18,449 



2 

Dealers in Food and Drink . . 

13,76.5 

7,096 


13 

3 

Workers 

in Grease, Gut. Bones, Horn, 

107 

135 





Ivorv and Whalebone. 





2 

Do. 

in Skins, Feathers and Quills . . 

18,774 

2,361 



2 

Do. 

in Hair 




14 

3 

Do. 

in Gums and Resins 

1,4.50 

1,256 



2 

Do. 

in Wood 

2,706 

3,371 



3 

Do. 

in Bark 

321 

3,280 



4 

Do. 

in Cane, Rush and Straw . . 

3,941 

6,877 



5 

Do. 

in Paper 

3 



15 

1 

Miners 

• • • • * • . . t . 





2 

Workers 

in Coal 





3 

Do. 

in Stone and Clay . . 

16,360 

14,895 



4 

Do. 

in Earthenware 

■5,20.5 

2,985 



5 

Do. 

in (ilass 

37 




6 

Do. 

in S.'tlt , . 

1,914 

1,497 



7 

Do. 

in Water . . 

73.5 

243 



8 

Do. 

in iiold, SSilver, and Precious 

3,900 

198 





t^tonc.s. 





9 

Do. 

in Copper . . 

36 

1 



10 

Do. 

in Tin and Quicksilver , . 

14 




11 

Do. 

in Zinc 





12 

Do. 

in Lead and Antimony . . 

28 

18 



13 

Do. 

in Brass and other mixed Metals. 

510 

63 



14 

Do. 

in Iron and Steel . , 

2,675 

301 

VI 

16 

1 

General Laborers . . . . . , . , 

15,183 

30,497 



2 

Persons of Indefinite Occupation . , 

4,635 

1,347 


17 

1 

Persons of independent Means 

82 

391 


18 

1 

Persons having “ No Occupation ” 

262,885 

415,331 


The next table is a convenient abstract of the above : 
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The former table is given in detail to show the nature of the 
industries in a Madras district ; see also final table XII, Census Keport, 
Vol. II, which must be read with this table for full details of actual 
occupations. A good deal of explanation is, however, needed. 

Class I, order I ; see “ Departments.” As all Magistrates in this 
order are also Government servants, some confusion has arisen ; only one 
Magistrate is entered, whereas there are numerous stipendiary Magis- 
trates of all grades who are included under Government servants. 

Order II, the army, is represented by pensioners. 

Order III, sub-order 1, includes the church officers of all religions. 
Sub-order 3 contains 49 “ chemists and druggists these are merely 
the shops where common bazaar drugs, both mineral and vegetable, 
are procurable, commonly called “ palasarakku-kadai,” or miscellaneous 
stores. Male accoucheurs, except the officers trained in European 
science, are unknown. There are 515 Vaithij'ars or native physicians ; 
only a few of these are of any repute as skilful ; the others are rustic 
leeches. Sub-order 8 : as a rule, there is no distinction between the 
390 “ schoolmasters ” and 623 “ teachers,” professors and lecturers of 
the Western species being unkno-wn ; a few shistris and pandits must, 
however, be distinguished from the ordinary class of teacher. It is not 
known who are intended by the 259 scientific males and 9 scientific 
females in sub-order 9 ; probably these are also persons learned in the 
sh4stras, and the 9 females are wives. 

Class II, order V, sub-order 2 : domestic servants of all sorts 
number only 5,043, an illustration of the poor and primitive condition 
of society, where most families cannot afford servants, and even in the 
best families much of the house work, including the cooking, is done 
by the ladies. The Census Eeport remarks will be perused with interest. 

Class III, order VI, sub-order 1 : there are 1,736 “ merchants; ” 
these include the wholesale dealers in produce, who gather it from the 
brokers and ryots and export it, selling in return cloths and the produce 
of other districts ; also the money lenders or soukars. There are two 
native hanks ; the Life Assurance Agent does not appear in the return, 
though located in Coimbatore town. Market lessees are imderstated at 
3, as there are several in each taluk. 

Order VII, sub-order 2 : the 298 “ cab-owners, cabmen, and livery 
stable keepers ” are evidently the proprietors of the several bullock 
transit lines {vide Taluk Notices) and of the bullock carts and jutkas 
which ply for hire at railway stations. The “ carters and draymen ” are 
those who keep carts for hire, not those who own carts as part of their 
agricultural stock. Sub-order 3 comprises the owners and workers of 
the coracles, large and small, which are used at the river ferries ; occa- 
sionally these transport passengers and goods, especially green manures, 
by river and channel. 

Class IV, order VIII, sub-order 1 : the names of the various occu- 
pations, adopted apparently from the English tables, have caused much 
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confusion. The collocation of the words “ proprietor, landlord, farmer, 
permanent lease-holder and farm bailiff,” with their position before the 
words puttahdar, ryot, shows that the “ landlord, &c.” in the English 
sense, viz., squire or nobleman, or in South India parlance, zemindar, 
muttahdar, or poligar, was intended. But as ryots in Coimbatore 
justly regard themselves as practically proprietors (strictly co-proprie- 
tors with the State), since they have often held from time immemorial, 
are holders indefeasihly, subject only to the payment of the State share, 
and can alienate their occupancy right at pleasure and without the 
consent of the State, no less than 134,400 have entered themselves as 
proprietors,” whereas there are, speaking in the English sense, only 
12 “landlords,” viz,, the poligars, p/m an unknown but not large 
number of inamdars, whose rights extend to the land and not merely to 
the receipt of certain sums of money. On the other hand, only 15,731 
have entered themselves as “ puttahdars and ryots ” and 30,904 under 
the very vague heading of “ agriculturists.” Now the actual number of 
Government puttahs in Fasli 1291 (1881-82) was 196,068, and though 
many were held by single individuals, these were more than balanced 
by the joint puttahs, which numbered 105,319, each containing from 1 
to 20 persons, so that there were, including women and children, 442, 1 1 7 
ryot proprietors. Hence, to arrive at the true total of “ ryots,” the entry 
under “ proprietors ” must be added to those under “ lyots and agri- 
culturists,” which, with the similar entries under females, make up a 
census total of 268,893 ; the difference between this and the larger 
numbers is made up of children, &c. who were not separately enume- 
rated in the census as proprietors, but are frequently so entered in 
puttahs. No “ landlords ” are entered, though the poligars at all events 
are landlords. “ Tenants ” at 24,320 are much imderstated, but many of 
this class are also puttahdars and appear therefore under other names. 
The 753 “ land agents ” are myths ; there are a few agents who practise 
under Act VIII of 1865, hut of laud and estate agents none ; possibly 
these are the various revenue amins who occasionally serve Government 
processes in the collection of the land revenue. Sub-order 3 : “ Horti- 
culturists ” proper there are none ; there are above 50,000 gardens so 
called, that is, fields where wells are used to grow both ordinary cereal 
and more valuable crops, but these are not gardens other than in the 
sense of market gardens, and the ryots are ordinaiy ryots who appear 
under sub-order 1. Coeoanut and betel nut tope gardeners are far 
too few at 22, as there are himdreds near Coimbatore alone ; these also 
probably appear as ryots or proprietors. 

Class V, order X, sub-order 1, &e. : the “ printers,” with the 
exception of those in two small private presses in Coimbatore, are the 
men employed in the Government district press. There are several 
book agents, hut as these are schoolmasters, they appear under that 


‘0 Cf. Board’s Proceedings, No. 3429a, dated 19th Decemher 1878, pages 141 and 146. 
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head ; vemacidar hooks are sold by general dealers. The entries under 
the other sub-orders are few, and the fact is illustrative of the backward 
state of an average district in matters of civilisation; music, art, the 
raechauical and technical arts and industries, house architecture, house 
comforts and luxuries, physical and mental recreations, can have made 
but little progress where the list of persons ministering to such wants 
or carrying on such professions and trades is so limited. Moreover there 
is a good deal of explanation and correction needed in the list, meagre 
as it is. The “ musical instruments ” are the common drum, bag-pipe, 
horn and vina (lute) ; “ wood carvung ” has attained no excellence, and 
is almost confined to joining and cabinet work ; the “ gun smiths 
manufacture only the rudest matchlock weapons; 96 “ spinning, weaving, 
and agricultural machine makers ” can only be the smiths who make 
mamoties (hoes) and ploughs, and the simide looms of the country ; other 
machines or implements there are none. The 874 “ manufacturing 
chemists ” would seem to show a splendid condition of the various techni- 
cal arts, but they are wholly mythical, and enquiry has failed to explain 
the entry ; the simple dyes required in the weaving trade are prepared 
by the weavers themselves, except as regards the aniline dyes now com- 
ing into use ; “ there is no such thing as a manufacturing chemist or 
trade of the sort. “ Match makers ” do not really exist in the district. 
Another illustration of Indian life is afforded by the small number (16 
males and females) of “ house proprietors” (sub-order 14), in the sense 
of owner for the purpose of dealing in houses. Almost every one 
except in the towns, and there also very generally, lives in his own and 
not in a hired house, and house owning is therefore seldom practised as 
a business. On the other hand there are “ gunpowder makers ” who 
are not entered, country gunpowder being largely used in blasting and 
fireworks, and “ cart builders ” are much understated at 6, as there are 
many more than that in Erode taluk alone. 

Order XI, sub-order 5 : the 5,180 “ hair-dressers ” are the ordinary 
barbers, whose stock in trade is a fragment of looking-glass, a couple of 
razors and pair of tweezers and ear-picks, and whose shop is a small shed 
or shady tree ; the 11,345 ‘ ’ shoemakers ” are, with one or two exceptions, 
the Chucklers, who deal in hides or leather and make the ordinary sandals, 
while the 7,629 “ laundry keepers ” are the dhobies, whose usual laundry 
is the bed of a stream or tank, and whose apparatus is a flat stone and 
boiling utensils in the simple shape of large chatties. 

Order XII, sub-order 2 : the m7 entry under “ sugar-refiner ” is 
because those who make sugar, also and more largely make jaggery, 
and therefore appear under that head ; fair brown sugar is both made 
and sold. Sub-order 3 : the 1,294 “ tobacconists ” are probably growers, 
and therefore curers, of tobacco ; every miscellaneous shop sells tobacco 
and snuff, but shops solely devoted to tobacco are unknown. 


Tahsildars and others have enquired without success as to the persons who have thus 
entered themselves. 
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Order XIII, sub-order 1 : as pointed out in the Census Report, the 14 
“ manure manufacturers ” are exactly the reverse, viz., those who convert 
manure into fuel (hratties) by admixture with chaif. Messrs. Stanes 
and Co. deal in bone and other manures, but appear under another 
head. Sub-order 2 : the “ tanners ” are understated at 36 if ordinary 
Chucklers are included, and overstated if only regular tanneries are 
understood, such as those in Coimbatore and Pallapatti, unless, as is 
probable, various members of the firm and probably their families are 
included. The 203 “ leather case and bag manufacturers ” are probably 
the makers of the leathern buckets used for the wells ; but as every 
Chuckler does this the entry is imintelligible. 

Order XIV, sub-order 1 : “ linseed oil and cake ” are not made in 
this district ; the entry is probably an error for gingely. The “ pitch 
distillers ” are probably those who get dammer from the forest trees, 
frequently by the application of heat. Sub-order 2 ; “charcoal burners ” 
are much understated at 9 ; they may be numbered by hundreds, but 
probably appear under other heads. Sub-order 3 : the “ workers in 
bark ” are those who collect white acacia bark for the distiller, or cassia 
bark for the tanner. The “ leaf stitchers ” are those who supply leaf 
plates for use at meals. Sub-order 5 : paper manufacture was said in 
1881 to have ceased, and is certainly not now carried on ; it was only a 
petty hand manufacture of coarse country paper, produced by beating 
up old gunny and old paper. 

Order XV, sub-order 4 ; the manufacturers of earthenware ” are 
the village potters who can make merely the common porous chatty for 
holding water or grain. Sub-order 5 : the entry of 31 under “ glass 
manufacture ” is an error; there are not even bangle makers, and 
certainly no glass makers ; probably the entries relate to bangle dealers, 
as this item is blank for the district, whereas there are a good many 
dealers, as may be seen at every weekly market ; in Erode town alone 
there are one or two families of this class, and these are evidently the 
“ glass makers ” of Erode. Sub-order 8 : there are several families of 
lapidaries near Tirupfir, who make spectacles and images from quartz 
crystals and a species of green jade (?) ; these probably appear under 
“ stone workers ; ” there are no other lapidaries. Sub-order 10 : there 
are no “ tin manufacturers,’' i.e., workers in pure tin ; this is probably 
a mistake for tin-plate workers. 

Order XVII, sub-order 1 : the absence of a leisured and monied 
class to which is attributable so much of Western civilisation, whether 
in its direct contributions to progress or in the efforts made by business 
men to obtain the coveted position, is very conspicuous in this sub-order; 
there are very few persons living an independent life on their accumu- 
lated means. 

Those returned as of “ No occupation ” have been noted above. 

Femaks. The remarks as to males generally apply to females also, 
but it is difficult to know who the “ female Law Court officer ” is or 
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the three “ Police officers, or the 325 persons belonging to the navy.” 
The impossible entry of 9 Hindu and Muhammadan “ priestesses ” 
is evidently an error of enumeration, probably due to the “ ditto ” 
entry in the schedules ; they are no doubt the wives of priests. 

The nunsof the Coimbatore convent do not find a place in sub-order 2. 

“ Midwives ” are entered as only 29, but this is a mistake, as barber 
females genorall}^ are mid wives. 

Under class II, order IV, it was intended that wives should have 
been entered, but this has not been understood by the enumerators, so 
that the heads are practically blank. Female carpenters are rare if not 
unknown, and the 202 are probably the result of the “ ditto ” entry of the 
schedules under the husbands’ “ occupation ” entry ; so also the black- 
smiths. The female “ hair-dressers ” are probably those who perform the 
usual and painful depilatory operations for women. 

The entry of 2,105 “ distillers ” as against 44 males is unintelligible 
and erroneous ; there are uo such persons ; there is of course only one 
distillery in the district. A large number of women are engaged in 
coffee curing at Messrs. Stanes, but probably appear as laborers. The 
small number of persons (74 females and 14 males) engaged in making 
bratties (dung fuel cakes) as a business is gratifying. 

For details of the town population, see Table XII and Vol. II, 
Census Report. 

For details of some occupations, see “ Industries.” A few remarks 
will be found in the economic section regarding the occupations of this 
district. 

CIVIL CONDITION. 


The following table gives the conjugal condition of each sex : — 



Single. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Tutal. 


Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Femalea. 

Males. 

Females. 

Coimbatore. 









Actual number 

447,091 

339,6.58 

327,658 

342,403 

30,073 

166,639 

806,859 

850,831 

Number per 100 . . 

OO’OO 

40- 0-2 

40-71 

40-35 

3-74 

19-63 

Presidency, 









Number per 100 . . 
Number calculated at 

54-71 

36-42 

41-46 

42-32 

3-83 

21-26 

•• 


presidency average 

440,371 

309,136 

333,729 

359,194 

30,826 

180,434 

806,859 

850,831 


From the above it is seen that the people, especially females, marry 
later than is usual in the presidency, the single being principally those 
below the usual marriage age. As might consequently be expected, the 
number of widowed, especially female, is well below the average. This 
would be even less but that the VellMa widows do not remarry, while 
concubinage with caste people is not considered absolutely immoral. It 
is further seen that the population is nearly monogamous, the number 
of married males being but slightly below that of females ; 14,745 or 

10 
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4-5 of the married males have two wives. The Velldla custom is only to 
take one wife, but if she is barren, or another field hand is wanted, there 
is no objection to a second wife if the consent of the first be obtained. 

The age of marriage and widowhood is further illustrated by the 
following comparative table of ages : — 


Ages. 

Single. 

Married. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Number. 

Percent- 
age of total 
males. 

Number. 

Percent- 
age of total 
females. 

1 Percent- 

N umber, age of total 
j males. 

0—10 .. 

10—15 .. 

15—20 .. 

20—25 . . 

25—30 . . 

30—40 . . 

40 — 50 . . 

uQ — 60 . • . . 

Above 60 

Not slated 

Total . . 

215,572 

106,073 

63,461 

33,003 

17,076 

8,738 

1,912 

754 

453 

49 

26-78 

1318 

7-88 

41 

212 

108 

•23 

•08 

*05 

*006 

223,174 

83,595 

24,443 

4,346 

1,3.59 

1,352 

700 

349 

299 

41 

20-41 
9-84 
2-88 
•51 
•16 
•16 
•08 
■ -04 
•03 
•004 

931 

2,062 

9,896 

27.. 328 
51,176 

107.494 

68,602 

37. . 572 

22.. 598 

23 

•11 

■25 

1-22 

3- 3 

6-3 

13-4 

8-.5 

4- 6 

2-7 

•002 

447,091 

55-54 

339,658 

40-03 

3i7,682 

40-71 

Ages. 

Married— ( Com td.l . 

Widowed. 


Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Number. 

Percent- 
age of total 
females. 

Number. 

Percent- 
age of total 
males. 

N umber. 

Percent- 
age of total 
females. 

0—10 .. 

10—15 .. 

1.5— 20 .. 

20—25 . . 

2.5— 30 , . 

30—40 . . 

40—50 . . 

50—60 . . 

Above 60 

Not stated 

Total .. 

3,1.57 

15,432 

38,818 

67,120 

69,212 

87,665 

40,694 

15,403 

4,872 

30 

•37 

1-8 

4-59 

7-90 

8 15 
103 
4-81 
1-81 
•57 
•003 

33 

56 

238 

764 

1,856 

5.709 

6,6.58 

6,-566 

8,187 

6 

■004 

•006 

•02 

•09 

•23 

709 

-82 

•81 

101 

196 

754 

2,0.50 

6,178 

10,952 

34,499 

41,947 

35,813 

34,225 

25 

•02 

•08 

•24 

•72 

1-29 

4-08 

4'96 

4-24 

4^05 

•002 

342,403 

40-34 

30,073 

3-73 

166,639 

19-63 


It is evident by this that the general marrying age for males is 
above 20, and that for females it practically begins after 10, probably 
at puberty, or say 13, but is rare before 15 ; those marriages below 15 
for males and 10 for females may be safely put down as all Brahmans, 
Komati Shettis. Owing to the large Velldla population, in 
which ^rls only marry at or after puberty, and the sons when capable 
o earning a livelihood, the marriage ages fairly correspond with the 
^es respectively of 20 and 25 in England. The disproportion between 
the sexes under the head of widowed, suggests (1) that widowers often 
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marry again, which is certainly true, thus preventing many bachelors 
from marrying early, and -that widows do not remarry ; (2) that widows 
are longer lived than the widowers, as maybe judged from the numbers 
above 50 years of age, where it may be presumed that the paucity of 
widowers is not due to remarriage but to death. 

Looking to the precocity of Hindu life, it may be fairly said that 
Brahmans apart, marriage is comparatively speaking not very early in 
Coimbatore. 


EDUCATION. 

In 1881 there were edueated or under instruction 89,909, viz. 
83,202 males and 6,707 females ; the percentages, 10’31 and 0-79, are 
below those for the presidency, viz., 13'77 and 0-87. The numbers 
altogether have increased by 26,696 or 42-23 per cent, upon those 
recorded in 1871, and there are “thirty times as many females 
educated now as in 1871,” when only 226 were educated, most of 
whom were Europeans, Eurasians, and dancing girls ; practically no 
Hindu females except dancing girls were educated in 1871. 

The following table gives particulars : — 


1881. 

Sex. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Under 

instruction. 

Instructed. 

Illiterate. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

Hindus . . | 

Muhammadans, j 
Chiistians . . | 

Others . . | 

Males . . 
Females. 
Males . , 
Females. 
Males . . 
Females. 
Males . . 
Females. 

782,016 

824,327 

18.214 

19,641 

6,.520 

6,806 

109 

57 

19,648 

1,208 

1,348 

92 

634 

356 

10 

1 

2-51 

0-15 

7-40 

0- 47 
9-72 
5-23 
917 

1- 75 

66,504 

4,415 

3,875 

184 

1,131 

449 

52 

2 

7-23 

0o3 

21-27 

0-94 

17-35 

6-6 

47-71 

3-51 

705,864 

818,704 

12,991 

19,365 

4,755 

6,001 

47 

54 

90-26 

99-32 

71- 33 
98-59 

72- 93 
88-17 
43-12 
94-74 

Total . . 1 

Males . . 
Females. 

806,859 

850,831 

21,640 

1,657 

2-68 

0-2 

61,562 

5,050 

7-63 

0-59 

723,657 

844,124 

89-69 

99-21 



Total of both sexes. 

1881. 

Sex. 

Total 

Under 

instruction. 

Instructed. 

Illiterate. 



number. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

Hindus .. | 

Males . . 
Females. 

1 1,606,343 

20,856 

1-3 

60,919 

3-79 

1,624,568 

94-91 

Muhammadans. | 

Males . . 
Females. 

J 37,8-55 

1,440 

3*81 

4,059 

10-72 

32,356 

85-47 

Christians .. | 

Males . . 
Females. 

1 13,326 

990 

7-43 

1,580 

11-86 

10,756 

80-71 

Others . . | 

Males . , 

Females. 

1 166 

11 

6-63 

54 

32-83 

101 

60-84 

Total . . 1 

Males . . 
Females. 

1 1,657,690 

23,297 

1-41 

66,612 

4-02 

1,567,781 

94-58 
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Fifteen thousand two hundred and sixty-three did not state their 
educational condition, and have been entered with “ illiterate,” since, 
if educated, they would not have omitted the fact. 

The percentage under Christians is somewhat unduly high owing to 
the inclusion of Europeans and Eurasians, who in 1881 had not been 
separately tabulated ; in 1871 the tabulation was as follows : — 


— 

Total. 

Able to read 
and write. 

Percentage. 

Europeans and Eurasians . . 

624 

269 

43-9 

Native Christians 

11,443 

651 

57 


The former table affords a very instructive study. The total result 
is approximately shown in abstract as follows : — 




1 Instructed and under 




irtstruction. 


1 

Religion. 


r— i 




1871. 

1881. 


1 

1 

Hindus , . . . . . 

1 in 30 

1 in 20 



Muhammadans . . 

1 in 11 

1 in 7 



Christiana . . , , 

I in 13 

1 in 5 


1 

Others 

i 

1 in 11 

1 in 3 



The comparative percentage of Christian females “ under instruc- 
tion” and “ instructed” is noteworthy, while the ratio of those “under 
instruction ” to “ instructed ’’ shows that considerable progress is now 
being made amongst this class. 

The percentage of both sexes and all religions, including those under 
instruction, is 5-42 as against 3-6 in 1871. 

The fi^es given above point unmistakably to the absolute necessity 
of immediate and vigorous effort in the matter of education. Even 
these numbers give too cheerful a view, since the amount of instruction 
possessed by the bulk of the “ instructed ” is but of the slightest and 
most meagre description ; it is not worthy of the name of education, 
many persons being merely able to sign their names, or to scrawl with 
immense difficulty an almost illegible page, while they are all but 
mnocent of the simplest arithmetic; other education they do not possess 
in the smallest degree, especially that which would enable them to form 
a^imd judgment in their ordinary affairs, or that technical education 
which would give them fresh ideas in their industries. Good wholesome 
vernacular literature does not exist for them even if they can really 
read, and their best works are hidden in (to them) unintelligible 
poe ry. le educationist and Local Boards have much to do for 
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The following table gives the ratio of schools and scholars to area 
and population in 1881 : — 


Sarvej'ed area 
in square 

miles. 

Population. 

Number of 
schools. 

oquare miles 
per school. 

Population per 
school. 

Pupils. 

Eatio of pupils 
to popula- 
tion. 

Ratio of male 
pupils to male 
population. 

Eatio of female 
pupils to female 
population. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

6,432 

1,657,690 

1,184 

5-4 

1,400 

21,640 

1,657 

23,297 

lin 71 

1 in 37 

1 in 513 


The area e.xcludes hills and forests, which contain only a few wild 
tribes. The non -inspected pial schools are included in the figures. 

The population of a school-going age, say 5 to 15, was in 1881 
something above 205,181 males and 216,670 females ; the number 
actually under instruction was 21,640 and 1,657 respectively, or 10 '65 
and 0’76 per cent., or nearly 1 in 10 and 1 in 131. The Coimbatore 
ratio of male pupils to population for all towns of the district is the 
second highest in the presidency, viz., 5‘754 ; vide report on elementary 
education in Gr.O., 399 of 7th December 1881. This report further 
remarks : “ It is a very noteworthy fact, and one that cannot be ignored 
or explained away, that the districts whose towns in the aggregate 
have more than 5 per cent, of their population under instruction, are 
districts the education of whose town population has been mainly left 
to private effort. In the town of Coimbatore, where Grovemment 
have never established a school, there are probably at least 4 boys in 
every 5 reading in schools, probably more. In Coimbatore the higher 
schools are all more or less of a missionary character.” The contrast of 
this with the educational condition of the whole district is very marked ; 
rural schools are small and sparse, except along the Cauvery valley 
and in a few special localities. 

The census of 1881 does not show education according to castes, but 
in 1883-84 the chief Coimbatore town schools had pupils as follows. 
Eurasians are omitted as they have separate schools. For informa- 
tion as to education generally, see section on that subject. 
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Up to Upper 
IV inclu- 
sive 

Above Upper 
IV 

Up to Upper 
IV inclu- 

sive 

Above Upper 
IV 

Up to Upper 
IV inclu- 
sive . . 

Above Upper 
IV 

Up to Upper 

1 V inclu- 

sive 

Above' Upper 
IV 

2 

X 

Oollejfc and Branch 
iSchool. ’ 

London Mission 
High .School. 

' 

Native High 
School. 

L 

Total . . 

1 
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In the Appendix will be found a statement based upon the returns 
from the various dispensaries for a series of years ; except with regard 
to difficult labours, cholera, and small-pox, cases of which seldom come 
to the hospitals, it may be roundly stated that this return shows the 
district diseases, except Guinea- worm, with considerable accm’acy, since 
there is in each taluk at least one dispensary, which is largely 
resorted to from all parts. Certain diseases, such as ulcer, show with 
undue prominence owing to the effect of the famine in 1877-78, and 
even in 1879 ; ulcer is always rife owing to a bad state of blood amongst 
many classes, but after the famine it was fearfully prevalent. Malari- 
ous fever showed very high in 1878 and 1879, this being probably one 
of the famine sequelie due to the abundant rainfall amidst enfeebled 
people. The table shows that malarious fever (16'34), ophthalmia 
chiefly conjunctivitis (9-94), ulcers (9‘73), skin diseases (6‘63), boils 
and abscesses (5‘37), and rheumatic affections (4'31), are, in the order 
named, the most prevalent diseases. Both the venereal diseases are 
tolerably common, but seemingly less so than in many other districts. 
Guinea-worm (dracunculus) is terribly prevalent, but is mostly treated 
by the people themselves, since nothing but patience and the application 
of simples for a considerable period can help the sufferer, so that 
hospital treatment is useless ; stimulating poultices are usually applied. 
Its prevalence is due probably to the abundance of step-wells, and their 
use for all purposes. 

Cholera has long been known in the district and is mentioned in 
early reports ; small-pox has always been prevalent, and to this must 
be attributed very many of the cases of blindness observable (2,963), as 
well as other infirmities ; small-pox is the usual answer to inquiries as 
to the cause of blindness, and indeed the scarred face too often tells its 
own tale. Small-pox deaths and outbreaks are very badly reported ; 
to judge by the records of deaths and by village reports it is rare, but, 
in spite of vaccination, it is only necessary even now to go into a village 
school and count the children under fourteen years old whose faces bear 
the marks, to know beyond all cavil that it is still common, and that 
vaccinators’ work is either ineffective, too late, or too scanty ; vaccination 
registers are not a sufficient test of protection, and the most rigid care 
in, and scrutiny over, the work can alone give true and general protec- 
tion. To say that 5 out of every 20 school- boys under 14 have had 
smaU-pox is probably within the mark. The following are the officially 
recorded deaths from cholera since 1851 ; those from small-pox average 
973 per annum since I860. 


Year. 

Cholera 

deaths. 

Year. 

Cholera 

deaths. 

Year. 

1851 

534 

1855 

800 

1859 

1852 

853 

1856 

. . 4,903 1 

I860 

1853 

.. 5,108 

' 1857 

.. 12.383 

1861 

1854 

.. 4,523 1 

1858 

. , 4,400 ; 

1832 


Cholera 

deaths. 

627 

1.817 

1.288 

920 
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Year. 

Cholera 

deaths. 

Year. 

Cholera 

deaths. 

year. 

Cholera 

deaths. 

1863 .. 

3,814 

1870 

.. 2,913 

1877 

. . 12,528 

1864 .. 

5,452 

1871 

83 

1878 

233 

1865 .. 

4,037 

1872 

• • 

1879 

. . 

1866 . . 

7,780 

1873 

• • • • 

1880 

. . 

1867 .. 

373 

1874 

62 

1881 

432 

1868 . . 

15 

1875 

.. 14,220 

1882 

.. 1,451 

1869 .. 

827 

1876 

.. 26,933 

1883 

.. 3,379 


The usual time for cholera is from November to February. It will 
be observed that the worst outbreaks were coincident with scarcities or 
famines. 

Accidental Deaths and Suicides. — The following table gives 
averages of accidental or unnatural deaths as reported : — 


Quinquennium. 

Average per annum. 

By 

suicide. 

By 

accidental 

drowning. 

By 

wounds and 
accidents. 

By 

snake-bite. 

By 

wild 

beasts. 

Total. 

1867-72 

95 

414 

72 

9 

8 

598 

1872-77 

115 

334 

70 

54 

5 

508 

1877-82 

135 

498 

59 

44 

11 

747 


That the accidental deaths by drowning are chiefly accidents is 
probable both from the ages as reported and from the fact that they 
are by far the most frequent when there have been heavy monsoons, so 
that the wells are slippery and full of water. As much of the bathing 
is done in the wells, and as most of the water for domestic use is got 
from the numerous (60,000) irrigation wells by descending steep, wet, 
ill-formed, and improtected steps, and dipping by hand large vessels 
into the water, it is a matter for wonder that there are not more deaths, 
considering the age and sex of the usual drawers of water. Apart from 
the sanitary considerations, this is a reason for the more general intro- 
duction of village draw-wells for drinking water. At only one kudam 
(three or four gallon vessel) per house per ^em — and assuming that only 
half the houses are supplied in this way — at least 65,000,000, and proba- 
bly more than double that number of descents into these wells must be 
made every year for drawing water alone, besides for bathing and casual 
drinking. 

Deaths by snake-bite are not very common, and those by wild beasts 
are confined to the forest taluks. 

The following table shows the infirmities recorded in the censuses ; 
the percentage columns show the ratio to the total under the infirmity. 
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Total of all I Ages. 


Census. 

Infirmity. 

Both sexes. 

Mule. 

i 

Under 5. 

5- 

-10. 

10- 


15- 

-20. 

20—30. 

1 

i 1 
1 

;S 

Per cent. 

Number. 

Per cent. 

Number. 

Per cent. 

Number. 

c 

47 

0 

U 

« 

Oh 

Number. 

Per cent. 

1871 . 

> Unsound ^ 

509 

244 

1 265 

0 

1-7 

4:1 

8*4 

47 

9'2 

69 

13-5 

125 

24*5 

1881 . 

) mind. \ 

248 

140 

1 108 

1 

*4 

6 

2*4 

16 

6*4 

19 

7*6 

59 

20*1 

1871 


4.215 

1.795 

2.420 

2.36 

5*5 

279 

6*6 

206 

4*8 

330 

7*8 

695 

16*4 

1881 . 


2,963 

1,106 

1,767 

60 

2 02 

166 

5*5 

181 

6*1 

146 

4*9 

367 

12-3 

1871 . 

■) - C 

2,474 

1,250 

1,224 

196 

7*9 

320 

12*9 

253 

10*2 

223 

9*01 

378 

15*2 

1881 


625 

349 

, 276 

22 

35 

i:u 

21*4 

126 

20*1 

83 

13-2 

134 

21*4 

1871 

^ (■ 

399 

247 

152 

5 

1*2 

16 

4*01 

23 

57 

19 

• 4-7 

48 

12*03 

1881 . 


211 

135 

106 

2 

8 

6 

2*4 

5 

2 07 

8 

3*3 

82 

13-2 


Census. 

Infirmity. 

Total of all ages. 




•> — {Contimufl). 



Numl)er 

Presidency 
number 
per 10,000. 

Both sexes. 


Female. 

30-40. j 

40- 

50. 

50—60. j 

Above CO. 

Number. 

1 1 

i 

Number. 

.toa 

0 

£ 

Per cent 

i j 

Per cent 

per 

10,000. 

1871 . . 

7 Unsound f 

509 

244 

265 83 

16*3 

7J> 

l.'>*5 

36 

6*8 , 

19 1 

3*7 

2-9S 


1881 

j mind. \ 

248 

i« 

108 

to 

19 6 

52 

20*9 

32 

12*8 

It , 

5’C 

1*5 

3*34 

1871 


4,215 

1,795 

2,420 

.'.•so 

13 9 

578 

13*7 

595 

U*1 ’ 

707 ‘ 

16’7 

2t* 


1881 . 


2,963 

4,196 

1,767 

479 

ICl 

410 

U1 

363 

12 2 

788 ; 

26*3 

17-87 

16*38 

1871 


2,474 

1,250 

1,224 

305 

12 3 

268 

10*8 

241 

9-4 

287 ! 

irc 

u* 


1881 


625 

349 

276 

Cl 

. 9*7 

40 

6*3 

' 14 


11 ; 

1 7 

3-8 

6*63 

1871 ... 

7 •* e 

399 

247 

152 

7.5 

IS'7 

7t 

18*5 

75 

' 18-7 

64 ■ 

10 04 

2-26 


1881 


241 

135 

106 

36 

14*9 

58 

24*06 

47 

1 

19*5 

47 1 

19-5 

1-45 

4*69 


The first point for notice is the enormous diminution since 1871; 
this is largely attributable to the effect of famine both upon infirm 
constitutions and upon the power of obtaining a livelihood ; partly, 
however, to the exclusion of the merely deaf {vide infra). The second 
point is that several entries under each head are double entries, some 
blind being also deaf-mutes, some lepers blind, and so forth ; the exact 
number is not ascertainable. The third point is, whether those entered 
as deaf-mutes include those who are merely deaf ; this is stated as 
probable in the Census Report for 1871 (p. 198) and as a fact in the 
Madras Manual of Hygiene, and is borne out by experience in the 
district that, though many are deaf, few are both deaf and dumb. 
Moreover in 1871 the proportion of alleged deaf-mutes below and above 
20 years of age was as 20 to 30, while in the ordinary population it 
was as 19 to 21 ; hence under this infirmity there were relatively many 
more aged than amongst the normal classes. This is contrary to 
experience as to the vitality of deaf-mutes, and to the results of the 
census of 1881, which returns the proportion as 36 J to 26 for deaf- 
mutes below and above 20 years old, as against a ratio for the general 
population of 24 to 26. The 1871 figures evidently represent deaf- 
mutes and deaf, especially those deaf by age ; those for 1881 chiefly 
deaf-mutes ; hence the principal cause of the great diminution since 
1871. The proportion of deaf-mutes to population is low, viz., 34 per 

11 
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10,000 as against 5^ for the presidency ; this is probably due to a dry 
healthy climate and marriage at a not very early age, and compares 
favorably with the proportion in European countries. The fourth point 
is that the blind are frequently so from small-pox ; the large number of 
adults of medium age corroborates this, which district experience sug- 
gests. It would be interesting to know whether all these are really 
blind or only purblind; many persons are almost blind in the dusk, 
though not so during the day. The number of blind seems extremely 
large, and more so than is suggested by experience. Their vitality is 
also very remarkable to judge by the age columns ; this seems to show 
that those purblind by age have been included ; this is also corroborated 
by district experience. The fifth point is that females suffering from 
these infirmities are at all ages considerably fewer than males ; the only 
noticeable exception is the great excess of blind females at the ages of 
50 and upwards. The sixth point is the immense excess of male lepers 
above females at all ages above 20 ; the vitality of the lepers is also 
remarkable, the number of those above 50 being 39 per cent, of the 
whole. The last point is that in few of these eases is the infirmity 
congenital to judge by the fact that the first decade contains far fewer 
under any infirmity than any succeeding decade ; this is strikingly 
illustrated in the case of those of unsound mind — who are therefore 
probably lunatics, not idiots — and of lepers ; deaf-mutes, however, are 
of course an exception, the second decade alone being higher than the 
first decade, after which they rapidly die out. The district as a whole 
has proportionately fewer infirmities than the presidency in general. 
It is evident that there is a vast and unexplored field for the sanitarian, 
the physician, and the philanthropist. There is no charitable institution 
for the education and treatment of the blind, deaf and dumb, idiotic or 
insane, or other of the “ abnormal classes.” Coimbatore, however, is on 
a level with the rest of the presidency in this respect. 


AGES. 


The following table gives the ages of the people in decennial periods. 


I 

Ages. 

■ 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Percent- 
age to 
total 
popula- 
tion. 

Presi- 

dency 

percent- 

age. 

Fainine 

district 

percent- 

age. 

Percent- 
age to 
total in 
1871. 

0—10 

10—20 

20—30 

30—40 

40—60 

50—60 

60 & upwards. 

Total .. 

riTL _ 

218,372 

181,902 

131,259 

121,975 

77,192 

44,910 

31,249 

228,438 

165,221 

1.59,239 

123,565 

83,374 

51,584 

39,410 

446,810 

347,123 

290,498 

245,540 

160,566 

96,494 

70,659 

26-95 

20-94 

17-53 

14-81 

9-69 

5-82 

4-26 

26-40 

21-15 

16-85 

14-48 

9-64 

6-05 

6-43 

24-38 

21-66 

17-81 

15-46 

9-88 

5-90 

4-91 

30-09 

22-36 

16-89 

12-44 

8-61 

4-64 

4-97 

806,859 

850,831 

1,657,690 

100 

, 

lOO 

100 

100 


and above 60 is probably due 
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ages at eacli age to total population come out for 1871 and 1881 as 
follow in comparison with those of the presidency : — 



Under 20. 

21 to 40. 

41 to 60. 

Above 60. 


Male 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 


26-77 

26-6.5 

15-09 

15 87 

6-47 

6-52 

1-30 

1-33 


•24- 14 

23 7b 

15-27 

17-06 

7-36 

8-14 

1-89 

2-38 

Prepjrlpnpv .t .. 

26-12 

25-79 

15-08 

15 25 

6-69 

6-60 

2-35 

2-22 

rreaiaenc) ^ 

23-07 

22-39 

14-98 

16-01 

7-50 

7'75 

3-93 

4-37 


Assuming the above two tables to be approximately correct, it 
appears that females exceed males by about 5 per cent, in the first 10 
years, that between 10 and 20 female mortality is above the average and 
reduces their number to much below that of males, and that after 20 
the female expectation of life is better than that of men, especially at 
50 and upwards. 

Roughly speaking, the population under 60 is for 1881 divided 
medially by a line passing through the twentieth year, viz. : — 


— 

Fer millc. 

Coimbatore. 

Presidency. 

Famine 

districts. 

1871. 

1881. 

1871. 

1881. 

1881. 

Under 20 

524-5 

478-94 

526-49 

469'00 

456-17 

20 to 60 

425-8 

478-44 

441-43 

476-89 

495-11 

60, &c. 

49-7 

42-63 

32-08 

64-11 

48-72 


The famine mark on this comparison is the low proportion of the 
young and of aged people. The remarkable feature about the table is 
the immense excess in 1871 of those under 20. This is a strong proof 
of the suggestion that between 1850 and 1871, apparently from the 
stimulus of high prices and thereby added comforts, the population 
increased at an abnormal rate. It will be curious to note the proportion 
in 1891. 

The population of a school-going age, viz., from 5 to 15 years old, is 
approximately as follows; the numbers are calculated from the ascer- 
tained rate for famine districts {vide table No. 53, pages 75 and 76, 
Census Report for 1881). 


Number of children from 

5 to 15 years old. 

Percentage. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Of total 1 
males. | 

Of total 
females. 

Of total 
population. 

Boys to total 
population. 

205,181 

216,670 

421,851 

1 

25-43 ! 

25-49 

25-46 

12-37 
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The following table shows the proportion of children below 5 yeare 
of age per 100,000 of the population : — 


Ages. 

Coimbatore. 

Non-famine. 

Famine. 

Kemarks. 

Under — 1 

3,164 

3,058 

2,930 

Born in 1880. 

1—2 

2,335 

2,206 

1,772 

Do. 1879. 

2—3 

2,177 

2,473 

1,688 

Do. 1878. 

3-4 

2,694 

3,114 

2,066 

Do. 3877. 

4 — 5 . . 

2,725 

2,987 

2,334 


Total . . 

13,095 

13,838 

10,790 



The birth-rate of 1878-79 was evidently low, but not nearly so low 
as the average of famine districts ; there are traces of abnormal infant 
mortality and reproductive failure in 1878 and 1879, but the birth-rate 
in 1880 is higher than in any famine district except Salem. The 
figures are, however, untrustworthy ; the total under 5 years of age 
(217,067) is less than half the total under 10 (446,820), which is 
doubtful ; the ryots are very inaccurate in the matter of figures, and at 
low ages, the difference of a year is important. 

On the whole, as gauged by ages and births, the district suffered less 
and recovered more rapidly than almost any other district in which the 
famine was of equal intensity ; as shown above, the actual diminution 
of population between 1871 and 1881 was 5’99 per cent, as against a 
famine district average of 12'99 while there was a deficit of 12’63 per 
■cent, below the population, that, but for the famine, would probably 
have been found in 1881 at the normal rate of increase, as against a 
famine district average deficit of 18T0 per cent. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AECH.5:0L0GY AND HISTOEY. 


Primitive Inhabitants. — Kongu. — Its Limits. — Memorial Verse. — Conquered by Chola. — 

P&layapats. — Conquered by liullalas— Conquered by Vijajanagar. — Annexation by 

Madui-a on Disruption of Vijayaniigar.— Conquest by Mysore. — Final Absorption by 

British. — Former Administration. 

The most primitive iiihaLitants appear to have heen those tribes 
whose burial-places, called Pandava-kulis (cairns), are found through- 
out the district, hut' especially near the Anaimalais and other hills. 
Whether these were the Vedars (hunters), who were probably conquered 
by the Vellalars, and of whose descendants some became civilized 
agriculturists and are known now as Vettuvars, with the appellation of 
Goundans, some called Vedars wander in the jungles of the low country 
to this day and are little above ignorant savages, is not known ; but the 
somewhat elegant pottery, superior to modern in quality, covered with 
a kind of varnish, and ornamented with waved lines, shows some 
knowledge of at least one fictile art. Iron knives, so rusted that they 
fall to pieces on exposure to the air, are also sometimes found, and a 
bronze cup was dug up at Avandshi, but it is doubtful whether this 
was in a cairn or not. Nothing whatever is known of the race that 
built these cairns ; the local name is Pandava-kuli, which is absurd. 
In common with most southern districts, Coimbatore claims the honour 
of having sheltered the Pandava princes, the Mettupdlaiyam forests or 
Nilgiri slopes being pointed out as the scenes of their wanderings, and 
Dhdrdpuram, the original name of which is locally said to have been 
Virdtapuram, as the city where they dwelt in disguise. The forests and 
hills of Kollegdl are also claimed as the residence of the Pdndavas 
(Buchanan). 

The Coimbatore district ' is to this day known as the Kongu-desam 
or Kongu-nadu, a name the origin of which is lost in antiquity. 


’ The ancient hiatoiy of the Kongu country is wrapped in obscurity, and its elucidation, 
if possible at all, will require much special knowledge, research, and time ; merely a rough 
sketch has therefore been attempted hero ; for a full discussion the reader is referred to the 
learned article on the subject by the Rev. T. Foulkes in the Salem Manual, and to the 
authorities there quoted. A perusal of the Rev. W. Taylor’s Catalogue of the Mackenzie 
MSS. shows that there are scores of Tamil manuscripts collected in Coimbatore, and 
•directly relating to its history and antiquities ; the survey reports of Colonel Mackenzie 
himself, said {vide Nilgiri Manual) to be contained in seven folio volumes, are believed to 
record ap immense mass of information of more or less value on the antiquities, history. 
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Whether it was, or formed part of, the old Cera kingdom is a matter 
of dispute ; a local legend says that originally the Coimbatore district 
formed part of the Cera dominions with its capital at Karhr, but that 
the last Cera rajah had two sons, one of whom, Ceran, took the western 
half now known as Kerala (the West Coast), and the other, Kongan, 
remained at Karur and married a foreign (Cholan) princess, who, being 
dissatisfied with the wild nature of the country and its inhabitants 
(Vedars), managed to get a colony of Velldlars introduced, by whom 
the country was brought under cultivation. This, if it has any founda- 
tion, probably refers to a conquest of the country by an irruption of 
foreigners, and may refer to the conquest recorded in the Kongu-desa 
fidjakkal MS. It seems probable from the names of the Ganga kings 
of Coimbatore that the country was called Kongu long before the 
Cholan invasion, and that the invading VelUlars, if from Chola, did 
not give the name of Kongu from their own name, but took to them- 
selves the name of the country in which they settled. But the VeM- 
lars of Coimbatore do not bear the name of Pillai as in other districts, 
but are chiefly Goundans, and it may be that the Coimbatore Velldla 
Goundans did not come from Chola, but from the north-west, and 
brought the name of Kongu with them. 

That the country with part of Salem originally formed part of the 
Cera country seems probable ; the name was so used in Buchanan’s 
time ; the Shervariyan or Serardyan (king of Shera) hills, being the 
Salem boundary of the kingdom, appear to preserve the name ; the 
word Chera is used in substitution for Kongu even in the Kongu-desa 
Rdjakkal history itself, and, most important of all, the allusion by 
Ptolemy (say, 110 A.D.) to Karur (Karoura) as the capital of the Cera- 
putra or son of Cera {Kr/po-^oOpov ^), shows that this province was then 
known as part of the Cera kingdom. 

Possibly the original Cera kingdom extended over the whole of 
Malay dlam (Kerala), and over the province of Coimbatore and part of 
Salem (Kongu) as far as the Mysore ghdts on the north, the Shevaroys 
on the north-east, the Chola kingdom on the east, and the Pandyan 
^ngdom on the south, and the Kongu portion changed its name with 
its rulers upon an irruption of the Ganga or Kongani race from the 
north-west about the year 189 A.D. It is to be noted that the first 
appearance of the name Kongani is in the name of the first of the 
new dynasty (Srimat Kongani Varmmd, etc.), who probably came down 


Xt is stated that four of these yolumes are in 


social and material condition of the district, 
the India Office Library, London. 

eith^ sixteenth century, Coimbatore was a mere appanage 

V ^ ““'I of its own ; h^eT. 

TeWHl separated from the history o^f those kingdoms, and 

SeJrmL V fi South of India, '^e prUent 

’ Compare the A<;oka name of Ketala-puta.and Kerala-putre. 
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the Cauvery valley from the sources of that river in the mountainous 
(Kodagu) country of the Mysore or Coorg highlands.® Thenceforward 
the province may have been known indifferently as the Cera or Kongu 
country, viz., Cera to outsiders and to its aborigines, and Kongu to its 
new inhabitants. The conquest was probably similar to that of the 
Normans in England ; a new race of rulers was imposed, but the soldiers 
and people remained much the same, as shown by the fact (Kongu- 
desa MS.) that during this dynasty the soldiers remained Vedars, i.e., 
jtmgle tribes or hunters.'* According to local legend the new province 
was then demarcated from neighbouring kingdoms by treaty between 
the various kings, and an earthen rampart, known to this day as the 
Kongu-karei, was erected on the south-east of the province ; traces of 
this bank are still seen running north-east across the Cauvery (it is 
said) to the Kollimalais, and south-west to Palni ; the trijunction of 
the Cera (Kongu;, Chola, and Pandya kingdom was at Madhakarei 
(quasi Madhyakarei) in Kulitalai taluk, a few miles south-east of Karhr.* 
There is also another Madhakarei on the w'est of Coimbatore, exactly 
at the entrance to the Palghit gap where the mountains approach one 
another within 1 6 miles ; this rampart was probably the boundary 
between the Kongu and the divided Western Cera kingdom (Kerala), of 
which latter the southern boundary was Sengodu or Tenkdsi on the 
borders between TinneveUy and Travancore, and its northern Palni at 
the north-east corner of the Palni hills, by w'hich boundaries are no 
doubt to be understood the ghdts between TinneveUy and Malaydlam, 
and the great Palni hills respectively. . In the i 7 »isi'-hi 8 torical memo- 
rial verses it will be seen that Cera is given these boundaries,- and 
Professor Dowson, believing Coimbatore to be Cera, has endeavoured to 
explain this incongruity by assuming that Sengodu is Tiruchengod in 
Salem, and that Palni is a clerical error for Bhavani. It is difficult to 
see how Tiruchengod in the north-east corner of Kongu, and 13 miles 
north-east of Bhavdni-kudal, could be the southern boundary of Cera, 
while the transformation of Pazhani (utpeifl) into Bhavdni (usu/rsifl) is 
unlikely. The usually quoted verses however, while mentioning the 
boundaries of the three kingdoms of Cera {i.e., Malaydlam), Chola, and 
Pdndya, leave rmmentioned the Kongu country, and do not account for 


’ The conquest is probably commemorated in the name Kingyam, a village, and 
9 formerly a flourishing place in DhArA.puram, close to which is the celebrated hill temple 
of Sivanmalai. This name can hardly be a corruption of Kongu ; the local interpretation 
is that it is the place of Gringeiyan, or son of Ganga, a name given to Siva as worshipped 
at Sivanmalai, but it may well be that the real Gtogeiyan is the king of the Ganga 
dynasty which overran the district. The pattagars, or caste chiefs of the Goundans of 
Kongo, are located at or near Kingyam. 

* This particular class of Vedars probably remain to this day under the more respectable 
name of Vettuvars, and caU themselves Goundans, as do also the Padaiy&chis (or Pallis), 
whose occupation as soldiers is evidently commemorated in their name. 

5 Can the name Kardr be a corruption of Karei-y-dr, or the city near the (Kongu) 
karei f The current derivation is from Karu-v-fir A Garbhapxiram, from the local legend. 
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or delimit the large area north of Palni, although one set of verses is 
assigned to Kambar in, say, the ninth century, or possibly a good deal 
later, and Kambar is claimed locally as a poet who partly resided in the 
district and instructed the Puluvans, who are the authorities for the 
social and secular customs of the Goundans, and who claim that their 
ancestors were Kambar’s amanuenses and the depositaries of his poetry. 
But in the verses as locally known, the first, third and fourth verses are 
those ordinarily quoted, while the second is a new one and gives the 
Kongu bounditries as follows : — 

QajarsfflLJ &u/r0 jl/ 

(g^;S^sssri_Bsii(^:^LD sirsSifl jssok^l^it 
@^^^ai3ri_2soiuen aj B O«(r/E)(0. 


That is, to the north Talaimalai, to the soutli Palni, to the west the 
Velliyangiri hills, to the east Kuli-tandalei (Kulitalai) ; these are the 
Kongu limits. Talaimalai is the range between Mysore and Satyaman- 
galam, and the Velliyangiris are the hills between Coimbatore and 
Malabar to the north of the PMghat gap. The verse, if genuine, points 
to a time when Karnata had lost control over Kongu, for its northern 
limit is Talaimalai ; this may have been during the rule of the Cholas 
in the ninth and tenth centuries. But the verse may be modern. 

The Kongu country has been immemorially divided into 24 ndds or 


divisions, of which the bulk are in Coimbatore, a few being in Salem 
around Tiruchengod, in Trichinopoly near Kulitalai, and in the Palni 
taluk of Madura, the whole being thus a compact block within the above- 
mentioned limits. These nads have a regular order of precedence. 

The original capital, Skandapuram, was probably Kanir, or possibly 
Dhdrapuram ; its position among extensive wet lands suits either place, 
and other allusions in the Kougu-desa Rajakkal MS, show that it 
was a fortress on the immediate borders of the Chola and Pandya 
kingdoms. Karur entirely satisfies these conditions, and is moreover 
especially spoken of by Ptolemy as the royal city ; there have been 
several finds of Roman coins close to Karur, which show that it was 
a mart of importance, and known to merchants who were probably 
Ptolemy s informants. The temple is one of the great Kongu fanes, 
while the position of the town on the Amardvati and close to the Cauvery 
renders it a place of lively trade. 

A.D. the Kongu or Cera dynasty gave way to 
^e Cholas, who conquered both Kongu proper and Kamdta including 
iaikdd, and held the territory for nearly two centuries; about the 
middle of the eleventh century Kongu-Kamdta became broken up into 
small principalities (palaiyapats), which fell a prey to the Bellala kings 
withm 1080 A.D., Kamdta falling first to Vinayaditya, and Kongu 
su sequen y o his son Vellala Raja. In an inscription of the twelfth 

instated that Velldla Raya, the king 
of the Iloysola Belldla dynasty, whose seat was at Talkdd, “ subdued 
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Kongu and took Kovatur (Coimbatore), establishing a kingdom whose 
southern boundary was (included ?) Kongu, Cheram (Salem or Mala- 
y41am) and Anemal (Anaimalais).” In 1283 the Kongu chieftains 
rebelled only to be again subdued. But in A.D. 1348 the Vijayanagar 
forces, which had destroyed the Bellala capital in 1310, invaded and 
conquered the whole of South India, and retained dominion in spite of 
occasional revolts by Kongu and Karnatak chiefs, until the disintegra- 
tion of the empire consequent on the conquest of Vijayanagar in 1565. 
The outlying provinces, including Madura and Kamdta, were under 
viceroys who assumed independent powers, and in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century the Coimbatore district passed from the hands of the 
Karndtak viceroy who ruled at Seringapatam, to those of the Madura 
viceroy Virappa Nayakkar, who assigned several of the 72 Madura bas- 
tions to Coimbatore Poligars, including Etti Naik of Dhalli, and Getti 
Mudaliyar of Omalur (Salem) and Bhav4ni. By a copper sdsanam of 
S.S. 1509 (A.D. 1587) it is clear that the province was completely under 
the rule of Madura, for the villagers of Vellodu near Erode appeal to 
the authority of the Madura Eaja. 

From 1623 to 1672 there were continual wars and incursions end- 
ing in the final annexation to Mysore of the territory surrounding 
Coimbatore, Karur, Erode, and Dharapuram ; Chikka Deva of Mysore 
established a kingdom which extended “ from Palni and Anaimalai in 
the south to Madagdsi in the north ” (Mj'soi’e Gazetteer, Vol. I, p. 247). 
The Mysore kingdom, including Coimbatore, eventually fell into the 
hands of Haidar All and thence to his son Tipu. During the 40 years 
of Muhammadan rule this district was the scene of incessant incursions 
and sieges, advances and retreats, on the part of the Mysoreans and 
British, the details of which, though occasionally brightened by displays 
of valour, are not in themselves pleasant reading. The forts with which 
the country was studded, such as Satyamangalam, Kdveripuram, Erode, 
Karur, Aravakurchi, Vijayamaugalam, Dhdrapuram, and Coimbatore, 
were continually taken and retaken, the surrounding country being the 
scene of the miseries attendant ou such wars, until tire fall of Tipu in 
1799 brought Coimbatore under the influences of the British peace. 

Government and the People . — Little is known of the former methods 
of government, imperial or local, and still less of the condition of the 
people. Scattered hints are however to be gathered from the reports 
of the French Jesuit Missionaries in the seventeenth century, Wilks’ 
History of Southern India, Buchanan’s notes, and some of the reports of 
the earliest British Collectors. From the reports of the Madura Mission 
(Jesuit) in the first half of the seventeenth century the following extract 
is taken ; Coimbatore was at that time governed by the Naik of Satya- 
mangalam. apparently a relative of the Madura Naiker : — 

“ The minority of his son caused us to suffer the dire consequences of the 
bad government which is prevalent in India. The idea of a ruler who looks 
upon his people as a great family of which he is the father, has never 
entered into the head or heart of the Indian princes ; they consider them- 

12 
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■selves rather as owners of the people, and their kingdom as a vast farm to 
be operated on. While they are of unbounded energy and acuteness in 
extorting from their subjects the utmost possible revenue, they are wholly 
blind, careless, and weak in the matters of order, justice, and repression of 
crime. Everything is abandoned to subordinates, to the heads of castes, 
districts, and villages, who consequently become petty t^Tants, accustomed 
to regard themselves as independent, or to shelter themselves by intrigues, 
and bribes offered to the greed of those who ought to supervise them.” 
(Vol. II, p. 394.) 


Similarly in Vol. II, p. 6, the government is spoken of as a “ mere 
tyranny and mass of confusion and disorder.” The country was 
covered with thorns and stones, while marauders were so numerous that 
a traveller by night was “ almost certain to fall into the hands of 
robbers ” (Vol. Ill, p. 3), so that the Missionaries travelled on foot by 
■day with all their worldly goods on their shoulders. Wild beasts were 
so common, at least in the forest taluks, that one Missionary lost thirty 
of his acquaintance within six months by their ravages, and pestilence 
■and famine were not unknown, as in 1648, when a great part of the 
population died or deserted. Bands of armed religious mendicants 
(yogis, Fr. jogues ”) infested the country, levying their contributions 
and resorting to the argitmenlum bicitlinttm when other methods failed. 
During the sixteenth, seventeenth, and first half of the eighteenth cen- 
turies. the government, especially in the south and east, was largely 
■conducted by Poligars, who were feudal lords, paying an annual tribute 
to Madura, and bound to keep up a certain number of soldiers for the 
aid of the lord paramount. The poligars themselves were rewarded by 
the surplus rents of their estates, and their soldiery by the grant of small 
farms (Buchanan). The surroundings of these petty courts and the 
presence of a rude, underpaid soldiery, led to many abuses and oppres- 
sions, especially to the peasantry and to trade. Within his pdlaiyapat 
^e poligar had every kind of power, extending to that of life and death, 
xhe Mysore Government appears to have restrained the poligars to 
some extent, and Haidar finally resumed their estates with the excep- 
tion of about one-tenth, within which the poligar still retained his 
powers. Besides the ordinary land revenue, above sixty taxes with 
numerous sub-divisions, were regularly levied by the Mysore Hindu 
Kajas; these were continued by Haidar and Tipu, and, with several 
deductions, formed the moturpha, sayer and visabadi taxes which 
subsisted durmgthe first half of the present century. Benevolences 
^azardna) were also freely levied when required (Wilks' Mysore ; e.g. 

fwt ' r ^ P- while the sequestration of temple, 

nnder^lhriT'^ income- least 

Tot “dan ™ler8. Under these rulers, however, there was 

m re security for the public against open violence, and Haidar’s armed 

Uce duties bis . f ^he™tedtheplanof combining postal a4 
pohce duties, his postmasters being also police spies ; this engine Haidar 
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developed till he was able to reach “ the inmost recesses of every 
private dwelling ” (Wilks), and both real and imaginary crimes were 
relentlessly punished, especially when the offender was an official who 
had, or could have grown wealthy by private plunder. Trade was at 
a standstill in Coimbatore ; Haidar adopted the surest method of fetter- 
ing it by levying heavy imposts on the bankers, and Tipu adopted the 
device of forbidding external trade (J. Sullivan), and of increasing the 
already numerous toll-gates (chaukis), where duties, legal and illegal, 
were levied on internal traffic ; it was estimated that there was a 
gate on every ten miles of main road. Roads as now understood were 
non-existent, and carts unknown (Collectors’ reports and Buchanan); all 
goods were carried on pack bullocks and ponies along tracks and bridle- 
paths. The abkari department was non-existent and drinking was 
free, but Tipu objected to intoxicants and ordered the felling of all 
palmyras ; this was however but a brutiim fulmen, and was but slightly 
earned out. 

Little is known of the condition of the people ; it may be guessed. 
from the foregoing hints, from the fact of incessant wars and incur- 
sions during several centuries, and from the low state of population,, 
which in 1800 numbered but 5 or 6 lakhs as against 16 j in 1881.. 
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Previons History. — The Poligars. — Mysore Eegime. — Haidar’s Assessments. — Tipfi’s 
Assessments. — Tipti's Standard Beria. — Oppressions and Frauds, &c. — Company’s 
Practice. — IKir'ision of the District nnder Macleod and Hurdis. — Macleod’s Prelimi- 
nary System, his Survey, Re-valuation, and Fieldwar Settlement. — Areas. — Rates. — 
Grading of Villages and Taluks. — Result of the Settlement. — Hurdis’ System in the 
South. — Survey. — Land Classification. — Government Share. — Commutation Rate. — 
Gradations of Land. — Remarks on the System. — Probable Errors. — Table of Rates. — 
Remarks. — Fall of the Revenue. — Reasons. — Consequent Reduction of Dry Kates. — 
Result to the Ryots. — Permanent Settlement.— ViUage Lease System.— The Board’s 
Arguments. — The Three-year Leases. — Their Entire Failure. — Inchoate Decennial 
Leases. — Abuses and Intrigues. — Mr. Sullivan’s Appointment. — Cancelment of the 
Leases for Fraud. — Re-introduction of Ryotwari. — Recapitulation of this System. — Its 
Theory. — Local Defects, viz., Coercion, Restrictions, Inquisitions, &c. — Subjects 
requiring Notice. — (1) Patkat or Estate System. — Its Original Scheme. — Scheme as 
adopted. — Restrictive Rules and Consequent Remissions. — (2) Permanent Reductions. — 
(3) Remissions. — Causes. — Description. — Remarks of Various Officers.— Permanent 
and Discretionary Cowles, &c. — (4) The Grass Rents. — Ayen piUu and Paravu pillu. — 
{■>) Garden .Assessments. — Incidence, Minuteness of Investigation and Interference. — 
Increase of Wells. — Mr. Drury’s Remarks. — Recommendations of Mr. E. B. Thomas 
and Mr. P. Grant. — Government Orders of 18.fi4 and 1864. — Result to Revenue, to 
Well-digging and to Ryots. — Necessity for Wells in Coimbatore. — (6) Second-crop 
Assessment. — Description of Former Customs. — (7) Tacedvi. — (8) The Dittam, Jama- 
bandi and Kistbaudi. — Recapitulation of System from 1799 to New Settlement in 
1879-82. 


The history of the Revenue administration is one of change and 
modification. Almost all the old taxes have been removed and partially 
replaced hy new, while those that have endured have been greatly 
modified both in amount and system. As the backbone of the revenue, 
and as the tax which chiefly affects the ryot class, which is the backbone 
of the district,* the Land Revenue claims the chief share of attention ; 
the other imposts will he briefly discussed subsequently. 

In this district the history of the Land Revenue under the British, 
while comparatively uneventful, is very interesting, since the system 
has been purely ryotwari throughout, except for three years, the assess- 
ment has been comparatively moderate, every modification has been 
entire y in favour of the ryot, and but for one or two anomalies and 
res ne ions, .the system appears to have more nearly corresponded with 
• ryotwari district of Sir Thomas Mimro than any other 

^ OHcy. Roughly speaking, the progress of the system has 

restriction to almost absolute freedom, from the 
practice of sharing profits even on the ryots’ capital to entire relinquish- 


‘ Tamulioe “ 'The ryot’s goad is the ruler’s sceptre.” 
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ment of everything except the fixed assessment, from a somewhat 
inquisitorial settlement to complete non-iuterfereiiee with individuals. 

Little is known of the revenue history of the district prior to the 
Mussulman government of Mysore ; in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries it appears to have been largely in the hands of barons 
(poligars), who divided the country between them. A Mackenzie 
manuscript mentions the eighteen great poligars of Kongu-desam 
((Joimbatore), and the history of Madura shows that the south of 
Coimbatore was occupied by them. In the northern part there were 
also poligars, e.<j., Gettu Mudali of Womalur in Salem, whose power 
and estates in Coimbatore extended from north of Bhavdni apparently 
to the Noyil. But these appear to have been crushed by the power of 
the neighbouring Mysore kingdom, so that little is known of them, 
and none now exists north of the NoyU. Under these poligars there 
was probably little system, each noble levying as mnch as he could, 
and respecting only the village organization which enabled him to draw 
his rents. 

As elsewhere stated, the poligar collected the Government dues, of 
which part was sent to the lord paramount and formed the imperial 
revenue, part was retained by the poligar for his own maintenance 
and that of the militia (Kandashdra) which he was boimd to keep up 
(Buchanan). The dues were levied in arbitrary fashion ; each village 
was assessed at a lump sum, which probably varied at the caprice or 
needs of the poligar, and the ryots either assessed themselves or were 
assessed by the headman in shares of this lump sum. In addition to 
the land dues there were levies of blackmail called kdval fees, both upon 
the ryots and upon such traffic as existed (Garrow) ; another form of 
revenue was taken in the shape of unpaid labour, by which public 
buildings, irrigation works, and so forth, were maintained (Munro). 

But imder the vigorous rule of Chikka Deva Baja of Mysore the 
poligars’ power began to wane ; one evidence of this is the regular field 
survey carried out by him, the accounts of which were seen at Polldchi 
and Palladam by Buchanan in 1800. The above survey was probably 
the basis of Haidar All’s levies, but his demands were both raised and 
systematized; they were so high that only his skill enabled him to 
realize them. Even under his regime the people might have prospered 
but for the exactions of his subordinates, which Haidar in no way 
objected to, for it was part of his system to squeeze the sponges which 
absorbed his people’s surplus wealth (Wilks). So far as can be gathered, 
Haidar’s rents were all paid in money; even the wet lands, which 
under the Hindu government were subject to a division of the produce 
at the rate of two-thirds of the gross to government and one-third to 
the ryots (Buchanan), were assessed with money rents calculated in 
Virardya fanams. This was an improvement upon the division system, 
for it rendered collection easy and did away with the practice of 
forcing the government share upon ryots below the market price. But 
it was objected to by the ryots on the grounds — (1) that they could no 
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longer defraud government in the division, (2) that they were obliged 
to work hard instead of as lazily as they chose, (3) that they were less 
able to bear bad seasons, (4) that as the demand for the rent imme- 
diately followed the harvest, the ryots had to sell their share at once, so 
that there was a glut in the market and prices fell. For these reasons 
many of the ryots of the wet land, being Brahmans, and therefore 
cultivating only by others, gave up their lands (Buchanan). 

Tipu, in his desire for system, established in Fasli 1198 a new 
standard demand based upon Haidar’s, which in FasH 1205 he increased 
25 per cent, by the simple process of declaring that the kists should 
be payable in Canterdya (Sultdni) instead of Virardya fanams. This 
resulted in still more lands being thrown up, especially wet lands, to 
which, as being very rich, much fiscal attention was paid, so that in 1800 
the Kalingardyan, which used, it is said, to run to Karur, and which 
now runs as far as the Moyil, irrigating nearly 9,000 acres, actually 
irrigated only as far as Koldnalli, and to the extent of only 3,500 acres. 
According to Macleod, Haidar’s land revenue from the Coimbatore 
district was 761,094 pagodas, or Rs. 26,66,664, to which must be added 
the various extortions practised by his officers. Tipu’s standard beriz 
of Fasli 1 1 98 was apparently about the same or a little higher, as the 
revenue for the division north of the Noyil was 420,155 pagodas, but 
in Fasli 1205 he raised it by about one-fourth or 6^ lakhs of rupees ; 
this increase, however, is said by Macleod to have existed only in account. 
The taluk of Kollegdl and aU above ghdts were not included in the 
territory paying this revenue, which was that below ghdts. The stand- 
ard beriz which formed the general guide for the Company’s assessment 
was only endurable by the fraud practised, and it will be seen that it 
had to be largely reduced. In estimating its weight it will be remem- 
bered that monej’ was then at least twice as dear as now (n't/e section 
on “ Prices ”) and the occupied area much smaller. 

With a view of enforcing collections Tipu increased his establish- 
ments by successive diminution of the taluk areas, so that a tahsilddri 
(amildari), instead of an assessment of 20,000 pagodas, only showed an 
assessment of 5,000 or 6,000. But his demands were beyond reason 
in the then state of the country and of prices ; increase of establish- 
ment meant, in the absence of supervision, the increase of fraud and 
embezzlement, and he never collected above half or three-fifths of his 
nominal standard revenue, and enormous arrears were due at his death. 
Nevertheless the ryots were no gainers, for much of these arrears had 
really been paid by them to the revenue officers, who had embezzled 
these sums, and who, in addition, were in the habit of collecting dues 
twice over when the ryot showed symptoms of wealth. In theory no 
ryot could be turned out of his possession so long as he paid the assess- 
ment, but in practice “ the officers of former governments removed the 
tenants as they pleased, and gave the best land to their favourites 
(Buchanan). In short, in those days nothing but bribery and fraud 
could save a ryot from ruin. For while on the one hand the ryota 
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l)ribed tbe superior officers to defraud the treasury, on the other hand 
they bribed the inferior village officers to cheat by false accounts and 
measurements. The nominal unit of area (bullah) was exceeded in 
reality by an average of 40 per cent. (Macleod), while, as Buchanan 
observ'es, the accounts seemed to be solely intended for the purpose of 
confusion and fraud. Every village had its own measures, and though 
Chikka Deva Raja had made a complete survey, there was no cheek 
over the village accounts, which were the only available copies, so that 
the kamam and headman had everything their own way (Buchanan). 
An obnoxious ryot could and did have his recorded areas increased 
and his land classification raised, while those who were friendly with 
the village officers or who bribed them, got proportionate advantages. 
Moreover, under the “ shifting ” system by which village lands, except 
probably the gardens, were periodically redistributed as in Dh^rdpuram 
(Macleod) and PolMchi (Buchanan), the best lands went to the village 
officers’ friends, and the worst to the poor or the obnoxious. Yet 
another source of venality and interference was, that owing to the 
old system in which crops were shared between Government and the 
ryot, the assessment, at least on valuable crops such as sugar-cane, 
tobacco, turmeric, &c., varied with the crop. As regards the payment 
for waste lands the practice was various ; in one place (Polldchi) 
nothing was paid for Government waste, but full assessment on all 
included in the ordinarily cultivated lands ; in other i:)laces a small 
(one-third or one-fourth) assessment was levied as a grazing tax on 
Government waste, while that in a ryot’s holding was fully charged. 
Waste lands beyond their needs or means of cultivation were forced 
upon ryots, who had in this a heavy source of complaint. But 
probably the most objectionable practice of all was that ryots were 
assessed upon their pecuniary ability rather than on the value of their 
lands (Garrow) ; the assessment was capricious and often varied accord- 
ing as the ryot was or was not able to pay. It is obvious that a door 
was here opened for fraud without end, while, owing to the influence 
of the old village system, it was the custom that all the ryots of a 
village should be responsible for the whole rent, so that the default of 
one ryot fell upon the others (Buchanan). From the above sketch, 
drawn from Buchanan, Macleod, Garrow, and Hodgson’s reports (1800 
and 1807), it will be seen that on the assumption of the district by the 
British there was a heavy standard assessment upon the lands ; that 
this was never fully credited to the treasury, however much may have 
been collected ; that the assessment was capricious and arbitrarily 
graded, and varied with the capacity of the ryot to pay it ; that by 
fraudulent measurements he held land for which he paid nothing, which 
alone enabled him to live, since the share and bribes taken from him 
left him no margin for the accumulation of wealth ; and that, as a 
matter of fact, only gardens and some wet lands were saleable when 
Tipfi gave place to the Company. 
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At this time the Company’s practice wa^ to continue, as far as might 
he, the assessments and practice of the former governments, merely 
endeavouring to equalize and systematize the incidence of taxation, and 
to abolish all fraud on the one hand and oppression on the other. The 
Company regarded themselves simply as replacing the former rdj, and 
assumed that the assessments and taxes they found were “ fairly suited 
to the resources of the country,” and they insisted on them, observing 
that the settlement “ should not materially fall short of the hitherto net 
revenue, considering the improvable state of the lands. 

Upon the assumption of Coimbatore by the Company in 1 799, the 
tracts north of the Noyil, now known as Erode, Bhavani, Satyamanga- 
1am, Coimbatore, part of Palladam, and KoUegdl, were placed under 
Major Macleod, while the rest of Palladam, Kariir, Dhar4puram, 
Udamalpet, and Polldchi, were placed under Mr. Hurdis, the Collector 
of Dindigul. 

Macleod at once proceeded to investigate his district, and as Fasli 
1209 had already begun, he formed a rough settlement upon the basis 
of the village accounts. His first idea was to assess each village in 
lump, leaving the headman to assess individual ryots, but this was 
found impracticable as the village heads were “ used to more arbitrary 
powers with respect to assessments than was consistent with good 
policy,” a remark which sufficiently shows the irregularities of the 
former system. He finally settled with each individual according to 
the village accounts of cultivation, giving each man a puttah for his 
holding. From his enquiry in this settlement he found that without 
a new survey and re-valuation of all lands, field by field, there could he 
no real system based on the capabilities of the soil ; whatever might 
once have been the value of Chikka Deva Raja’s survey and settlement, 
subsequent operations and the caprices and frauds of the revenue officers 


had resulted in a general confusion. At the same time Macleod believed 
that Tipu s standard demand bore in its total a considerable approxi- 
mation to what the resources of the country might be brought to jdeld, 
and his efforts were therefore directed rather to equalize and regulate 
the incidence of individual assessment by a proper survey and general 
valuation of all fields with reference to existing village lump demands, 
than to re-value and assess the fields upon a strict calculation of the 
individual field produce and Government share. 

This survey he began in March 1800. As stated above, each village 
had its own measures and rates of rent, which had been so tampered 
-m at no one measure or set of rates could be assumed as a standard, 
ihe d^ land measure (bullah) was found to vary from 2^ acres to 6i 
while the wet land measure (obey, mah, candaca) was equally vague’ 
being reckoned “by the ideal quantity of seed required to be soivn.’’ 
A bullah of 3-82 acres [64 fathoms square, the fathom (radr) being 
6 feet dj inches] was fixed on for dry land, as being that which 
appeared to be approximately true ; for wet, a guli of 576 square feet 
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of which 100 made one cawny equal to 1‘32 acres. The result of 
applying these survey standards to the area nominally shown in the 
accounts was startling, and the measurements entered in the karnams’ 
accounts were found to he altogether erroneous ; a ryot who was entered 
in the accounts as holding 5 hullahs assessed at 5 pagodas, was found 
really to hold perhaps 9 or 10 hullahs, and a village of >300 cultivated 
hullahs turned out to have 500, so that the ryots were paying nothing 
on 200 hullahs. This was one of the modes hy which the ryots evaded 
the high rates demanded hy Haidar and Tipu, and obtained a margin 
for bribes and for subsistence. 

The next question was the rates of assessment to be applied to the 
surveyed areas. This was attempted by averaging the rates given by 
the kamams of the villages, with only a general reference to the sup- 
posed outturn, cultivation charges, rjmts’ share of the produce, and 
prices of past years. But on applying the rates thus fixed to the areas 
found by survey, it was found that if Ti'pu’s standard beriz was even 
approximately correct as a measure of total revenue, a vast reduction 
must be made somewhere ; the newly ascertained areas were certainly 
correct within a small margin, and could not be reduced ; the assess- 
ments were supposed to be correct, but owing to the vast addition of 
cultivation previously concealed, which had paid practically nothing, 
the nominal rates were found to be far beyond what the lands could 
bear ; e.g., 100 nominal acres formerly paid Rs. 150, ®r Rs. per acre ; 
on a correct survey the true area was found to be 150 acres, so that 
the actual amount paid per acre was only 1 rupee. As this latter was 
approximately all that the land could bear, it was useless to assess the 
whole 150 acres at the nominal rate of Rs. IJ, and hence a general 
reduction of rates became necessary to make them consistent with the 
new areas. By a process which is not clear, Macleod settled a general 
reduction in the rates of six-sixteenths upon dry land, five-sixteenths 
upon garden land, and one-sixteenth upon wet land, and this was 
applied to all rates in all villages, making a total reduction of about 
40 per cent. Other casual alterations were made in rates and their 
application to suit local circumstances. 

Taking the Perundurai taluk as an example, it was found that the 
rates were for dry land at Rs. 10 per bullah of 3'82 acres for the 
first class in first-class villages, progressively diminishing at the rate 
of 10 annas per class till the last class in fourth-rate villages, which 
were assessed at only Rs. 1-4 per bullah. For garden land the highest 
rate was Rs. 25 and the lowest Rs. 14 per bullah, while in wet land 
the highest class was rated at nine-sixteenths of a fanam and the 
lowest (seventh) three-sixteenths per guli, or Rs. 10-14 and 3-10 per 
acre. But to these rates were applied the standard reduction noted 
above for dry, garden, and wet lands, so that the highest dry rate 
was really Rs. fij and the lowest 12 annas per bullah, while garden 
rates ranged from Rs. 171 to Rs. 9-6 per bullah, and wet lands from 

13 
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Rs. 10-4 to 2-9 per acre. The Perundurai taluk is fairly well off in 
garden and dry lands except in the western parts, but has no channel- 
fed wet lands; hence high garden and dry rates, and comparatively 
low wet rates, which, in the neighbouring taluks of Erode and Satya- 
mangalam, were far higher. 

In applying the rates it was found necessary to allow for the differ- 
ent circumstances of villages, and consideration was also paid to the 
total assessment of each individual village. Hence they were divided 
into four classes, and twelve rates for dry, four for gardens, and four for 
wet lands were established ; the second rate of the first-class villages 
was taken as the firat rate of the second class, and the second rate of 
the second class was again taken as the first rate for the third class, 
and so on. Hence there were really fifteen rates in each taluk for dry, 
seven for garden, and seven for wet lands. The classification was carried 
out by the surveyors in conjunction with the ryots, the measurements as 
well as the classification being subsequently checked to a certain extent 
by a further examination. 

Owing, however, to differences in soil, position, climate,' and other 
local circumstances, taluks were found to differ no less than fields and 
villages ; hence these also were divided into four classes, the field rates 
for similar soils thus varying according to both village and taluk. In 
certain wet villages no great attention was paid to average rents ; the 
land was of small area and easily surveyed, so that the rents were fixed 
according to the believed capability of the soil, or the customary rent, 
as was convenient. Hence the great increase in the Satyamangalam 
rates, and the high assessments of the Erode taluk imder the Kalinga- 
rdyan channel. 

It is obvious that except in ascertaining, equalizing, and fixing the 
actual assessments according to actual holding, this settlement did little 
or nothing in the way of altering Tipu’s total demand ; it did not 
pretend to assess lands at a given share of the supposed produce, but 
the original rates were first charged upon the newly ascertained areas, 
and then such reductions were made “ as would bring the gross revenue 
nearest to the level of the beriz of 1209.” The result was that the 
gross assessment was probably “ brought within 4 or 5 per cent, of the 
Sultdn’s levy,” and though this levy was “ never realized by his man- 
agers,” Major Macleod considered that the country might probably 
be able to pay it under good management, and he believed that the 
Government share might be considered as less than two-fifths of the 
gross produce in dry lands, and less than one-half that of gardens and 
nanjei. There is nothing to show on what grounds he based these 
assertions, and as regards the latter of them there is nothing on record 
of any experiments such as the late settlement have carried out. The 
result of the settlement was that while the incidence of assessment per 
acre was greatly lowered, the ryot paid nearly the same total, since all 
his acres were ascertained ; on the other hand, he was assumed to be 
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atle to reduce his payments by throwing up land which he did not 
require ; but this freedom was denied in practice as will be seen here- 
after. It will be noticed that garden lands paid a very high rent as 
compared with ordinary dry land ; the highest settled rate (Erode) was 
actually at Rs. 6 per acre ; this arose from the old custom of sharing 
the crop, so that as garden lands produced at least three or four times 
as much as dry lands, and as the nature of the crop was often very 
valuable, the Grovemment demand was proportionately increased. 

Wet lands paid a high rate, assumed to be based upon a share of the 
produce. Buchanan remarks that the ryots were anxious to return to 
the sharing system, under which they paid two-thirds of the gross produce 
to Government, but it is clear that their aim was to open a door for 
fraud and for indolence. 

Originally there was no separate charge for second crop either on 
wet or garden lands ; the latter, though regularly producing two and 
sometimes three crops, have never been charged anything but a single 
rate, which included all crops ; for wet lands a consolidated assess- 
ment was introduced in 1801, but in 1832 this was, except under the 
Kalingardyan, divided into two payments of about three-fourths and 
one-fourth of the full rent of double-crop land, and the second crop 
share was only charged when a second crop was grown ; in some 
cases it was even allowed to grow two crops of paddy at a single rate, 
only orchard produce paying the full double-crop assessment. It may 
be added that the assessments were based upon enquiries instituted 
and rates settled in Erode and Andiyhr (Bhavdni) taluks ; after these 
data were ascertained by assessing them “ village by village and field 
by field ” (Garrow), the whole were systematised and applied to the 
other taluks. Hence Mr. Garrow reported that “ in these two taluks 
the rents differ considerably from those obtaining in the remainder of 
the division,” and it may be added that they were not only made with 
less regularity, but in some instances, if not generally, were consider- 
ably higher in all three classes of land ; e.g., the highest garden rate 
in other taluks before reduction was 8 chakrams (Rs. 23-8) per buUah, 
that in Erode and Andiyur was 13 (Rs. 38-3) ; “ the very highest 
punjei assessment now established, excepting Erode and Andiyfir, does 
not exceed 20 fanams ” says Mr. Garrow, while the Erode wet assess- 
ments had to be eventually greatly lowered. This matter is of import- 
ance in considering the present rates in Erode and Bhavdni taluks. 

In South Coimbatore Mr. Hurdis adopted the plan of estimating 
the capability of the soil, and framing thereon a rate corresponding to 
the presumed Government share ; the result he took as his assessment 
regardless of any increase over or decrease from Tipu’s standard beriz. 
For this purpose he began with a survey, dividing his villages and 
lands into classes. After determining the proportion due to Govern- 
ment, he ascertained the grain rent for each class, and then commuted 
the results into money. It is obvious that except upon the most minute 
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and accurate enquiries there was great danger of error, especially as 
regards the outturn of lands ; the results of Buchanan’s enquiries in 
180U show the extreme difficulty of getting true information, and he 
remarks on this point that “ not less than a residence of ten years 
with actual experiments on every crop could enable a person to speak 
decidedly on the rate of productiveness which the land of any district 
possesses.” The commutation rate was also Kable to error, especially 
in those days of extreme fluctuation, due principally to the absence of 
. roads, when one or two full crops in succession, added to the prmetuality 
of the money demand, so glutted the local market and lowered prices, 
that the ryots were ruined by their own superabundance. And it is 
questionable if Mr. Hurdis had any sufficient record either of previous 
outturn or previous prices, to enable him to say what was an average 
crop or an average price for commutation. The following abstract 
from Mr. Hodgson’s report of 1807 is the only available record to be 
found of Mr. Hurdis’ proceedings.^ 

The survey began in June 1802, and was made by “ kamams and 
n4ttamgars, who bound themselves to render true and faithful accounts,” 
and were supervised by the amildars (tahsildars) and sberistadar ; the 
result was an increase in area of 51 per cent, above the account entries. 
The lands were divided into seven classes, each of which was sub- 
divided into first, second, and third sort ; each field was entered in one 
of these classes, and the measurement and classification then sent to the 
huzur. To arrive at the assessment leviable on each class, enquiries 
were made as to the produce and cultivation charges, and thg Govern- 
ment share. It is presumed, but is not stated, that the produce thus 
ascertaiued was an average of years ; the method of getting and check- 
ing this average is not stated, but apparently everything rested on the 
statements of the ryots and village officers, supervised however by the 
superior Revenue officers. For wet lands the charges of cultivation, at 
12J per cent., were deducted from the ascertained gross produce, and 
the Government share was taken as 50 per cent, of the balance ; in 
garden and dry lands no calculation of the cultivation charges was 
made, but the Government share was taken as one-third and two-fifths 
respectively of the gross produce. The Government share was next 
commuted at a price averaged from those of the past ten years, and the 
rates thus arrived at were taken as the assessment. 

It appears that each kind of land, wet, garden, and dry, contained 
the above seven classes, so that there were seven classes of wet, seven 
garden, and seven dry, all having similar technical names, and, as 
stated above, these were each sub-divided into three sorts. But the 
rates of assessment were not so numerous as would appear from this, 
for the first sort of one class would be the second sort of another, and so 


^ It seems that the English records were mainly destroyed in transit to Coimbatore, 
and ilr. Hurdis, having been transferred, sent no detailed report to the Board of Revenue. 
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forth. The actual result was that for the twenty -oue classes of dry land 
there were nine rates, decreasing at the rate of about annas per 
class ; in gardens there were also nine rates, hut only seven were imposed 
in practice. In wet lands a fresh complication arose in the constancy 
or otherwise of the water-supply ; there were perennial channels from 
the Cauvery, there were Amaravati channels running for a variable 
portion of the year, there were tanks supplied from rivers and channels, 
and rain-fed tanks of most uncertain supply ; also there was a separate 
rental for regular double-crop and single-crop land ; hence a list of 
twenty-two wet rates. It will be seen that on the one hand the 
measurement erred, if at all, on the side of the ryots, since they and 
the village officers measured the lands, the superior officers merely 
checking a proportion of the results ; the classification was similarly 
conducted, and it is improbable that official zeal injured the ryots as 
against local influence. Then the produce was arrived at by statements 
taken' in writing from, and signed by, kamams and head ryots, and 
it is very improbable that these exaggerated the outturn, lienee 
the errors in these three matters were as likely to injure the Govern- 
ment as the ryots. The only errors then that could have harmed the 
ryots were — (1) the share taken by Government, (2) the commutation 
rate, (3) the allowance for bad seasons, (4) an insufficient number of 
gradations. 

( I .) The Government share was taken as half the net {i.e., the gross, 
less 12^ per cent.) on wet lands, two-fifths of the gross in dry, and 
one-third of the gross in garden lands. It requires little calculation to 
show that these rates of sharing were too high, and that such rates under 
former Governments were only nominal, and were in practice reduced 
by concealment of immense areas of cultivation. The mistake made 
was in applying the nominal old shares to the newly found areas ; in the 
northern division this was rectified by a wholesale reduction amounting 
to about 40 per cent. Mr. Hurdis would probably have corrected his 
rates, but he was transferred before the matter was quite completed, and 
his temporary successors had no time to revise details, owing chiefly 
to the disturbances caused by the Dindigul Poligars. It was only in 
1806 that Mr. Garrow was led to consider that considerable revision 
was needed in the dry assessments of the division. 

(2.) On the second point little information is to be found ; for some 
details the reader is referred to the report from Coimbatore in No. 
XXXI of the Selections from the Records of the Madras Government, 
on the commutation rates of the Presidency. But no great weight 
attaches to the tabular statements, which are often confused and of 
very doubtful accuracy, and confessedly (paragraphs 2 and 3) based on 
imperfect data. 

The following table gives some particulars of the commutation 
rates ; — 
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Crops. 

Madras measures j 

per rupee. I 

1800. 

1807. 

Paddy 

38—45 


Cholam 

48 


Kambu 

48 

3^ 

Rag) 

48 

40i 

Horse-gram 


45 

Thenai 


64 

S4mai 


64 

i Varagu 

*• 

64 


It is stated that the prices in the northern division were averaged 
from those of the larger villages and towns ; in the southern division 
from the average prices of only a few places ; the number of years on 
which the average was struck was seven in the former and twelve in the 
latter. As remarked hy Mr. Hodgson, it is not known whether the 
averages were based on sufficient data. 

(3.) On the third point there is absolutely no information ; appa- 
rently no special allowance was made for bad seasons, (1) because the 
number of years on which the average was struck was supposed suffi- 
ciently to cover all possible seasons ; (2) because, as stated by Mr. 
Hodgson, remission was granted in aU special cases, usually at the 
discretion of the Collector. 

(4.) As regards the gradations of assessment, the southern division 
was worse off than the northern division in that it had only seven grada- 
tions as against twelve. It’ is probable that this was a serious error 
at then prices and rates, since hundreds of thousands of acres in the 
southern division are extremely poor and stony, yet, from the paucity of 
gradations, were classed and rated with more productive lands. The 
great reductions in 1807 were principally on the poorer lands. 

The following comparative table abstracts the rates in both divi- 
sions; the complete table will be foxmd in Mr. Hodgson's report of 1807, 
paragraph 45, but the entire accuracy of his figures is not guaranteed, 
as they are not reconcilable either with those of Mr. Garrow (Eeport 
of November 1806) or with the rates entered by Mr. E. B. Thomas 
in his paper on the commutation rates (vide Selections from Madras 
Government Records, No. XXX I), or with the rates prevailing at the 
time of the new settlement. If correct in 1807, they must have been 
altered at various times irrespective of the great reduction in the 
southern division in 1807. 
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Kate per acre. 


Description. 

Sort. 

Southern Division. 

Northern Division. 



R3. A. P. 

RS. A. P. 



1 

2 5 6 

1 6 10 

Dry . . . . j 


9 

0 12 6 

0 11 4 



15 


0 4 3 



1 

5 0 6 

3 12 0( doubtful). 

Garden . . ^ 


7 

2 12 0 

2 4 0 



9 





1 

14 8 6 

23 8 6 

Wet . . . . 1 


22 

2 3 3 

2 4 6 



25 


1 0 0 


It is to be noted — (1) that the lowest rate for dry land in the 
southern division was the ninth, and in spite of the poor soils on which 
it was levied, was as high as 12| annas per acre ; the lowest of the 
northern division was as low as 41 annas j (2) that the gradations in 
the dry land of the southern division decreased at the rate of about 
annas per sort, while in the northern division the progressive decrease 
was about 1^ annas ; (3) that the dry land and garden land were fax 
higher assessed in the south than in the north ; (4) that the two lowest 
rates for gardens were not imposed in either division ; (5) that the 
progressive garden decrease was 6 annas in the south and 4 annas in 
the north ; (6) that the highest wet rates in the northern division, viz., 
Erode and Satyamangalam irrigation under the Bhavdni, were 60 per 
cent, higher than the highest rates in the southern division under the 
Amaravati, and were far too high. 

The revenue in Fasli 1212 in the southern division after the settle- 
ment was about 17 per cent, above the revenue of Fash 1211, and the 
assessments were on the whole about 35 per cent, higher than those 
of the northern division. They were, however, speedily modified ; by 
1806 a very serious falling off of cultivation and revenue was noticed, 
which is tabulated as follows : — 


Soil. 

Fasli 1212, introduc- 
tion of survey. 

Fasli 1216. 

Decrease. 

Dry 

Garden . . 

Wet 

Total . . 

ACRES. 

303,115 

48,046 

27,386 

RS. 

6,09,017 

2,11,029 

1,95,737 

ACRES. 

207,682 

36,366 

24,732 

RS. 

3,25,353 
1,56 607 
1,83,260 

ACRES. 

185,433 

11,680 

2,654 

RS. 

2,83,664 

54,422 

12,477 

468,547 

10,15,783 

268,780 

6,S5,g20 

199,767 

3,50,563 


Grass land is not included ; the increase in grass would reduce the 
actual decrease in revenue to Rs. 3,30,561. This decrease led Mr. 
Garrow, the then Collector, under whom both divisions had recently 
been united, to advocate a revision of the assessment in the southern 
division, and upon the report of Mr. Hodgson, who, in 1807, examined 
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the district as Giovemment Commissioner to ascertain the exact causes 
of the decrease, sanction was given to its reduction. The following 
extract from Mr. Clogstoun’s report shows that other causes as well as 
the high assessment operated to cause a falling off of revenue, hut it 
seems obvious that the rates were too high, especially on the poorer 
lands, at then prices. The lowest assessment was above 12 annas, 
whereas the recent settlement in 1881 has rated large areas at 8 annas, 
and smaller areas at 6 annas. While it is true that the seasons of 
1214, 1215, and 1216 were extraordinarily had and caused wholesale 
emigration, it must be noted that another great reason for emigration 
was the high rates in the southern division compared with the lower 
rates in Dindigul, coupled vsdth an unusual tax on waste lands in 1215. 

“ It seems that during the years 1212 to 1217 the country south of the 
NoyU suffered from continued bad seasons, that of Fasli 1216 being in fact 
a year of famine. The division was, moreover, exposed to intestine com- 
motions caused by the rebellion of one of the Poligars, and, added to this, 
a most malignant type of fever — ^which, strange to say, was but little felt 
in the Northern Division — raged with exceeding violence throughout the 
country south of the Ndyil, as it did in Madura and Tinnevelly. There were 
therefore not wanting causes, irrespective of any effect of the new settle- 
ment, which would fully account for a decrease in the revenue. The Board 
of Revenue, however, and the Government were inclined to attribute the 
alarming decrease as more especially due to the sudden enhancement of 
the assessments in Fasli 1212, and ordered an immediate reduction to the 
standard rates prevailing in the Northern Division. This reduction was 
carried out in Fasli 1217 by the Collector, Mr. Garrow.” 

The records of the operation are not forthcoming, hut the result 
was a reduction of 37 per cent, upon the total dry assessments of the 
southern division, those on garden and wet lands being left untouched. 

It seems probable that the reduction was mainly on the poorer 
lands, especially of Dhdrdpuram and Karur, since the assessments 
on these lands are now considerably more than 37 per cent, below the 
original average assessment.’ 

The alteration was carried out by Mr. Grarrow, the Collector, in 
Fasli 1216, both divisions having been united under him in one col- 
lectorate in 1805. Mr. Hodgson, who was present, says that the ryots 
received the news with joy, hut, after all, the immediate benefit to them 
was largely discounted by the action of the Revenue officers. The 
revenue had largely fallen by reason of high assessments, poverty, bad 
seasons, and so forth, and it is obvious that a large reduction of the 
a^essments would, at all events for one or two years, still more tell upon 
the revenue, and this was not to be endured. Hence the ryots were 


1800 satisfactorily to recover the exact rates fixed either in 

1875 Ld r since the immense number of rates found in 

^ ^ subsequently to 

suit local circumstances. These changes were probably in the first twenty years^ ^ 
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induced to take up large areas of waste land which they did not want, 
while some lands, originally charged as grass lands at one-fourth of 
the assessment, were charged the full survey rates. In this way the 
revenue showed no falling off, hut an immediate increase, the result 
being that the ryots paid the same as before but had more land. In 
1830 Mr. Sullivan wrote as follows regarding the revision of 1807 : — 

“ The work, from the shortness of the time at the disposal of the 
CoUeetor, owing to the impending introduction of the village lease system, 
was badly and imperfectly done. Instead of assimilating the assessment 
of the two divisions, a reduction of 37 per cent, was made in the punjei 
assessments only, while the garden assessments were left at their original 
high standard, and to compensate further for a decrease in the revenue 
which the above reductions would have caused, the ryots were compelled 
to pay full rents for their waste grass lands instead of the usual rate of 
one-fourth of the assessment. The settlement of Fasli 1217 was made 
under these arrangements, and the revenue for the whole district increased 
from Es. 19,63,657 to Es. 21,31,986.” 

Practically, however, this hardship was of no long duration, for in 
1816 the Collector stated that the ryots had gradually got rid of many 
of the lands they did not want, and in 1818 he stated that they invari- 
ably refused to give up lands with which they said they had been 
saddled, and that their real objection was an objection (elsewhere not 
unknown) to pay rent at all. The Collector also stated in 1830 that 
in 1816 they were relieved of the burden, but .this remark must be read 
with his remarks of 1818, and with the notice below regarding the 
denial of complete freedom in the relinquishment of land. 

The idea of a permanent settlement was however in favour, and 
Mr. Hodgson, while recommending a future permanent settlement of 
the district by dividing it into estates, as already proposed by Mr. 
Garrow for the northern division, where 195 estates were marked out, 
suggested that, for the present, village leases should be granted, wisely 
arguing that, as the country was still poor, and there was very much 
arable waste, it would be impolitic to settle the revenue for ever on 
the then demand- He seems also to have been doubtful whether the 
rates might not require lowering all round, as he twice states that such 
reduction might be beneficial, but he desired that it should, if necessary, 
be carried out by landlords or renters and not by Government. 

In advocating the village lease system, the Board gave, as chief 
reasons for abandoning the ryotwari, that the new system of judicature 
was not compatible with it as likely to give too much trouble to the 
Revenue officers ; that the demand would require to be lowered, which 
was financially impossible ; that there was “ a general incompetency of 
individual ryots to pay in all seasons the money rents assessed on their 
lands that the charges of collection were high ; and that tahsildars 
might give trouble. They proposed that the villages should be lump- 
assessed upon the survey rent, and that this should constitute the 
reutah which was to be farmed out to the hea<l man or men, who were 

11 
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supposed to assess individual ryots at rates not exceeding sun'ey rents, 
to abstain from all oppression and injustice, to ease the ryots’ burdens 
in case of bad years, and to pay all consequent deficits out of their own 
pockets from the profits derived from the increase of cultivation. It is 
unnecessary now to point out the fallacies which underlay this peculiar 
reasoning, for the system was of the briefest duration and a complete 
failure. The district was divided into a large number of petty farms 
(in the revenue sense of the word), which usually coincided with villages 
and seldom exceeded two or three ; the renters were said to be gene- 
rally head men, monigars, or chief ryots, and the leases were only for 
tliree years. The rents were fixed at the amount of the settlements of 
1217, less a deduction for various reasons in the first year of under 
4 per cent., which, however, was more than made up in the next two 
years, in both of which rents were higher than in 1217. The trifling 
amount of the first year’s deduction, with the immediate enhancement 
of the rent, is a curious commentary on the admission that the district 
was in a poor condition, that its assessments pressed hard on it, and 
that its chief need was that of population, to supply the want of which 
“ some encouragement was necessary to those renters on whose indus- 
trious exertions the improvement of the cultivation was to depend.” 
As might have been predicted the leases were a complete failure, 
Mr. G-arrow admitting that the rents were too high and that the 
renters were rapacious and had been guilty of innumerable abuses. 
Mr. Sullivan’s remarks in 1830 are as follows : — 

“The triennial lease which was formed on the average collections under 
the high asse.ssments followed ; and these efforts to draw a high revenue, 
under what was in fact a system of rack rents, left the country at the 
expiration of the lease in a state of exhaustion. The revenue fell from 
Rs. 21,14,960 to Rs. 18,59,342, and again to Rs. 16,92,283.” 

In spite of experience however, it was determined again to try the 
lease system preparatory to the introduction of a permanent settlement, 
and the Collector was ordered to draw up a fresh scheme for a longer 
lease. He accordingly submitted, in December 1811, a scheme by 
which the country containing 1,501 villages, was to be divided into 
762 farms on a gross reduction of 12 per cent, from the demand of 
Fasli 1220. Meantime, however, the views of the Court of Directors 
had been converted in favour of the ryotwari system, and orders were 
received to go no further in establishing a permanent settlement ; the 
correspondence of the next few years is curious, as the Revenue Board 
were bitterly hostile to the ryotwari system, and a decennial settlement 
was actually effected in a large part of the Coimbatore district in spite 
of the Court’s orders. 

But Mr. Garrow’s health had now failed {ride Mr. -J. Sullivan’s 
letter of 16th January 1816), and he fell into the hands of sevei-al 
unscrupulous subordinates, who abu.sed his confidence, and W'hose rapa- 
city and extraordinary power of intrigue led to such notorious abuses 
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tliat iu 1815 a commission consisting of Colonel Mnnro and Mr. J. 
Sullivan was appointed to investigate the affairs of the district.* 

The chief result of the inquiry and of Mr. Garrow’s ill-health was 
Mr. J. Sullivan’s appointment as Collector; in December 1815 he 
caueelled the whole of the leases on the ground of univei'sal fraud, it 
being notorious that many of the best villages had been under-assessed 
and the leases taken by the above-mentioned subordinates, their friends 
and adherents, while the deficiency was made good by over-assessing 
the other villages. The frauds may be judged from the fact that no 
suits were filed in the courts save only those of Casi Chetti, which he 
eventually withdrew. The ryotwar system was again introduced by 
Mr. Sullivan in Fasli 12:15 (A.D. 1815), and has continued up to date, 
with, however, many modifications. 

This being the era at which system was fairly introduced under the 
auspices of a comparatively moderate and fairly equalized demand, it 
will be well to recapitulate and to mention any defects. The system 
was that known as ryotwari ; it had been in vogue from time imme- 
morial, and was the growth of centuries (Sullivan), mere relics of the 
old village system being discoverable in peculiar revenue customs and 
oppressions ; under former Governments the settlements were capricious, 
confused and heavy, but were largely evaded ; under Macleod, Hurdis, 
and Garrow, the confusion was reduced to comparative orxler, the 
demands ascertained by survey and field settlement, moderated, regu- 
lated, and enforced ; every ryot had his annual puttah based upon his 
varying holding of cultivated and grass lands, the entries therein 
depending upon his annual agreement, settled first at the dittam and 
afterwards at the jamabandi ; he paid full rent for his cultivated land, 
and one-third or one-fourth of that assessment for the land held as 
pasture ; his dry land had at first little or no sale value, and much of 
his nanjei was so highly assessed as to be equally valueless as transfer- 
able property, but most of the gardens and some wet lauds had a good 
sale value, and were regarded hy him as his “ ddhinam ” (ancestral 
estate) ; his assessments, at least on dry land, were moderate as compared 
with other districts. The theory of the system was that of individual 
holdings of specified fields, moderate and scientific assessment — a just 
proportion between the assessment and the produce of a field — and 
complete freedom of action to the individual. The starting point of the 
system was the “ field,” which was a definite, surveyed area, bearing a 
fixed and unalterable assessment ; a ryot’s holding consisted of such and 
such fields, and his payments were deteimined by the assessment on those 
fields. It was the land that was taxed and not the person, so that a 
ryot could, in theory, increase or diminish his paj^ments simply and 
solely by changing the component fields of his farm. This excellent 


‘ The printed report on the subject is to he found in the volume of Revenue Selections, 
and is woith reading us an eiitiiiplc of the difleienti- hetwetii uiodein times and the past. 
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theory was, however, vitiated by certain practices, which were partly 
the relics of ancient custom which had been too slavishly followed, 
partly the result of a faulty assessment. These practices and customs 
will now be mentioned. 

It had been a former practice to obtain revenue quo cuuqne modo ; e.g., 
if one ryot could not pay or ran away, the deficit was made good by 
forced contributions from the other ryots. The practice survived in 
several ways for some years after the British system was introduced ; if 
a ryot “ in affluent circumstances ” wished to relinquish his land, he 
was not allowed to do so unless under the condition of taking up waste 
land paying an equal assessment, or unless another ryot would take it 
up ; neither he nor a poor ryot could give up land freely, but only 
“ bad and good together ” in equal proportions ; if ryots wholly relin- 
quished their lands, other ryots were often obliged to take up those 
lands. Another objectionable practice arose out of the ancient system of 
sharing the produce ; garden lands produced two crops per annum of 
valuable produce ; hence the Government share, supposed to be 40 per 
cent, of the gross, was commuted into about four times the assessment 
on dry lands, although the increase was solely due to the ryot’s energy 
and his capital sunk in digging a well. Then the survey and settle- 
ment was conducted so rapidly that there were very great inequalities 
of assessment, at least in the opinion of the earlier Collectors ; this 
was probably the case, since operations were completed in the northern 
division in a little over a year, and in the southern division in about 
two years, while the revision in the latter division only occupied about 
four months ; it was impossible, especially in the confusion of the days 
immediately following war and annexation, scientifically to settle so vast 
an area in so short a time. Hence many inequalities, which it was 
sought to remedy by granting lands on one-fourth assessment (grass 
lands), by permanent and temporary cowles, by entering cultivated 
lands as grass lands and grass as cultivated, by charging partial rates 
or full rates on garden lands, and similar expedients. 

The practice of forced occupation soon died out, partly by the 
growth of better principles, partly by the demand for land which did 
away with the necessity for coercion, nor was it at any time general, 
but occasional. In 1823 Mr. Sullivan was able to say that coercion 
did not exist as a principle, and that what was wanted was a better 
practice on the part of the subordinates, who required to be bribed to 
grant men their rights. 

There was also too great an inqiusition into a ryot’s personal circum- 
stances ; as stated above, the supposed or reported “ affluent ryot ” was 
refused the power of relinquishment ; on the other hand, a supposed 
poor ryot was granted advantages, such as the grant of a field or two 
free of assessment for a year or two, the payment of dry land assess- 
ment instead of garden assessment, or of grass assessment instead of 
full assessment, or even the entire remission of his dues ; c.g., in 1816 
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Mr. Sullivan reported that he regulated the Government demand for 
garden assessment by the quantity of water in the wells (about 27,000), 
and on waste land by the circumstances of the individual. These 
inquisitions were made by the tahsildar or his subordinates, and the 
Collector could only depend on their reports ; hence an admittedly open 
door for fraud, bribery, and manipulation of the revenue, in which 
the poorer ryots naturally suffered. Hence in 1817 Mr. Thackeray 
reported that, owing to these several uncertainties, the jamahandi was a 
scene of continual frauds and struggles leading to the debasement of 
the ryots, and even so late as 1832 Mr. James Thomas stated that 
remissions were granted according to the “supposed ability of the 
ryot,” so that the jamahandi was a “ scramble for remissions.” 

On the above foundations the Coimbatore ryotwar system was re- 
introduced in 1815, and has continued to date with frequent modifi- 
cations on the principle of non-interference. The matters requiring 
detailed notice as having materially influenced the position of the ryot 
up to the new settlement in 1879-81, are as follow : — 

(1.) The patkat system, which refused the ryot complete freedom of 
relinquishment. 

(2.) Eeduetions of assessment. 

(3.) Eemissions and cowles. 

(4.) Grass rents and payments for waste. 

(o.) The garden assessments. 

(6.) Second-crop assessment. 

(7.) Taccavi. 

(8.) The dittam, the jamahandi, and the puttah. 

(1.) The customs and inequalities mentioned above led to the patkat 
or estate system introduced by Mr. Thackeray, as detailed in his letters 
of 4th October 1817 and 1st August 1818. It is also criticised in 
Mr. J. Thomas’ letters of 17th January 1832, 14th July 1832, and Mr. 
G. D. Drury’s letters and reports of 1st October 1 833, 25th October 1834. 
and 11th September 1834, and is elsewhere alluded to. This was a 
departure from the field system to which the ryots were immemorially 
accustomed, and which was the starting-point of Macleod and Hurdis. 
Mr. Thackeray found or assumed that whatever the intention of the 
settlement, there was in practice a variety of inequalities and errors, 
and he considered that many fields were assessed at too high, many at 
too low, a rate . He also assumed that, in the fifteen years which had 
elapsed since settlement, these errors had to a great extent been rectified 
by the action of the ryots and of the authorities, ehiefiy in the matter 
of grass and garden rents, so that the possession of lands favourably 
assessed was balanced by that of heavily rated lands, and vice versa. 
He considered also, and very truly, that the continual struggle for 
favours, the evasion of rules, and the opportunities for fraud were 
debasing the ryots and the revenue officers, while the absence of perma- 
nency in the demand discouraged the ryots, who felt that any improve- 
ment, such as the digging of a well or the conversion of so-called grass 
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land into arable, was followed by a great increase in the Government 
demand. He further noticed that the demand varied both wdth the 
purposes to which a field might be appropriated, e.g., grass, or dry 
cultivation, or garden culture, and with the circumstances of the ryot, 
and he broadly stated that it was the “ ryotwar settlement only in 
name,” and “that it taxed the ryot and not the land.” Believing 
therefore that the then demand, viz., about 21 lakhs of rupees, was as 
much as the district could pay, he proposed to limit the demand to 
that sum, to regard existing holdings or farms with their existing 
assessments as the revenue unit instead of the settlement field, and to 
assess ryots upon their estates for a considerable term of years, during 
which, without further increase of payments, they might dig wells and 
grow garden crops, convert grass into arable, and so forth. In case of 
division of the estates by inheritance, the apportionment of the demand 
upon the divisions should be made by panchayat, so that gradually, 
without any revision of the field settlement, each little estate would 
eventually be equitably assessed according to its productive power as 
gauged by the owners themselves or their predecessors in holding. 

A further consequence of the supposed inequalities and the attempts 
at redress was the denial of freedom in relinquishment ; assuming 
that the holding of bad lands was necessary to compensate a supposed 
advantage in good lands, Mr. Thackeray argued the justice of the rule 
that forbade a ryot to give up bad land without a due proportion of 
good land ; just as a tenant in England would not be allowed to rent 
only the good fields in a farm, so a ryot ought not to be allowed to 
pick and choose his holding. Anticipating the argument that the unit 
of holding was the field, the assessment on which was regulated by its 
productive power, Mr. Thackeray assumed that the proper unit was the 
estate or customary holding, while admitting that much of the poor 
land was held by compulsion, and that if there were complete freedom 
the ryots would throw up lands assessed at about 2 lakhs of rupees, 
and would concentrate their attention and stock on the smallest extent 
of the best and lowest assessed land. 

It was also mged that if freedom were granted, a rjmt would crop 
a field to exhaustion and throw it up, and this argument is not without 
its weight. 

The Revenue Board in their minute of 5 oh January 1818 supported 
Mr. Thackeray’s proposal with some modifications, and submitted it to 
Government, observing that compulsion ought to be entirely done away 
with, and that if the system were not introduced a new survey and 
settlement would be advisable ; Government gave a temporary sanction 
pending reference to the Court of Directors. The Court, however, 
apparently rejected the principle of the system in favour of the original 
fieldwar settlement system, and though introduced in name, only the 
objectionable part of it was adopted ; the restrictive rules were accepted 
or retained, but the essence of the system, viz,, the permanency of 
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holding and freedom from interference, was rejected ; hence though the 
country was nominally held in petty estates, yearly modifications were 
continuous. The following extract from Mr. Drury’s letter in 1 834, in 
answer to questions from the Imperial Government, gives an account 
of the working of the rule at that time ; — 

“ When a substantial ryot wishes to relinquish any portion of his patkat, 
he communicates his intention to the tahsildar and is required to take a 
portion of waste paying an equivalent rent ; he is not permitted to take a 
portion of a field, but must take the whole, good and bad together, it being 
the principle of the patkat system that the farm of every ryot should consist 
of an equitable proportion of good and bad, high and low assessed soils. 
If a ryot {i.e., not a substantial ryot) wishes to contract his farm according 
to his means of cultivating it, he is required to give up a portion of good 
and bad lands together ; he is not at liberty to select aU the good and 
abandon the bad ; in fact, as these lands generally lie intermixed and are 
blended together, they could not well be separated ; and, if they could be 
separated, it would be unfair to allow him such an advantage over his 
neighbours without his consenting to pay a higher assessment on the lands 
he selects ; but as the Government demand has been fixed on each field 
separately, according to its capabilities, the rent cannot be raised.” 

Similarly, in his report on the jamahandi of Fasli 1242, he states that 
“ a ryot whose means were known to be affluent could not throw up any 
part of his farm unless another ryot engaged to take it, or he himself 
agreed to occupy other land paying equal rent while a poor ryot was 
allowed to throw up land provided he gave up good and Wd together ; 
remissions were, however, granted for waste and “ distressed circum- 
stances.” On a similar report in 1835 the Board promptly ordered him 
to put all ryots, rich and poor, imder the same rule, viz., freedom of 
relinquishment, subject only to the general restriction which compelled a 
relinquishment of good and bad together; this did away with a very 
great hardship to ryots of actual or reported afiluence. 

It is useless now to follow the arguments urged for and against the 
denial of freedom ; it is sufficient to say with Mr. Babington (in 1839), 
who strongly approved of the restriction, that it was largely evaded by 
bribery, by throwing up good and bad and taking up only the good 
when the tahsildar was tired of seeing a diminished revenue, or by a 
sham division by brothers, when the one who took aU the bad threw it 
up, and rejoined his brothers who held all the good. The restriction was 
gradually evaded and relaxed ; so that in 1853 the Collector reported 
that the system no longer existed. The effect of the system in practice 
was slight, but so far as it went it was bad ; had Mr. Thackeray’s real 
scheme been adopted, agricultural improvement would probably have 
been hastened. 

(2.) The permanent reductions were those of unduly high or objec- 
tionable assessments ; the following table from Mr. Clogstouu’s Settle- 
ment Report conveniently ab-stracts them : — 
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Fasli or 
year. 

Dry. 

Garden. 

Wet. 

Total. 

Bemai'ks. 


RS. A. P. 

RS. A. P. 

RS. A. P. 

RS. A. P. 


Fasli 1217 
(1807). 

*6,58,497 3 7 


17,103 0 11 

6,75,600 4 6 

>iy Mr. Garrow in Southern 
Division. 

• This sum is the remission, 
made on the total dry aya- 
cut of the Southern Divi- 
sion, nearly all of which 
is now in occupation. At 
the date of the remission 
only a little more than 
one -third was occupied. 

Fasli 1227 
to 1234. 

10,821 3 7 

697 15 1 

75,992 1 5 

87,511 4 1 

By Mr. J. Sullivan for high 
assessed lands, including 
waste. 

1850 to 
1854. 

22,033 0 0 

.... 

.... 

22,033 0 0 

Tax on palmyras in culti- 
vated lands. 

1854 to 
1855. 

1856 . . 


1,57,579 0 0 

.... 

3,027 0 0 

1,57,579 0 0 

3,027 0 0 

Remission of a portion of 
the excess taxation on 
garden lands and of the 
total extra assessment on 
lauds classed as gardens, 
but where the well was in 
a ruined condition. 

On nanjei lands over-assess- 
ed in various taluks. 

Fasli 1274. 

21,072 14 7 

.... 

331 14 4 

21,404 12 11 

On lands which were lying 
waste in consequence of 
over-assessment. 

Do. .. 

.... 

1,142 7 5 

230 6 10 

1,373 14 3 

On wet lands in PoUdchi 
taluk. 

Do. .. 

t • • • 

2,81,850 0 0 

* • • • 

2,81,850 0 0 

Remission of all extra assess- 
ment on garden lands 
beyond the highest dry 
rate of the village. 

Fasli 1275 

3,739 10 7 

...a 

, . . . 

3,739 10 7 

On lands lying waste in 
KoUeghl. 

Total .. 

7,16,164 0 4 

4,41,269 6 e 

96,684 7 « 

jl2, 54,117 14 4 



(3.) Eemissions covered a multitude of difficulties. The grass remis- 
sion has been alluded to as avoiding the difficulty of charging full 
survey rates, which were too high for the then state of prices ; also that 
of the second crop under certain circumstances. Other remissions, includ- 
ing cowles, were much in fashion, especially from about 1820 to 1850, 
since which they have mostly died out ; as pointed out by Mr. J. Thomas 
in 1832, the practice of wholesale remissions was necessitated by the 
patkat and compulsory holding system, and by the want of freedom in 
the matter of land relinqmshment. The dittam too was the cause of 
many remissions ; as shown below (sub voc. “ Dittam ”) , the ryot agreed 
to take more land than either the season subsequently permitted or he 
himself had stock and capital to cultivate ; hence a “ scramble for 
remissions ” at the jamabandi, when the Collector, rather than exhibit 
balances which he could not realize, got rid of the excess demand. 
Moreover it was immemorially the custom to regard the position of the 
individual ryot, and if he was reported unable to pay, he frequently 
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got reiuissious, sucli as of the entire rent for a year or more (Sullivan 
in 1824; cf. Hukumn^mah of 1237), or of his wasteland, or he was 
allowed to cultivate and was charged only grass assessment, or he got 
garden at half rates, and so forth (Thackeray, 1818). 

The weight of the assessment at then prices was considerahle, and 
its incidence unequal (Thackeray), so that various expedients were 
resorted to in order to retain the full area in cultivation real or nominal. 
In 1824 Mr. Sullivan laid down as a golden rule that the survey rates 
were maximum rates, and all deviations were in favour of the ryot, 
annual fluctuations being due either to increased area of cultivation or 
to “ temporary boons in the way of remissions.” Under Mr. Sullivan 
it appears that these remissions became the rule, as might be expected 
under the patkat system as adopted ; he granted cowles temporary and 
permanent whenever it appeared desirable, a system which led to severe 
criticisms by his successors, by the Board, and by the (ioverument. 
He defended permanent cowles by alleging survey inequalities (16th 
November 1827), and temporary cowles by the condition of various 
ryots, but it was pointed out that the former amounted to tampering 
with the principle of a fixed survey assessment (Board’s Proceedings 
of 1 1 th August 1828), while on the latter, except wdien granted for 
certain well-defined purposes, the Board remarked that “ instead of a 
ryotwar system we have had one of temporizing expedients, as unsound 
as fictitious,” while Mr. James Thomas (29th October 1830) stated 
that they had led to “ a premature exteusion of cultivation ; instead of 
good soils being thoroughly cultivated or other industries developed, 
capital has been attracted to mere extension of cultivation.” Mr James 
Thomas clearly saw that remissions were necessitated by the patkat 
system of restriction of freedom, and his letter of 17th January 1832 
gives a graphic description of the non-system which prevailed; the 
practice, he said, was for talisildars to “ induce ryots to keep lands by 
all means, even by grant of remissions,” and they were the arbiters of 
the extent of holdings ; hence much misery to the ryots and profit to 
the revenue subordinates who granted the remissions, especially as no 
fixed rule was possible, but remi.ssions were granted according to the 
supposed or reported ability of the ryot ; hence the annual settlement 
was a “ scramble for remissions,” especially as grantees were thereby 
enabled to undersell other ryots ; this led to corruption and venality. 
Hence he wisely recommended a return to free ryotwar system proper, 
arguing that the ryots were the best judges of what they could occupy 
and that in this case kdyam (permanent) cowles and other expedients 
and remissions would be got rid of. But though the Board and Govern- 
ment admitted the inadvisability of indiscriminate cowles and remissions 
and ordered their abandonment and revocation, they adhered to the 
restrictions of the patkat system; they laid down that except on 
particular occasions, to be reported, the only cowles should be for the 
reclamation of waste and conversion of dry into garden lands, but 
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retained the oLjeutionahle restrictive rules. lienee the remis.sion 
system continued at least in part; Mr. Drury reported in lb;J4 that 
remission was granted for waste if in excess of the ordinary amount of 
fallow, and if the ryot’s circumstances required it, and he objected to a 
permanent assessment for, say, 20 years at patkat rates, on the ground 
that remissions were necessary ; “ when a ryot becomes insolvent and is 
precluded from cultivating his land, no demand is made ” (11th Septem- 
ber 1834). The gram cowle, however, which allowed waste to be culti- 
vated with gram for a single year at about one-fourth rate, and which 
had been abused so that good lands were relinquished for a year and then 
taken up on gram cowle, and retained on this tenure for several years, 
was restricted to lands w'aste more than five years ; it was finally 
interdicted altogether in 1838. But, though the abandonment and revo- 
cation of permanent cowles was ordered, the practice still seems to have 
continued, for in 1839 Mr. Drury stated that he would be glad gra- 
dually to revoke all kayam (permanent) and munasib (discretionary) 
cowles, and that if this could not be done without throwing lands out 
of cultivation, there should be a reduction of assessments ; he thought, 
however, that the opportunity was unfavourable for raising a rate of 
settlement which had “ in most instances been long established,” and 
he divided into fourteen heads all cowles hitherto granted, which entitled 
to exemption from paying the survey rates, viz., (1) for jungly and 
unhealthy lands liable to ravages by elephants, etc. ; (2) for forest 
clearings ; (3) for lands covered by floods with sand ; (4) for highly'- 
assessed kallar (salt) lands ; (5) for high lands irrigated from wells; (6) 
for high lands irrigated by picottah from tanks ; (7) for lands imder 
petty irrigation works and wells out of repair ; (8) for gardens having 
w'ells with rocky bottoms; (9) for gardens wdth brackish wells; (10) 
for gardens having a deficient water supply; (11) for deficiency of 
produce; (12) for deficiency by measurement; (13) for flood&l lands; 
(14) for orchards on wet lands. On this. Government (29th May 1841) 
reiterated the former orders as to the abolition of cowles and adherence 
to settlement rates, and desired that proper steps should be taken to 
reduce any assessment that might be too heavy. They also agreed 
with the Board that cowles for new land ought not to be given to ryots 
who had not fully cultivated the land in their possession, justly arguing 
that stock and capital are required to take up old waste and poor lands, 
and that, until his old land was ' thoroughly cultivated, it would be 
unwise to divert stock and capital from it. These cowles, considered as 
permanent, now died out : but the mundsib or discretionary cowles, other- 
wise remissions granted at the will of the Collector, were very numerous ; 
m 1853 the Collector reported nine classes of occasional remissions, and 
two classes of fixed remissions. The former were (1) for fields or portions 
of fields left waste; (2) for withered crops; (3) and (4) for inundated 
lands; (5) for non-cultivation of second crop; (6) cowle remissions; 
(7) for privileged classes ; (8) for wet lands cultivated with dry crops 
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and for grass lands; (9) for miscellaneous purposes. The fixed remissions 
were only on liiglily- assessed lands, on gardens with useless wells, etc., 
for reductions authorized for Coimbatore. The former class were chiefly 
seasonal remissions, granted usually in adverse years ; the exceptions 
were cowle remissions, or the reductions granted to holders of regrdar 
oowles, tedzgdri, or reduction immemorially granted to Brahmans and 
Mussulmans because these classes do not usually cultivate their lands 
personall}^ the grass-land remission, and, under “ miscellaneous,” the 
remission for land used as seed beds, for ryots who repaired tanks and 
so forth. Upon this report the Collector was ordered to discontinue 
remissions on puttah fields not cultivated or not sown, and on seed beds, 
while for withered crops it was laid down by the Board that individual 
scrutiny should be abandoned, and that remission should only be by a 
percentage reduction on whole taluks, or groups of villages, or for a crop, 
and that this indulgence should only be in exceptional years, assessments 
having been reduced and modified. It was desired to free the ryot 
from subservience to the dicta of inferior officeis, and to simplify the 
system. Puttah fallows were also no longer to receive remission, the 
rule being that a puttah holding should be paid for in its ^tirety. 
The only exception was in the case of wet lands for which the water- 
supply failed by no fault of the ryot. The result of those orders was 
that in 1856 the Collector was able to report that “discretionary remis- 
sions ” were nearly extinct ; the relinquishment of land was absolutely 
free, and with the dittam had departed the practice of inducing ryots to 
hold more than they could cultivate, so that the rule was “ pay or give 
up. ” Hence in ordinary years the only remaining deviations from the 
survey assessment were in the case of regular cowles and second crop, 
teazgari and grass land remissions ; also that granted upon failure of 
water-supply in any public iriigation works. The regular cowles were 
usually granted either for digging wells, for cultivating old waste, or 
lands in jungly tracts ; they generally ran for five to ten years at a rate 
from 0 to full assessment. In their order of the 28th September 1857, 
Government, while approving of the Board’s rules, took occasion to 
deprecate the general use even of regular cowles, especially when used 
to “ bolster up an excessive assessment on waste lands or to foster the 
growth of a needy class of indolent squatters and the extension of 
slovenly husbandry the proper use of cowles was in reclamation of 
land otherwise uncultivable. The Boai-d had previously suggested that 
until all ordinary waste lands were cxdtivated, it was unnecessary to 
foster the cultivation of forest lands, and the above orders, coupled 
with the almost immediate abolition of the heavy garden rate and the 
great rise in prices subsequent to 1855, almost extinguished the cowle 
system. Second crop, tedzgdri, and gra.ss land remissions died out with 
tlie old settlement, the first by the introduction of a better system 
(ride infra), the second by the rule that land when parted with by its 
Brahman or Mussulman owuicr to a non-privileged person should be fully 
assessed, so that it had dwindled almost to nothing by 1875, and tho 
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third hy the conversion of the grass lands into arable, caused by the 
demands for food of an increased population upon a limited area. 

The only remissions not cancelled or obsolete were certain of the 
seasonal remissions, which remain to this day, and will be mentioned 
below in describing the present position of the ryot. 

(1.) The grass rents of the first 50 years were very important items 
both to the ryots and the Government. There were two classes— one 
called ayen pilluvari or paneham hissa, and the other paravu pilluvari; 
the former was not an assessment, but a remission of thrce-fouiths of the 
regular survey assessment of 1801 on one-fifth of the puttah holding ; 
the latter Was the rental of the unoccupied waste lands, which were not 
held by any ryot, but which were let out for grazing purposes only. 
The former system arose as follows : — Under former Governments, all 
land, if left waste, paid a small tax of about 1 to 4 annas per acre ; at 
the settlement of 1801 Macleod fixed one-third of the sur\'ey assessment 
as the pajnment for occupied waste in the northern division ; Hurdis 
retained the old rate in the southern division, but in 1805 this was 
raised * to one-fourth of the assessment, and remained at that in spite 
of the board’s orders to reduce it. 

Mr. Clogstoun has clearly summarized the history of this remission 
as follows ; — 

“ Punchan Hkm or Ayan PutUu Remissmn . — This is a remission of three- 
fourths of the tarara assessment on certain lands held for grazing purposes. 
Under the old rules of the district a ryot was allowed to hold on one-fourth 
assessment an area of land the full assessment on which did not exceed one- 
fifth of the total assessment on the rest of his bolding. The land so held was 
considered part of the ryot’s puttah lands, and could not be taken from him 
as long as the assessment due on it continued to be paid, nor could the 
asse.ssment be raised above one-fourth as long as it remained uncultivated. 

“I do not gather that the indulgence above described formed part of 
the principle of the original settlements, at least to the extent noted above. 
Under the Mcljeod’s and Hui'dis’ settlements a remission to the above 
amount was allowed on lands held for grazing purposes, but the ryot seems 
to have acquired no right to the lands and was apparently obliged to resign 
them to any other ryot wilUng to cultivate them, unless he himself consented 
to pay the full charge. The further iiididgence of permitting him to hold 
a fixed portion of land at the reduced rate without having to surrender it 
on demand of another ryot wishing to cultivate appears to have heen added 
hy Mr. Thackeray (18 17) and continued hy Mr. John Sullivan as a means of 
bolstering u]i the patkat sj'stem. "With the power of reducing the assess- 
ment on a lyot’s farm to the extent of three- twentieths (J of 4), a power 
which was in almost all cases exercised, the difficulty of enabling a ryot to 
keep up his farm intact was considerably lessened. With the decay of the 


* The Siib-CoUootor considered that by a.ssessing the gras.s lands “the value of cattle 
vould tie raised, and eoiisequently that of the produce of the .soil.’’ and that this would he 

a sure mode ,,t hettering the encumstanceg of its inhabitants.” This novel view did not 
commend itself to the Board 
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patkat system went the necessity for this exceptional indulgence, and for 
the past 30 or 35 years no new lands have been permitted to be taken upon 
the punehan hissa tenure, and all old lands held on this tenure have been 
fully assessed if brought under cultivation. No other interference with the 
system however has taken place, and the large amount of this punehan 
hissa land which has been brought under cultivation during the past 35 years 
and rated at full assessment, which if kept as grazing land would have 
continued to pay no more than one-fourth of the amount, seems conclusively 
to show that it is more profitable in the ryot’s opinion to cultivate and pay 
the full assessment than to keep the land for grazing purposes only and 
pay one-fourth of the assessment. It seems questionable, therefore, whether 
the continuance of the special remission is either necessary or desirable. 

“The appended statement shows the amount of remission (at three-fourths 
of full assessment) made on punehan hissa grass lands in each year — 1232 
(1822-23) to 1283 (1873-74). It will be noticed that in the last 21 years the 
amount annually remitted under this head has fallen from Rs. 1,01,662 
in 1263 to Es. 21,252 in 1283.” 


Fasli. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Fasli. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Fasli. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Fasli. 

Remis- 

sions. 

il232 .. 

Rfi, 

3,28,124 

1245 .. 

us. 

4,22,961 

1258 . . 

Its. 

1,15,813 

1271 .. 

RS. 

72,012 

i 123.3 . . 

3,75,9.36 

1240 .. 

2,73,852 ■ 

1259 .. 

1,13,493 

1272 .. 

68,808 

1234 

3,60,809 

1247 .. 

2,34,289 

1260 .. 

1,10,201 

1273 .. 

64,342 

68,.5.56 

; 123.5 .. 

3,15,686 

1248 .. 

2,18,082 

1261 .. 

1,07,.526 

1274 .. 

! 1236 .. 

3,16,394 

1249 . . 

2.07,192 

1262 .. 

1,04,587 

1275 . . 

54,676 

51,992 

1237 . . 

3,23,149 

12.50 .. 

1,98, .385 

1263 . . 

1,01,662 

1276 .. 

12.38 

3,,52,148 

1251 .. 

1 ,89,.525 

1264 

96,108 

1277 .. 

47,424 

1239 .. 

3,71,615 

12.52 . . 

1,59,249 

1265 . . 

93,226 

1278 .. 

44,814 

11240 .. 

3,87.776 

12.5.3 . . 

1,41,016 

1266 .. 

89,163 

1279 .. 

42,266 

1241 

4, 19, .564 

1254 .. 

1,38,065 

1267 .. 

86,395 

1280 .. 

40,199 

1242 

4.65,462 

12.5.5 .. 

1,30,699 

1268 .. 

82,204 

1281 .. 

36,230 

1'243 

4,58,280 

12.56 .. 

1,24, .362 

1269 .. 

76,684 

1282 .. 

22, .591 

1244 

4,4.3,972 

12.57 . . 

1,19,.522 

1270 .. 

74,289 

1283 .. 

21,252 


The remission amounted in 1818 to Rs. 3,22,538, rose to Rs. 4,22,961 
in 1835-36, and fell to Rs. 2,73,852 in 1836-37, probably because of the 
Board’s order of 29th October 1 835, that the remission on all land held 
on grass tax in addition to the regular one-fifth should be discontinued 
and full rates charged ; from that time it steadily decreased till in 1873 
it was only Rs. 21,252, and was finally abolished at the settlement in 
1880-83. It will be 'noticed that it was in reality a 15 per cent, remis- 
sion from survey rates.® For other remarks, see “ Agriculture ” sub voc. 
“ Pastures.” The second form of grass revenue {parava pillu) was a 
true ta.K also amounting to one-fourth of the assessment ; the unoccupied 
land was let out to whatever ryot would take it and in any quantity, 
and was held for a year, or longer if no one wanted it for cultivation. 
It amounted occasionally to about a lakh of rupees, but rapidly fell 
after 1863, when the waste lands were taken up for cultivation, so that in 


• , nn a farm p.iyin" R.s IDO. grass, remission on one-fifth (Ks, 20) was allowed 

to the extent of thiec-foiuths ',R». 15} 
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1872 the amount was only Its. 151. It was found that the richer ryots, 
sometimes only one or two, intentionally' kept lands out of cultivation 
for this purpose, and retained them for grazing “ to the exclusion of 
poorer ryots who were willing to cultivate, but afraid to come forward ” 
(Clogstoun). Tliis was noticed by several Collectors, and in the 
Dhdrapuram taluk it was early found necessary to assess at full rates 
ayan pillu lands occupied by rich ryots beyond the customary one-fifth, 
since they kept poor ryots from getting the land. 

Kegarding payments for waste, it may be said briefly that the rule 
under former Governments was various ; Tipfi appears to have ordered 
that all occupied laud should pay full rates, the grass rent for unoccu- 
pied being retained. Tipu’s piactice was varied in this century by 
allowing grass remission on occupied waste up to one-fifth of the holding, 
the remaining fallow being after 1835 fully' charged. The practice of 
fallowing is of immemorial antiquity ; the usual amount of fallow is 
about one-seventh of the occupied area, but in earlier day's it apparently 
bore a larger ratio, rising to one-third in Pollichi (Buchanan). As 
stated above, the grass remission on occupied land gradually decreased 
and was abolished at the new settlement in 1881; the present practice 
is to charge full rates for all occupied land, whether cultivated or waste. 
The grass rent on unoccupied waste has been described supra, sub toe. 
“ Parava pilluvari.” 

(5.) The garden assessments were the subject of immense corre- 
spondence ; originally based upon a share of the crop, they formed an 
undue burden on the ryot, since he shared with Government the profit 
on his own capital in spite of the extra labour involved in well irri- 
gation. The assessment averaged about four times that on dry lands, 
but was higher in the south than in the north. It was usual to grant 
favourable terms for the first year or two, and in 1834 Mr. Drury 
reported that five-year cowles were granted, viz., ordinary' dry assess- 
ment for the first two years, gradually increasing to the full rate in the 
fifth year. There were different modes of charging the lands ; in some 
taluks whole fields were classed as garden irrespective of the irrigable 
area ; in others only the amount actually irrigable ; the former rule 
was found to be unworkable as it was often equivalent to doubling the 
rates, and various expedients, such as charging half rates or dry rates on 
the non-irrigable area, were resorted to ; the irrigable area was some- 
times determined by the quantity of water in the well, sometimes by 
the area ordinarily irrigated. The circumstances of the ryot were 
another factor in the charge, so that there was little certainty for the 
cultivator. The following extracts from the Hukumndmah of Fasli 
1243 are worth perusal as showing the minute inquiries necessitated by 
the system ; they refer to gardens only : — 

“ When three-fourths of a field of from 4 to 10 bullahs is cultivated with 
garden crops and the rest with punjei or is fallow, it is charged full rent ; ’ 


’ l.t,, garden rent for the ■whole. 
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similiirly, if hixlf with garden and lialf with two crops superior punjei, such as 
cholam and cotton. 

“If a garden measures 2 to 10 bullalxs, and only a small portion is 
cultivated with garden crop, and the rest with punjei or kept fallow from 
unfavourableness of season, half rent has hitherto been charged. Rain has 
now fallen and all wells have plenty of water ; hence all lands can be fully 
cultivated and will be charged at fuU rent. But if from anj- cause a well has 
failed and only punjei has been raised or the land has been left waste, then 
only half rent is to be charged as “ bag punjei,” provided the proportion of 
punjei exceeds one-fourth of the area. 

“ If rich garden lands are cultivated with two crops of superior punjei 
(cholam and cotton), and the wells are purposely left without repairs w hich 
the proprietor is able to make, then fuU rent is to be charged. 

“ If the soil is bad or the weU cannot be repaired, so tliat only one crop of 
inferior punjei can be raised and urit a superior sort, then half garden rent 
or garden punjei rate is to be charged. 

" If patkat gardens are left waste, the whole of tlie ryot’s cultivation in 
that and other villages is to be examined, and if three-fourths of the total 
patkat is cultivated with garden crops and the remainder left waste, the 
waste is to be charged full rent. 

“ A punjei field taken up by competition* for garden rent, but not culti- 
vable with garden crop, but only witli one punjei crop, is to be charged half 
garden rent. Also if a ryot’s punjei has been acquired on competition by 
another in order to convert it into garden, but the new ryot has not converted 
it, and is willing to give it up to the fonner proprietor, half garden rent is 
to be charged to the original proprietor ; if he is not wiUing to give it up^ 
then full rent to the holder must bo charged.” 

There was however incessant change, and one Collector treated 
gardens in one way only to have his expedients criticised and altered 
by his successor. The problem was to show the largest possible increase 
of revenue, and the temptation to charge full rates for garden lands 
was cheeked by the certainty of discouraging an increase in well-digging, 
and of the abandonment of many wells. In practice many remissions 
and reductions were granted, and wells steadily increased. Collectors 
being fully aware that '* nothing but cultivation from wells can secure 
the people of this district against heavy loss and very often ruin, con- 
sequent upon successive seasons of severe drought” (G. D. Drurv, 14th 
July 1832) ; the number of wells in good order increased from 22,000 
in 1801 to 28,719 in 1821, 35,107 in 1852, and 58,385 in 1882. All 
gardens were from the beginning saleable, and were the subject of the 
peculiar form of property known as ddhimm, by which a ryot who had 
given up a garden could reclaim it, even if it had passed into other 
hands, upon paying the value of any improvements as decided by a 
panchdyat ; neither time nor absence affected his ownership, which was 
that of absolute private property, and this right was always recognized 
by former Governments and continued under the British {vide report of 
29th May 1819). 


* In FasU 1230 the rule permitting this competition was cancelled. 
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Tte impolicy of taxing improvements, especially wells wliicli act as 
a famine insurance, gradually became evident; so early as 1818 the 
Board proposed to declare that in future all dry land converted into 
garden at the sole expense of the ryot should not be liable on that 
account to any additional charge, but this liberal suggestion was in 
advance of the times, and was not can-ied out. The patkat theory and 
the idea of “ once a garden always a garden,” seem at first to ha^■e 
stood in the way of equitable rules ; a dry field if made into a garden 
was promptly charged garden rates, but if a garden failed, even Viy 
reason of the springs drying up, the ryot got into difficulties. In 1888 
Mr. Drury reported that gardens were everywhere being held and paid 
for as gardens though they had ceased to be cultivated as such, while 
the extent charged with garden assessment was complained of in several 
taluks ; gardens that had failed as such were, up to 1825, classed as 
gardens converted to dry and assessed accordingly ; after that they were 
again classed as gardens, and remissions given, which varied according 
to the circumstances of the cultivator and the necessities of the case. 
He proposed in future to settle the demand at the highest dry’ rate of 
the village upon gardens no longer cultivable as such, and that in all 
gardens the extent charged as garden land should in future be the area 
“ within the range of the well,” the rest being charged as dry’. This 
was approved of with the alteration that the dry rate appropriate to the 
land should be charged. The rules left almost everything to the discre- 
tion of the revenue subordinates, and were therefore very objectionable ; 
it was not till Mr. E. B. Thomas took up the subject in earnest that 
more liberal views prevailed. Owing chiefly to his advocacy’, a rule 
was passed in 1852, and was carried into effect in 1854, whereby all 
lands watered from new wells were charged only the ordinary dry 
rates, or, in other words, were not interfered with ; all extra assessment 
on gardens with ruined wells was struck off, and even if the well was 
repaired no further charge was made ; at the same time 12 per cent, in 
the northern division and 15 per cent, in the southern M’ere remitted 
on all old gardens. The reduction amounted to Rs. 1,57,57H, while 
improvement was so stimulated that in three years 3,480 new wells were 
dug and 1,008 old ones restored at a cost of 6 or 7 lakhs. In 1864 the 
matter was again brought up ; the Collector pressed for the concession 
of 25 per cent, upon the old gardens as recommended by Mr. Thomas, 
on the grounds that — 

“(1.) Owing to the concessions of 1852 in favor of new well lands, 
inferior and heavily taxed old gardens had been extensively relinquished. 

“ (2.) Owing to its physical conformation, Coimbatore was very deficient 
m irrigation ; it was politic therefore to give every encouragement to private 
enterprise engaged in supplying the defect. 

“ The Collector’s proposal was supported by the Board, but Government, 
while acknowledging that the necessity for relief had been clearly shown, 
could not admit that the 25 per cent, reduction had been provetl to be the 
proper measure of relief, and directed that the assessments should be reduced 
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in all cases to tlie highest dry rate of the village.” — (Board’s Proceedings, 
No. 2502, dated 10th September 1878.) 

This conceded more than could have been hoped for, especially as 
in some eases the tlien existing highest dry rate of the village was 
below what would have been a suitable dry' assessment had the land not 
been gardens, since “ all but the dry gravelly uplands (in the \-illage) 
may be under well cultivation, and the assessment of the uplands is 
quite inapplicable to the rich lands in the villages.” The remission 
amoimted to Es. 2,81,850 per annum, and, with the former concession 
of 1854, gave a great impetus to well-digging and cultivation, so that 
whereas the number increased by 13,107, viz., from 22,000 to 35,107, 
in 54 years, it increased by 23,278, viz., from 35,107 to 58,385, in 
the next 30 years, and this though the best situations had of course 
been taken up by the earlier 35,107 wells. Some few (say 2,000) of 
the latter wells were however old wells taken into use or rejiaired upon 
the, reductions of assessment. There is no trace whatever of these 
wells having at any time been called “ Sircar (Government) wells,” as 
supposed in 1878 ; on the contrary, every Collector has spoken of the 
gardens with their wells as being essentially and peculiarly “ private 
property,” and they were the very lands above all others that, under 
the influence of the ddhinam right, were especially such. Twenty- two 
thousand wells were found in use when the district came under the 
British in 1799, and these were the subject of this absolute private 
proprietary right (adhinam) ; every well that was subsequently dug was 
dug solely at the ryot’s expense and did not cost Government a single 
rupee. It is thus obvious that tlie settlement proposal in 1 878 to re- 
irapose a somewhat higher assessment was erroneous in principle as 
well as policy, and was rightly rejected by Government in G.O., No. 
1984, dated 8th December 1878, paragraph 6, irrespective of the distinct 
promise made in 1884 “ that the reduced rates would be subject to be 
dealt with on a general revision of assessment in the same manner as the 
assessment on other lauds, but that such revision would be irrespective 
of any advantage derived from the wells” (G.O., No. 571, dated 5th 
April 1884, paragraph 15). The ryots are therefore confirmed for ever 
by the G.O. of 1878, in the politic position in which the concession of 
1864 placed them, viz., absolute freedom from charge for any improve- 
ments carried out solely by themselves. They pay only the rate that 
they would have paid had the land been dry land wholly unimproved 
and many, owing to the mode of action in 1864, probably pay even less 
than they would have paid had the well never been dug. 

Other Collectors besides Mr. Drury {ride snyra) have commented on 
the vital necessity of wells in this district, and the fact that this district 
has far more wells than any in the Presidency in spite of its peculiarly 
hard and rocky subsoil, and g iological character, corroborates their 
opinion. The following Tuodern quotations are important ; the first 
written in 1875 by Mr. Clog.stoiui before the famine of 1877, was pro- 
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phetic ; in the famine of 1877-78 the wells and wet lands saved the 
district, especially the real ryot class, from probable ruin : — 

“ I recur to the consideration of the second period of bad seasons which 
Coimbatore has experienced, to point -out that the district is at this day 
almost equally liable to exactly similar sufferings. If such a misfortune 
should again occm, it will be to the wells, which the liberality of Government 
has helped the ryots to dig, that it will have to look for the security of its 
revenue, and the succour of its people.” 

The second quotation was written at the close of the famine by 
Mr. W. Wilson, then Acting Director of Revenue Settlement : — 

“The conditions which led to the concessions of 1854 and 1864 still 
exist : ‘ it is to be borne in mind that in Coimbatore it is upon the well 

lands that the progress and prosperity of the ryots mainly depend 

This year, but for its wells, the district would have been reduced to the 
greatest distress and the Government would have lost a large portion of its 
revenue;’ (Extract Minutes of Consultation, No. 1298, dated 6th October 
1854). 

“ The experience of the last two years has shown that not even its 
wells can save Coimbatore at times from ‘ the greatest distress,’ but every 
encouragement should be given to the extension of an enterprise that must 
give the ryot an ample margin and enable him to tide over more easily the 
hard times that must sometimes come upon him.” 

(6.) The second-crop assessment was a complicated matter, and led 
to much correspondence between the Collector and the Board. The 
matter has been clearly set out by Mr. Clogstoun, whose remarks are as 
follow : — 

“ The principal sources of irrig;ation in Coimbatore are the Bhavdni, 
Noyil and Amaravati rivers, and the rain-fed tanks. A consolidated assess- 
ment was at the original settlement of 1801 imposed on the greater part of 
the irrigated area under the rivers ; but about the year 1 832 the levy of a 
second-crop assessment in cases where no second crop was raised, was dis- 
continued everywhere save under the Kalingarayan channel. A portion of 
the consolidated assessment was taken as representing the assessment on a 
first crop ; and with the exception of the Kalingarayan lands above alluded 
to, the additional assessment was only levied in the event of a second crop 
being grown. The concession was even greater in some cases than is here 
stated ; for in lands under the Noyil river the charge for a second crop was 
only imposed when the second crop was one of the following products : 
areca, cocoa, betel-vines, sugar-cane, turmeric or plantains, a second crop of 
rice being allowed free of charge ; while in lands irrigated by the Kodiveli 
anicut no charge whatever was made except for lands under cocoanut or 
areca-nut topes planted. The limitation of the charge for second crop to 
certain special products, other than rice, has nothing to recommend it, and 
I do not gather from a perusal of the records of the district that it was 
intended by Mr. John Sullivan, the Collector, under whom the consolidated 
assessment was abrogated. The following paragraf)h from the Collector’s 
Jamabandi Report for Fasli 1275 gives further particulars as to the mode 
in which a second-crop charge is collected throughout the district : 
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‘ In Coimliatore and Palladam taluks the lands originally assessed with 
two-crop rent under the irrigation of the Noyil river are liable to pay the 
enhanced rate, when superior descriptions of crop, such as ‘ drupire ’ or 
orchard, plantains, betel-vines, sugar-cane, and turmeric are raised ; but 
when the land is cultivated only with ordinary wet grain (paddy), be it one 
or two crops, one-third of the fixed assessment is remitted, and brought 
under the head of Fusal Cummee. The same practice obtains in Pollachi 
taluk also. In Dharapuram it is otherwise. When two-crop land is cul- 
tivated with a single crop of paddy a remission of assessment is made at 10 
Canteroya fanams, or Es. 2-15-0 per cawny. If cultivated with any of 
the superior description of products above enumerated, or if two crops of 
paddy are raised, the full two-crop rent is levied. This practice prevails 
in Udamalpet taluk also, with the exception that instead of Es. 2-15-0 per 
cawny, one-third of the two-crop rent is remitted when the land is appro- 
priated for a single crop of paddj'. In Satj-amangalam taluk those nanjei 
lands which were originally assessed at two-crop rent are liable to pay 
that enhanced rate only when ‘ drupire ’ or orchard crop is raised ; but 
when applied to the cultivation of other products, whether one or two crops 
of paddy or plantain, &c,, a remission of one-third of the two-crop rent is 
granted.’ ” 

The practice described by the Collector in Fasli 1275 survived until 
the introduction of the new settlement, when the curious old custom was 
done away with, and an easier and more business-like system introduced, 
for which see infra, 

(7.) Taccavi, or annual advances to aid current cultivation, was never 
much in vogue ; assessments were moderate, and all Collectors objected 
to the grant on the ground of its fostering mere pauper cultivation, 
and admitting room for fraud, coercion, and other irregularities ; more- 
over it did not bear interest, and was therefore unfair to the tax-payer 
in general. In 1856 Mr. Thomas stated that “ taccavi, a fruitful 
source of evils, has been stopped for some years, and is not asked for 
now.” 

(8.) The dittam and jamabandi were the annual settlements, of 
which the former was abolished in 1 858, and the latter still continues. 

The dittam (arrangement or settlement) was “ in theory an account 
taken by the native revenue servants, at the commencement of the culti- 
vating season, of the land that the ryots intend to cultivate, and what 
of the previous holdings they intend to give up. In practice, however, 
it was accompanied with inducements and injunctions to take up larger 
extents of land than the ryots had the means of cultivating, in order to 
make a great show on paper, and the ryots used to consider themselves 
obliged to cultivate what was then saddled upon them ” (Board's Pro- 
ceedings, dated 9th July 1858). Illustrations of the above practice 
may be seen above in the enforced occupation of lands after the great 
reductions in 1 807 (see Thackeray and Sullivan), and in the rules of 
the Hukumnamah which enjoined tahsildars by all means to induce 
ryots to take up laud relinquished by other ryots. 
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The dittani was thus merely the cultivation proposals or engage- 
ments of the ryots made in April or May for the coming season, and as 
this was very uncertain, it became customary at the jamahandi to make 
all kinds of abatements, which, though nominally for reasons arising 
out of the seas(jn or for “ unavoidable causes,” really included other 
reasons, such as the reported insolvency or poverty of the ryot and so 
forth. These abatements were made at the jamahandi, which was at 
the close -of the cultivating season, and was therefore the “ scramble for 
remissions ” alluded to by more than one Collector. But when on the 
one hand the ryot obtained greater freedom from all restrictions, and 
on the other was refused remissions, the dittam became useless, and was 
consequently done away with in 1858. 

The jamahandi, or settlement proper, determined the revenue after 
all deductions had been made, and was properly preceded by elaborate 
village to village enquiries by the tahsildars, who were subsequently 
aided by peshkars or revenue injectors. On the reports of these 
officers at the jamahandi the accounts were made up and closed, and 
puttahs issued, which w'ere thus mere bills for the amount due by 
each ryot, and not title-deeds for lands. As permanency and fixity 
increased, especially after the abolition of the dittam, and the import- 
ance of the jamahandi as a remission scramble diminished, the money 
entries in the puttahs became of less and the land entries of greater 
relative importance, so tlyit in Coimbatore the puttah is now regarded 
rather as a title-deed th^ as a bill. A sketch of a Coimbatore jama- 
bandi, as it is, will be found below. 

The kistbandi, or scale of instalments, used to comprise eight, from 
November to June, in the following proportions, viz., 5, 10, 15, 20, 20, 
15, 10, 5 per cent. A few years ago the Board proposed a kistbandi of 
six instalments from November to April in the following proportions, 
■''■iz-, 5 , 5 , I, j, 5 , and | ; the Collector said simply that there was 
no objection, and the new arrangement was accordingly introduced and 
subsists to this day. The Board’s proposal seepis to have been for this 
and other districts ; the data for this particular district are not known. 
While the former was more favourable to the ryot as demanding only 
15 per cent, instead of 25 before 15th January, it was more difficult 
even than the present for the collecting and receiving officers. 

All the principal points and modifications have now been noticed ; 
the system as it was at the close of Mr. E. B. Thomas’ administration 
continued practically without alteration till the new settlement of 
1879-82, while the changes effected by that were rather in the intro- 
duction of accuracy and scientific method than in substance. To 
recapitulate : it will be remembered that when the British assumed the 
reins the revenue system was in great confusion ; the accounts were 
hopeless and the rents excessive ; bribery and peculation were the rule 
instead of the exception. Wet lands paid an enormous assessment, 
gardens a very high one, and dry lands a high rate, which was reduced 
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by frauds in the measurement. Macleod and TIurdis remedied these 
errors and introduced system ; the former measured the dry lauds and 
fixed the field assessments, but finding the result excessive, he took the 
village standard and the average demand as his unit or guide, and 
distributed the total over the fields by a process of reduction from his 
theoretical assessments ; he maintained with some reduction the high 
rates upon wet and garden lands. The latter assumed a share, com- 
muted it into money, and applied it to his measurements without 
regard to the former demand. Waste lands in the ryot’s possession 
were always charged for after the first year or two, this being customary 
in' the district. The rates in both divisions proved high and unequal ; 
the grass assessment, which gave an abatement of 15 per cent., was 
practically a remission, and in the southern division a very great reduc- 
tion, amounting to 37 per cent, on the assessment, was carried out in 
1807. The confusion of the triennial and abortive decennial village 
rents followed, but in 1816 the ryotwar system was again introduced. 
Owing however to the high and unequal rates, to the restriction upon 
improvements caused by the garden rates, and to the incessant inter- 
ference of Government officers and consequent hardship to the ryots, 
Mr. Thackeray, in 1817, proposed his patkat system, by which existing 
holdings were to be treated as units, ryots were to hold these and not 
separate fields, were ncjt to be allowed to give up lands unless in equal 
proportions of good and bad together, were to pay only their existing 
assessment for a long terra' ‘of years, whatever improveraents they 
carried out in the way of well digging, &c., and were thus to be freed 
from all interference, taxation of improvements, coercion, and demoral- 
ising remission. Government accepted only the restrictions, which were 
practically of long standing, but did not grant the permanency of the 
then assessment, so that high rates and consequent remissions still 
continued. But successive Collectors were instructed to give the ryots 
every relief consistent with good custom, and considerable reductions 
were made in the assessments, especially on the wet lands. Still more 
liberal views gradually prevailed, restrictions were removed, and the 
tax on improvements rela.xed, and finally wholly done away with ; 
this freedom, with the concomitant rise of prices, gave the ryots a very 
moderate assessment and enabled large areas to be brought under 
cultivation without the necessity for cowle or for remissions except in 
calamitous years. The field became once more the unit of holding, 
and any ryot was free to give up any field at will, or to take up any 
that might be unoccupied ; he paid the assessment on each field that 
he occupied, and could cultivate it or leave it in grass or fallow as he 
pleased ; the assessment depended on the soil, not 6n the crop, so that 
any crop could be grown without any interference ; provided he paid 
his assessment regularly to the village monigar, he needed not to see a 
revenue officer’s face ; his cultivation lease became absolutely perma- 
nent (as indeed it always has been in theory in Coimbatore, and in 
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practice since the British administration), and was only subject to 
alteration either at his own will in any year, or upon any general 
revision of assessments ; in the latter ease any increase is entirely 
irrespective of any advantage deriA'ed from an improvement made solely 
at the ryot’s own expense, such as a well, tope, &c. This has been the 
case since 1864. 

It became, however, necessary to resurvey and resettle the district 
in common with others, as the old peimash (survey and settlement) was 
rather out of date, and a good many errors, both in area and assess- 
ment, were suspected. 
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Its Theory. — Preliminaries. — Field Surrey. — Details.— Settlement. — Preliminary Scheme. 

Mr. Clogstoun’s Report. — Abstract of ditto. — Preliminary Sketch.— System of his 

Proposed Settlement.— Method of Field Classification. — d'he Block System.— Views of 
the Director, Board, and Government. —Classification of Total Area. — Peramhokes. — 
Soils. —Classes and Sorts of Soils.— Grouping of Villages.— Mr. Clogstoun’s Views. — 
Director’s Suggestion and Government Orders. — Field Valuation. — Outturn. — Cultiva- 
tion Expenses with Tables. — Commutition Rate.. — Method of Calculation. -- Result. — 
Deduction for BadSeasons, &c. —Criticism of Director. — Money Rates. — Mr. Clogstoun’s 
Tabular Statements. — Final Table of Rates.— Second-crop Assessment. — Abolition of 
Petty Remissions. — Recapitulation of the Scheme. — District Results of New Settle- 
ment, — 'Fable of Villages. — Areas (Comparative). — Abstract of ditto. — Acreage by 
Taluks. — Table of Areas and Assessments (Comparative). — Table of Areas and Assess- 
ments by Rates (Comparative). — Incidence of the Assessment Talukwar. — Table of 
Soils by Rates Talukwar. — Table of Double-crop Lands Talukwar. — Net Results.— 
Details of Settlement for each Taluk. — Present System. — Position of the Ryot. — Jama- 
bandi.— Table of Annual Revenue from 1799, — Quinquennial ditto. 

The new settlement is similar to that originally carried out from 
1800 to 1802, and differs chiefly in the scientific accuracy which has 
now been possible. It is a combination of Macleod’s and Huxdis’s 
plans, for while ifs basis is theoretically, and to some extent actually, 
a series of rates determined by examining the capabilities of the soil, 
and the commutation of the theoretical Giovernment share (half the 
net) into money (Hurdis), yet the practice has largely been to disturb 
existing rates as little as possible consistent with due system and 
equality in the incidence of assessment (Macleod) , adding such increase 
as might be the result of public advance, the “unearned increment” 
of political economists. In other words, the new settlement used an 
experimentally formed standard to gauge existing rates, and only 
altered them for more scientific results, whether in amounts or descrip- 
tion, credit being given for the progress of the district ; the rates were 
also applied to scientifically found areas. Practically, as will he 
seen, no direct increase has been obtained by giving credit for public 
progress, no share of the unearned increment has been taken, the increase 
(8 per cent.) being almost wholly accounted for by a similar (7 per 
cent.) increase in area by survey ; on the other hand an indirect increase 
has been made, since the previous rates were less by the above 7 per 
cent, of area occupied hut not charged for. Or, since the increased 
area is to some extent due to the inclusion of unprofitable areas, paths, 
etc. (rule Settlement Reports), the increase is, pro tanto, a direct increase 
in assessment. On the other hand, owing to the immense reductions 
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(12 1 lakhs) fluring the period from the original settlement in 1800 to 
1880, the assessments of the new settlement are, in actual amount per 
acre, much below those of 1800-2, while, owing to pi’ogress and prices, 
their incidence is not one-half. 

The first preliminary was a detailed survey ; in common with the 
survey of other districts “ it was designed to show all the principal 
variations in the surface of the soil, such as hills, jungles, roads, 
channels, tanks, topes, houses, cultivated and culturable land, whetlier 
naiijei (irrigated) or punjei (unirrigated), and it combines the opera- 
tions of a revenue or cadastral survey with those of a perfect topo- 
graphical survey on a trigonometrical basis.” — (Macleane’s Standing 
Information.) The survey proper was confined to ryotwari villages 
excluding palaiyapats, hills, and forests, which were topographically 
surveyed. The village maps are on the scale of 16 inches, and taluk 
maps 1 inch to the mile. 

“The work is connected with the Great Triifonometrical Survey by the 
following method. The first operation is the ideutiticaaon of the Great 
Tri gouometrie.il Survey stations. Prom one of tlu'se the work commences, 
and runs along a village or taluk boundary until it reaches a convenient 
point to connect it with another trigonometrical station. These traverses 
embrace circuits of from .50 to 100 square miles. The bearing of station 
lines is ascertained at intervals by astrouoiuinal observations, and the 
traverses are corrected by comparisf)n with tlie scales of the Great Trigo- 
nometrical Survey triangles, the errors being proijortionately distributed. 
Thus corrected, the work of the Revenue Survey adapts itself exactly to 
Lambton’s triangulation. At every tri-junetion point the boundaries of 
villages are marked by masonry pillars two feet square and three feet higli.” 
— (Markliam). 

The village work is as follows : 

“ The village boundaries are first settled, every conspicnous turn of the 
line being permanently marked with stone ; then disputes are di.sposed of, 
irregular boundaries adjusted, very small \'ill iges amalgamated, and very 
large villages subdivided. After tlie.se preliminaries the boundary of e.ach 
field is pointed out by the karnam, and is demarcated in accordance with 
his accounts and revenue records. The field boundaries are jierraanently 
marked with stone and every holding is registered. The law reg.arding 
boundary marks (and disputes) is contained in Act XXVIII of 1860. 
Yillap boundaries are also surveyed by theodolite, and check lines within 
the village forming minor circuits (khandams; of from 100 to 200 acres .are 
run. While the boundary work is being set up by traverse and plotted, the 
fields are measured by chain or triangles, so that when tlie measurement 
books are received in office the map is ready to receive the fields. After 
correction of any errors that may be found to exist, the area of each field is 
measured on the plan by computing scale, and the sum of areas so obtained 
is compared with the traverse area. In zemindary and hill tracts the details 
are put in by plane table. The village map i.s then sent out for insertion 
of topographical details. It shows eventually the limits and area of every 
e d, with a record of the nature of tenure, cultivation, present assessment 
name of ryot, and source of water-supply if irrigated.” ’ 
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The average size of a diy field is about 6 or 7 acres ; some are much 
larger^ while wet fields are much smaller. 

For the Coimbatore district this work was carried out as abstracted 
in the following extract from Mr. Clogstovm’s Preliminary Settlement 
Report : — 

^'Settlement and Demarcation of Boundaries. — This work was commenced 
in the year 1860 by a small party attached to the Settlement Department, 
who, between that date and the second quarter of 1866, demarcated the 
taluks of Coimbatore, Satyamangalam, PaUadam, Erode, Bhavani, and 
part of Dharapuram. The continuation of the work was then handed over 
to the Survey Department. The adoption about this period of a more 
permanent system of demarcation than that hitherto in vogue, rendered it 
necessary for the Survey Department to revise the work performed by the 
Settlement Department in the taluks of Coimbatore and PaUadam, and to 
replace the demarcation marks put down by the latter department by stones 
of a uniform size marked with the broad arrow. This revision has during 
the past two years been extended by me to all the lands in occupation in the 
taluks of Bhavani and Satyamangalam, and to the wet lands of the Erode 
taluk. With due care on the part of the Revenue authorities, there is no 
reason why the demarcation in a dry country like this should not out-last all 
the purposes for which it is required. AU disputes regarding boundaries 
between demarcated fields were settled at the time of demarcation under 
the provisions of the Boundary Act (Act XXVIII of 1860), and should not 
now be aUowed to be resuscitated. It is of much importance that the boun- 
daries fixed by this department should be upheld by the District Revenue 
Officers. 

"Professional Survey with preparation of Maps. — These duties have been 
of course carried out by the Survey Department. The appended statement 
shows the surveyed area of the five taluks compared with the old areas, 
as obtained by the measurements made in 1800 and 1801, and since that 
date by unprofessional agency. The average increase of area by survey in 
cultivated lands is very shght, ranging from 10 per cent, in Satyamangalam 
taluk to only 1 per cent, in PaUadam taluk, and averaging only 7 per cent. 

on the whole of the five taluks.” 

• 

The result for the whole district has been a complete series of village 
and taluk maps on the usual scale, the former showing every field, 
path, boundary stone, channel, well, surface stream, and even the trees, 
or treelessness, of the field or village, besides all the particulars of topo- 
graphical or revenue interest. The fields are consecutively numbered 
throughout each village, which, for survey purposes, is divided into 
blocks (khandam). 

The details as obtained in the field are entered in field books 
which, after completion of the survey, are sent for record to the head 
office in Madras, so that in ease of dispute or the destruction of a field 
stone, the dispute can be decided, or the position of the stone recovered 
^th the utmost accuracy, should the ordinary maps and register bo 
insT^cient for the purpose. The results are again compiled into a 
register which shows the old survey number and area side by side with. 

17 " 
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the new survey number and areR ; this land register is the basis of the 
settlement register hereafter to be noticed. 

The result of this minute and scientific survey is that many ques- 
tions can be decided by a mere reference to the maps and registers ; 
e.g., lands for a conservancy jungle can be selected on the map prior to 
inspection in the field, and an aecm-ate sketch showing shape, area, 
position, rights of way, etc., can at once be prepared. 

But the survey was only preliminary to the re-settlement of the 
district, which was begun in 1874 and finished in 1881. 

The new settlement is based on the assumption that 50 per cent, of 
the net produce is the Government share ; the soils are classified, the 
amount of the gross produce per acre is estimated upon an average of 
a great number of experiments on all classes of soil, a 20 per cent, 
deduction is made from this estimate for seasonal vicissitudes and rmpro- 
fitable areas, the cultivation expenses are estimated and deducted from 
the remainder, the net produee thus found is commuted into money 
upon an average of prices, and this result is halved and, with some 
modifications, forms the assessment. In practice thero are so many 
limitations and restrictions that, except on poor soil, the theory of “ half 
the net” is little more than nominal, as will be seen hereafter {vide 
“ Economical condition ” mb voc. “ Incidence of assessment ”). 

Mr. Macleane’s resume of the usual course of settlement applies 
accurately to this district ; the first preliminary was “ to obtain a 
general view of the characteristics of the district ; to ascertain particulars 
of the climate, rainfall, physical features of such tracts or divisions as 
might differ from each other distinctly ; to search the Collector’s records 
for information relative to the past history of the district, its years 
of plenty or famine, its lands, tenures, mode of taxation, and cause 
of its gradual progress ; to study the relative value of such sources of 
irrigation as it might possess ; to determine how different tracts were 
affected by roads, canals, market towns, hiU ranges, or seaboard, 
and to acquire a general idea of the prevailing soils in each tract, and 
the relative (crop) value of such black or red loam, sand or clay as 
might be found to exist. Each taluk was next visited, and the revenue 
officers and leading ryots assembled, and their opinion asked regarding 
the relative values of villages under such and such irrigation, or in such 
and such a position ; information was also recorded as to the payment 
of labour, the method of cultivation pursued, the crops grown, the 
mode of disposal of surplus grain, and the markets mostly frequented. 
The villages were next formed into groups with reference to their 
several advantages of irrigation, climate, soil, situation, etc., and a 
series of experiments was made to ascertain the yield of the staple 
grains. When this was determined, a table was formed showing the 
yield of each class of soil, and this yield was converted into money by 
an average struck on 20 years’ market prices, with some abatement for 
traders’ profits and for the distance that the grain usually had to be 
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carried. From the value 'of the gross produce thus determined the 
cost of cultivation was deducted, and the remainder or net value of 
the produce was then divided, and one-half taken as the Government 
demand on the land. The work, so far, was done by the otScer at the 
head of each party, hut in the meantime his native establishment has 
been employed in going over the villages and classifying the land 
according to soil and circumstances. This operation was carefully 
watched and cheeked by the head of the party, who eventually prepared 
a scheme for the settlement of the whole or part of a district and 
submitted it for the sanction of Government.” 

This preliminary scheme was prepared for the five northern taluks, 
exclusive of Kollegal, by Mr. Clogstoun, whose report and appendices 
of the 1st September 1875 embody the result of two years laborious 
research. Space will only permit of a brief analysis of this interesting 
document, to which, and to the subsequent correspondence, readers are 
referred for fuller details. Though the report dealt only with five taluks 
as noted, the scheme was proposed for the whole district, exclusive of 
Kollegal, since these taluks were fair samples of the whole ; with the 
exception of that part of PaUadam south of the N6)dl, these taluks 
belonged to the tract originally called the northern division. 

After giving a sketch of the district and its characteristics, Mr. 
Clogstoun reviewed the previous revenue history and practice, and 
then proceeded to discuss the incidence of the existing assessments, and 
the rental and sale value of the district lands ; for an examination of 
these latter topics, vide infra, sub voe. “ Economical condition.” Having 
arrived at the undoubted fact that all wet and garden lands have 
a good sale value, and that many, if not most dry lands have a sale 
value varying according to position, quality, competition, etc., Mr. 
Clogstoun proceeded to notice the condition of the land revenue year 
by year ; this will be found fully noticed below. The general result 
is that the revenue has steadily progressed from Rs. 20,82,517 in 
120.0 to Es. 26,07,877 in 1283, but with great fluctuations, due on the 
one hand to excessive demands and bad seasons followed by exhaustion, 
on the other to sudden and heavy reductions in the demand as in 1217 
on the dry lands of the southern division, and in 1264, 1265, and 1274 
to the abolition of special garden assessment ; the increase is icholly 
due to an increase in the area of highly-assessed wet lands and a vast 
increase in the area of dry land cultivation. The area now under 
cultivation would, at the rates of Fasli 1209, pay 38^ lakhs, and that it 
does not do so is due to the great reductions of Faslis 1217, 1264 and 
1274 with other minor reductions. The result of the increased area of 
cultivation is that the bulk of waste lands has been taken up. 

Part II of the report deals with the system of the proposed settle- 
ment, the steps of which are stated as follows : — 

“ I. A settlement and durable demarcation of the boundaries of all 
fields, villages and taluks, as well as of the district as a whole. 
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n. A professional revenue survey, with, the preparation of village, 
taluk and district maps. 

III. A strict and careful registration of proprietary rights, public and 

private. 

IV. A classification of the soils, and a determination of the productive 

powers of each class in terms of some staple grains. 

V. A deterinination of the cost of cultivation and of the net jdeld, 
half of the latter being taken as the assessment leviable, and 
commuted into money at a rate calculated on the average price 
prevailing during a series of years. 

VI. A division of the villages into groups with reference to proximity 
to, or remoteness from, roads or markets, and a reduction of 
the standard rates obtained, as described in the last paragraph, 
to compensate for disadvantages in the above respects.” 

Points I and II. — These have been dealt with above. 

Point IV. — The system adopted by Mr. Clogstoun was that of 
field classification as distinguished from the Tinnevelly block system, 
and was an attempt to give a strictly accurate valuation to each field, 
regardless whether the result was an increase or decrease of assessment. 
The following quotation gives a clear description of the original Coim- 
batore plan : — “ A classifier visits a village, and with a map in his hand 
visits every field accompanied by the kamam and by the field owner, and 
on the spot makes a complete r^;istry of the field ” in a form which 
gives particulars of the number, class, irrigation, crops, area, assessment, 
etc. In the columns entered for the purpose “ he then classes the field 
according to the nature and quality of its soil, as black or red clay, black 
or red loam, or black or red sand, each of these classes being divided 
into three sorts, called good, middling, or bad. His classification is then 
marked in symbols on the map, which thus to the practised eye becomes 
a picture of the soils of the village.” Various precautions were adopted 
in the way of supervision by head classifiers, supervisors, and deputy 
directors, to ensure evenness and correctness of classification, and to 
guard against fraud; and upon this system, very carefully worked out 
for Coimbatore, the preliminary scheme was drawn up, and Mr. Clog- 
stoun fairly claimed great accuracy without unnecessary minuteness 
in detail. 

Regarding Mr. Clogstoim’s principle of assessing fields “ regardless 
whether the valuation should result in an increase or decrease of land 
revenue,” the Director, Mr. Puckle, in reviewing the scheme, observed 
that it is impossible to ignore existing facts, that ryots would not 
understand great variations upon adjoining fields introduced “to 
satisfy theoretical nicety,” and that classifiers would find it difficult to 
rate individual fields rmless regard were had to surrounding circum- 
stances and existing assessments. In other words Mr. Puckle favoured 
the block system, which, although based upon a field survey and classi- 
fication, took no account of individual fields in assessing a village ; but, 
having fixed upon an appropriate rate for each class of soil, blocked 
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out a village into areas of fairly homogeneous character, and applied to 
each area the appropriate rate ; these blocks, with appropriate symbols, 
were entered at first on village sketches, and then were transferred 
to small maps embracing a series of villages, so that the settlement 
officer could see at a glance that a stretch of say red gravelly upland 
running through several villages is treated uniformly throughout, or 
that all the lands under a channel are classed systematically with 
reference to soil, situation, and level, though they may be in several 
villages.” Mr. Arundel gave a description of the block system in his 
letter, No. of 12th March 1880, in which he illustrated the effect 
of the system in given villages, and it is clear that such a system avoids 
the different classification which different classifiers might give to simi- 
lar and adjacent soils in different villages. In making the settlement 
Mr. Clogstoun’s plan was to equalize the incidence of assessment on 
each field by raising or lowering each field to an assumed standard, and 
he thought that a settlement which did not make a vast difference 
condemned itself; Mr. Puckle’s principle was to avoid making any 
great difference and to endeavour to levy similar assessments over large 
tracts, such assessments approximating, as far as possible, to existing 
relations, so far as consistent with the general principles of the revision. 
The Board’s comments are as follows : — 

“ The Board incline to share Mr. Puckle’s view to a great extent ; the 
inequalities of incidence of assessment on individual fields due to former 
settlements have, during the half century or more for which the settlements 
have been in force, probably righted themselves as far as individuals are 
concerned, or been corrected by occasional adjustments. Where the assess- 
ment has been prohibitory the land has been given up or reductions have 
been made. Where lands have changed hands the present ovraers have in 
some cases paid high for the comparatively lightly-assessed fields, whilst 
they have acquired comparatively highly rated lands at low prices, so that 
minute adjustments of incidence by settlement, even if sound in the abstract, 
may neither be just to individuals nor desirable from a public point of 
view. The Board have entered into the subject at some length, because, 
though not prepared to express a decided opinion at present on the question 
of the adoption of the system generally in all future settlement operations, 
they imhesitatingly advocate acceptance of Mr. Puckle’s present proposals 
as regards Coimbatore. On the score of speed and simplicity of settlement 
there is no room for argument, and it is very desirable that the district 
should be completed with as little delay as possible.” 

Government accepted Mr. Puckle’s plan and ordered it to he carried 
out (G.O., No. 1964, of 6th December 1878). It is upon this plan that 
the settlement in Coimbatore was worked. A fact of importance is 
suggested by Mr. Puckle’s dictum that what at present exists is not 
to he ignored, and that is, that though the settlement theory is strict, 
whichever mode is adopted, it is in practice modified to suit existing 
assessments when the strict classification would result in unduly high 
rates. The following table from Mr. Arundel’s letter above mentioned 
illustrates this 
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Block. 

Area 

of 

block. 

Block system. 

Strict field 
classification. 

Modified field 
classification. 

Old assessment. 

Rate. 

Total 

assess- 

ment. 

Bate. 

Total 

assess- 

ment. 

Kate. 

Total 

assess- 

ment. 

Kate. 

Total 

assess- 

ment. 

w .. 

X .. 

Y .. 

Z .. 

Total . . 

ACKES. 

3 

287 

33 

158 

BS. 

5 

6 

6 

8 

BS. 

15 

1,722 

210 

1,264 

RS. 

6 

ri 
( ! 

( 6 

RS. 

18 

j 2,308 

1 278 

j 1,573 

BS. 

4 

r 10 

1 8 

1 t 

L i 

\ t 

V 8 

1 6 
(. 4 

RS. 

12 

> 2,175 

J 

1 172 

1 1,282 

BS. A. P. 

2 8 0 

5 8 3 

4 4 7 

5 9 7 

KS. A. 

7 8 

1,583 0 

150 0 

892 0 

482 

•• 

3.211 

•• 

4,177 

•• 

3,641 

5 7 4 

2,632 8 


From the survey results it will be seen that all surveyed lands 
(called ayacut) are divided into culturable, peramboke, and unclassified 
waste ; culturable lands are subdivided into Government and inam, 
and Government again into occupied and unoccupied. Unclassified 
waste is only 2 per cent. 

“ By the term peramboke is meant all land actually uncultivable or 
which it is desired to set aside for pubUc purposes. These lands have 
been demarcated and registered with the greatest care, and all attempts 
to encroach on them on the part of the ryots should be scrupulously 
guarded against.” Such lands are rocks and rocky hiUs, the beds of 
rivers, streams, channels, and nuUahs, including usually a certain 
margin, all roads and village lanes (itteries), village sites (nattam), 
village commons (manthei), supposed to be grazing grounds, burning 
and burial grounds, and so forth. To Mr. Clogstoun's caution, which 
is only too requisite — garden ryots being generally great trespassers — 
may be added that no perambokes in Coimbatore should be permanently 
given away under any pretext ; the percentage of public lands is very 
small and daily bearing less proportion to the occupied area and popu- 
lation ; lands apparently useless now, such as deserted village-sites 
or manthei overgrown with prickly-pear, will in the course of time be 
occupied by houses or cleared for pasture, and meanwhile trees are 
growing amongst the prickly-pear; if on sanitary grounds the land 
ought to be cleared, the village ryots should clear them, or a temporary 
cowle for ten years free of all assessment might be given. 

AU soils are found to be divisible into eight classes, and each class 
into five sorts. Of the eight classes only five are found in Coimbatore, 
viz.,black clay, loam, and sand, and red loam and sand. For a detailed 
table of areas under each class, see Chapter I, siii voc. “ Soils.” 
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Black clay occupies 
Black loam do. 
Black sand do. 
Bed loam do. 
Bed sand do. 


6-33 j 
2-18 ^ 
22-87 I 
65-14J 


per cent, of the total classified 
area of Government land. 


Black clay is almost confined to the taluks of Coimbatore, Palladam, 
and Udamalpet. Each class was divided into five sorts instead of three 
since the process of grouping villages was not originally resorted to. 
Villages are grouped regarding their dry lands so as to equalize the 
advantages which certain -villages possess over others regarding proxi- 
mity to roads and markets ; it is ob-vious that a -village close to a large 
centre such as Coimbatore, or railway station and market such as Erode, 
is better off than a -village of equal quality in soil, but distant from such 
advantages, and this is of importance in the matter of the cheap dry 
grains which yield but a small profit to the grower. In the case of 
wet lands no such concession is needed, the profits of cultivation being 
considerable, and the produce, bulk for bulk, of greater value ; hence 
the grouping in regard to wet lands refers only to the nature and quality 
of the source of irrigation. But in Coimbatore, -with its many weekly 
markets (shandies) and numerous excellent roads the grouping ordi- 
narily required for dry villages was thought unnecessary by Mr. 
Clogstoun ; all that was needed was to allow a somewhat larger series 
of gradations, which at Mr. Buckle’s suggestion were raised to five. 
To quote to Mr. Clogstoun : — 

“ The description of the plan is simple. I have stated above that it is 
the duty of the classifiers to di-vide the different soils into good, middling and 
bad, and of the inspecting officers to see that the line between good and 
middling and middling and bad is evenly drawn. The difficidty in ensuring 
this regularity and evenness in classification has always been a very present 
one to a settlement officer. The ability of a classifier to di-vide the land of a 
village into three gradations of quahty can be trusted, but his knowledge of 
the country is hmited to the few -villages in which he himself works, and 
his best loam, though rightly enough treated as best as far as his -village is 
concerned, may be far from equal to land of the same nature which is classed 
as only middling loam in another. It is the duty of the supervising officer 
to counteract these necessary shortcomings of the system, and it has generally 
been done by grouping, the effect of putting one -village one group lower 
than another being -virtually to change the first, second and third sorts of a 
BoH into the second, third and fourth sorts. The objection to the adoption of 
grouping for effecting this change is that all soils in the -village are reduced 
where only one kind may require reduction. I found, for instance, in certain 
villages in the PaUadam taluk, that while the black clay was excellent, the 
red sands were very poor. If the village had been placed in the first gp-oup 
the red sands would have been over-assessed ; if in the second group, the 
black clay would have been under-assessed. All difficulty was avoided by 
classing the clays in the first, second and third sorts, and the red sand in 
the second, third and fourth sorts. The change is one which has practical 
advantages to recommend it, and it is contrary to no principle hitherto 
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followed ; the difference between the former practice and that I now treat 
of being just this, that, for instance, a field which under the former system 
would have been classed as the third sort in the second group, is now shown 
as the fourth sort of the first group.” 

The Director, however, considered a second group to he necessary 
“ for the more favourable treatment of outlying villages this amend- 
ment was confirmed by Government, and formed part of the scheme on 
which the district was finally settled. 

Point V.— The valuation of the soil as based upon its outturn is 
a most important subject, and its only solid basis is that of measuring 
the actual yield of crops. Accordingly 1,540 experiments were made 
in dry staples (kambu, cholam, and ragi), and 1,572 in paddy, many 
of them being under Mr. Clogstoun’s personal inspection ; the results 
may therefore be considered trustworthy for the years in which they 
were made. The difference between this mode of ascertaining the 
produce and Mr. Hurdis’s method is sufiBciently obvious. The seasons 
of these experiments were those of 1872-73 and 1873-74 for dry grains, 
and the same two seasons and that of 1874-75 for paddy. Mr. 
Clogstoim states that “ in the two former seasons the yield of the dry 
lands was poor throughout the district owing to scarcity of rain, while 
the wet crops, owing to the fulness of the freshes in the rivers, were 
excellent.” 

The kar paddy experiments of Satyamangalam under Bhavdni 
irrigation were rigidly and impartially conducted, the ryots being given 
the option of selecting other fields than those chosen for trial ; the 
average of 150 experiments gave 1,315 Madras measures per acre, only 
six yielding less than 750. This subject is discussed in the section on 
“ Outturn ” in the chapter on “Agriculture.” 

The valuation of dry lands is a matter of more delicacy, since 
the outturn varies infinitely from year to year, and is far smaller in 
quantity than that of wet lands ; hence a rigid scrutiny into the 
state of seasons, and scrupulous accuracy in quantities and areas, are 
necessary. 

The areas experimented upon were carefully measured, and may 
be taken as accurate. 

Regarding the outturn, a reference to the accompanying table shows 
tbat the experiments were conducted almost entirely upon the first 
and second sorts of each class of dry soils, the experiments on other 
sorts being only 21 out of 1,540. Hence it seems that the rates for the 
lower sorts were graded by estimation, probably based on experience in 
other districts. It will be noticed that about 41 per cent, of the five 
taluks then under settlement is of the lower sorts, viz., 7 — 3, 4, 5, and 
8 — 3, 4, 5. And while the grain values of these sorts (175, 150, 125, 
and 150, 125 and 100) do not appear to be high, it is to be noted that 
even in a cycle of good seasons these poorer lands will not give a crop 
three years in succession, but that from one-third to one-fourth is 
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regularly left waste '■ for some slight gain in productiveness, when they 
produce next to nothing in the shape of grass. It is also a matter of 
experience that while favourable cycles are rare, unfavourable are the 
reverse, and Mr. Wedderburn’s remark is that “ full crop is the exception 
and half to one-fourth the average.” The statements on pages 19 to 
21 of Mr. Clogstoun’s report, and the meteorological notices and appen- 
dices of this Manual may he consulted for a history of Coimbatore 
seasons. Hence, even a low valuation, though fair for any given year’s 
outturn of land when cultivated, has to be rigidly checked when the 
outturn of a series of years is considered. 

The black clay and black loam lands, which aggregate 102,482 
acres in Palladam and Coimbatore, and are the most valuable of all 
lands, were assessed upon a grain estimate, “ based on the degree in 
which the black lands are accepted to be more valuable than the red,” 
since the staples are cotton and cholam, of w-hich the former is not a 
standard crop, and the latter failed in one of the seasons. 

Finally it is to be noticed that the better sorts of soils are usually 
garden lands which were not experimented upon but estimated. 

The next consideration was that of cultivation expenses, in which 
the scheme is generally liberal to the ryots ; it is abstracted in the 
following table : — 


Cultivation expenm for an acre of dry land. 


Primary 

taram. 

Eates. 

Ploughing 

cattle. 

Agricultural 

implements. 

Seed. 

Manure. 

Price of 
labour. 

Total. 


RS. 

A. 

RS. A. 

P. 

RS. 

A. 

P. 

RS. 

A. 

P. 

RS. 

A. 

r. 

R8. 

A. 

P. 

RS. A. 

P. 

1 

1 

12 

0 13 

4 

0 

8 

10 

0 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

4 

2 

3 6 

4 

2 

1 

8 

0 13 

4 

0 

8 

10 

0 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

4 

2 

3 6 

4 

3 

1 

4 

0 13 

4 

0 

8 

10 

0 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

4 

2 

3 6 

4 

4 

1 

0 

0 13 

4 

0 

8 

10 

0 

4 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

2 

2 

3 2 

4 

5 

0 

12 

0 13 

4 

0 

8 

10 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

2 

2 14 

4 

6 

0 

8 

0 13 

4 

0 

8 

10 

0 

4 

0 




1 

0 

2 

2 10 

4 

7 

0 

6 

0 13 

4 

0 

8 

10 

0 

4 

0 




0 

9 

2 

2 3 

4 


Cultiration expenses for an acre of wet land. 


Primary 

taram. 

Rates. 

Ploughing 

cattle. 

Agricultural 

implements. 

Seed. 

Manure. 

Price of 
labour. 

Total. 


RS. 

A. 

RS. 

A. 

P. 

RS. 

A. 

P. 

US. 

A. 

P. 

RS. 

A. 

p. 

RS. 

A. 

p. 

RS. 

A. 

P. 

1 

10 

8 

3 

c 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

6 

2 

10 

13 

2 

10 

2 

9 

8 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

5 

2 

10 

12 

2 

10 

3 

8 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

5 

2 

10 

12 

2 

10 

4 

7 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

2 

10 

11 

2 

10 

5 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

10 

10 

0 

10 

6 

5 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 




4 

0 

10 

8 

0 

10 

7 

4 

0 

2* 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

1 

0 

0 




3 

8 

10 

7 

4 

10 

8 

3 

8 

1 

4 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

12 

0 




2 

0 

10 

4 

12 

10 

9 

3 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

12 

0 




2 

0 

10 

4 

12 

10 

10 

2 

8 

1 

4 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

12 

0 




2 

0 

10 

4 

12 

10 


* About one-seventh of the occupied area is annually left in fallow ; the greater part of 
this fallow area is in the poorer sorts of land. 
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The lower rates of soil are granted smaller allowances since they are 
not so highly cultivated as the better sorts. In dry lands the allowance 
is above the value of half the^gross produce in all but the first rate, 
after allowing one-fifth for vicissitudes, while, as elsewhere shown, much 
of the land is let on the half varam system, so that the real cultivation 
charges must be much less than the half produce, which, on the land- 
lord’s side, has usually to pay for his living and the Government kist, 
on the other to support the cultivator and pay the cultivation charges. 
It is assumed that a pair of bullocks last six years, cost Es. 50, and 
wiU suffice for 10 acres, and the cost of cattle is accordingly calculated 
at 13 annas 4 pies per acre. This does not allow for interest on the 
cost, as the ryot has other uses for his cattle, which, again, do not cost 
more than from Es. 30 to 40, and usually last longer than six years. 
Taking one field with another, the allowance for implements, seed, and 
manure is liberal, and also that for labour, which on the better classes 
nearly represents per acre tlie labour of one man for 25 days or one man 
and two women for 10 days. The price of labour was calculated at the 
ordinary wages, in grain, which was turned into money at the settlement 
commutation rate. 

For wet land the assumption was that three acres could be ploughed 
with one pair of oxen of the same cost and duration as in dry laud ; 
the cost of ploughing is, however, variously estimated at from Es. 3 to 
1-4-0 per acre, the latter rate being obviously too low at the assumed 
rate of three acres and a life of only six years. The rates for tools 
and seed are high, those for manure and labour low. It is common to 
put on the better lands four cart-loads of green manure (kolinji, etc.) 
per acre per crop (six per cawni is often alleged), and it is seldom that 
this costs less than one rupee per load. The labour in such fields is 
very considerable, quite a gang of labourers being required for treading 
in the green manure (a very laborious work), transplanting, weeding, 
reaping, and threshing. 

On the whole, since the cost of cultivation varies very largely 
according to place and the circumstances of the rj'ot, the estimates 
probably represent pretty nearly the average money value of cultivation 
charges. 

The rates for garden crop cidtivation are not separately entered ; 
the cost is of course much above that of dry cultivation ; on this subject 
see ‘ Agriculture.” No allowance is made for feeding charges of 
cattle, it being assumed that the straw, which, per contra, is not credited 
to the outturn, is a sufficient equivalent. 

The next important matter is the commutation rate. According to 
rule the average prices in the ryots’ selling months during a series of 
twenty years (1845 — 64) were taken, and the rate based upon their 
average. Prices having greatly risen from 1860 to 1870, the ryots 
were much favoured by the selection of an earlier series of years. 
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Since the famine, however, they have approximated to prices prior to 
1860, the average of second-sort paddy and kambn in 1882-83 being 
Es. 144 and Es. 117 respectively, or almost exactly the 1845 — 04 
average rates, as against an average in 1851 — 60 of Es. 133 and 132 
per garce. As the selling month, that in which the price appeared 
lowest was taken, and the month and average so obtained are as 
follows : — 


— 

1 

1 Selling month. 

Average 
price per 
garce over 
20 j'cars. 



iis. P. 

For first-sort p;oltly 

Feliriiaiy . . . . ! 

144 0 0 

,, second-sort paddy 

May . . • . . 

133 0 0 

, , kambu 

December . . . . 

115 0 0 

,, cholam 

November . . 

154 0 0 

>> ragi 

! Do 

128 0 0 


These were to^vn prices, and from them a 10 per cent, deduction 
was made as the dealer’s profit, the result being the supposed price 
obtained by the ryot ; the deduction seems sufficient since the ryot 
deals direct with the merchant at the weekly markets. On the selling 
prices of the whole year instead of the selling month it is found that 
the above 10 per cent, would represent 17 per cent, as the profit to the 
merchant or wealthy ryot who can aw'ait higher prices. 

The next difficulty was to obtain a simple rate that should apply 
for all dry crops. The first tiling was to class all dry crops, other than 
the standard kambu, cholam, or ragi, under one of those crops either 
at an equal or other proportion ; e.g., cotton was considered equal to 
cholam, horsegram to kambu ; gingelly, castor seed, etc., are rated at 
three-sevenths of cholam and four-sevenths of kambu, and so on. 
Waste, which occupied 13 per cent., was charged similarly to gingelly. 
The average area occupied by each crop during the previous four years 
was then ascertained, and when found was redistributed in terms of the 
standard crops according to the scale laid down, with the result that 51 
per cent, was treated as kambu, 40 per cent, as cholam, and 9 per cent, 
as ragi. To this area was then applied the commutation rate for each 
standard crop, the added result being taken as the general commuta- 
tion rate. The following table shows actual results, all crops as stated 
above having been entered cither as kambu, cholam or ragi ; the com- 
mutation rate for paddy was obtained by averaging the prices of first 
and second sort paddy. 
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Crops, 

Percent, age of area. 

CM 

C 

X rS 
fee's 

^ s 

^ fee 

o 

c- r;* 

-a 

P-. 

Deduct 10 per cent, 
for village prices. 

B 

O 

i/ 

«+-( 

o . 

2 1 

P ^ 

o ^ 

X g . 

JIh ^ ^ 

Ci c, Sh 

fee ^ 

2 ^ 

'C 

Commutation rate 

per garce of the 
whole for dry or 
wet. 




BS. 

BS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. A. P. 


/ Kambu 

51 

11.5 

11 

104 

53 


Dry 

j Cholam 

40 

154 

15 

139 

55-i 



( Bagi 

9 

128 

13 

11.5 

101 



Total . . 

100 

397 

39 

358 

119 

119 0 0 

Wet 

( Paddy, first sort 


144 



, , 


j Do. second sort . . 


133 

•• 

•• 




Total .. 


277 

13 

12.5^ 

1251 

126 0 0 



Hiflf 

1.38J 






The commutation rates are thus Bs. 119 per garce for dry grain 
and Rs. 126 per garce for paddy. 

From the grain valuation as found by experiment, it was decided 
to deduct 20 per cent, for unprofitable seasons and inequahties of 
crops, inclusion of unprofitable waste (rocks, surface water-courses, 
paths, etc.). 

The Director considered that the estimates of outturn were fair and 
home out by results elsewhere, the maximum for the Godavari and 
Tinnevelly districts being 1,200 Madras measures of paddy, and that of 
cholam in the best red soils of Ganjam, Trichinopoly, South Arcot, and 
Cuddapah, viz., 268 Madras measures, being about the same figure as 
the highest proposed for Coimbatore. He also approved of the ctdtiva- 
tion charges as assimilating closely to those arrived at for wet land in 
the Guuthr portion of Kistna, in Tinnevelly, Kumool, Chingleput, and 
Salem, and for dry land in the Goddvai-i, the Masulipatam portion of 
Kistna, Nellore, and Trichinopoly. The commutation rates, viz., Es. 
126 for paddy and 119 for dry grains, he considered fair but high ; the 
wet rate as the highest yet proposed for any district, being the same as 
for Cuddapah, Rs. 18 above that for Tinnevelly, Rs. 26 above that for 
Salem, and Es. 59 above that for Trichinopoly. The latter seems unduly 
low, but was formed in 1860 when prices were lower. For dry grains 
the standard was lower than that of Cuddapah, but Es. 14 higher 
than that for Ganjam, Rs. 19 higher than that for Salem, and Es. 31 
higher than that for Trichinopoly. He observed, however, that these 
high commutation rates were modified by the liberal allowance of 20 
per cent, for vicissitudes of seasons and for unprofitable lands measured 
into fields. It is however to be noted that in Trichinopoly a similar 
deduction was made on dry lands, 15 per cent, in Salem, from 15 to 
25 per cent, in South Arcot, and in other districts also. Moreover a 
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further deduction of 10 per cent. “ from the Government share of half 
the net” was made in Salem and Triehinopoly on account of unprofitable 
areas. In wet lands, though nothing was allowed in Salem or Tricbi- 
nopoly for vicissitudes of seasons, yet in the rich delta of the Goddvari a 
17 per cent, deduction, and in South Arcot a 15 to 25 per cent, deduc- 
tion, were allowed. Under these circumstances it is difficult to see how 
the relatively high commutation rates are relatively lowered by the 20 
per cent, deduction for vicissitudes of seasons and unprofitable patches, 
the seasons being notoriously unfavourable in Coimbatore, and the 
non- cult ur able patches (rocks, hedge-lands, etc.) being very considerable. 

Whether this deduction is sufficient and whether 20 per cent, should 
be deducted equally from dry and wet land are questions. As Mr. 
Wedderbum observes, the district is particularly unfavoured as regards 
rain and seasons, and half and one-fourth crops are the rule rather than 
the average crop for those watered only by the rains. It will elsewhere 
( “ Climate,” “ Agriculture,” etc.) be seen that every officer from Mr. 
Sullivan to Mr. Wedderbum has regarded the dry rain-fed crops of 
Coimbatore as “most precarious,” and Mr. Grant, writing in 1865, stated 
that out of 63 years only 2 had been good, 1 1 fair, 41 unfavourable, and 
9 really bad. It is not merely deficiency in the total quantity of rain, 
although deficiency below the average, which moreover is among the 
lowest in the Presidency, is common, but it is the monthly and yearly 
oscillations, uncertainty, and unseasonableness, that cause distress. The 
chief cereal (kambu) is one which only grows at a particular season, and 
demands or is harmed by rain at several critical periods, so that the 
ryot often gains the lowest results ; and, as shown above, the poorest 
lands, on which the assessment presses heaviest, are those most frequently 
requiring to be fallowed, and demand therefore the greater indul- 
gence. Moreover, though Mr. Clogstoun’s figures were arrived at on 
the crops of poor years, and are therefore more favourable to the 
ryot than if upon an average of years, it is to be noted that the results 
were equal in amount to those of other settled districts, such as Trichi- 
nopoly and South Arcot, in which soils and seasons are certainly not 
less favourable. 

The commutation rates are below the present market prices (1884), 
the twenty years on which they were based including five unusually 
low-priced years ; as regards wet lands in Satyamangalam, Mr. Arundel 
points out that had the commutation rates been fixed on the prices 
from 1865 to 1875 instead of from 1845 to 1865, the assessments would 
have been Rs. 23 to 6| per acre instead of Rs. 12 to 2^. Paddy has, 
however, considerably fallen since Mr. Arundel wrote (1879-80) ; other 
produce has similarly fallen. Regarding wet lands the reduction was 
necessary, it would seem, partly because assessments would otherwise 
have been too high without such reduction, partly because the wet crops 
were very good in the years of settlement. But save in a few channels 
and usually only at the tail of those, the crops on channel-fed lands are 
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seldom anything hut good, and remission for waste lands and withered 
crops is freely given in such cases, and habitually for rain-fed tank 
lands. 

The grain valuation, cultivation charges, and commutation rate 
having been determined, and the above 20 per cent, deduction having 
been made, it became possible to settle the rates. 

Mr. Clogstoun proposed rates as shown in the following tables, which 
are given in full as an abstract of the foregoing remarks regarding out- 
turn, cost of cultivation, etc. 

“The following statements show the dry and wet money rates for each 
class of land — 
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These were subjected to a variety of alterations either in proposal 
or fact ; the highest theoretical rates in wet and dry were raised, while 
the effect of grouping was to introduce a lower rate (4 annas) in dry. 
Other alterations were made in the field application of the rates to the 
various areas. The effect of the first-named alterations was jiro tanto 
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to modify the theoretical proportion of the assessments. The final 
result was that nine rates from Rs. 12 to 2-8 in wet lands, and eight 
rates from Es. 2 to As. 4 in dry lands were settled ; every sort of land 
in each class comes under one or other of these rates. The following 
table shows the various rates in one view: — 
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The rates prevailing prior to the new settlement were, in the five 
northern taluks alone, 97 for wet land from Rs. 20-13 to Rs. 1-7-2, 
and 138 for dry land from Rs. 1-9 to As. 3-6 ; though originally not 
very numerous {vide supra), they were frequently modified for various 
causes. 

It will have been noticed that the assessment proposed for wet lands 
was that for a single crop, and Mr. Clogstoun went on to propose the 
mode of fixing the second-crop assessment. Hitherto the practice had 
been peculiar ; e.g., in Dhdrdpuram, if land was cultivated with a second 
crop, no extra charge was made ; if only with one crop, a certain amount 
was remitted. There was, however, no uniform practice as shown in 
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the extract from Mr. Clogstoun’s report, Part III, paragraph 2, quoted 
above under “ Second-crop assessment.” This set of customs was done 
away with; the lands under the Kalingaxayan were to be charged a 
consolidated rate of half additional to the single-crop assessment, and 
the ryots under other works were to be allowed the option of compound- 
ing at one-third or one-fourth rate additional, no exception being made 
in the case of rain-fed tanks. The details will be found mentioned in 
the section on “ Results.” It was also ordered that half the single-crop 
rate should be leaded on second crops whenever grown on land assessed 
only as single crop, but by Board’s Proceedings, No. 953, of 12th July 
1880, ryots are permitted to effect composition at any time for single 
survey numbers or letters, on the same scale as that adopted for similar 
lands in the same village. 

The teazgari, ayen pillu, and paravu pillu remissions were also 
done away with ; the first was a trifle of Rs. 416 (1872-73), which was 
the relic of an old custom by which Brahmans and Mussulmans culti- 
vating their own lands obtained a reduction of one-fifth and one-eighth 
respectively. The ayen pillu remission was a reduction of three-fourths 
of the assessment on lands held for grazing, such reduction being 
limited to one-fifth of the ryot’s holding. As lands became valuable 
and population increased, these lands were brought under cultivation, 
80 that while remissions were granted in Fasli 1233 to the amount of 
Rs. 3,75,936, there was a steady decrease, till in 1283 they were only 
Es. 21,252. The subject has been treated more at length in the Agri- 
cultural section sub voc. “ Pasture ” and also in the former part of this 
chapter. 

Paravu pillu was similarly a grazing rent, but was rather a mode 
of assessment than a remission ; public waste land could be held for 
grazing at one-fourth the assessment so long as no one wished for the 
land for cultivation at the fidl rate. 

Upon the above principles the new settlement was carried out. To 
recapitulate briefly ; it began with a survey in 1860 ; the preliminary 
settlement scheme was elaborated by Mr. Clogstoun from 1873 to 1875, 
in which he took account of the condition, circiunstances, and revenue 
history of the district, classified the sods according to their ascertained 
capacity, determined the net yield after deducting the cost of cultiva- 
tion, and after further allowances for seasonal vicissitudes, etc., com- 
muted the Government share, taken as half the net, into money upon 
the average of the prices obtaining from 1845 to 1864. These rates 
were then applied to the various areas grouped according to their 
advantages or disadvantages. The subsequent operations were carried 
out taluk by taluk by Messrs. Arundel, Stuart, Vencatachariar, and 
Bdlakistna Naidu, an abstract of whose separate reports will be found 
imder the several taluks to which they refer. 

The results of the new settlement are abstracted for the district as 
follows. 
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The villages that came under survey are entered below :• 


Taluks. 

Total number of vil- 
lages f 01 morly as 
per jamabandi ac- 
counts. 

Deduct. 

Remaining. 

Number of villages 
increased by sub- 
division. 

Number of villages 
surveyed and map- 
ped. 

Number of til- 
lages excluded 
from demarca- 
tion and survey. 

Number of vil- 
lages amalga- 
mated. 

Total. 

1. DMi^puram .. 

81 



• • 

81 

1 

82 

2. Karflr . . 

83 


2 

2 

81 

7 

88 

3. Udamalpet 

90 


2 

2 

88 

1 

89 

4. Pollfiichi 

131 


.. 


131 

. . 

131 

5. Kolleg41 

149 

58 


58 

91 

. . 

91 

6. Bhav^ni , , 

65 

4 


4 

61 

1 

62 

7. Erode . , 

210 


. . 

. . 

210 

. . 

210 

8. Satyamangalam. 

233 

79 

4 

83 

150 

• . 

160 

9. Coimbatore 

290 

9 

27 

36 

254 

5 

259 

10. Palladam . . 

194 

•• 

• • 

•• 

194 

1 

195 

Total .. 

1,326 

150 

35 

185 

1,341 

16 

1,367 


The surveyed areas are compared with former areas as follows 
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00 
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Wet. 
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ZJ 

O 

a 

fa 

including 
and dry. 

Total. 

1. Erode 

ACS. 

357,353 

ACS. 

383,849 

+ 7 

+ 0 

+ 10 

+ 4 

+ 9 

+ 9 

+ 9 

+ 1 

+ 8 

2. Satyamanga- 
1am 

229,921 

248,700 

H 

h 8 

+ 7 

+ 7 

+ 7 

+ 9 

+ 5 

+ 9 

H 

r 4 

+ 8 

3. Palladam . . 

458,902 

338,594 

472,899 

- 

- 3 

+ 32 

— 0 

+ 13 

4“ 1 

+ 6 

+ 1 

A 

h a 

+ 1 

4. Uoimbatore. . 

370,104 

- 

- 9 

-j- 22 

+ 4 

+ 16 

+ 7 

+ 7 

+ 7 

H 

hll 

+ 8 

6. Bhav^ni 

171,346 

194,189 

- 

- 13 

-f 26 

+ 9 

+ 21 

+ 9 

+ 13 

+ 9 

-1 

h 19 

+ 10 

6. DMrkpuram. 

491,134 

635,338 

357,862 

- 

- 9 

-h 37 

+ 5 

+ 15 

-1-7 

+ 8 

+ 8 

-1 

h 3 

-1- 7 

7. Kartir 

334,613 

- 

- 7 

— 6 

+ 9 

+ 3 

+ 9 

+ 6 

+ 9 

-j 

h 4 

+ 8 

8. Udamalpet.. 

202,827 

218,938 

- 

- 8 

+ 24 

+ 6 

+ 16 

+ 7 

+ 12 

+ 7 

H 

h34 

+ 6 

9. Poilicbi 

229,324 

245,251 

244,357 

- 

* * 

+ 24 

-1- i 

+ 15 

+ 5 

+ 13 

+ 6 

J 

h 0 

-b 6 

lU- -fcLoUegiil , , 

207,858 

- 

h 18 

-P 42 

— 0 

-1-40 

+ 2 

+ 6 

+ 2 

J 

h 3 

+ 3 

Grand Total . . 

3,021,872 

3,271,507 

+ 8 

-P 23 

+ 5 

+ 15 

+ 6 

+ 8 

+ 6 

+ 5 

+ 6 


The percentage of survey increase in area is on the whole very 
uniform throughout the district. 
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The increase by survey in cultivable area exclusive of inams is 6^ 
per cent, above former areas. Occupied area is 9i‘8 per cent, of the 
cultivable area, the rest of which is occupiable waste. Inam area has 
increased by 7-5 per cent. The following table shows the result in 
abstract : — 


Items. 

Area by old 
survey. 

Area by new 
survey. 

Percentage 
of increase. 

Total ayacut 

^ Peramboke and unclassified waste. 
Deduct. < Inam . . 

C Total . . 

Total Government area . , 

Occupied Govern- | 
ment lands. | ;; ” 

j Wet 

Unoccupied do. . . ! Dry 

( Total 

ACRES. 

3,021,872 

352,0.56 

277,380 

629,436 

2,392,435 

79,579 

2,113,361 

2,192,940 

199,495 

ACRES. 

3,271,517 
427,895 
298,379 
726,274 
2,54.5,203 
85,601 
2,2.50,445 
2,336,046 
1,412 
, 207,745 
209,157 

8-26 

21-54 

7-57 

15-3 

6- 38 

7- .56 
6-48 
652 

4-84 


The following table abstracts the district area in acres by taluks : — 



Total 

Deduct. 


Taluk. 

ayacut by 
Revenue 
Survey. 

Peram- 

boke. 

Inam. 

Total. 

Remain- 

der. 

Bhav&ni 
Coimbatore 
Dhirapuram 
Erode . . 

Kardr . . 

KollegAl 

Palladam 

Polldchi 

Satyamangalam . . 
Udamalpet 

194,189 

370,104 

535,358 

383,849 

357,862 

244,357 

472,899 

245,251 

248,700 

218,938 

40,792 

46,427 

47,239 

34,981 

31,962 

112,447 

39,059 

22,460 

26,819 

25,739 

13,986 

22,317 

79,730 

36,041 

54,924 

3,804 

44,620 

14,746 

12,407 

15,804 

64,778 

68,744 

126,969 

71,022 

86,886 

116,251 

83,679 

37,206 

39,226 

41,543 

139,411 

301,360 

408,389 

312,827 

270,976 

128,106 

389,220 

208,045 

209,474 

177,395 

Total .. 

3,271,507 

427,895 

298,379 

726,274 

2,545,203 



Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Percentage 
of unoccu- 
pied to 
total Gov- 
ernment 
assessed 
area. 

Taluk. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Total. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Total. 

Bhavkni . . 
Coimbatore 
Dhkripuram 
Erode 

Karur 

KoUeg&l . . 
Palladam 

PollAchi . . 
•Satyamangalam. . 
Ud^alpet 

1,292 

12,709 

7,117 

8,882 

14,135 

5,787 

3,959 

5,770 

17,153 

8,797 

120,072 

235,858 

382,319 

293,708 

257,872 

67,684 

368,811 

201,175 

172,703 

166,243 

121,364 

248,567 

289,436 

302,690 

266,007 

63,471 

372,770 

206,945 

189,856 

175,040 

77 

409 

36 

273 

166 

162 

147 

21 

51 

70 

17,970 
52,384 
18,917 
9,964 
4,803 
64,473 
16,303 
1,079 
19,. 567 
2,285 

18,047 

52,793 

18,953 

10,237 

4,969 

64,635 

16,450 

1,100 

19,618 

2,355 

12-94 

17-5 

4-64 

3- 27 
1-83 

50-4 

4- 23 
-53 

9-36 
1-32 1 

Total . . 

85,601 

2,2.50,445 


207,745 

209,1.57 j 
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It is to be noted that since the settlement the unoccupied dry area 
has slightly increased by relinquishments and revenue sales for arrears 
of the famine years. These arrears, as also the holdings, were nominal, 
being the assessment on lands standing in the puttahs of deceased or 
long absent ryots, whose puttahs are by rule continued in the absence 
of formal relinquishment ; also on lands held by pauper ryots who 
could not cultivate but had neglected to give relinquishment, hoping 
for remissions. In 1880-82 these nominal arrears and nominal holdings 
were almost entirely cleared away. 

Omitting Palladam and Dharapuram, for which figures are not 
available, the following table gives the totals of former and present 
areas and assessments : — 



Former accounts. 

New settlement. 

Particulars. 


Assessment. 


Assess- 

ment. 

j Second crop. 


Area. 

First 

crop. 

Second 

crop. 

Area. 

Rate. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 


ACRES. 

RS. 

RS. 

ACRES. 

RS. 


ACRES. 

RS. 

Wet 

69,267 

432,322 

67,710 

74,725 

472,572 

1 i 

7,650 

32,091 







h 

6,843 

14,896 

Dry , . 

1,393,675 

1,311, .543 


1,499,316 

1,445,724 

J i 

9 

20,771 

26,009 

Total . . 

1,462,912 

1,743,865 

67,710 

1,573,841 

1,918,296 


35,164 

72,996 

» 

Deduct fixed remis- 
sions 


14,033 







Net 

1,462,942 

1,729,832 


1.573,841 

1,918,296 


,* 

, , 

Add second crop . . 

•• 

67,710 

67,710 

•• 

72,996 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Total . . 

•• 

1,797,542 

•• 

•• 

1,991,292 

•• 


•• 


The next table shows the area and assessment under each rate for 
the whole district ; 76 per cent, of the wet area is assessed at rates 
ranging from Rs. 8 to Rs. 3-8-0, 17 per cent, from Rs. 10 to Es. 12, 
and 7 per cent, from Rs. 2^ to Rs. 3. In dry 88 per cent, is assessed 
at rates ranging from Rs. 1-4-0 to As. 8. 10 per cent, from Rs. to 
Rs. 2, and 2 per cent from As. 4 to As. 6. 
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Wet 

or Bates, 
dry. 


RS. A. P. ACRES. ACRES. 

12 0 0 5,529 

10 0 0 9,203 120 

8 0 0 17,483 83 

600 19,056 300 

600 12,363 185 

4 0 0 8,918 247 

380 6,367 83 

3 0 0 3,970 23 

2 8 0 

Special 
rate. 

2 8 0 


r 2 0 0 
1 8 0 
1 4 0 


110 0 
a I 0 12 0 




Percen- 

Total. 

ment of 
first crop. 

column 5 
to total 
wet area. 

5 

6 

7 

ACRES. 

5,629 

RS. 

66,360 

6-46 

9,323 

93,119 

10-89 

17,566 

1,40,457 

20-52 

19,356 

1,15,847 

22-61 

12,548 

62,688 

14-66 

9,165 

36,423 

10-71 

6,450 

22,468 

7-54 

3,993 

11,960 

4-66 

1,121 

2,799 

1-31 

650 

1,376 

0-64 

85,601 

6,53,397 

100-0 

16,113 

32,230 

0-72 

223,991 

3,36,034 

9-96 

409,327 

5,11,655 

18-19 

549,861 

6,49,966 

24-43 

612,907 

4,69,781 

27-24 

397,630 

1,98,889 

17-67 

37,435 

14,045 

1-66 

3,181 

795 

0-14 

2,250,445 

21,03,395 

100-0 


Unoccupied. 

Area. 

Direct 

flow. 

Assess- 
ment of 
first 
crop. 

Percen- 
tage of 
column. 
8 to 
total 

8 

9 

10 


163 1,301 
384 2,299 

308 1,641 


I I 0 8 0 
I 0 6 0 
L 0 4 0 

Total . . 1 2,250,445 


Grand Total .. I 2,335,003 I 1,043 I 2,336,046 I 26,56,792 I 100-0 I 209,157 | 1,49,574 1 100-0 


The incidence of the new assessment is given talukwar in the next 
e 
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Taluks. 

Wet or 
dry. 

Fasti or year. 

Old i 
settle- 
ment. 

New settlement. 

Increase per cent, 
in area. 

Increase per cent, 
in assessment. 

Average 

per 

acre. 

Occupied 

area. 

Single 
crop as- 
sessment. 

Average 

per 

acre. 

Erode . . ^ 

Satyamanga- f 
lam. \ 

Palladam . . | 

Coimkatore. ^ 

Bhavini . . | 

Dhfirdpuram | 

Karlir , . | 

Udamalpet. | 

Poll&chi .. 1 

KoUegal .. 1 

Total . . ^ 

Wet . . 
Dry .. 

Wet .. 
Dry . . 

Wet .. 
Dry .. 

Wet ,. 
Dry .. 

Wet .. 
Dry . . 

Wet . . 
Dry .. 

Wet .. 
Dry . . 

Wet .. 
Dry . . 

Wet . . 
Dry . . 

Wet . . 
Dry . . 

Wet . . 
Dry . . 

1 1287 ( 

} (1877-78) \ 

Total .. 

1 1288 ( 

1 (1878-79) ( 

Total . . 

1 1288 / 

) (1878-79) { 

Total . . 

1 1288 ( 

1 (1878-79) ( 

Total . . 

\ 1287 ( 

/ (1877-78) [ 

Total .. 

1 1288 f 

/ (1878-79) 1 

Total . . 

1 1288 ( 
i (1878-79) \ 

Total .. 

1 1289 1 

] (1879-80) 1 

Total . . 

i 1290 f 

/ (1880-81) ( 

Total .. 

1 1289 / 

/ (1879-80) \ 

Total .. 

^rand Total . . 

RS. A. P. 

7 11 5 

1 1 3 

ACRES. 

8,882 

293,708 

RS. 

71,511 

3,16,884 

RS. A. P. 

8 0 10 

1 1 3 

9 

9 

14 

9 


302,590 

3,88,395 


9 

10 

8 0 .5 

1 2 0 

17,153 

172,703 

1,49,392 

1,90,607 

8 11 4 

1 1 8 

5 

9 

14 

7 

•• 

189,856 

3,39,999 


9 

10 • 

a 11 9 

0 15 7 

3,959 

368,811 

24,033 

3,76,451 

6 1 2 
10 4 

6 

1 

12 

6 

• • 

372,770 

4,00,484 


1 

7 

6 5 3 

0 15 11 

12,709 

235,858 

80,271 

2,36,395 

6 5 1 

1 0 0 

7 

7 

7 

8 


248,567 

3,16,664 


7 

8 

5 10 9 

0 14 7 

1,292 

120,072 

6,512 

1,08,992 

5 0 8 

0 14 6 

13 

9 

's 

•• 

121,364 

1,15,504 


9 

8 

8 0 4 

0 11 9 

7,117 

382,319 

56,793 

2,81,221 

7 15 8 

0 11 9 

8 

7 

8 

8 


389,436 

3,38,014 


8 

8 

5 2 9 

0 11 10 

14,135 

251,872 

73,724 

1,81,998 

5 3 5 

0 11 7 

6 

9 

7 

6 


266,007 

2,55,722 


9 

6 

5 3 0 

0 14 9 

8,797 

166,243 

42,313 

1,53,024 

4 13 0 
0 14 9 

12 

7 

4 

7 

•• 

175,040 

1,95,337 


7 

6 

4 9 0 

0 14 5 

5,770 

201,175 

26,672 

2,04,097 

4 10 0 
10 3 

13 

5 

15 

19 


206,945 

2,30,769 

• • 

6 

18 

4 0 11 

0 15 10 

5,787 

57,684 

22,176 

53,728 

3 13 4 
0 14 11 

5 

2 

1 

5 

•• 

63,471 

75,904 


2 

3 

6 5 6 
0 14 9 

85,601 

2,250,445 

5,53,397 

21,03,395 

6 7 5 
0 14 11 

8 

6 

10 

8 


2,336,046 

26,56,792 


7 

8 


Hence it is clear that the incidence per acre is a trifle above that of 
the former settlement, viz., 2 per cent, on wet and IJ per cent, on dry 
lands ; owing, however, to the increase by survey, the total assessment 
is 8 per cent, above the former assessment. 
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Soils are classified talukwar under each money rate as follows 
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h.B. The wet rates at Rs, 2 and Bs. 1-8-0 are on lands irrigated by baling, which are charged one rupee less than the full rate ; many such lands are included under other rates. 
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The next table shows double-crop lands talukwar; Kollegdl is 
omitted, having no such lands : — 




Permanent 
double crop 
at half. 

Second crop compounded at 


Taluks. 

Sources. 

One third. 

One-fourth. 





Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Area. | 

Assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

1. Erode. | 

Kalingar6.yan 
channel . . 

Noyil river 

Rain-fed tanks . . 

ACS. 

7,546 

RS. 

32,081 

ACS. 

RS. 

ACS. 

’475 

524 

KS. 

620 

729 

ACS. 

7,546 

475 

524 

ns. 

32,081 

620 

729 


Total . . 

7,546 

32,081 



999 

1,349 

8,545 

33,430 

2. Satya- j 
man- J 
galam. ) 

Rain-fed tanka . . 


•• 


•• 

119 

134 

119 

134 

3. Coim- 1 
batore. j 

Noyil river chan- 
nel and Koldr 
river 

Eain-fed tanks . . 

3 

10 

•• 

•• 

.3,208 

569 

5,665 

690 

3,211 

569 

5,675 

690 


Total . . 

3 

10 



3,777 

6,355 

3,780 

6,366 

4. Palladam 

Ndyil river •« 


•• 

• • 

.• 

2,579 

3,982 

2,579 

3,982 

5. Bha- ( 
vkni, I 

BhavAni river 

channel drainage. 
Eain-fed tanks . . 


•• 

•• 

•• 

126 

1,166 

174 

1,454 

126 

1,166 

174 

1,454 


Total . , 





1,292 

1,628 

1,292 

1,628 

6, Dh&ri- 1 
puram. ] 

Amar^vati chan- 
nel 


. . 



2,181 

4,752 

2,181 

4,752 

7 . Kardr | 

Oauvery . . 
Eain-fed tanks . . 
Amardvati river 
channel . . 


• • 

4,2.53 

8,903 

875 

8,219 

■ 78 I 

10,221 

4,253 

875 

8,219 

8,903 

781 

10,221 


Total . . 



4,253 

8,903 

9,094 

11,002 

13,347 

19,905 

8. Uda- \ 
malpet i 

Amar^vati river 
channel . . 

Jungle stream and 
rain-fed tanks . . 


•• 

2,690 

5,993 

2,076 

2,831 

2,225 

2,593 

4,666 

2,831 

8,218 

2,593 


Total . . 


•• 

2,590 

6,993 

4,907 

4,818 

7,497 

10,811 

9. PoUd- ( 
chi. 1 

Chinnar river 
Jungle stream and 
rain-fed tanks. 

•• 


;; 

•• 

459 

124 

613 

no 

459 

124 

613 

no 


Total . . 



•• 


583 

723 

583 

723 


Grand Total . . 

7,549 

32,091 

6,843 

14,896 

25,531 

34,743 

39,923 

81,730 


The result of the settlement is that the area has been increased 6^ 
per cent, by the survey, while the assessment has been increased by 8 
per cent., or a little over 2 lakhs of rupees. It is to be noted that 
though the increase is almost entirely due to excess in area, and not to 
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increase of assessment per acre, yet that the increase is a true increase 
to the ryot to the full extent, since he has hitherto held land, equal to 
6 J per cent, of his holding, in excess of what he has paid for ; in other 
words, he has annually paid less hy one anna in the rupee than he 
now pays for an equal area, or has virtually obtained total remission in 
every 16 years. This was due to imperfections in the old survey or to 
encroachments during a series of years. It is obvious that the new 
settlement has taken, hy its revision of assessments, no share of the 
profits due to the ryots’ capital or energy, and but an inappreciable share 
of the increment due to public progress outside of the ryot. 

The demarcation and survey were begun in 1860 and the classifica- 
tion in 1872. The settlement was completed in 1882, the total outlay for 
survey and settlement being Es. 19,6^870 as under noted : — 


RS. 

Demarcation ,. .. .. .. 4,17,142 

Survey .. •• .. .. .. .. 10,48,974 

Classification and settlement . . , . 4,99,754 

The increase of revenue was Es. 2,10,223, giving a return of 10 J 
per cent, on the outlay. The benefits of the settlement do not consist 
in enhanced revenue, hut in the certainty and accuracy of areas, equality 
of existing assessments, and the permanent recording in printed regis- 
ters, and accurate maps on a large scale, of the areas and assessments of 
every field. 

Special details for each taluk follow. 

Bhavani. — This taluk was settled from August 1878 to February 
1879, the preliminary classification, etc., having been as usual personally 
conducted hy Mr. Clogstoun. 

The result of the settlement was 62 villages surveyed and settled 
with an area of 194,189 acres (303 square miles), being an increase of 
13'3 per cent, on the old area; for particulars, see district table. Four 
villages (Puttur, Nadukdval, Bargur, Palamalai) were excluded from 
demarcation and settlement as they were hill or jungle villages. 

The irrigation is of the third group, being from rain-fed tanks, 
except under one tank fed by drainage from a Bhavdni channel, which 
is placed in the second group. 

Of dry villages, 50 are in the first group, and 12 — adjoining hills and 
jungles and in unhealthy localities — are in the second group. 

Of the wet area as found by survey, no less than 547 acres out of 
1,832 were transferred to dry, being unirrigable, while only 4 acres 
were transferred from dry to wet. 

Soil classification for occupied lands only is shown in the following 
table : — 
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Soil. 

Black loam 
4. 

Black sand 
5. 

Eed loam 
7. 

Red sand 

Total. 

Wet 

Dry 

Total .. 

1,022 

3,262 

5 

408 

22G 

14,555 

39 

101,847 

1,292 

120,072 

4,284 

413 

14,781 

101,886 

121,364 


The bulk of the dry lands (about 97 per cent.) are in the red series, 
of which only a small portion is red loam, about 87 ^ per cent, of the 
total being red sand (class 8) . The financial results are shown in the 
district table. 

Under dry there was a survey excess of about 10,000 acres, and a 
consequent increase in assessment of Its. 0,702 ; in wet there has been 
an increase of only Es. 3, in spite of a net survey excess of 145 acres, 
owing to the general reduction of the rates. The average net rate is 
BiS. 6-4-10 as against Rs. 7-1-5 of the old settlement, while the average 
dry rate is As. 14-6 as against As. 14-10. In certain unsurveyed tracts 
that were brought under settlement the average new rate is As. 9-5 
against ^s. 9-11, 

Second-crop composition rate was one-fourth, and the second-crop 
assessment over the whole wet area was accordingly compounded for. 
There was previously no separate second-crop assessment, one consolid- 
ated charge having been levied. 

CoiMB.vTORE. — As amalgamated and divided, the villages number 
268, of which 254 are Government, 5 shrotriem and inam, and 9 unsur- 
veyed and excluded from settlement. The increase by survey was 
31,510 acres or 9 per cent. The irrigation (Noyil and Kallar rivers 
and rain-fed tanks) is of the second and third groups. 

Soil classification is as follows : — 


Description. 

Classi- 

fica- 

tion. 

Wet. 

Dr}'. 

Second group. 

Third 

group. 

Total. 

First (only) group. 

03 

CO 

efi 

o 

Occupied. 

Unoccu- 

pied. 

Occupied. 

73 

o i 

c 'H- 
P 

Occupied. 

Unoccu- 

pied. 

Occupied. 

Unoccu- 

pied. 

(Clav .. 

III 

12 


126 


126 


19,948 

90 

Black 1 Loam . . 

IV 

8,46.5 

275 

522 

i 

8,987 

276 

17,961 

2,159 

( Sand . . 

V 







497 

00 

Rod /Loam,. 

VII 

3.437 

ib 

139 

_ 

3,576 

133 

76,252 

7,393 

\Sand .. 

VIII 

4 

•• 

16 

•• 

20 


121,200 

42,720 

Total Black . . 

8,465 

275 

648 

1 

9,113 

276 

38,406 

2,271 

Total Red . . 

3,441 

133 

15.5 


3,596 

133 

197,4,52 

50,113 

Grand Total . . 

11,906 

408 

803 

1 

12,709 

409 

235,858 

52,384 


It wiU be seen that black clay, black loam, and red loam are well 
represented in the dry soils of this taluk, and tliat the dry waste is 

20 
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about 18 per cent, of tbe whole dry area. The wet lands of the second 
group embrace every rate from Es. 12-8-0 including second crop, to 
Es. 3-8-0, the bulk of the lands being in the medium rates assessed at 
from Es. 10 (double crop) to Es. 5 single crop. 

The result of the settlement is a net increase of 7 per cent, in extent 
and assessment, viz., of 868 acres and Es. 5,550 under the head of 
irrigated, and of 15,933 acres and Es. 16,241 under the head of dry ; on 
the whole, of 16,801 acres in extent and of Es. 21,791 in assessment. 

The increase in area corresponds with that in assessment ; but the 
real increase has fallen on the better classes of soil. The tracts of rich 
black cotton soil or loam were for the most part originally assessed 
much below their true value ; they have now been assessed at Es. 2, 
Es. 1-8-0, and Es. 1-4-0 per acre, and yield an increase of Es. 10,542, 
while the survey increase is only 2,785 acres. The increase on the 
poorer classes of dry land is due entirely to increase of area by survey, 
and in the last two classes there is a reduction in assessment but an 
increase in area. 

The unoccupied wet land is almost entirely in the rates from Es. 6 
to Es 3-8-0, and 45,374 acres out of 52,384 dry waste are in the rates 
from 12 to 6 annas. 

The total culturable area, occupied and imoccupied, is as follows 


Government land. 

Area. 

Assessment. 

Wet 

Dry 

Total . . 

ACRES. 

13,118 

288,242 

BS. 

88,921 

270,613 

301,360 

359,534 


The subjoined statement exhibits the number of villages under the 
several sources of irrigation, with the survey area and the settlement 
assessment of the irrigated area under each source. 




Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Inam. 

Total. 

Sources of irrigation. 

Number o 
villages. 

Area. 

<1? 

a 

00 

CJ 

1X1 

n 

■< 

Area. 

Assessment. 

Area. 

Assessment 

(nominal). 

Area. 

Assessment. 

Second Group. 


aches. 

BS. 

acres. 

RS. 

ACRES. 

RS. 

ACRES. 

BS. 1 

Ndyil channels and 
tanks, and minor 
streams 

23 

11,906 

12,022 

408 

2,281 

2,229 

15.498 

14,543 

99,801 

Third Group, 

Bain-fed tanks and 
jungle streams 

16 

803 

4,614 

1 

4 

76 

408 

880 

5,026 

Total .. 

39 

12,709 

86,636 

409 

2,285 

2,305 

15,906 

15,423 

1,04,827 
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The rate of composition was one-fourth; hut only 3,779 were 
compounded for out of 12,709 in occupation. The reasons for non- 
composition in the case of the sugar-cane and cocoanut plantations 
which surround Coimbatore will be found in paragraph 22 of Mr. 
Clogstoun’s reply to Mr. Wedderbum, but it is not certain whether 
the settlement was in accordance with his proposal. 

Dhaeapuram. — Eighty-one villages were formed into 82 with an 
aggregate area of 535,358 acres, or 837 square miles ; for the distribution 
of this area, see district table. The unoccupied area is 4'6 per cent, of 
the total cxiltivable land ; only 36 acres of wet land, mostly tank-fed, 
are unoccupied. 

Irrigation . — The irrigated area is only 1 ‘80 per cent, of the occupied 
land ; 378 acres were transferred from wet to dry, and only 19 from dry 
to wet. The best irrigation is that under the Alangayam, Ehdrdpuram, 
and Kolinjivddi channels, the lands under which were placed in the 
first group, and the others in the second group. The dry lands are all 
in the first group. 

Incidence of assessment . — The highest-wet rate is Rs. 12 ; 66 per 
cent, of the wet area is assessed at Rs. 8 and under. Only 23 per cent, 
of dry lands are assessed at 1 rupee and upwards, while 77 per cent, are 
rated at 12 annas and under. On wet land the increase in assessment is 
8 per cent., which is equivalent to the excess in area ; on dry the increase 
in assessment is 6 per cent, against an increase of 7 in area. The 
average wet assessment is Rs. 7-15-8 and dry As. 11-9 per acre. 

The second-crop assessment was compounded for at one-fourth rate 
on 2,181 acres. Ciiltivable waste was only 18,917 acres of dry land 
assessed at an average of As. 9-8, and 36 acres of wet land at an average 
of Rs. 5-10-3 per acre. 

Erode. — This taluk was settled between March and August 1878. 
No villages were subdivided or clubbed, though many of the 210 villages 
are very small. 

The result in area is shown in the district table. 

There being no hills or jungles, the whole of the dry lands were 
placed in the first group ; the wet lands were of all three groups, those 
under the Kalingardyan being in the first group, those under the Noyil 
(only two tanks) in the second group, and those under rain-fed tanks 
in the third group. 

The following table shows in acres the wet and dry areas as settled : 


Description. 

Occupied. 

Unocou- 

.pied. 

Inam. 

Total. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Wet 

Dry 

Total wet and dry . . 

ACRES. 

8,882 

293,708 

RS. 

1,04,941 

3,16,884 

ACRES. 

273 

9,964 

ACRES. 

921 

29,120 

ACRES. 

10,076 

332,792 

302,590 

4,21,825 

10,237 

30,041 

342,868 
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Three hundred and sixty-seven wet acres were transferred to dry, 
these being all under rain-fed tanks, and usually no longer irrigable 
by reason of want of repair in the tanks or by deficiency of supply. 

The soil classification for occupied lands is as follows : — 


Description. 

Black loam 
per cent. 

Ked loam 
per cent. 

Eed sand 
per cent. 

Total. 

Wet— 

Kalingar^yan 

31 

68 

1 

100 

Ndyil 

47 

43 

10 


Tanks 

43 

.66 

1 


Total 


66 

H 


Dry 

0-1 

17 

82-9 


Wet . . 

ACRES. 

2,S76 

ACRES. 

5,859 

ACRES. 

147 

8,882 

Dry 

3-52 

60,505 

242,851 

293,708 

Total .. 

3,228 

56,340 

242,998 

302,590 


* Half per cent, black sand. 


The increase in area is 9 per cent, in wet and 9 in dry, while in 
assessment it is 9 per cent, on the whole, but 13 per cent, in wet and 8 
per cent, in dry. 

It will be seen that the average dry rate is Rs. 1-1-3 per occupied 
acre as before the settlement ; of the 293,708 occupied dry acres, 78 per 
cent, are assessed at 1 rupee and upwards, and only 22 per cent, below, 
while less than 4 per cent, of the whole area is assessed below 12 annas. 
Regarding the increase in dry assessment the Deputy Director observes 
that “the survey excess of acres 23,116 at Rs. 1-1-3 per acre would 
account for Rs. 24,922 out of the net increase of Rs. 25,971.” But as the 
survey excess “ is but nominal in many cases, consisting of much unpro- 
fitable area, such a large portion cannot bo attributed solely to that 
head apparently much of the excess was entered as peramboke, being 
uncultivable. The increase is in fact an increase in assessment per acre 
of land actually cultivated, and the Deputy Director attributes it to the 
rectification of anomalies in assessments, and the levying of proper 
rates on the superior lands ; the table shows that the largest increase is 
in lands assessed at Rs. 1-4 and 1-0. The actual decrease in peramboke is 
probably due to persistent encroachment, especially by owners of wells, 
who are of course anxious to extend the area of the valuable gardens. 
This is stm habitual. 

For wet lands the average rates are higher than similar averages 
arrived at in other distiicts, because above seven-eighths of the lands 
are under the KaUngardyan, which is a first-class source ; the Deputy 
Director, however, observed in paragraph 7 that this irrigation was ordi- 
nary in the middle, and very inferior in the last few villages. It may 
be doubted whether any part can be called very inferior except as com- 
pared with the upper part of the channel ; an exceUent single crop is 
always procured even at the tail of the channel. 
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The consolidated second-crop assessment with area and rates of 
composition is shown in the preceding table ; all wet lands have had 
the second-crop assessment compounded for, except 329 acres on the 
right (natural) hank of the Kalingardyan channel, hut composition is 
now largely extending on this area also. 

Two hundred and seventy-three acres of wet waste are available for 
cultivation, of which 116 are in the first group. These are chiefly B. 
class railway lands now handed hack to the revenue authorities and 
about to he sold to ryots. Dry cultivable waste is only 9,964 acres, or 
3 per cent, of the total cultivable dry area ; except 563 acres at 8 and 6 
annas, the whole of this is assessed at from Rs. 1-8 to 12 annas ; there 
are in Araehalur alone above 3,000 acres of dry stony waste which has 
never been cultivated, chiefly assessed at 1 2 annas. 

It is obvious that the increase in revenue or in produce in this taluk 
by increase in cultivated area can never be anything but trifling. 

Karur. — There are now 95 villages in this taluk, 88 being Govern- 
ment and 7 p41ayaipat. The Government villages contain 3,57,862 
acres, or 559 square miles, being an increase of 23,249 acres, or 7 per 
cent., upon the former registered area. The surveyed area is shown 
in detail in the district table. 

The unoccupied area is only 1'8 per cent, of the total Government 
land. 

Wet lands irrigated by the Cauvery are in the first group, those 
under the Amardvati in the second, and tliose watered by jungle streams 
and rain-fed tanks in the third. “ The dry lands, though generally 
inferior to those in the upper taluks of the district, are all placed in 
the first group, as they are generally on the plains with no jungles and 
largo hills, and with similar conveniences everywhere of roads and 
fairs.” 

One thousand two hundred and nineteen acres of nominal wet were 
transferred to dry, and 121 of dry to wet. The assessed area is divided 
as follows : — 



Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Inam. 


Items. 

Area. 

Assessment. 

Total. 

Total wet area 

Do. dry do. 

ACRES. 

14,1.3.5 

251,872 

RS. 

93,629 

1,81,998 

ACRES. 

166 

4,803 

ACRES. 

1,889 

53,035 

ACRES. 

16,190 

309,710 

Total wet and dry . . 

260,007 

2,7.5,627 

4,969 

.54,924 

325,900 


“ Classification of Soil . — Under the head of wet irrigated, 1,109 acres out 
of 4,253 acres under the Cauvery irrigation, or 26 per cent., is black loam 
and clay ; 3,067 acres, or 72 per cent., red loam; 77 acres, or 2 per cent., red 
sand. Under the Amaravati irrigation 8,723 out of 9,007 acres, or 97 per 
cent., is red loam ; 284 acres, or 3 per cent., is red sand ; and imder the 
irrigation by the rain-fed tanks the entire area of 875 acres is red loam, 
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There exists no pure black soil under the irrigation from the Amaravati 
jungle-stream, and rain-fed tanks. Any show of black colour apparent here 
and there in small or large patches of fields or parts of fields is due to the 
red soil taking partial colour from constant manuring with ashes and leaves, 
or by the substratum of limestone or intermixture of soda, lime and other 
bad ingredients ; the natural ingredient is red soil, and the lands have there- 
fore, for reason’s sake and imiformity, been treated as red soil. 

“ Under the head of dry there is little or no black soil. There are only 
a few acres of dry treated as black, being intermixed with wet lands of 
black loam. The rest is all red series. Out of 251,872 acres of dry 16,243 
acres, or 7 per cent., is red loam, and 235,627 acres, or 93 per cent., is red 
sand. The predominating soil both in dry and wet is red. The following 
table exhibits the occupied area under each class and sort of soil, wet 
and dry. 


Soil. 

Wet. 1 Dry. 

Area. 

Area. 

Group I. 

Group II. 

Group III. 

Total. 

Black 

Red loam 

Do. sand . . 

Total . . 


ACRES. 

8,723 

284 

ACRES. 

875 

ACRES. 

1,109 

12,665 

361 

ACRES. 

2 

16,243 

235,627 

4,253 

9,007 

875 

14,135 

251,872 


“ The increase in area is acres 20,847, or 9 per cent., made up of an 
increase in wet of 794 acres, or 6 per cent., and 20,053 acres in dry, or 9 
per cent. 

“ The percentage of increase in assessment is 4 per cent, on the whole, or 
6 per cent, deducting fixed remissions, while it is 6 per cent, in wet and 3 
per cent, in dry, or 5 per cent, excluding fixed remissions and permanent 
loss by transfer of items. 

“Under the head of wet 2,117 acres out of 14,135, or 15 per cent., are 
assessed at Es. 10 and above up to Rs. 13-5-4 ; 5,855 acres, or 41 per cent., 
from Es. 6-4-0 to below Es. 10 ; and 6,163 acres, or 44 per cent., at rates 
below Es. 6i down to Es. 2^. The highest rate of Es. 13-5-4 is fixed for the 
good lands under the Cauvery and the lowest rate for the irrigation by 
baling in the worst lands under the Amaravati. 

“ In the villages irrigated by the Amardvati alone the rates range from 
Es. 10 to 2^, and in those under the rain-fed tanks and jungle streams from 
Es. 5 to 3-12-0. 

“Under the head of dry lands, 62,622 acres out of 251,872 acres, or 25 
per cent., are assessed at 1 rupee and up to Es. 1-8-0 ; 88,208 acres, or 35 per 
cent., at 12 annas ; 89,701 acres, or 36 per cent., at 8 annas ; and only 1 1,341 
acres, or 4 per cent., at 6 annas per acre. 

‘ The average rates of assessment per acre arrived at in the settlement is 
for wet lands Es. 6-12-8 consolidated and Es. 5-3-5 single crop per acre by 
settlement, against Es. 6-12-6 consolidated and Es. 5-2-9 per acre single 
crop by the revenue accounts ; and for dry lands As. 11-7 per acre by settlfr- 
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ment against As. 12-3 including remissions, or more accurately As. 11-10 
excluding remissions as per revenue accounts. 

“ All the irrigated area in the first, second, and third groups has been 
compounded for the second-crop charge, excepting 788 acres in a few 
villages uuder the Amaravati in the second group, which have never 
generally grown a second crop for a series of years, and which the rj'ots 
wanted to be retained as single crop. When a second crop is raised in 
highly favorable years water-rate will have to he paid on these lands. As 
in the Bhavani and Erode taluks, there existed hitherto no distinction of 
single and double crop in this taluk. The ryots paid the same fixed assess- 
ment on their lands, how many crops so ever they cultivated, without any 
additional charge for additional crops. 

“ The rate of charging for second crop in the consolidation for the first 
group under the Cauvery is one-third of the single-crop charge, and that in 
the second and third group villages is one-fourth of the single-crop charge. 
The more lenient rates of the second-crop charge have been adopted in 
consideration of the precarious supply for the second-crop cultivation for 
want of anicuts generally and for the reason of the great labour and expense 
that the ryots undergo in keeping up their korambu or temporary dams in 
the river and clearing their channels.” 

Kollegal. — There were 152 villages in this taluk, of which 3 were 
shrotriem and 58 were jungle and hill villages excluded from survey 
and settlement. The remaining 91 villages comprise an area of 244,357 
acres or 382 square miles ; see district table for distribution of this area. 

This taluk differs entirely from the rest of the district : “ its soil is 
excellent, the crops good, the rainfall the best in the district and well 
distributed over the year, but its population is sparse, cultivation in 
the outlying villages patchy and scattered, and the country extremely 
unhealthy .” — {Vide Board’s Proceedings, No. 19, dated 11th January 
1881.) 

The occupied wet area was 5,787 acres, assessed at Es. 22,176. 

There is a decrease below the old assessment of Es. 2,914 or 4 per 
cent., viz., Es. 207 or 1 per cent, on wet land, and Es. 2,707 or 5 per 
cent, on dry land. The average rate per acre on river-irrigated land 
is Es. 3-13-3 against Es. 3-13-4 by the old accounts; the average dry 
rate is As. 14-2 as against As. 15-11 before settlement. The decrease 
is due to favourable consideration having been given to the jungly, 
hiUy, and wild character of the taluk. 

Soils are classified as follows : — 




Wet. 

Dry. 

Total. 

Description. 

Class. 

Occu- 

pied. 

Un- 

occupied. 

Occu- 

pied. 

Un- 

occupied. 

Occu- 

pied. 

Un- 

occupied. 

Black loam 

Do. sand 

Red loam 

Do. sand 

'4 

5 

7 

8 

2,623 

2,762 

352 

50 

67 

99 

6 

i 

2,046 

220 

43,997 

18,210 

13,763 
3,660 
40,640 
■ 6,408 


Total . . 

•• 

6,787 

162 

87,684 

64,473 

63,471 

64,635 
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Palladam. — This taluk was settled in the first half of 1879, the 
villages numbering 195, and the area being 472,899 acres or 739 square 
miles. See district table for distribution of this area. 

The present wet area is 4,568 acres as against 5,651 before settle- 
ment, and is only a little over 1 per cent, of the total occupied area. 
The lands are all of the second and third groups, there being 14 villages 
in the second and 28 in the third. 

The whole of the dry lands are placed in the first group, there being 
no outlying villages. 

Twenty-seven per cent, of the wet lands are assessed at Hs. 8, and / 3 
per cent, at Rs. 6 and under. Of dry lands, 61 per cent, are assessed 
at 1 rupee and upwards and 39 per cent, below that rate, 27 per cent, 
being at 12 annas. There is about 4‘4 per cent, of waste available for 
future occupation. Colonel Stuart writes : — 

“ The increase in dry is 5 per cent, against 7 proposed, and the average 
of the settlement is slightly higher than was anticipated ; but, bearing in 
mind that a portion of the taluk contains good cotton soil and that the old 
well lands (assessed at Es. 1-8-0 per acre) have been most leniently dealt 
with, the trifling enhancement in the average cannot be considered oppres- 
sive. It will be noticed that, though the occupied area as per revenue 
accounts of Fasli 1287 is identical with that adopted in Mr. Clogstoun’s 
report, the assessment exhibits a great increase over the latter ; this, I 
must explain, is owing to the inclusion of temporary remissions and tirva- 
jasti, both of which were excluded from Mr. Clugstoun’s calculations. The 
wet area shows an enhancement over the proposal which is attributable to 
the retention under that head of certain lands treated as dry by Mr. Clog- 
stoun, but which on subsequent inspection under the orders of my prede- 
cessor were found to be irrigable. The average (Es. 6-1-2) almost tallies 
with Mr. Clogstoun’s proposal. The result of the settlement in this taluk 
is an increase over the revenue demand by Es. 20,466 or 5 per cent, against 
an increase in area of .5,031 acres or 1 per cent.” 

In the matter of double crop the peculiar custom was found of 
levying the full nominal assessment on drupayir (or orchard) cultiva- 
tion, but remitting one-third of the assessment upon paddy, whether one 
or two crops were raised. The rate of composition in the settlement 
was one-fourth throughout, and the results are shown below : — 


Total 

occupied. 

Total 

compounded 

I for. 

1 Assessment. 

Old settlement. 

First crop. 

Second 
crop. 1 

1 Total. 1 

First crop. 

Second 

crop. 

Total. 

ACRES. 

3,959 

ACRES. 

2,579 

1^918 

RS. 1 

3,982 

RS. 

19,900 

RS. 

14,179 

RS. 

6,024 

RS. 

20,203 


PoLLACHi. — This taluk contains 168 villages, viz., 131 Government 
and 37 pMaiyapat villages ; the former comprise an area of 245,251 
acres or 383 square miles. There is besides a vast area of hill and 
forest. See district table for distribution of area. 
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Wet lands under the minor rivers are placed in the second group 
and all others in the third group. Dry lands are all in the first group, 
since those near the forests have superior soil and are almost virgin 
lands with good roads and markets. 

Classification of Soil . — Under the head of wet, 5,238 acres or 91 per 
cent, out of 5,770 acres consist of red soil, of which 4,708 acres or 82 per 
cent, is red loam, mostly of a more sand}"- consistence, and 530 acres or 
9 per cent, red sand ; the remaining 532 acres or 9 per cent, black soil, 
consisting of 414 acres black loam and 118 acres black sand. 

“ Under the head of dry, 187,154 acres or 93 per cent, out of the total area 
of 201,175 acres consist of red soil, of which 77,851 acres or a little less 
than 39 per cent, are red loam more or less bordering on sand, and 109,303 
acres or a little more than 64 percent, red sand, and the remainder 14,021 
acres or 7 per cent, is black soil, of which 7,118 acres or a little less than 
4 per cent, are black clay, and 6,867 acres or a little more than 3 per cent, 
black loam, consisting mostly of purely black cotton loam and partly of 
rich alluvial loam near jungle streams possessing dubious colour, partly 
red and partly black, and richly cultivated, and containing mostly areca and 
cocoanut topes and other valuable garden produce.” 


Description. 

Black 

clay 

3. 

Black 

loam 

4. 

Black 

sand 

5. 

Red loam 
7. 

Red sand 
8, 

Total. 

Wet . . 

Dry- 

Total . . 

7,118 

414 

6,867 

118 

36 

4,708 

77,851 

630 

109,303 

6,770 

201,176 

7,118 

7,281 

154 

82,559 

109,833 

206,946 


Incidence of assessment . — The increase in area is 6 per cent., viz., 
13 per cent, in wet and 5 per cent, in dry lands. Assessment has 
increased by 18 per cent., viz., 13 per cent, in wet and 17 per cent, in 
dry lands. The increase on dry lands is chiefly due to the enhancement 
of unduly low rates “ in the villages adjoining the Anaimalai hills on 
the southern frontier, and in those of the Kinattukadavu division in 
the north-western frontier of the taluk that command better advantages 
of soil and produce, favoured as they are more abundantly with the 
south-west monsoon than the other parts.” 

“ Under the head of wet, 3,168 acres out of 5,770 acres are assessed at 
Es. 5 and above up to Es. 7-8-0 ; 1,242 acres at Es. 4 ; and the remaining 
1,360 acres are assessed at Es. 3-8-0 and below up to Es. 2-8-0. 

“ Under the head of dry, 126,495 acres out of 201,175 acres are assessed 
at 1 rupee and upwards up to Es. 2 per acre, and the remainder acres 
75,680 at As. 12 and below up to 6 annas. Under the lowest rate of 
6 annas per acre there is only a trifling extent of 153 acres which are 
extremely poor. 


21 
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'• The highest rate of Es. 2 has been fixed on the best black cotton lands 
on the eastern borders of the taluk and on the richest garden lands else- 
where containing rich alluvial deposits on low levels, mostly near good 
jungle streams, and consisting of rich gardens with valuable produce, which 
have hitherto been papng mostly a bttle more than 2 inpees an acre. The 
next highest rate of Es. 1-8-0 has been fixed on good lands with or without 
wells in the cotton plains, and the best lands in the red soil tracts favorably 
situated on low levels and mostly with wells, where alone the best red soil 
more or less exists in dry. The lowest rates of 8 annas and 6 annas are 
fixed on the inferior and worst lands containing rocks, gravels, or situated 
in jungly and feverish places.” 

Composition for second crop at one-fourth rates was only effected on 
583 acres of wet land out of 5,770. 

There are only 21 acres of wet land, and 1,079 of dry land un- 
occupied, the total of 1,100 acres being only ‘5 per eent. of the total 
eulturable area. 

One hundred and thirty aeres of land on the hills were not brought 
under settlement. 

Satyamangalam. — This taluk was settled from August 1878 to 
March 1879. 

Out of 233 villages 79 were deducted, being jungle and hill villages 
excluded from survey and settlement operations. Of the remaining 
154, 150 were amalgamated into 146 and settled in the usual course ; 
4 unsurveyed villages were also settled at new rates, the total being 150 
settled villages. The increase by survey is 18,779 acres or 8 per cent, 
in the settled villages ; the comparison is with the accounts of FasU 
1288. 

Particulars of area will he found in the district table. 

Notices of the irrigation and the waste of water in the sluices wiU 
he found in the taluk description and under the head of “ Irrigation.” 

The whole of the dry lands in the above 150 villages were entered 
in the first group ; the wet lands in all three groups. Mr. Clogstoun’s 
scheme showed 8 villages containing third group wet lands under 
inferior tanks ; the whole of the wet lands in six of these villages 
being unirrigahle, were transferred to dry. The result of the revision 
of irrigated area is shown below : — 


Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Inam. 

Total. 

Area. 

Assessment. 

ACKBS. 

17,153 

BS. 

149,392 
(single crop). 

ACRBS. 

50 

ACRES, 

644 

ACRES. 

17,847 


The percentage and area of the various soils is shown in the follow- 
ing table ; there are only 21 acres of black sand : — 
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— 

Total area. 

Black 

loam. 

Red loam. 

Red sand. 

Total. 

Wet 

Drj' 

ACRES. 

17,204 

192,270 

PER CENT. 

60-57 

3-03 

PER CENT. 

39-43 

30-26 

PER CENT. 

66*71 

PER CENT. 

100 

100 

Occupied — 

Wet 

Dry , , 


m 

ACRES. 

6,749 

5.5,389 

ACRES, 

5 

112,211 

17,153 

172,703 

Total . . 


15,502 

6-2,138 

112,216 

189,856 

Unoccupied — 

Wet 

Dry . . 


25 

750 

26 

2,789 

16,028 

51 

19,567 

Grand Total . . 


16,277 

64,953 

128,244 

209,474 


The extent of tinoceupied lands in survey villages is 51 acres of 
wet, assessed at Es. 403, all save 1 acre being direct flow lands, and 
19,567 acres dry, or nearly 10 per cent, of the total settled dry area, 
assessed at Es. 16,163, the bulk of these latter being assessed at from 
1 rupee to 8 annas. The results of the settlement compared with those 
of the old settlement are as follow for occupied lands : — 



Area. 

Assessment. 

Average rates. 


5Vet. 

Dry. 

Total. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Total. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

New settlement . . 
Old settlement 

ACRES. 

17,153 

16,335 

ACRES. 

172,703 

158,134 

ACRES. 

189,856 

174,469 

BS. 

1,49, .5-26 
1,31,979 

RS. 

1,90,607 

1,78,511 

RS. 

3,40,133 

3,10,490 

RS. A, P. 

8 11 4 

8 1 3 

RS. A. P. 

1 1 8 

1 2 1 

Difference . . 

818 

14,569 

15,387 

17,547 

12,096 

29,643 

-fO 10 1 

— 0 0 5 


Part of the above increase is due to a survey excess amounting to 5 
per cent, on the area of wet lands, and 9 per cent, of dry lands. The 
remaining increase is due to rectifications of assessment. Mr. Arundel 
states as follows with regard to wet land ; — 

“ As a proof of the extreme moderation of the Government demand on 
w et land, it may be remarked that if the commutation price of unhusked rice 
were fixed on the average of prices from 1865 to 1875 instead of from 1845 
to 1865, the rates of assessment for irrigated land would vary from Es. 23 
per acre for the best land down to Es. 6 for the worst. The rates now 
imposed, however, vary fromEs. 12 to Rs. 2. 

“ Only a trifling area was taken on compounded one-fourth rates for 
double crops, and this was under rain-fed tanks (group 3), where weUs had 
been dug to supplement the tank supply. Under the Bhavaid channels the 
supply of water has been considered insufficient for two crops, and accordingly 
a single crop only is usually grown.” 
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Fixed remissions, which were very trifling, were as usual done away 
with. 

The 4 unsurveyed villages were settled at the new rates upon old 
areas ; the Deputy Director remarks that there was no reason for not 
surveying them as they were as easy of access as others lower down, and 
3 of them are under regular irrigation from the Kanyampdlaiyam anicut 
on the Bhavani. They are entered in the first dry and third wet groups. 

Ddamalpet. — There are 89 Government villages in this taluk, 
which contains 218,938 acres or 342 square miles, showing an increase 
of 8 per cent. The occupied lands show an increase of 7 per cent., 
while the unoccupied gave a decrease of 34 per cent, upon the nominal 
area ; it is clear that encroachment had largely taken place. See 
district table for distribution of the surveyed area. 

Wet lands are in all three groups ; dry lands in the first group only. 
Totals are as follow : — 


Particulars. 

Occupied. 

Unoccu- 

pied. 

Inam. 

Total. 

Extent. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Wet area 

Dry area 

Total wet and dry . . 

ACRES. 

8,797 

166,243 

RS. 

53,124 

153,024 

ACRES. 

70 

2,285 

ACRES. 

895 

14,909 

ACRES. 

9,762 

183,437 

175,040 

206,148 

2,355 

15,804 

193,199 


Unoccupied land is only 1’32 per cent, of the total Government 
cultivable area, and is below the average in quality. 

psT cent, of the wet soils are in the red series ; 77 per 
cent, of the dry lands are also in the red series, 15 per cent, being red 
loam and 62 per cent, red sand; of the remaining 23 per cent., 11 per 
cent, is black clay and 11 per cent, black loam. Details are shown in 
the following table : — 


Description. 

Class. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Area in acres. 

Acres. 

First 

group. 

Second 

group. 

Third 

group. 

Total. 

( Clay 

Black. < Loam 
( Sand 

Total .. 

{& :: :: 

Total . . 

Grand Total . . 

3 

4 

5 


•• 

791 

613 

81 

791 

613 

81 

20,414 

18,108 

541 

•• 

•• 


1,485 

1,485 

39,063 

7 

8 

2,523 

137 

2,296 

207 

1,307 

292 

6,126 

636 

24,340 

102,840 


2,660 

2,.503 

1,599 

6,762 

127,180 


2,660 

2,.503 

3,084 

8,247 

166,243 
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There are also 550 acres of wet land at a special rate, of which the 
soil classification is not given. 

In black dry lands, 87 and 70 per cent, are in the second and third 
sorts of each class, and in red lands 75 and 94 per cent, axe in the 
second, third and fourth sorts. 

The actual increase by settlement isKs. 12,316, or 6 per cent, on the 
existing revenue. This the ryots have actually to pay to Government 
over the usual demand. The increase in area is 7 per cent., made up of 
an increase in wet of 945 or 12 per cent., and 10,555 acres in dry or 
7 per cent. The excess in area is said to be largely due to the inclusion 
of unprofitable patches, banks, hedges, etc.^ 

“ Under the head of assessment the percentage of increase is 5 on the 
whole, and, excluding the fixed remissions and other permanent loss, 6. 
In wet the increase of assessment is 4 per cent, and in dry 5, or, excluding 
remission, 6 per cent. 

“ Under the Amaravati irrigation the increase of assessment is 5 per cent, 
in the first group and 3 per cent, in the second. In the third group villages, 
which consist of irrigation from jungle streams and rain-fed tanks, it is 
0-3 per cent. 

“ Under the head of wet, 1,471 acres out of 8,797 acres, or 17 per cent., 
is assessed at Es. 10 and above up to Rs. 13-5-4 per acre ; 4,050 acres, or 46 
per cent., at Es. 5 and above up to Rs. 10 ; and 3,276 acres, or 37 per cent., 
at rates below 5 rupees down to Es. 2-8-0 per acre. The highest rate of 
Es. 13-5-4 per acre is fixed on the best lands in the first group under the 
Amaravati irrigation, and the lowest rate of Es. 2-8-0 per acre is imposed 
on the worst lands under the rain-fed tanks and on the lands held on special 
rate in a jungly tract under the Amaravati irrigation, as per G.O., dated 
23rd December 1862, No. 2673. Entering into details, the rates of assess- 
ment under the Amaravati irrigation range in the first group fromEs. 13-5-4 
to Es. 4 per acre, and in the second group from Rs. 10 to Es. 2-8-0 per acre 
and in the third group under the jungle streams and rain-fed tanks from 
Es. 7-8-0 to Es. 2-8-0. 

“ Under the head of dry, 76,368 acres out of 166,243 acres, or 46 per 
cent., assessed at 1 rupee and upwards up to Es. 2 per acre ; 43,032 acres, or 
26 per cent., at 12 annas; 42,252 acres, or 25 per cent., at 8 annas; and 
only 4,591 acres, or 3 per cent., at 6 annas per acre. 

“ The average rates of assessment per acre arrived at in the settlement 
are for wet lands Es. 6-4-5 consolidated and Rs. 4-15-5 single crop per acre 
by settlement, against Es. 6-11-10 consolidated and Es. 5-5-5 single crop per 
acre by the revenue accounts, and for the dry lands As. 14-9 by settlement 
against As. 14-11 including remission, or more accurately As. 14-9 per acre 
excluding fixed remission as per revenue accounts. 

‘ ‘ Those obtained on the irrigated in the first group villages under the 
Amaravati are Es. 9-2-8 per acre by settlement against Es. 9-13-11 by the 
revenue accounts. This average is slightly higher than that arrived at 
on the first group irrigation under the Cauvery in the Karur taluk and is 


’ Recent jamabandi enquiries show that encroachments in this taluk are habitual and 
extensive, and have taken place even since the survey. 
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satisfactory. The averages arrived at for the second and third groups hy 
the settlement are Es. 5-5-5 and Es. 4-8-9 against Es. 5-15-2 andEs. 4-13-0 
per acre as per revenue accounts.” 

Present system . — The present system, viz., the ancient ryotwari 
system modified as noted in the foregoing pages, is as follows. Its key- 
note is complete freedom or non-interference, except in the matter of 
revenue collection. Provided the dues are paid the ryot “ need never 
see the face of the tahsildar ” (E. B. Thomas), and unless he modifies 
his holding or its conditions he need see no other officer, high or low, 
beyond those of his village, and then only to mention his crops for No. 
1 account, or pay his assessment. His dues depend no longer on his 
own capacity or solvency, nor upon the nature of his crops, but solely 
on the fields he holds, and there is absolutely no restriction on the 
agricultural use he may make of his lands, whether in leaving his land 
waste or cultivated, whether he digs a well or leaves it to be watered 
by the rain, whether he grows the commonest grain, or valuable crops 
worth Es. 150 per acre. In aU cases the assessment remains the same, 
and no tax whatever is laid, as in bygone times, upon a ryot’s energy, 
capital, and prudence. The assessment is absolutely fixed and certain, 
and a ryot’s payment is only modified by increase or diminution of 
holding, or, on wet land, by the growth of a second crop on single-crop 
land. To this there is one important exception, and that in the ryot’s 
favour, viz., the grant of remissions, which are allowed in case of failure 
of water-supply to wet lands, and in dry lands in case of grave seasonal 
failure, such as has twice if not thrice occurred on large areas since 
the famine of 1877. A charge for Government water is of course 
made if it is used. As shown under “ Economical condition,” land 
is generally a valuable property, and the subject of free and constant 
transfer, which is almost as easy as that of Government paper. AE 
fields are now classed, for revenue piirposes only, as dry and wet ; the 
former are those in which the crops depend solely on rainfall or upon 
the private enterprise of the ryot as in digging wells (gardens) ; the 
latter are those habitually irrigated by water from Government sources. 
The rates for the former are eight in number, and range from Es. 2 
to As. 4, with a district average of As. 14-11 ; those for the latter 
are nine in number, from Es. 12 to Es. 2|, with an average of Es. 
6-7-5. These rates are moderate for most dry land, and for the wet 
lands owing to the superior nature of much of the irrigation. There is 
no charge for a second or third crop on dry or garden lands. Altera- 
tions of holding are made at the jamaban^, either upon arrangements 
then settled or upon previous orders. Absolute relinquishments are no 
longer hampered by any condition except that of presentation before 
1st July, so as to permit of another ryot cultivating ; transfers to others 
depend solely on mutual agreement. 

There is no charge for fruit trees of any sort standing on puttah 
land if they belong to the ryot ; in many cases fruit trees belong to 
Government, as in the case of palmyra topes, and are leased to 
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Shdndrs, while the land is sometimes held on puttah, sometimes 
unoccupied. In the latter case there is no difficulty ; in the former the 
tree tax is paid to Government hy the tree holder, and the land tax 
hy the land holder ; the land in these cases has always been taken up 
lifter the trees, often in order to get a claim to, or get possession of, 
the valuable trees by hampering the tree puttahdar. The tree tax is 
frequently very much above the land assessment when trees are 
numerous. Palmyras, which are the chief trees, pay 3 pies if young 
and used for leaves only, and As. 1-3 if mature. There is no interfer- 
ence with trees not belonging to Government. 

The collections are made in six instalments from November to April, 
and under the circle system, 99 per cent, can he remitted punctually to 
the treasury (see “ Revenue Department”). 

The “ dittam ” or preliminary engagement at the beginning of the 
cultivation season has been done away with. The “ jamahandi ” stHl 
remains, chiefly as a useful concentration of various inspection duties, 
though happily it has largely lost its original character of an elaborate 
investigation, for revenue purposes, of the circumstances of the ryots 
and of their excuses for failure of engagements, and is no longer a 
“ scramble for remissions the jamahandi never was, as often supposed, 
a settlement of the rate% of rent, hut merely settled the amounts as 
determined hy the area of holdings, and embraced, in old days, a con- 
siderable number of enquiries as to remissions, cowles, and departures 
from engagements ; at present it is, in ordinary years, almost wholly 
concerned with transfers of fields and puttahs. a few alterations in 
area, a few claims for remission for failures of water, and a few cases 
of charge for the use of Government water, petty encroachments on 
peramhokes (reserved public lands) entailing penal assessment, and so 
forth. Upon the settlement of these matters the accounts are made up, 
and such new puttahs as are required by the alterations are prepared 
and issued. But it is usual to make a thorough enquiry into the state 
of accounts, such as the cultivation, field, and ryot registers, and the 
collection accounts, etc. Their entries with the remarks of the in- 
spectors and tahsUdars, are tested and examined according to circum- 
stances. Such are the ordinary duties of the Coimbatore jamahandi, 
which, as a rule, begins with January and ends in March or April, so 
as to allow of final adjustment of the demand before the last revenue 
instalment in April. Few ryots make complaints or petitions at jama- 
handi ; it is usual to present them during the year whenever cause 
arises. The small number of ryots who present themselves during the 
several weeks of each taluk jamahandi is an evidence of the regularity 
of the system, the moderate number of complaints or grievances, and 
the freedom of the ryot from interference ; most of the petitions 
refer to the disputed transfer of lands, the value of which is generally 
considerable. 

All remissions except those for want of water and great seasonal 
stress were done away with hy the recent settlement, and pasture 
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remissions, and those granted to Brahmans and Mussulmans, are now 
non-existent. 

Annual Revenue . — The following section shows the revenue from 
the beginning of the century ; it is extracted in full from Mr. Clog- 
stoun’s Eeport, being too important to be abstracted. 

“ A table showing the revenue leviable in each year from 1800 to 1874, 
exclusive of all permanent remissions, and remissions made at the time of 
settlement, is appended to this paragp-aph, and opposite to each year are 
noted particulars of the state of the season or of any permanent reductions 
in assessment, made during the year, anything in fact which could account 
for an increase or decrease in the revenue of any year compared with that 
of the previous year, and a further statement is appended to the above, 
showing the average revenue of each quinquennial period in the same 
series of years. 


Year. 

Amount of 
settlement. 

Remarks as to the state of season, prices, etc. 

1209 

1210 
1211 
1212 

1213 

1214 

1215 

1216 

1217 

1218 

1219 

1220 
1221 
1222 

1223 

1224 

1225 

1226 

1227 

1228 

1229 

1230 

1231 

1232 

1233 

1234 

1235 

1236 

1237 

1238 

1239 

1240 

1241 

1242 

1243 

1244 

1245 

1246 

1247 

RS. 

20,82,517 
21,18,070 
21,03,892 
23,61,240 
22,70,173 
22,60,209 
20,61,489 
19,68,592 
21,87,272 
20,97,319 V 
21,06,975 } 
21,29,358 ) 
18,88,379 1 
17,69,705 / 
16,91,067 
18,36,369 
21,03,843 
20,28,166 
21,14,158 

21,77,384 

22,17,000 

21,88,785 

21,99,920 

22.85.682 
23,19,406 
23,49,091 
23,79,634 
23,89,391 ) 
23,93,707 } 
23,68,299 ) 
23,57,627 

22.65.055 

22.67.683 

20.89.056 
20,28,510 
20,15,483 
20,84,913 
17,82,120 

19,05,213 

District rented out under a triennial rillagewar lease. 

Part of district held under villagewar decennial lease. 

Season unfavourable ; monsoon scanty. 

Monsoon scanty ; decrease in dry cultivation. 

Rain very partial. 

Season particularly unfavourable ; abundant but untimely and 
late rain, attended with injury to crops. 

Season of an indifferent character. 

Season unfavourable ; failure of north-east monsoon resulted 
in a fall of revenue. 

Very favourable season ; considerable increase in revenue. 

Season bad. 

Season was not uniformly favonrable ; monsoon failed. 

Untimely and late rain. 

Prices in these three faslis said to have been depressed be- 
yond example. Bad seasons. 

Bad season. 

Do. 

Moturpha is included in aU previous years, but omitted in 
1242 and succeeding years. Bad season. 

Bad season. 

Do. 

Do. 

An exceedingly favourable season. 

The most unfavourable season since the province came into 
the possession of the British Government. 

An average year. Collector in Jamabandi Report speaks of 
district as having had 13 continuous bad seasons with only 
one exception, that of Fasli 1245. 
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Year. 


1248 


1249 

12.50 

1251 

1252 

12.53 

12.54 
1255 

12.56 

12.57 

12.58 

1259 

1260 
1261 
1262 

1263 

1264 

1265 


Amount of 
settlement. 


Remarks as to the state of season, prices, etc. 


RS. 

19,27,842 


19,67,213 

20,26,327 

21,18,939 

21,60,503 

21,88,373 

22,20,060 

22,20,122 

21,57,877 

23,33,332 

23,49,668 

23,40,092 

23,48,861 

23,20,683 

23,42,102 

23,33,606 

22,29,627 


21,95,200 


Season generally unfavourable ; but leas so than in preceding 
years. 


Favourable year. 

Do. do. 

Do. do 

Do. do. Rise in prices. 

A poor season ; considerable rise in prices. 

Season singularly adverse ; great rise in prices. 

Very favourable year ; fall in prices. 

Season favourable ; continued fall in prices. 

Season unfavourable ; monsoon scanty. 

Do. not very favourable for dry lauds. 

Do. far from favourable ; both monsoons scanty. 

Do. of an ordinary character. 

Do. not favourable. 

Season not favourable ; reduction of 12 or 15 per cent, on 
assessment of well lands. 

Do. do. reduction. 


1266 

1267 

1268 


1269 

1270 

1271 


1272 

1273 

1274 

1275 

1276 

1277 

1278 


1279 

1280 

1281 


1282 


1283 

1284 

1285 

1286 

1287 

1288 

1289 

1290 

1291 

1292 

1293 


22,34,828 

22,40,481 

24,95,834 

24,49,464 

23,31,972 

22,63,298 


25,45,809 

26,25,761 

24,24,998 

24,74,892 

25,88,029 

23,38,829 

25,86,796 

26,39,540 

26,32,170 

25,73,053 


25,92,757 

26,07,877 

26,21,986 

25,78,817 

23,33,-532 

25,86,901 

26,73,707 

24. . 52.226 
26,-54,249 
24,93,947 

27.00. 125 
27,48,368 


Do. do. Rain very partial. 

The fifth dry and unfavourable season ; prices very high. 

Revenue swollen by large eales of sandalwood. Seasons not 
so unfavourable as the preceding. 

Season very fair. 

Season of an indifferent character. Remission of 61,790 
rupees on dry lands. 

Season stiU more unfavourable than past year. A consider- 
able sum expended in affording aid to the ryots. Rise of 
nearly 100 per cent, in dry grain prices. 

Season favourable. 

Do. do. Decrease in prices. 

Season not so favourable ; considerable rise in prices. Re- 
mission of 2,51,864 rupees on assessment of well lands. 

Season mifavourable ; considerable rise in prices. Very large 
increase in holdings. 

Season a very trying one, especially in KoUeg&l ; great rise 
in prices. Increase of over a lakh in holdings. 

A very bad season, but prices fell. Increase of holdings, 
but large remissions, upwards of two lakhs in dry and wet. 

Season not favourable, but not very unpropitious ; slight rise 
in prices. Increase in holdings. Considerable wet waste 
remission. 

Season favourable ; decrease in prices. Increase in holdings. 
Do. do. do. do. Consi- 

derable remissions on wet waste. 

Fall in price. Relinquishment of lands assessed at Rs. 
21,000. Considerable wet remissions. Palmyra rent car- 
ried to Jungle Conservancy Fund (Rs. 12,000). 

Rise in prices. Dry produce scanty. Decrease (Rs. 13,000) 
in holdings. 


Unfavourable season, 
j. The famine of 1877-78. 

Very bad season ; diy remis,sions granted. 
Do. do. 


22 
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“ The following statement shows the average amount of settlement in 
each quinquennial period from Fasli 1209 to Fasli 1283 : — 


Years. 

Faslia. 

Amount of settlement. 

1799-lSOO to 1803- 4 

1209 to 1213 

RS. 

21,87,178 

1804- 5 to 1808- 9 

1214 to 1218 

21,14,976 

1809-10 to 1813-14 

1219 to 1223 

19,17,097 

1814-1.5 to 1818-19 

1224 to 1228 

20,61,984 

1819-20 to 1823-24 

1229 to 1233 

22,42,1.59 

1824-25 to 1828-29 

1234 to 1238 

23,76,024 

1829-30 to 1833-34 

1239 to 1243 

22,01,586 

1834-35 to 1838-39 

1244 to 1248 

19,43,114 

1839-40 to 1843-44 

1249 to 1253 

20,92,271 

1844-45 to 1848-49 

1264 to 1258 

22,56,212 

1849-50 to 1853-54 

1259 to 1263 

23,37,069 

18.54-.55 to 1858-59 

1264 to 1268 

22,79,194 

1859-60 to 1863-64 

1269 to 1273 

24,43,261 

1864-65 to 1868-69 

1274 to 1278 

24,82,709 

1869-70 to 1873-74 

1279 to 1283 

26,09,078 


“ A glance at the latter statement will show that, though during the last 
two decades the revenue has steadily progressed, yet that nevertheless, 
viewing it over the whole series of years, it presents very notable fluctua- 
tions. The series of years in which these are most remarkable are those 
between 1214 and 1232 and between 1235 and 1257. The first period com- 
mences with the year 1214, when the revenue stood at Es. 22,60,209, and 
ends with the year 1232, when the revenue, which in the interim had for 17 
years been below, had again reached the sum of 22 lakhs. Of the 17 years 
which this period comprises three were years when the district was rented 
under the triennial lease, and in two succeeding years a part of the district 
was held by renters under a lease intended to be decennial, but which was 
cancelled in the third year of its existence. The great and general decrease 
of the revenue during this period seems due to the exhaustion of the coun- 
try caused by a too high demand during the triennial lease, and to the 
fraudulent manner in which that demand was distributed over the country, 
and partly also to the occurrence of bad seasons. 

“ The second period commences with the year 1240, when the revenue 
for the first time in eight years fell below 23 lakhs of rupees, and termi- 
nates with Fasli 1257, the only year of the series in which the revenue rose 
above that sum. The enormous fall in the land revenue from 23£- lakhs to 
17 J lakhs between 1239 and 1246 appears from the reports of the Collectors 
to have been due simply and solely to a long succession of bad seasons. 
Year after year from 1235 (1825-26) to 1247 (1837-38), with one year’s 
exception only, the district is said to have suffered from continuous bad 
seasons. The one season excepted, Fasli 1245 (1835-36), is declared to have 
been exceedingly favourable ; but this gleam of sunshine was destined to 
be chequered in the very next year by the occurrence of a season the most 
unfavourable since the province came into the possession of the British 
Government. The revenue, as stated above, fell to 17,82,120 rupees, a 
lower revenue than had ever been realized in the district, save in the two 
years 1222 (1812-13) and 1223 (1813-14) when the triennial lease and the 
mismanagement of the Eevenue authorities had succeeded in disorganizing 
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the revenue administration of the country. The recovery of the district 
from its misfortune was slow and very gradual. Ten years were to elapse 
after 1246 (1836-37) before the revenue was again to reach the sum of 
23 lakhs from which in 1240 it had fallen. 

“ There is little further to call particular attention to in the statement, 
save to the rapidity with which the remissions of assessment on well lands, 
made in the year 1854 and 1864, were recouped by the increase of cultiva- 
tion to which they led. The remission of Rs. 1,57,579 granted in 1854 
was made up in 5 years ; while the enormous reduction of assessment, 
amounting to Es. 2,81,850 in 1864, reduced the revenue for only 5 years 
below the sum it stood at in 1863. 

“The land revenue of the district for the last 13 years has shown no 
remarkable fluctuations. As prices faU, a considerable extent of poor land 
always goes out of cultivation, but on the whole the revenue is flourishing, 
and the records of the ten years — 1269 (1859-60) to 1278 (1868-69) — show 
that on an average the area in occupation has grown by 64,047 acres a 
year.” 

Mr. Clogstoun’s remarks apply to the years ending with Fasli 1283 
(1874 ) ; the famine of 1877-78 occurred subsequently, and was followed 
by severe seasonal stress on two occasions, viz., Faslis 1289 and 1291. 
A good deal of poor land went out of cultivation as the result of the 
famine, hut is now being again taken up. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

MISCELLANEOUS REVENUE. 


Moturpha.— History. -Thirty-five Items omitted by Macleod. 1799. — Twenty-seven Items 
continued by Ditto. — House and Shop Taxes. — Revenue derived. — Classes exempted. 
Saver. — History and Description. — Revenue derived. Tobacco Movopoiv. — Origin. 
— Malabar Monopoly in 1807. — Extended to Coimbatore, 1811. — Method adopted. — 
Contract System from 1816. — Monopoly restored, 1827. — Method adopted. — .\buses. 
—Frauds. — Smuggling. — Breaches of the Peace. — System foimd radically bad. — 
Abolished, 1852. — Receipts. 

In addition to the ordinary land revenue, as described in Chapter V, 
there have from time to time been various imposts more or less heavy 
and grievous to be borne. 

The history of these ancient imposts discloses so vivid a picture of 
the “ good old days ” to those who look behind the mere outward 
scenes and picture the results of the incessant perquisitions and requisi- 
tions amidst an ignorant, down-trodden people when the press and 
railways were non-existent, that a few pages may be usefully filled in 
describing them. The chief of these imposts were the moturpha, the 
sayer, and the tobacco monopoly. The salt tax does not seem to have 
been known, and stamps are also of British introduction ; except in 
these matters the ancient regime appears to have tapped every possible 
fiscal source. 

Moturpha. — T his was levied from time immemorial under various 
denominations but on no fixed principles (Wroughton, 1845). Nomi- 
nally the tax was levied from the professional and industrial classes 
excluding agriculturists, but many of the levies fell also upon the ryot. 
The old taxes were continued only for the first year or two of British 
administration, and were largely reformed and reduced by Major 
Macleod at the settlement of 1801. The following list shows the 
imposts dropped by Major Macleod as objectionable out of those foimd 
in force on the British assumption : — (1) On potters, (2) n4ma and 
vibhuti khancha, or tax on wearing the namam and sacred ash marks, 
(3) fees at weekly markets (shandies), (4) tax on dye stuffs, (5) on 
ghee, (6) on tobacco, (7) on heaps of grain, (8) on chimam, (9) on tali- 
yaries (watchmen), (10) on nirgantis (water distributors), (11) on pack- 
bullock keepers, (12) on dancing-girls, (13) on labor-maistries, (14) on 
women conunitting adultery, (15) rents on lotus leaves, (16) on gardens 
in backyards and plantations on river banks, (17) on cattle grazing 
in paddy fields, (18) on young palmyra nuts, (19) on tamarinds, (20) 
on balapam (potstone or soapstone), (21) on betel-nuts, (22) taxes on 
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the measurement of grain on the sharing system, (23) on offerings at 
Mahadeswara Malei, (24 ) levies for charity (mahimei), (25) taxes on 
mamoties (hoes), (26) on village fees to village artisans, (27) on the 
sale of cattle, (28) on cattle-stalls, (29) on water-lifts, (30) on fishing, 
(31) on looms, and finally (32) contributions levied by Amildars (Tahsil- 
dars) from ryots when there was a deficiency in the amounts agreed by 
the former to be paid to Government. Mr. Wroughton also mentions 
two others as abolished by Macleod, viz., (33) contributions levied from 
ryots for the expenses of the Tahsildar, and (34) a payment of one 
fanam by each ryot with his first instalment of assessment ; there was 
also (35) a special plough tax levied from ryots, but abolished in 1799. 

The above were all legal and recognized levies but were considered 
objectionable by Major Macleod, who retained only the following ; — Tax 
on (1) houses, (2) looms, (3) shops, (4) carpenters, (5) blacksmiths, (6) 
goldsmiths, (7) paper-makers, (8) dyers, (9) shoemakers, (10) barbers, 
(11) washermen, (12) oil-mills, (13) pack-bullocks, (14) salt-pans, (15) 
salt-manufacturers, (16) iron-smelters, (17) indigo-makers, (18) toddy- 
drawers and arrack-distillers, (19) boatmen, (20) carts, (21) beaten rice 
manufacturers, (22) basket-makers, (23) pedlars, (24) cattle and sheep, 
(25) blanket and carpet weavers, (26) gunny and mat makers, (27) 
stone masons. Some of the old taxes were te-imposed, while that on 
tobacco was for many years an important source of revenue ; the loom 
tax also was on more than one occasion abolished and again imposed ; 
with some variation the taxes retained by Macleod were continued till 
1861. 

The house tax was an important one, and in fasli 12 14 fetched as 
much as Rs. 86,184; this apparently included the shop tax ; as ryots 
were exempted from this tax, and the total district population was 
then only about six lakhs, the incidence per head of non-agriculturists 
must have been considerable. Many persons avoided the tax by 
obtaining nominal puttahs; e.g., the ryots’ servants, whose huts were 
all taxed, obtained a piece of land from their employers on a nominal 
tenure and thus escaped taxation ; others rented lands at rates far above 
their value to escape the inquisitions of the tax-gatherer. This tax 
varied in incidence in every place, and there were at least 16 reeognized 
rates ; similarly there were 16 for blacksmiths, 16 for goldsmiths, 18 
for carpenters and so forth ; and it is further recorded that taxation fell 
chiefly on the lower orders who could not sufficiently bribe the tax- 
gatherer, while the richer ones colluded with the village officers. 
Writing in 1855 Mr. E. B. Thomas declared the house tax to be a tax 
on marriage, since a man became liable when he moved into a house 
of his own ; this puts the tax in a more favorable light in that it 
tended somewhat to delay marriage. The shop tax was very compre- 
hensive, including an impost on shops, on market baskets, on leather 
grain bags, on bullock-packs, and on ghee. That on market baskets was 
the tax levied on poor women, who, to this day, may be seen by the 
road-side selling betel, tobacco and petty wares in baskets ; they were 
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taxed at ten rates from Es. 3-8-5 (a star pagoda) to As. 9-5 ; even the 
•wife of a ryot did not escape if she traded as above. The iniquity, 
fraud, and oppression resulting from these petty, yet heavy and 
variously graded, taxes may be imagined, and a consideration of the 
oppressive nature of the moturpha led to its total abolition in 1861. 

The principal taxes in 1855 realized the follo’wing sums : — House tax 
Es. 11,923, loom tax 26,972, shop tax 10,715, tax on chucklers 4,592, 
on barbers 2,290, on washermen 3,365, on pack-bullocks 3,950, on salt- 
pans 2,271, on carts 2,437, on cattle 5,829, on carpenters 1,449, on gold- 
smiths 1,564. 

The revenue derived from these various sources was small ; in 1830 
it was Es. 93,053, and fell gradually to Es. 69,157 in 1860-61. 

The only classes exempted from taxation for houses or professions 
were the Sughavdsis and actual ryots. Sughavdsis were those who 
lived on their private means independently of land, and were entered 
in over 100 classes, the chief of which were of course Brahmans and 
Musalmans ; it is said that even the Muhammadan rulers respected the 
immemorial privilege of the former to exemption from taxation, while 
Muhammadans naturally escaped lightly under a despotic Muhammadan 
dynasty in a Hindu country. 

Saver or Transit Duties. — These duties were levied previous to 
the assumption of the country by the British, and for a few years after 
it, on the transit of goods at innumerable chaukies (toll-houses) estab- 
lished throughout the country for the purpose. The rates of duty were 
various and arbitrary, the demands were unlimited and the places at 
which the duty was levied depended on the ■will of the renters and the 
native servants. The evils of this system were thus described by the 
Board of Eevenue, in their letter to Government, of 20th October 1801. 
“We have been much impressed -with the pernicious consequences result- 
ing from the collection of the sayer and of its perversion from its 
original useful intention to the means of gratifying the rapacity of 
native tax-gatherers, who certainly collect twice as much as they account 
for to the State ; this great engine of oppression, in its nature arbitrary 
and indefinite, subjects the merchants and ryots to continued vexa- 
tion, whilst the reiterated and fraudulent imposition of it in every 
district, nay, in every village, renders it peculiarly adverse to trade and 
much more burthensome to the people than beneficial to the sovereign.” 
The sayer was abolished by Regulation XII of 1803, and the frontier 
and town duties were substituted. The former was levied on all goods 
passing from or into foreign territories, and the latter on all articles of 
internal consumption. Both were payable once only, and on payment 
of the duty, a rowanah (pass) was granted which exempted them from 
all further payments, except when they entered certain populous towns 
where they were subjected to a fresh duty. The rate of duty was to be 
fixed, and the number of chaukies, and the places where there were to 
be established, determined by the Board of Eevenue. On the intro- 
duction of the salt monopoly in 1805, grain was exempted from duty. 
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The town duties were soon found to work ill it had been trusted that 
the imposition of a tax on goods for sale passing into or out of populous 
centres would attract trade “ by the establishment of markets for the 
exchange and sale of merchandise,” and it was disconcerting to find 
that not only were new markets not established, but old ones were 
injured by the removal of merchants to villages outside the previous 
trade centres, while goods in transit simply deviated from the ordinary 
track in order to avoid the toll-gates. The town duties were abolished 
in 1806 but re-imposed with restrictions in 1808 ; in 1822 a fresh 
Regulation provided that transit and import duty could only be levied 
on certain goods and at 5 per cent, ad valorem ; grain was charged 3 
per cent, and that only on export into foreign territory. The right of 
collection was generally rented out to contractors over whom but very 
slight control was possible, and complaints were numerous, so that in 
1844 these vexatious and harassing imposts were finally abolished. The 
amount realised to Giovemment in Coimbatore was Rs. 1,97,648 in 1822, 
Es. 2,10,822 in 1832, and Rs. 1,80,629 in 1842. 

Tobacco Monopoly. — The tobacco tax, which formed part of the 
original moturpha, was abolished in 1799, but was established as a 
separate source of income in 1807. In Malabar tobacco has immemo- 
rially been considered a necessary of life by ryots working throughout 
the day for months together on swampy, wet land, it being found in 
practice to be a preventive of fever and chills. But the climate not being 
suitable to the growth of tobacco a large import trade in the leaf was 
carried on with Coimbatore where it was grown with ease and in 
abundance ; until 1807 there were no restrictions on the trade, tobacco 
being however taxed in the field until 1799 and pa 3 ang a transit duty 
under sayer till 1807. In that year the sale in Malabar was made a 
Government monopoly and in 1811 the monopoly was extended to 
Coimbatore both as regards cultivation and sale, the whole crop being 
taken up by the Collector at certain rates ; the required quantity was then 
despatched to Malabar, and the balance sold by Government agents to 
retailers for local consumption. This system led to frightful abuses, and 
the growth and sale in Coimbatore were freed in 1816, from which date 
till 1826, one or other Collector entered into contracts with merchants and 
others to supply a determined quantity of Coimbatore tobacco to the 
Government dep8ts in Malabar at fixed rates. This system in turn 
worked ill, and in 1827 a new system came into force under which the 
cultivation in Coimbatore of tobacco suited for the Malabar market was 
prohibited except under permission of the Government officers who 
having settled the quantity required for Malabar, made advances to 
selected cultivators. The tobacco thus grown was brought to dep8ts at 
Coimbatore, where it was paid for at rates varying according to its 
quality, the quality being determined by the Government officers, with 
reference to a panchayat in cases of dispute. The possible frauds practised 
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upon the ryot and Government by the subordinates may be imagined ; 
e.g., first-class tobacco might be paid for as third sort in spite of the 
ryot’s protest; if he objected, he was liable to have it thrown on his 
hands ; Government were of course debited with the price of first sort, the 
difference in value going to the officer ; or per contra, third sort tobacco 
might be received as first sort, the ryot and the officer sharing the profit. 
The variety of possible frauds from the time of selecting the cultivators 
and making advances, to the time of despatching the tobacco to Malabar, 
was infinite. But evils, equally great and more obvious, led to the aboli- 
tion of the monopoly ; the price at which tobacco was sold in Malabar 
to the licensed vendors by the Tahsildars, who were the Government 
agents, was Rs. 202 per candy of lb. 500, or lb. 2| per rupee ; but 
as excellent tobacco can be sold at a profit (even in these days) at one 
anna per pound, the monopoly price was about 700 per cent, advance 
upon its actual value. As the frontiem of the two districts adjoin, and 
as a head load was worth Rs. 20 at the monopoly price, the temptation 
to smuggle was irresistible, especially as the monopoly almost amounted 
to a prohibition to the poorer classes of this, to them, necessary of life. 
The result was a rapid approach to general demoralization ; tobacco- 
smugglers, chiefly Moplahs, went about in armed gangs, even attacking 
and plundering the Government depdts when not engaged in secret 
contraband traffic ; on the other hand, the frauds and oppressions 
practised by the preventive force when they were not conniving at the 
contraband trade, their frequent domiciliary visitations with their 
attendant exactions, led to many collisions between themselves and the 
people, the general result being in the highest degree injurious to peace 
and good order. Government was at last obliged to put down the vio- 
lence of the smugglers by military force and permanently to locate an 
additional force in Malabar, and in 1845 they finally called on the 
Collectors to report, through the Board, on the practicability of a bene- 
ficial modification of the monopoly, or in default, to suggest some 
substitute for this source of revenue, such as a tax upon the mercantile 
classes who had just (1844) been relieved of the inland customs duties 
(sayer). The Board (Proceedings, dated 22nd dime 1848) reported that 
no modification would avail to free the monopoly from the evils attend- 
ant on it, and advised Government that between its entire “ surrender 
and the retention of the present system with aU its evils, there is no 
practicable middle course.” In their order of 1852, Government 
accepted the Board’s view, and the monopoly was finally abolished On 
December 31st, 1852. 

The revenue derived from the monopoly in Coimbatore rose from 
Es. 89,944 in 1829 to Rs. 2,37,797 in 1851. 

Other B-ranches of Revenue.— For Abkdri, Local Funds, &c., see 
chapter on Departments. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


General Remarks. — Soils.— Rainfall.— Forests. Agricultural practice. — Fencing. — 
Implements.— Fallowing.— Ploughing.— Manures.— Farm-yard Manure.— Oil Cake. — 
Village Sweepings. — Green Manures. — Mineral ditto. — Other Manures.— Rotation of 
Crops. — Seed Selection.— Quantities of Seed. — Sowing. — Transplanting.— Interplough- 
ing. — Reaping. — Threshing. — Pasture. — Fodder Crops. — Irrigation. — Drainage. — 
Cultivation Seasons.— Outturn. — Cost of Cultivation. — Diseases. Crops. — Paddy. — 
Cholam.— Kambu.— Ragi. — Tenei. — Varagu. — Shmei. — Wheat. — Pulses. — Cummin. — 
Fenugreek. — Ground-nut.— Gingely. — Coriander. — Castor. — Tobacco.— Chillies. — Tur- 
meric. — Onions. — Garlic. — Sweet Potatoes.— Plantains. — Betel. — Cotton. — Sugarcane. 
— Pulimanji. — Sunn Hemp. Arboriculture. — Proverbs. — Cocoanuts.— Palmyra. — 
Pomegranate. — Citrus Family. — Grapes. — Tamarinds, &c. Stock. — Breeds. — 
Description. — Sheep and Goats. — Diseases. 

General Remarks. — The agriculture of this district presents few extra- 
ordinary features, but is interesting in a high degree for several reasons, 
e.g., as showing miserable tillage on poor upland soils by poor ryots, 
side by side with excellent culture on the better lands by a better class 
of ryots, the empirical skill of men unlearned save in the experience 
of centuries, the difference between crops or soil treated with manure 
and water, and similar crops and soil cidtivated with deficient manure 
and watered only by rain, and the advance that may yet be made in the 
cultivation of even the best tilled lands, viz., the wet and garden. As 
the staple industry and the backbone of the revenue,* it is a subject of 
the highest interest and importance, while the esteem in which it is 
held is marked by the sajung ; “ Which is better, ryotship or royalty ? ” 
It may be roundly stated that in Coimbatore agriculture is fairly 
known as an empirical art, but as a science not at aU ; hence the absence 
of those improvements in the art which science can indicate when the 
increase of population involves either a corresponding advance in agri- 
culture, an external supply, or periodical famine. Defects in the art 
are largely the result of unfavorable climate and soil, and of want of 
capital rather than of practical knowledge ; the want of capital is 
however to some extent the result of defects in mental qualities, in 
such matters as forethought, self-restraint, the knowledge or energy to 
utilize waste whether of time or space. 

The conditions of climate and soil, prices, and the varied status of 
the ryots, must be especially considered in reviewng the state of this 


' 0/. the proverb “ The ryot’s goad is the ruler’s sceptre ; ” or again “ From tillage 
wealth.” 
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industry. The district rainfall is one of the lowest in the Presidency, 
the average being hut 24 inches, while several of the chief taluks have 
but from 18 to 21 inches, and this amoimt falls on but few days in 
the year. The atmosphere is characterised by extreme dryness,^ the 
son by aridity and stoniness, so that under a tropical sun all rains 
except the heavier falls disappear within at most a few hours, and 
are of little or no practical benefit. These heavier falls are compara- 
tively rare except in October and November, and much of the above 
scanty rain falls in distant and useless showers. Hence a rainfall of 
18 to 24 inches cannot be compared either with a not much greater 
fall in the humid and temperate climate and on the retentive soils of 
England, or with other South Indian districts where the fall may vary 
from 35 to 60 inches, that of Madras being 52 inches. Hence also, 
except under river channels and wells, it is almost if not quite impos- 
sible to carry on processes or produce results which would satisfy an 
English agriculturist. Nor is it likely that the poorer uplands will 
ever produce good crops ; these are the newly taken up lands, and are 
too poor to return profits on any great expenditure of capital, such as 
would be required to fit them for good farming ; nor does it appear 
that, at present prices, the cheap grains which these soils ^grow can 
give a margin of profit sufficient to find funds for improvements which 
cost money : a great rise of prices might do so, as cultivation expenses 
at present are paid in kind, and other expenses chiefly in money. The 
status of the land-holders is very varied ; while many ryots spend a 
great deal of capital and labour on their fields, even of the poorer sorts, 
these lands are usually held by the poorest class of labourer-ryots, and 
present the art in its lowest type, viz., the most meagre and slovenly 
cultivation of the most wretched lands by pauper cultivators. It is 
therefore necessary to allow for such cases in reviewing the state of 
agricultural knowledge in Coimbatore ; it is a mistake to speak of the 
Coimbatore lyot as though there were a dead level in knowledge, capa- 
city, capital, and industry. It is when reviewing the state of the culti- 
vators from an economical standpoint that these lower strata must be 
specially taken into account. 

Much of the poorest cultivation is the residt of the liberality or 
laxity of the revenue system, which permits any pauper to scramble 
for land and a living from it, and which- allows the ryot to take up 
any amoimt of land, whether he can do Justice to the area or not, or 
whether he will cultivate it or merely exhaust it. It is to this that is 
due the apparent decadence of wealth as gauged by the tests, fallaci- 
ous also in other ways, of coercive process and remissions, which have 
increased pari pansu with the development of pauper holdings. The 


“ The humidity entered in the Appendix ia that for Coimbatore town only, and is 
consequently affected by the proximity of the PMshit qap, throuqh which from June to 
Aupnist vast masses of vapour pour, considerably increasing the humidity in that neigh- 
bourhood, while the bulk of the flistrict is unaffected. 
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result of this freedom in land-occupation is that men in the position of 
labourers, such as Chucklers and Shdndrs, as well as other castes, 
absolutely without capital, ploughing even with borrowed bullocks, 
obtain fields rejected by the regular ryots, in the hope of a good year 
and some small gain, and with the fuU knowledge that in ease of 
failure they will be scatheless, as the worst that can happen is the sale 
of the land. Hence a low class of cultivation ; land barely scratched 
late in the season, a hurried crop of kambu, cholam or gram, entire 
absence of real tillage, weeding, manuring, and so forth. 

Another source of poor cultivation is the competition for land ; in 
most taluks the bulk of the dry land has a sale value and is eagerly 
taken up, not so much because it is wanted, but to secure it against 
other ryots or the pauper cultivators above alluded to. Hence the 
holder has to pay an amount of land revenue in excess of his means, and 
to counteract this he endeavours to cultivate as large an area as possible 
without the means of doing it justice ; as the proverb says “ Even a 
poor field will produce something.” It is not an uncommon remark 
by ryots regarding an ill- weeded or neglected field that tlie owner has 
too much land, and that the crop has been ruined by want of attention. 

The complaint of undue extension has been made on several 
occasions. In 1830 Mr. J. Thomas stated that the increase in holdings 
was due “ not to a real increase of capital and stock, but to the prema- 
ture extension of cultivation ; instead of good soils being thoroughly 
cultivated or other industries developed, capital has been attracted 
to extension of cultivation ; hence a glut in the grain market, and 
labourers have become ryots without capital and energy.” At this 
time the ryots held 1,947,462 acres, of which 1,304.796 were on full 
rent, 81,694 on cowle or partial remission, 560,972 on grass (one-fourth) 
assessment. Then followed a disastrous series of years ending in 1837, 
which brought holdings down to 1,451,977 acres, of which only 
1,082,109 were on full assessment ; thence they rose till 1853, when 
the area was 1,627,448 acres, of which 1,428,758 were on full assess- 
ment. In 1856 Mr. E. B. Thomas was concerned about the number 
of pauper ryots “ without capital or spirit to invest or improve, and who 
would more naturally fall into the class of labourers instead of small 
unthrifty tenants this class had been similarly mentioned in 1822 
and 1827 by Mr. J. Sullivan. Extension, however, under the sudden 
doubling of prices subsequent to 1852, and the removal of the garden 
assessment in whole or in part, became much more rapid, so that in 
1875 the area under puttah, all paying.full assessment, was 2,307,035 
acres. In this respect at least the State is not open to the charge of 
stringency, for it does not refuse any class of tenant even on the tenant’s 
own terms of cultivation. 

This earth-hunger, leading to expansion of area instead of deve- 
lopment, is a serious misfortune. There can be no doubt but that one- 
half of the dry area, if properly cultivated, would give over a series of 
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years and with far greater certainty a yield much larger than the 
present total yield. When a pothi (10 bushels) of grain, or 30 lb. of 
clean cotton, is a good outturn per acre of dry land, it is evident that 
there is much to be done in developing not so much a better agricul- 
tural knowledge as a better practice. Strangely enough their own 
proverb contrasts with their present practice: “Plough deep rather 
than widely ” was the outcome of experience ; or again “ High lands 
or a showy wife will ruin a man.” 

The nature of the rainfall must be remembered in this connection ; 
the chief cereals are sown in the south-west monsoon, when the rain is 
invariably a mere series of showers, of which none below three-fourths 
of an inch is of any use ; these falls seldom exceed 2 inches and are at 
comparatively distant intervals, sometimes only one in a month. Hence 
the opportunities of cultivation are very limited in number and duration, 
and must be seized and used on the instant. As soon, then, as rain 
falls, the ryot’s object is to cultivate the widest pos.sible area; his best 
lands get his first attention, but are to some extent hurried over to 
permit of ploughing the poorer or more distant lands, or of hiring 
his cattle to others. These poor lands are consequently ploughed and 
sown when the effect of the particular fall has almost passed away ; 
hence a frequent failure of the seed to sprout, or weak and young 
seedlings incapable of standing a possible drought of several weeks 
before the next rain. Common sense as weU as actual examples show 
that if instead of trying to cultivate a wide area, the ryot’s whole 
attention was turned to a few acres to which the whole of his manure 
and capital had been devoted, not only would those few be in good 
condition, but they would obtain the whole advantage of early sowing, 
and the inestimable advantage of being in a condition to resist a moder- 
ate drought. In former years ryots were unduly saddled with poor 
lands even against their will ; now they themselves grasp at more than 
they can till. These remarks apply to the cultivation of ordinary dry 
lands only, which form the bulk of the district area. 

Another chief cause of poor cultivation is poverty. This does not 
apply generally ; there is no lack of technical knowledge and of excel- 
lent practice by substantial and average ryots, and in reviewing the state 
of the art it is the practice of such ryots that must be considered. 
But, as shown above, it is to the imdue extension of area and to the 
admission of mere paupers to the rank of ryots that the poorest class of 
cultivation is due. Another and general cause that may be mentioned 
is the absence of a basis of scientific knowledge to the art. The expe- 
rience of centiuies has taught the ryot an art fairly correct in its facts, 
but practice being limited by experience, and not based on a knowledge 
of principles, the increase of population has left the development of 
agriculture behind. As elsewhere stated, it must always be the case 
that each successive increment of produce is obtained with progressively 
greater difficulty, especially in Coimbatore, where the vast areas of land 
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unoccupied in 1800 were nearly all of poor description, and many 
myriads of acres would not then repay cultivation, and but barely even 
at this day ; hence population, which is everywhere apt to outstrip agri- 
culture, is still more so in Coimbatore. Again, since all that was to be 
fotmd out by rule of thumb was long ago known, the art has been com- 
paratively stationary except in so far as added wealth has extended long 
known improvements, while on the other hand population has progressed 
with rapidity. If, however, to the vast knowledge of practical details 
possessed by the ryot, were added the knowledge of the principles of his 
art, his industry would soon develope a better practice and extract a 
greater yield from the unwilling soil. He has seized on the most obvi- 
ous remedy, that of well-irrigation, or the use of the subterranean stores 
of water ; he is fully aware of the value of manure in almost every 
shape, including that of vegetable organic matter, but not being aware 
of the rationale of his processes, he does not develope his practice or cor- 
rect his failings ; above all, not knowing that he removes from the soil 
its most valuable constituents, he has not learned to restore to it all he 
takes from it, and the most natural and valuable of manures is a rejected 
nuisance, the despair of sanitarians, yet the desiderandum of agricultu- 
rists. It is probable that the chief lesson to be taught by science to the 
Coimbatore ryot is the use of human excreta, as in Japan and on the 
European continent, while a better knowledge of the action of humus 
would probably result in the development of common tree growing and 
of green manuring both for the physical and chemical development 
of the uplands, now so deficient in organic matter. The improvement 
of pastures demands attention, but considering the hostility of the soil, 
the adverse climatic conditions, and the absolute necessity for, and 
profit of, growing grain on every acre that water can reach, whether 
from channel, tank, or well, the solution of this and the fodder question 
appears rather to depend on successful efforts both to start fodder 
reserves and to induce the ryot to form them for himself. The drainage 
of paddy lands and the regulation of the water-supply by mechanical 
sluices, both of which are engineering questions, will probably do as 
much for wet agriculture and the ryot as any other improvement. The 
development of tree growing is an improvement which is not dependent 
on science, though science may indicate its importance. A few more 
mechanical improvements based on higher knowledge are also desirable, 
such as the plough for economical and rapid working rather than for 
deep ploughing, seed drills and so forth, but the present condition of 
the ryot leaves little room for machinery. 

Another cause of poor practice is the want of sufficient channels or 
agencies between the external market for high-class produce and the 
district. It is but recently that village has been connected with village, 
taluk with taluk, and district with district, and the mofussil has not yet 
been fully exploited by the merchant. It is noteworthy that with the 
rapid development of roads and the introduction of the railway, Coim- 
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batore prices rose with rapidity, pointing to a previous yield in excess 
of requirements and to an external demand which developed upon the 
completion of communications. Cheap railway rates and exploitation 
by merchants must be contemporaneous with scientific teaching ; even 
now almost anything could be grown to the order of commercial agents, 
whether fibres for cordage, paper or textile fabrics, cotton, sugar, cereals, 
pulses, tobacco, or oil seeds. Indirectly the merchant and mill-ovTicr 
would develope agriculture by eliminating its poorest practitioners, and 
by the effect of a better demand in a market less glutted with common 
food produce. Nevertheless, while the success of one firm in inducing 
the growth of Bourbon cotton exemplifies these remarks, the absence of 
improvement, or perhaps the deterioration in the quantity and quality 
grown, shows that without sound teaching, both technically and gene- 
rally, even a trade demand brings but a partial success. 

Another cause is the want of industries, either to render the produce 
marketable or to work up the produce into manufactured goods. An 
immense trade might be done in this district in properly expressed 
oils, whether gingelly, castor, ground-nut or cotton, in the concomitant 
manufacture of soap, in sugar, in tobacco, in fibres, in paper half-stuff, 
in cotton spinning, and so forth. Such industries would yield a double 
benefit. 

Another cause is non-devotion of eapital, and the want of labourers 
or tenants who will employ capital. The want of capital among poor 
labourer-ryots has been adverted to above, but a chief cause why valu- 
able products are not grown, especially on wet lands, is the non-devotion 
of capital by reason of defective mental and social habits. When the 
ciJtivator is a VeUalan, a good deal of his capital does go to the land, 
as in digging a well, getting more cattle, etc. ; but when it is owned by 
Brahmans and miscellaneous castes, land is apt to be looked upon as an 
object of mortgage, of which the product is spent in marriages and 
such like. Much of the most valuable wet land is owned by Brahmans 
and is often mortgaged to its full value ; the capital thus raised having 
been spent, they cannot employ any on the land, which is consequently 
handed over to poor tenants such as Pallars, who cannot advance money 
for an expensive and deferred crop such as sugar-cane and plantains, 
but want a quick return in mere food grains, which also suits their 
equally poor landlord. It is certain that though sugar-cane and plan- 
tains will grow splendidly on tens of thousands of acres of wet lands, 
it is the absolute inability of the cultivators to advance a decent out- 
lay for a year that prevents the growing of crops worth Bs. ioO per 
acre, and that, too, on land which has risen in sale- value from Rs. 50 
to Rs. 5u0 within thirty years. Instead of this, Rs. 20 are spent to 
laise a crop worth Rs. 40. The proverb says, “.A Brahman’s field gets 
little supervision, and an Andi’s (Sudra priest or beggar) not even that.” 
Had the proverb been of recent date, the non-devotion of capital might 
well have been added. Assuming that the Kalingarayan lands (8,900 
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acres) now average in value Rs. 300 per acre, which is helow the mark 
and that thirty years ago they were worth Rs. 50, which was then full 
value, there is here a clear unearned increment of 20 lakhs of rupees, 
which has accrued by the mere rise in the prices of grain. Has this 
money done any good ? There is no evidence of any better cultivation ; 
there is less sugar-cane and fewer plantains than at that time. A few 
ryots have set up as merchants, but the majority at least of the Brah- 
man ryots are no better off, and many are sunk in debt up to the full 
value of their lands. At the best there is no more capital and labour 
put into the land than there was ; paddy is grown as paddy was grown 
fifty years ago, while the yield is certainly no better, since, when grain 
prices were one-half, the ryot could still cultivate at a profit, and pay 
an equal or even higher assessment. 

Moreover, rich merchants buy good land simply as an investment, 
and then hand it over to poor tenants for cultivation without themselves 
investing a rupee in the actual tillage. To a merchant the land and its 
cultivation are not objects of devotion, as to the Vellalan ; Tamulic^, 
“ S£irLDuuem.i/’ meaning that the merchant will 

always neglect agriculture for trade. This is a serious hindrance to 
good agriculture, which thus becomes on the best lands a mere low-class 
cultivation of cheap and easily grown crops. It is not often that a 
merchant will devote capital to turning a dry field into a garden or to 
similar developments ; he prefers to buy at a high price lands already 
improved. As lands thus bought or frequently obtained from ryots 
whose necessity forces them to mortgage or sell, the best wet lands are 
passing into the hands of absentee holders, while the sale price has been 
already spent probably on foolish extravagance. This power of mort- 
gaging laud which by the mere progress of wealth has become valuable, 
tends to ruin the ryot by encouraging unthrift whenever a temptation 
to indulgence presents itself. 

Further, the principle of minute sub-division added to absenteeism, 
and the neglect of well-to-do land-owners to hive on and for their farms, 
is a great drawback to progress. There are no rich landlords or squires 
or gentlemen-farmers to spend money on experiments such as have 
raised British agriculture to its present state ; the ryot, though moder- 
ately well to do, cannot afford expensive experiments even if his conser- 
vatism allowed him to do so, and the sub-division principle breaks up 
even well-to-do families. When, as in the ease of one or two cattle 
breeders, money has been freely spent in new departures, the returns 
have been excellent. Although the principle of co-operation is well 
kno^vn, it has not yet led to the formation of agricultural societies, or 
even partnerships, for the introduction of improvements, but each ryot 
goes his own old way and looks to the Grovemment for anything further. 

The next cause that requires mention is the want of general educa- 
tion. This is too obvious to require remark, further than that much 
may be expected to result from educating a population of M’hich in 1881 
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only 5'4 per cent., including Brahmans, merchants, &c., could read or 
write even in the lowest degree, while but a much smaller percentage 
had reached the lowest standard of a primary school. But to this cause 
must he added the absence of agricultural education ; in most other 
countries held by a peasant proprietary, special schools where theoretical 
and practical agriculture are taught to the peasantry are considered 
essential, even though the general intelligence and standard of education 
may he higher than in Coimbatore ; even the Normal schools occa- 
sionally, as in Switzerland, have an agricultural branch in which all 
school teachers are practically trained, so as to fit them for sympathizing 
with and aiding the peasants among whom they will live, and from 
whom they sprang. These schools appear to he kept up by local 
communal subscriptions or by local taxation, and must he considered as 
immense aids to the local peasantry. No such advantages are available 
for the Coimbatore ryot. 

These are the defects or causes of deficiency in Coimbatore farming. 
On the other hand, the art is both excellently known and practised by 
the average and substantial ryots. Except on the black soil and richer 
loams, or in localities favoured by rain, such as Kolleg^l and PolMchi, 
upland cultivation is comparatively subsidiary to that on wet and 
garden lands ; it is to these that the ryot looks for sure and certain 
crops, and it is these therefore that get his most devoted attention, while 
common low-class dry lands, though widely cultivated, are seldom ex- 
pected to give more than a precarious yield. To ascertain therefore what 
is really known of agriculture the ryot’s practice on these better lands 
must he examined, and it is doubtful if he will much suffer by com- 
parison with any farmer anywhere. Rude cultivation must not he set 
down to a low state of the art or of its knowledge, hut to other causes 
as detailed above, especially hostility of season, soil, and empty purses ; 
if these difficulties, which together are not to he overcome by the best 
agricultural system, are absent, as in the better lands and in gardens, 
his practice will he found to be correspondingly good ; a full purse will, 
in the Coimbatore Velldlan’s hands, conquer season and soil. His wet 
land farming is excellent ; he uses water extravagantly, but this, though 
a public misfortune, is a personal benefit, since the individual field is 
more heavily manured by the increased deposit of silt ; the bad state 
of his subsoil is not due to ignorance of drainage and its importance, for 
he has a special name for subsoil water and takes infinite pains to get 
rid of it in crops like turmeric, plantains and sugar-cane ; it is due to 
the impossibility of keeping drained tiny plots lying amidst vast areas 
of almost level wet land, and the impossibility of combination amongst 
hundreds of ryots to carry out a comprehensive scheme of drainage ; in 
his gardens he grows paddy on an admirably porous soil, with higher 
yields in quality and quantity than on wet land, showing that he is 
fully aware of the best methods of culture ; he corrects the clay of his 
upper soils by masses of vegetable matter, and by town sweepings, and 
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admixture of lighter soils in the rare cases where a slight raising of. level 
is immaterial ; his wet crops are most diligently weeded, and if he waits 
till his crops are dead ripe, it does not appear from inspection that he 
loses appreciably either in grain or fodder, while there is a considerable 
saving in threshing. The quantity of seed used by him in paddy crops 
seems excessive and inexplicable, but he probably has some reason for 
it, seeing that in other crops he uses only from 6 to 14 lb. per acre. In 
garden lands the ryot is 'passed master of his art, and, unless it be in 
his water-lift,® it is doubtful if there is anything to teach him. There 
cannot be much to teach a man who, by his own statements, can produce 
in one crop from 30 to 80 bushels of grain per acre, according to circum- 
stances, such as the kind of crop, the season, and his means. This is no 
exaggeration ; 3 pothis is a fairly good crop of cholam, ragi or kambu, 
and 4 a maximum ; in paddy a Karur ryot wiU get in his garden 
from 4 to 8 pothis, the latter being a maximum and 6 a good crop. 
The pothi is 192 local measures, averaging a capacity of 144 rupees 
weight of rice, about 2| lb. of paddy, and a little over 3 lb. of ragi. 
Hence the maximum paddy outturn is 4,300 lb. per acre, which, at 54 
lb. the bushel, equals 80 bushels. Inspection of his cultivation from 
fallow to reaping will show that all the minutiae of good cultivation are 
elaborately attended to ; his cattle frequently never leave the garden 
they till, but are fed with cholam fodder, cotton seed, grass, &e., on 
the spot ; the sheep are penned for months on the ground ; the soil is- 
thoroughly ploughed, with additional cattle manure if needed, and, 
according to crop and soil, with masses of village sweepings up to 25 
cart-loads per acre, which, in addition to the cattle droppings, refuse 
of fodder, and stubble, provide ample humus,- ashes and other soils 
are added according to crop and soil ; seed is sown most sparingly ; the 
crops diligently weeded and watered according to need. This is no 
fancy picture, but may be daily seen in operation in the better class of 
gardens. As elsewhere stated, the status of the ryot is the most impor- 
tant factor in the practice of the art. 

Dry land cultivation is not so elaborate, but the higher classes of 
lands are thoroughly well tilled, and even in common lands manure 
and village sweepings are largely applied if available, especially when 
cotton is to be grown. Eyots, however, who own uplands only, are 
usually poor, and can afford to do little ; if they own gardens and wet 
lands, these get their best attention. Hence a generally lower class of 
cultivation on uplands. 

Details of practice and crops will now be given, it being premised 
that seasons, soils, ryots, and practices vary largely over so wide an 
area as 2,300,000 acres of holding. Statements are based chiefly on the 
enquiries and observation of several years, principally in the sub-division, 
but also in the taluk of Coimbatore and the Head Assistant's division. 


’ See Appendix as to water-liftsv 
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The reader is also referred to the reports of Dr. Buchanan (1800), whose 
personal observations are most valuable, but whose statistics are marred 
by the inaccuracy of his informants, of Mr. Robertson, Agricultural 
Reporter to Government (1876), to Mr. (Collector) Wedderbum’s 
remarks upon the last-named report (1878), and Mr. H. JF. Clogstoun’s 
Settlement Report of 1875. Farmers are not unaccustomed to grumble, 
and their statements, unless elicited in friendly and general conversa- 
tions, or unless the informants are of position, are apt to be peculiarly 
pessimistic ; especially so is this the case when, as in Coimbatore, it 
is unlucky to praise the condition, etc., of crops, cattle, children, etc. ; 
and still more so when, in addition to adverse soils and seasons, the 
operations and enquiries of a Settlement Department of unknown 
intentions are in full swing : hence, as Mr. Wedderbum states, a liberal 
allowance must be made for ryots’ statements in 1875 and 1876 in 
reply to official enquiries.^ 

Soils . — The arable part of the district is an open, gently undulat- 
ing plain sloping towards the east ; its soils are chiefly red sand and 
gravel, with a moderate area of red loam and black clay ; these soils, 
except the black, are but thin, and while formed chiefly from the 
disintegration of gneissose rocks, are interpenetrated, or sometimes 
covered, by an overflow of Ume ; the uplands and slopes are stony ® and 
gravelly, and thinly clad with poor half-disintegrated sod, the bottoms 
alone being deeper and richer by the wash from the uplands. The sub- 
soil is either kankar, hard gravel, decomposing rock (morumbu), or 
mere rock ; there is no sub-soil proper, the whole productive stratum 
being a surface soil, shallow in the extreme on the uplands, and of 
moderate depth in the bottoms. (For full details see “ Geology ” sub 
HOC. “ Soils.”) 

Eainfall . — Except in West PoUachi and KoUegal the rainfall is 
scanty, averaging 24 inches per annum, which falls in showers during 
the hot weather and in the south-west monsoon, and in heavier rains 
during the north-east monsoon ; it is imusual to get any useful rain 
between the end of December ® and the end of March, from which time 
to the end of September the rainfall averages 13 inches. The cultiva- 
tion seasons are usually divided into kar and parvam, the former being 
.the earlier and the latter the later crops. But there are really three 


* In this chapter agricultural practice, crops and stock will alone he described ; 
tenures, rents, prices, the incidence of the assessment and the condition of the ryots will 
he found under the economical section, the kinds and systems of irrigation in the taluk 
chapters and in a special section, and the nature of the holdings in the chapter on 
revenue. 


To judge by their proverbs, ryots do not object to stony lands if there is otherwise 
good soil, e.y. . sirL-jSiuir^eu^ .s^eoiribstriLeaL. s-ffisQeuessrQui, “A man 
should plough a stony field.” But this may bear another meaning. 
/. e raying, sirir^^ss)sd(gLJLS0^ tneffi^aS^3su •srresr^s^CjiS ^ ^ 
O^iretai^uS^dso “ No (useful) rain after Kartigai (I5th December), and no charity 
(worth speaking of) after Kaman.” 
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distinct seasons ; — (1) that of the April and May rains (kar), especially 
in Karur, North Dhdrdpuram and PoUdchi, before the advent of the 
south-west monsoon at the end of May ; (2) the south-west monsoon, 
with which the staple cereals of the district are cultivated from June to 
August according to locality and rainfall ; (3) the north-east monsoon, 
in which the parvam crops on all lands, wet, garden and dry, are 
cultivated. 

Roundly speaking, it may he said that on dry lands the cereals 
ought to have decent rain, say an inch, at least twice a month, and the 
pulses and cottons at least once a month during the period of their 
growth, but that the dews are sufScient for cholam and gram in the 
cold weather, to give at least some crop if there has been proper rain 
for about six weeks after sowing ; cotton also needs very little rain 
from December to March. The chief rainfall table (see Appendix) has 
therefore been drawn up by fortnights, and the number of falls of rain 
and the quantity have been stated ; this, though not perfect, since the 
interval between the falls and the amoimt of each fall are not stated, is 
aU that space would permit. The section on rainfall, with its appendices, 
further shows that the country is liable to long droughts with frequent 
cycles of continuous deficiency in rain, and that there is complete uncer- 
tainty every year as to the probable quantity and seasons of rainfall. 
The general characteristic of the district is a deficiency of rain ; as 
shown by the Appendix it is one of the driest in the Presidency, while 
Mr. Collector Grant, writing in 1865, showed from an examination of 
the jamabandi reports, that in 62 years there had been 9 bad, 40 un- 
favourable, 11 favourable, and 2 bumper. It must be remembered that 
several of the chief taluks get only 18 to 21 inches, that this fall is 
distributed over only about 30 days in the year, and that there are not 
more than 6 or 8 falls useful for agricultural purposes, the remainder 
being either out of season or too t riflin g to affect the crop or soil nnder 
a tropical sun which dries up half an inch of rain before it has time to 
sink beyond reach into a stony soU. As a rule there is no fear in this 
district of crops being spoiled by unduly heavy rain ; occasionally very 
young or flowering kambu is harmed by an unusually heavy north-east 
monsoon, but this is rare ; drought is the danger to be considered, and 
while the south-west monsoon showers of July to September are all 
important for the dry land cereals, the north-east monsoon is equally 
important to fill the wells and mature the pulses and cotton. 

Forests, 8fc . — Except on the borders of five taluks there are no 
hills or forests for fuel or grazing, so that only a moderate proportion 
of the ryots share in these advantages, while, owing to the pressure 
of population and desire for land, the village common lands have 
greatly decreased. 

Agricultural Practice. —Fencing . — A marked feature of much of the 
district is the fencing, which is almost peculiar to the Kongu country ; 
it is found over most of Coimbatore, in parts of Salem, especially near 
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Coimbatore, and in tie Palni taluk of Madura. The habit of breed- 
ing large herds of cattle, the high winds, and the absence of any 
general custom of exchanging lands, probably induced this practice. 
From time immemorial large fields have been well fenced either 
with muUu-kiluvei (Balsamodendron Berryi), something like a strong 
English bull-fincher, or with various species of euphorbia and cactus, 
including priekly-pear. The practice of fencing is very valuable, 
cattle trespass being comparatively rare, cattle and crops protected, 
boundaries respected, large quantities of fuel supplied, and protection 
given to growing trees. Its value is noted in the proverb 
eudsr amleoi^juirir GiaiL^s^eudr LairiLmL-UuiriT, or “ Note the field that 
is hedged and the cattle that are pastured.” ’’ 

Implements . — The implements of husbandry are of the rudest and 
simplest kind. The common plough or rather cultivator, which stirs 
but does not turn over the earth, and requires numerous ploughings to 
thoroughly move the whole soil, is the only one found, and it is with 
difficulty and only in loose soils that above six inches can be ploughed. 
The hoe for weeding, the crowbar for occasionally breaking up deep 
black soils, the sickle or bill-hook (aruvdl) for reaping and pruning 
hedges, and the beam (parambu) for smoothing wet lands, are the sole 
implements in use. The drill of Mysore and the harrow are altogether 
unknown ; in the words of Buchanan, “ the implements of husbandry 
are here more miserable and fewer in number than those used above 
the ghdts. The farmers of Chera have no carts, no drill plough, no 
rake, no hoe drawn by oxen, nor do they use even a bunch of thorns 
to supply the want of a harrow.” 

At the present day, however, carts are very numerous and are much 
used to cart manure, soil, and produce, and for hire in the off seasons. 

Fallowing . — Lands are regularly fallowed, the field being either 
left simply untilled, and a scanty herbage grazed over by stock, or 
ploughed, usually with the rains of April and May, and left for a 
■season uncropped. This latter practice (puluthi) is habitual on all 
soils. About one-seventh of the land under occupation is left waste 
each year, many fields however being cultivated year after year, often 
with the same crop, and with little or no manure. The result of 
fallo-wing is well understood, and it is a matter of experience that lands 
should be ploughed and left fallow if only for a few months before 
sowing ; every advantage is taken of the April and May rains to 
plough up the land so as to ripen it for cultivation in one of the 
following monsoons. Experience has crystallized into the proverb 
ffiv3sir«3str siLig. sirir e-Qpeaeti ggilQ, “ Speed the k4r (April) plough ;” 
again, ©■/i jsi-^^srw Quit or “ Eespeet breeds when the plough 


’ Thera is, however, another form of this proverb, viz., .^emi^^^eueisr 
wrr Qiniufffaisir utH'iLeai^uuirir, or “ Compare the cattle that are penned with 
the cattle that are (merely) grazed ; ” the condition of penned cattle is far superior. 
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speeds.” The practice is not so fully developed as it would he if the 
rainfall permitted ploughing at seasons other than those of actual 
cultivation, which, except in April and May, is rarely the case. 

On the black soils it is found by experience that lands ploughed 
with the early rains and left fallow for a few months, produce far more 
luxuriant crops of cotton, alternated with cholam, than if regularly 
cropped in the same alternation without an intervening fallow. 

Apparently more advantage might he taken of the November rains 
for ploughing waste lands, as cultivation is mostly over by the end of 
October or beginning of November, as soon as the cholam and later 
gram have been sown. 

Ploughing . — The action of the native plough is well known and 
requires that the land should be crossed and reerossed to he thoroughly 
broken up. Its two chief faults are its great draught, due to clumsy 
form and construction, and the necessity for repeated ploughings to 
obtain a proper tilth. In most parts it would be useless to bring up 
sub-soil, which is usually poor and but partially decomposed, but a light 
tirm-over plough would effect a great saving in time and labour and 
thus turn the rains to better advantage, while a good cultivator to stir 
the soil more easily and deeply and thus enable the rain to sink more 
rapidly and completely instead of running off as soon as the shallow 
tilth is saturated, would be an additional benefit. At present in a 
heavy north-east monsoon it is not unusual to see the shallow surface 
stratum, even of uplands, super-saturated and water-logged, while in a 
sudden heavy rain the rush of surface streams is a very pitiful sight in 
a district where every drop is wanted for local springs and wells. 

In the deeper soils of the gardens and black lands, the larger 
ploughs, such as the Swedish model lately exhibited, would be specially 
useful, and a still heavier one for turning up the sub-soil in black cotton 
tracts. It will be hereafter seen that before planting the better class of 
crops, such as sugar-cane, repeated ploughings, even to the number of 
eight, are given ; no doubt a good tilth is thus obtained, but by great 
labour. In such cases, European ploughs would be a source of saving 
and profit, and with the ryots’ recognition of the value of ploughing, 
a plough suited to the district would probably meet a ready sale. 
Near Coimbatore the black soil is frequently broken up in April and 
May by crowbars ; this opens it to the air to a considerable depth and 
brings up masses of soil to be weathered and broken down by subse- 
quent rains, but is a costly operation. On the wet lands of certain 
Karur villages, where the Cauvery gives a perennial supply, the soil is 
said never to be allowed to dry, nor is the land ploughed, but upon the 
cutting of a crop, of which a long stubble is left, a quantity of wild 
indigo is flung on the ground, water turned on, and the stubble, green 
manure, and soil trodden by men and cattle into a uniform mud of 
considerable depth. This can only be practised with advantage when 
the water-supply is perennial, and is an excellent mode of securing a 
finally mixed and deep tilth. There is no superstition in this district 
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as to spoiling wet lands by dry ploughing ; no sooner is the crop off 
the ground than thousands of acres are put under the plough to fallow 
for the next crop. In garden lands, however, it is believed that to 
plough when dry is prejudicial to some crops, such as tobacco ; fimgoid 
diseases are attributed to such ploughing {vide infra, sub voc. “Tobacco”). 

Manuring. — Manuring is yet in the empirical stage ; ordinary manural 
substances and their effects are perfectly understood, but the science of 
manuring, its mode of action, the improvement of the methods avail- 
able, the return to the soil of all that is taken from it, and the value 
of mineral and green manures (for dry land) are unknown. Special 
manures are used for special produce ; details will be found under the 
respective crops. 

Farm-yard manure. — Cattle dimg is never used as fuel except in 
towns ; very occasionally a few bratties may be seen in a bandy-pettah, 
but not a hundredth part of the cattle dung is so used,® partly because 
the value is perfectly known, partly because fuel for the few wants of 
the ryot is supplied by hedge and tree loppings, cotton and kambu 
stalks, and so forth. The following proverbs are interesting : — umLjth 
feo(ifiQ£ieus’‘ii‘SiL(Sl uy^uj srQtjQeuQ^s’esQainLQ, “ Old muck and lots 
of water sir®QeuiLts). Larr®sC.isy esrsuQ BireoQuirCS, 

“ Turn dry land into wet, pen your cattle (in the field), and feed straw 
to them rEesrQy^ “ Muck is better even than 

the plough.” Quirsia U)/rL.Oi _0 loj^QurrsLa, “ Sheep 

dung for the immediate crop, cattle dimg for the succeeding crop ;” 
er(T^S=Qe=iiiiuir^^ erssLo 0'9=(UiUfr,s^, “ If manure is useless, (good) soil 
is useless,” or, “ Manure is better than good soil.” 

Village sweepings and cattle droppings are most diligently sought 
for and stored up in village commons, backyards, and fields, for use in 
the numerous gardens which require much manure, or for dry fields 
when there are no gardens ; pots and tiles are biumt with the village 
sweepings, kambu stalks, and small wood, but not with bratties. It is 
a mistake to argue from towns to the country in this matter, especially 
when cattle-folding and garden cultivation are general. But the 
quantity and quality of the manure and its application are often 
defective. A l l garden owners either own sheep and goats, or hire them 
from men who keep them for manuring purposes. When not manuring 
gardens, they graze or are folded on the dry land of their owners or 
hirers. An ordinary garden will have 20 or 30 sheep and goats ; some 

® The ryots who told Mr. Robertson that they used half their manure as fuel were 
stating an untruth ; they do nothing of the sort. The manure is dropped on the field and 
ploughed in, and that which is dropped in the houses and yards is carefully collected into 
heaps for removal. Bratties are extremely rare in viUageB, and even on hlack cotton soil 
they are not so much used as supposed, the cotton and kambu stalks, and firewood from 
the forests, supplying most of the fuel. In these cases the ash forms part of the village 
sweepings, which are carefully collected. It must he noted that there has been no great 
cutting of jungles, and thereby decrease of fuel ; the jungles of the Coimbatore plains 
were mere open wastes with a few thorny shrubs and scanty herbage thereon ; any loss by 
breaking up these lands has been fuRy recouped by the subsequent hedges and crops. 
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have many more. By day the animals graze over the dry fields of the 
owner, sometimes on road sides and wastes in search of ofttimes scanty 
and coarse herbage or tender branches. At night the sheep and goats,^ 
say 20 or 30 with 3 or 4 cattle, are penned in a space of some 50 or 60 
square yards, the place being changed every second day ; the cattle 
are tied outside. Hence at this rate, viz., 100 square yards per two days 
including the space occupied by the cattle, it takes three months 
thoroughly to manure an acre, or 4 acres per annum. It is, however, 
common to see several such pens in a garden. The cattle in many 
cases spend their whole time in the gardens or fields which they are 
manuring, working at the well or plough, and being fed on the spot 
with cholam or other fodder, cotton seed, &e. The cows and calves 
are also kept in the gardens, or in pens close to, or within, the houses. 
The chief defects in this manuring system appear to be (1) the loss 
during "the day when the animals are not kept in the gardens, though 
this is not a loss when they graze on grass or fallow fields ; (2) the 
want of proper rich food except to the working or milch cattle, sheep 
and goats seldom getting anything but grass and young leaves. There 
is in Coimbatore no rain or moisture to waste the nitrogen ; the hot sun 
instantly dries the dung, and it gradually decomposes in contact with 
the absorbent soil, till on the first rain it is once for all stirred in the 
act of being ploughed in. The other component of farm-yard manure, 
viz., straw, is abundantly supplied, (1) by the stubble left in the soU ; 
(2) by the fodder (cholam, etc., straw) fed to the cattle, much of which 
is not eaten ; (3) by village sweepings, which are mostly vegetable. 
A garden will be found full of straw, roots, and vegetable rubbish 
(kuppei). As regards the quantity, which depends on the number of 
cattle and sheep, it will be shown below, sub roc. “ Stock,” that the 
official statistics are wholly untrustworthy and might nearly be doubled.® 


“ The figures supplied to Mr. Robertson and quoted by him in paragraph 160 of his 
report are incorrect as regards puttah area. They are shown correctly as follows : — 


Quinquennia. 

Annual average. 

Occupied. 

On fuU rent. 

On cowle or 
remission. 

On grass 
rate. 

Total. 

1838-43 

1843^8 

1848-53 

1853-58 

1858-63 

1863-68 

1871-72 

ACRES. 

1,194,934 

1,34.5,372 

1,417,574 

ACRES. 

40,267 

59,245 

12,517 

ACRES. 

288,814 

201,333 

173,206 

ACRES. 

1,524,015 

1,605,950 

1,603,297 

1,577,748 

1,738,632 

2,107,088 

2,293,926 


Subsequent to 1853 the details are not separated. 

Hence the ratios of area to cattle are different from those given in the report, and allow- 
ances have also to be" made for the probable increase of cattle and sheep as stated above. 
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Deductions as to manure (except the general one that, human excreta 
deducted, there is not nearly enough available) must be accepted with 
reservation. 

Oil-cake and seed are not neglected ; nearly the whole of the cotton 
seed of the district is consumed locally, while gingeUy cake is used for 
cattle, both cows and bullocks, but is also exported. Ground-nut is 
unfortunately exported whole to Pondicherry. Castor seed refuse is 
thrown into the dung-heap or burnt ; most of it finds its way in the 
sweepings to the fields. 

Village sweepings. — These are never wasted. An often repeated 
complaint of sanitary inspectors is about the heaps of refuse of all sorts 
piled up in the village common or in backyards, and it is common to 
see gardens and even dry fields dotted with heaps of sweepings ; in 
some villages pits are dug to contain them, and this plan might be 
usefully extended. The laborers or ryots going to their fields, daily 
carry a basket of this rubbish to the fields where it may be wanted. 
Such sweepings, however, do not intentionally contain human excreta, 
which are not desired. Wet fields are never manured with sweepings, 
but only gardens and dry lands. At Erode the town sweepings are at 
once taken up for the surrounding gardens, but at Karur, which has 
nothing but rice-fields around it, not a load can be got rid of. 

Green manures. — These are unknown except in wet lands, and then 
only in the form of loads of wild shrubs, especially kolinji and yeruk- 
kam (Tephrosia purpurea and Calotropis gigantea) ; Cassia auriculata 
and the young shoots of Pongamia glabra are also largely used. Green 
crops for direct manural purposes are never grown, nor is the practice 
known. Probably in this district of scanty and uncertain rain and 
sandy soil, the resulting improvement to the absorptive and retentive 
power of the land would be incalculable ; the April-May showers would 
enable gram to be sown and ploughed in with the July showers prepa- 
ratory to a grain crop. This happens to a slight extent when, as chiefly 
in Dharapuram, cholam is sown on dry lands in April-May ; this fre- 
quently fails for want of rain and is grazed off by cattle ; similarly the 
kambu sowings of July and the cholam sowings of November frequently 
fail and are thus utilized. On wet lands the above wild shrubs are 
applied to the flelds at the rate of four to six loads, or say 2 tons 
per acre annually if possible. The value of this manure is evidently 
due not merely to its power of storing nitrogen, but to its physical 
effect upon the fine clay deposited by the water, and on the stiff puddle 
of the upper soil which would grow no proper crop if not physically 
improved for plants by this organic addition ; these plants are selected 
simply because of their abundance. Eyots state that any non-thomy 
shrubs are useful, but that kolinji is the best ; thorny shrubs are merely 
objected to because the plants are trodden into the puddle. Rupees 5 
per acre of wet land as the cost of manure, irrespective of the cost of 
treading in, has been calculated as a fairly good expenditure. A gram 
crop sown on wet lands inunediately after harvest in Mareh-April, 
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while the ground is still moist, and ploughed in with the first water of 
J line, would be a very economical and effective mode of green manur- 
ing, and would insure also the ploughing, which on wet lands is often 
neglected until June. 

Mineral tnanures . — Except as ash these are unknown, though obtain- 
able. Saltpetre is abundant in many parts. It is true that the soils 
and water often contain a good deal of potash and soda salts, but a 
top-dressing of saltpetre would hardly fail of improving certain crops. 
The price (Es. 3 per 25 lb.) is now prohibitive. Its place is partly 
supplied by the water used, which must be brackish according to the 
ryots’ experience for the hest tobacco, of which the higher classes are 
grown in soils known to abound in salts and lime. Morumbu (decom- 
posed gneiss) might probably be employed by reason of the potash in 
its felspar. Salt is not used on account of the expense either for soils 
or cattle, though much required for the latter. Salt earth abounds how- 
ever in the district, and the cattle probably benefit by it indirectly. 
Lime is not used, and is probably unnecessary, most of the soil being 
calcareous and the remainder strongly impregnated with lime. Eiver 
silt is of course the distinctive manure of the wet lands, and consisting 
largely of the felspathic constituents of decomposed gneiss, is very 
fertilizing. Tank silt is much used where available, especially for red 
loams and sands, while on the other hand, black soils are someti^s 
altered by an admixture of red, when found to be too stiff for garden 
cultivation or for particular crops. The ash of plants is, however, used 
and its value well known ; e.g., the stalks and pods of gingelly are often 
burnt in heaps and their ash returned to the soil : village sweepings 
contain a good deal of ash. It is not understood why plant stalks of 
the above kind are not returned direct to the soil instead of being 
burnt. 

Other manures . — Animal manures, other than the excreta of stock, are 
not used. Bones are collected and exported, heaps ready for export 
being occasionally met with, but are not used in the district. Ooprolites 
are not found, the formations being primitive or nearly so. Human 
excreta are not used openly, but are found to some slight extent in 
village sweepings, while the universal superiority of fields around the 
habitations is largely attributable to their usefulness as latrines ; simi- 
larly wet fields and gardens near and within towns. But generally 
speaking, the lanes and hedges around houses are fouled with matter in 
its wrong place, and the chief mammal agent becomes a curse for 
want of employment. The remedy is in agricultural education and in 


The most serious defect of agricultural practice is the neglect of this natural circu- 
lating manure ; everj' year a population of 1,650,000 takes from the soil for food at least 
330,000 tons of grain, besides an enormous mass of other produce, and of this hut little is 
returned to the fields ; the lanes and prickly-pear jungles and hedge sides are foul and 
noisome with excreta “qme faciant Imtas segctes,” and though a good deal is deposited 
in fields, and though a good deal more is blown when dried or washed by rain on to the 

25 
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the adoption of the homestead or farm-house system of liring, instead of 
herding in villages ; there are signs of the gradual introduction of the 
former system, petty hamlets and houses on puttah lands being on the 
increase. The ash of paddy husk (umi) is now wasted to a great extent 
but in towns is much used for fuel with castor cake and cattle dung in, 
the form of bratties, and the valuable ash thus obtained to some extent 
is returned to the soil. 

Rotation of crops . — Rotation of crops, as understood by Western 
farmers, is not generally practised ; the same crops are grown every year 
on the same fields ; any modification is caused (1) by the earliness or 
lateness of the rainfall ; e.g., if the south-west monsoon is late or defici- 
ent, only gram or cholam would be sown, say, in Perattdsi instead of 
kambu as in the previous year, and as would have again been sown in 
the current year ; or (2) it depends on the season still available for 
sowing ; e.g., if cholam or gingelly is sown in May and cut down in 
August, it is necessarily followed in October by cotton on black soils 
fUdamalpet) or gram on red soils (Kdngyam, &c.) ; similarly on garden 
lands, ragi and garlic sown in May are reaped in August and followed 
by tobacco, and a well-known succession is ragi in May followed by 
tobacco from October-November to February-March, succeeded by cholam 
in April ; this latter rotation is noted by Buchanan and regularly prac- 
tised at this day. But if (say) garlic is sown in November and dug 
in March, it is necessarily followed not by tobacco, but by cholam. This 
shows that the rotation generally depends on the season.** Buchanan 
mentioned, however, a peculiar rotation in PoUachi, specially noting 
that the cropping practice is there conducted with more judgment than 
generally in India ; this is of three kinds : — 


Kind. 

First year. 

Second year. 

Third year. 

Fourth year. 

I .. 

Kambu 

Cholam first ; gram 
second. 

Grass (fallow, &c.) 
manured by fold- 
ing. 

.... 

II 

Kambu 

S&mei (or Ellu) 
first ; gram 

second. 

Do. do. . . 

.... 

lU 

Kambu 

Cholam and N&dim 
cotton. 

Cotton continues 
(sometimes cho- 
lam between rows 
of cotton). 

Grass. 


land, most of it goes to the sea or to fertilize the wet lands. Hence the serious deteriora- 
tion of dry lands, on which 8 to 10 bushels of grain in husk or 30 lb. of clean cotton is 
often a good crop and 4 to 6 bushels an ordinary crop. Until every man lives, etc., on his 
own field this must continue under present prejudices ; that every roan should void 
himself in or for his field is the aim alike of the sanitarian and the agriculturist ; artificial 
manures are too expensive for the ryot, and it is essential either that the direct Mosaic 
plan, or the indirect Flemish, German and Japanese plan, be deliberately adopted (see 
Appendix.) 

** C/. the saying uiLt—iii “ Crop according to season.” 
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It is, however, understood that certain crops cannot he grown year 
after year, e.g., sugar-cane is found to exhaust the soil and is followed 
by cereals ; turmeric is grown only once in three years and is followed by 
ragi and paddy. Moreover, on all red and gravel lands cotton succeeds 
kambu and pulses almost invariably ; as elsewhere explained, the cotton 
is sown with the cereals and remains after that has been reaped ; after 
standing for three years, it is in turn removed and either kambu is again 
sown or gram. 

Heed selection . — It is not certain whether seed is hahitmlly selected 
for its good qualities, or whether ordinary grain is used. From the 
experience of the ryot and from his known practice in paddy and 
cotton, it is most probable that all ryots know, and the better class 
practise, seed selection. Both in paddy and cotton only the plumpest, 
ripest, and soundest seeds are selected and stored for sowing. No 
precautions against disease, such as steeping or pickling, are observed so 
far as is known. Continuous pedigreeing is unknown, though it would 
be very useful and easily carried out in the gardens. 

Quantities of seed . — Indigenous practice knows nothing of thin sow- 
ing except in garden cultivation. In ordinary dry lands the seed is 
sown thickly and the superfluous plants removed by interploughing 
about a month or six weeks afterwards.*^ But whether thinner sowing 
in paddy would pay as it does in wheat is unknown. Cholam and 
kambu, when grown in gardens, are usually sown broadcast, but are 
then sown very thinly, viz., 11 or 12 lb. per acre. In wet lands seed 
is extravagantly used, about 80 to 100 lb. being required in the trans- 
planting method, and somewhat less in the broadcasting process. In 
the former method there is imdue crowding of the seedlings in the 
nursery, leading to suffocation of many plants and to a weakly condition 
of others, so that from six to ten seedlings are planted out in each 
bunch. The expenditure of seed is so great as compared, say, with 
ragi, which is also transplanted and requires only 6 to 12 lb., that it 
would well repay special examination. On 87,000 acres of paddy the 
seed now expended is about 3,100 tons, value Es. 1,40,000. 

Sowing . — Modes of sowing are four, viz., broadcast, in lines, by 
transplantations from nurseries, and from cuttings or roots. All sowing 
is done by hand, the drill not being known, though habitually used 
above gh4ts in Mysore. On dry land the only exception to the broad- 
cast rule is the sowing of castor and pulses sown with kamhu, cholam 
or s4mei ; after the kambu is sown, furrows are driven a few feet apart, 
a woman follows behind the plough and drops the seed at short inter- 
vals, and is followed by another plough which turns the eaith over the 
seed ; hence the regular lines of beans, &o., observed in kambu. 


There is in fact a proverb s.(^, '‘Sow thickly and plough 

out (superfluous plants) this is said to apply to kambu only. 
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Garden sowing differs according to crop ; after thorough ploughing, 
some crops, e.g., cholam, are sown broadcast, and the land subsequently 
formed into square beds for irrigation ; others, e.g., ragi and tobacco, 
are sown in nurseries and transplanted to beds already prepared. For 
details vide “ Crops.” 

Wet land is sown in different ways according to crop ; broadcast, 
as the common sorts of paddy, transplanted, as ragi or samba paddy, 
or by stem or root cuttings, as sugar-cane, plantains, sweet potato, and 
turmeric, etc. 

Ordinary dry sowing is generally mixed ; when the three-year cotton 
is sown on red soil, it is mixed with kambu and a little pulimanji {H ibis- 
ms cannaUnus) with castor or beans in furrows, or it is sown with 
cholam or gingelly in hot weather ; when the kambu, etc. are reaped, 
the young cotton is left to grow ; similarly on black soil, coriander, thenei, 
or Bengal-gram is grown with cotton. Gingelly is also mixed with 
castor, cotton, and dholl and sown on dry lands in April-May. Sdmei 
is often sown broadcast, with dholl in lines. On garden lands when 
turmeric is planted, castor, onions, and pulimanji are usually put down, 
chiefly to shade the turmeric, or yams (senei-kilangu) are planted with 
it. Groimd-nut is planted usually with ragi. Other mixtures wiU be 
noticed under crops ; variations are to be found m every taluk. 

Transplanting . — This mode of sowing is chiefly used for the samba 
(cold weather) rice crop, and for ragi and tobacco ; with rice the choice 
between broadcast sowing and transplanting depends on the cost and 
season, and the energy, custom, etc. of the cultivator. Buchanan 
mentions that it was not regularly practised in Erode, though it was in 
Satyamangalam, where the rents (kists) were high ; it is now universal 
for both first and second crop in almost aU Erode lands, and has lately 
been introduced by an Erode ryot into his lands imder a tank, an 
example followed by others when they saw the improved yield. Except 
on dry lands, ragi is never grown otherwise than by transplantation. 
The plants are usually kept in the nursery from four to six weeks, 
removed when about a span above ground, and planted out neatly in 
small bunches by women. 

Seeds are not steeped in any mineral preservative, but sometimes 
cow-dung water is used with cotton to prevent adherence, and it may 
be, as a stimulant ; paddy is steeped either in plain or in cow-dung 
water, and the treatment is such as to hasten germination by moisture 
and warmth. Cholam is also sometimes steeped for a short time in 
warm water. 

Interphughing . — Weeding is regularly carried on, but usually only 
once on dry lands. The interploughing, which takes place when the 
crop is about a span high, removes both the superfluous plants and 
weeds and opens the soil to the air, and this is often all that is done to 
common crops. In wet lands the water keeps down most of the weeds. 
In garden lands the soil is kept very clean, the denseness of the crop 
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materially assisting in preventing weeds. The weedings given will be 
described under each crop, it being premised that there are variations 
among ryots, as amongst farmers everywhere, weeding being in propor- 
tion to the industry, skill and capital of the ryot. Amongst poorer ryots, 
and for catch crops such as gram sown in November, very little, if any, 
weeding is given, and the crop, already poor, is ehoked by weeds. It 
is frequently admitted by the ryots themselves that the area cultivated 
is in excess of the capacity for proper cultivation, and this is notably 
shown in the weediness of many of the poorer lands. Interploughing 

is, however, invariable on dry lands ; when kambu and cholam are from 

a span to a foot high, they are regularly ploughed through to open the 
soil, destroy superfluous plants and weeds, and to throw the cultivation 
into a certain regularity. The importanee of the practice is recorded 
in the proverb ^uQ^nuinr Ljeirds^eu)^ iS^^Qe^uirif, 

“ Attend to the thick-grown plants first.” Similarly, three year cotton 
is regularly interploughed when rain falls, and gram and even kamhu 
are then occasionally sown. It is, and is regarded as, a most important 
item of practice, and in dry years, when interploughing at the proper 
season is difficult, kambu is often choked by weeds and for want of air 
to the soil. A frequent remark upon a weedy, ill-conditioned field is 
that the ryot has too much land for his means. 

Reaping . — Reaping is performed in various ways, and the results to 
the soil vary with the practice. Only certain crops are cut, and the 
stubble left to rot in the soil ; wet and garden crops are usually treated 
in this way, and cholam on dry land, but the staple dry crops, viz., 
kambu, pulses and cotton, are all dragged up by the roots. The ears 
of ragi in gardens are plucked as they ripen ; similarly, in dry lands, 
the ears of kambu are first cut off, say in October and November, but 
the stalks are left until the pulse harvest in J anuary-February, when 
the whole is pulled up together. Cotton is treated in the same way, one- 
year cotton being rooted up at the close of the picking and other cotton 
usually in the fourth year ; hence by cotton cultivation, lint, seed, and 
wood are totally removed from the soil. Kambu stalks are used for 
fodder, fuel, and thatch, cotton stalks for fuel and for coarse tatties. 
Paddy, ragi and cholam straw are carefully stacked for sale or fodder, 
the straw being no inconsiderable part of the value of the crop. 

Threshing . — Threshing is not peculiar except that a sort of ferment 
is caused in some cases before threshing ; e.g., ragi ears are heaped, 
covered with straw for a few days, and afterwards dried and threshed. 
Threshing is usually done by cattle in the Eastern fashion. 

Paddy is generally threshed twice, once by hand and once by 
cattle. The first is performed with great ease and celerity owing to 
paddy being cut when dead ripe ; a good siied bimdle is handed by a 
woman to the thresher, who, with a single motion passes a cord round 

it, strikes it one heavy and one light blow on the ground, and tosses it 
to the stack nearly cleared of grain. One great objection to Carolina 
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paddy was that it could not be threshed in this simple and rapid way. 
The grain which results from this threshing {^Seututsf-) is the finest and 
ripest, and seed is always selected from it. 

Pasture . — This all important subject receives little attention, though 
more than has been supposed. In taluks such as Dhardpuram and 
Kariir, many fields are permanent pastures, either natural or sown.^® 
The fields, though stony, afford a good deal of pasture between June 
and February, but very little is to be found during the hot interval, 
and it is this trying break that, where forests and hills are not avail- 
able, prevents cattle from thriving as they might ; disease also fre- 
quently breaks out after the first rains, when the sudden growth of 
grass is greedily devoured. The herbage is coarse, wiry and tussocky, 
and there is no sward as in English pastures. Artificial pastures are 
comparatively rare, but in some taluks, notably the above two, the 
practice of ploughing and sowing lands for pasture is practised. 
Haridli and an indigenous grass called kolei-kattei are sown, the latter 
most frequently ; it is a very tall wiry grass, running rather to tus- 
socks, so that a Coimbatore pasture little resembles those of England. 
It gives good feeding to judge by the prices paid. The lands are 
ploughed in the hot-weather rains and grass seed sown either by itself 
or mixed with cholam, gingelly, etc. ; if the north-east monsoon is good, 
cattle are turned in to graze in the following January, nine months after 
sowing ; they graze through the hot-weather till the early rains of the 
south-west monsoon. Grass is occasionally sown with gram in Septem- 
ber, sometimes with kambu in July. The land is usually manured 
when the grass is sown, and thereafter the cattle grazing on it for 
several months in the year manure it. The pasture lasts for many 
years, and is then again ploughed and re-sown, or broken up for crops. 
Pasture growing is often a better speculation than crop growing, as a 
field of 8 or 10 acres will be grazed by as many cattle at from 4 annas 
to ] rupee per month for several months. In addition to the grasses 
sown (usually hariali and kolei-kattei), other grasses, such as vennei, 
mattankdy [Cynosurus Egyptia), ilei {Panicum marginatum), somi-kodi, 
and naripayathdn-kodi grow spontaneously. No attempt is made to 
adapt the soil or to use other grasses. It is stated that the use of 
saltpetre for hygroscopic purposes would much improve pastures ; this 
can be got good, but no longer cheap. The three-year cotton fields also 
yield a good deal of pasture, and as cattle and ponies do not touch the 
cotton, they are regularly turned in to graze. 

A good deal of grass is grown near wells along the water-courses, 
etc., and this is gathered or grazed. Nullahs, which are frequently 
edged with banks of turf more nearly approaching English turf than 


“ ly. the proverb .^0Sssrffi/rLl«a5i_ s8iLt—<si^t}i QsiLi^iresr ^ssrunTiLemL. 

li 0(SLlt_/r6ar, “ Ruin awaits the man who gives up pasture or who sells a 
bullock that was oi use to him.” 
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any except that in tank beds, paddy-fields after the crop is cut, and the 
water-spread of tanks beyond the deep bed, also give a considerable 
amount of pasture. In the taluks bordered by hills (Bbavani, Satya- 
jnangalam, Coimbatore, Polldcbi and LTdamalpet), the cattle are sent 
to the hills in large numbers for the dry weather, large herds and pens 
being frequently met with ; the conflicting views of foresters and ryots 
on this subject demand consideration. The other taluks have no such 
resorts. 

It has been supposed that the district once abounded in good grass 
lands, that these have disappeared and been brought under cultivation, 
and that this, especially as regards the best pastures, was brought 
about by a change in the assessment some years ago, by which ryots 
who had been accustomed to hold pasture lands on puttah at one-fourth 
of the assessment were permitted to do so only if no other person was 
willing to take up the land for arable culture at the full rent. This 
opinion will be removed by the following information. 

In 1800 Buchanan inspected the district with special attention to 
its agriculture, and he expressly states that only the worst lands were 
left for grass, and were either common or fetched only a trifling rent 
(assessment, not economic rent), usually about 4 annas per acre ; some- 
times this was broken up for gram at one-fourth of the full survey 
assessment. Mr. Campbell also in 1832 mentions the grass lands as 
“ inferior soils ” (Fifth Eeport, reprint, second edition). These asser- 
tions and the revenue statistics show that all the best lands were 
under cultivation early in the century, and only the poorer sorts were 
left untilled ; it is these that were the so-called grass lands, part of 
which were held on puttah, part formed the large area of poor lands 
that were classed as Government waste and were taken into puttah 
only after 1855 ; of these the puttah grass lands were those known as 
ayen-piUu, while the Government waste' lands were subject to the 
paravu-pillu rent. 

Ayan-pillu . — In other districts the lands held on puttah, but not 
cultivated, were excluded from the jamabandi and remissions granted, 
only the cultivated area beiug charged for ; in Coimbatore it was 
originally customary to charge full assessment for all puttah lands, 
whether waste or cultivated, and as this was considered hard at then 
prices, the custom of allowing one-fifth of the total holdings to be held 
on so-called grass rent (ayan-pillu-vari) at one-fourth of the assessment 


Buchanan has not distinguished between the ayan-pillu and paravu-pillu lands the 
former being puttah lands held at one-fourth assessment, the latter Government wajte, 
rented while waste at a small rate and occasionally let out on gram cowle tenure 

The discussions on the gram cowle tenure show that the lands which came under that 
cultivation were only the very poor lands which could hardly give any return for cultiva- 
tion, and ryots were consequently allowed to run their chance for a single year at a time 
at the very low rate of from 2 to 4 annas per acre, sometimes to take advantage of the 
season especially in years of bad rainfaU, sometimes to “ test the capabilities of the soU.” 
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■was introduced. This remission, which amounted to about one-seventh 
of the total land revenue, was not on particular fields, but on the whole 
holding, and a ryot might graze or till his fields at pleasure. No custom 
existed of granting puttah lands thus held to other ryots if willing to. 
cultivate them ; on the contrary, they were part of a ryot’s regular 
farm (patkat) and were held as indefeasihly as his other lands. But as 
population and prices rapidly advanced, especially after 1855, these 
lands became more profitable for tillage than for pasture, and were 
broken up by the owners themselves, and other and stiU poorer lands 
taken up for grazing from the Government waste area ; the necessity 
for what was really, a remission having ceased with the doubling of 
prices, the remission was gradually brought to an end by permanently 
charging full assessment for all lands whenever changed from grass to 
arable, so that in 1875 the grass remission had almost died out by the 
spread of cultivation. It will thus be seen that the rule was precisely 
opposite to that supposed ; up to 1880 (new settlement) a ryot might, 
so long as he chose, hold indefeasihly up to one-fifth of his patkat 
land as pasture at one-fourth of its true assessment, and it was only 
charged full rates when cultivated, which could be by himself only and 
not by others ; hence the rule was a distinct premium on retention of 
land under grass, and not an incentive to breaking it up. Ha'ving 
practically died out by 1880, the remission was abolished at the new 
settlement. 

Param-pillu . — The paravu-pillu tenure was different ; the land 
under this denomination was the unoccupied Government common waste 
land not held on puttah ; the privilege of grazing this “ scattered grass 
land ” was usually rented to the village or ■nllage headmen, provided 
no one wanted it or any part of it for cultivation. This land has 
almost disappeared, having been taken into puttah by the various ryots 
when their other and better lands were broken up as stated above, and 
it is this land only, the poorest of the poor, that lay wholly waste and 
unprofitable for tillage till the rise of prices after 1855, which came 
under the rule above noted ; it is this land which was the sole reserve 
from which an increasing population could obtain land for cultivation. 
Moreover, the land taken up for cultivation or into puttah was not 
jungle or pasture properly so called, and there was more gain in fodder 
than loss in their being taken up. In 1817 Mr. Drury stated that the 
period of grazing on the waste lands was confined to four months, October 
to January, “ for after the month of January the grass is so withered 
as not to he worth preserving.” It has been supposed that the many 
myriads of acres taken up of late years were jungles which supplied 
pasture and fodder and fuel, and probably modified the cHmatio 
conditions of the district by promoting rainfall. But the report of 
Buchanan shows that the district in 1800 was very bare of trees, and 
in 1807* Mr. Hodgson, who was specially deputed to report ou the 
district, states that it is a high open tract “ almost destitute of trees 
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and but little overrun with jungle ; its soil is stony and generally very 
poor.” In 1838 Mr. Babington stated that “ in a district so destitute 
as this is of wood, it seems rather desirable to encourage this description 
of cultivation,” viz., that of. topes and orchards. From early in the 
century the occupied area was very large, so that the little jungle there 
was had fallen to almost nothing long before 1875 {vide statistics of 
occupied area, etc.). Moreover, this so-called jungle was nothing but 
the bare open land which was the subject of the “ paravu-pillu ” tenure 
or of “ gram cowle, ” and there is nothing in the records regarding 
jungle properly so called except on the borders of hills. The miscon- 
ception is probably due to the word “ kddu, ” ordinarily supposed to 
mean “ jungle, ” a word which usually begets the idea of forests and 
woods ; in Coimbatore “ kadu ” simply means and is used to denote 
dry land, whether occupied, cultivated, or waste. It must be clearly 
understood that the grass lands of which the ryots bemoaned the loss, 
and “ the jungle ” supposed to have disappeared, are one and the same, 
viz., the poorest dry lands wholly untilled and unoccupied, and pro- 
ducing on their stony and sterile surface a few straggling and stunted 
bushes and a little coarse, hardy grass. The better grass lands held 
ancestrally by the ryots have been broken up by their owners at their 
own pleasure and for their own profit, and the increase in occupied 
area has, on a comparison of existing facts with Mr. Hodgson’s 
description, led to a great increase in tree growth.*® 

Fodder . — Fodder crops grown as such are rare, but the practice 
is known throughout the district and is occasionally followed. In the 
Kangyam division of Dhirapuram, where the best cattle are still 
reared, there is a regular practice in Pebruary-March of growing either 
cholam or kambu (chiefly the former) under well-irrigation ; this is 
called adar = close, crowded) cholam from its being sown 

closely so as to yield heavily, and is grown at any time that fodder may 
be wanted. It is cut down before earing and affords considerable pro- 
vision during the hot weather. Fodder crops are not grown on dry 
lauds ; there is considerable pasture except in the hot weather, and as it 
is unusual to get rain sufficient even for ploughing from the end of 
December to 15th April, no such crops are possible except on garden 
lands. Cholam straw is a favourite fodder and is carefully stacked for 
use ; the numerous stacks that dot the black cotton soil of Udamalpet 
and all gardens, are an agreeable feature in the landscape. Paddy, 
sdmei, and ragi straw are equally approved of ; kambu not much. 
The ryot excuses himself from growing fodder by alleging, and with 
some reason, that as his cholam fodder is little injured by growing 
to maturity, he grows cholam as a grain crop rather than as a fodder 
crop, for the double yield ; the expenses of weU irrigation in the hot 


1® The supposed hardship to the ryots by a supposed change in assessment has given rise 
to much misconception, and hence a somewhat lengthy treatment of the subject. The 
above section was written before reading Mr. Clogstoun’s account in his Settlement iteport ; 
his remarks tally and will be found on pages 60 to 53 of his report. 


26 
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weather are considerable, and few could afford to lose the grain of the 
crop. Nevertheless it is probable that a gram crop could profitably 
be raised in the April-May rains, either to be fed off by stock or 
ploughed in as green manure. 

Ensilage has not yet been practically tried ; the abundant coarse 
grass of the rainy weather might possibly be stored with advantage for 
the hot months. 

Irrigation . — This is of two kinds, wet land and garden, the former 
being from channels or tanks, and the latter from wells. The chief 
source of wet land irrigation is from channels or channel-fed tanks ; 
the total irrigable area of wet lands is 98,797 acres, or 3 per cent, of the 
total assessed area and 4 per cent, of the total occupied area. 

Channels and Channel-fed Tanks . — Every available acre under exist- 
ing sources is occupied, the occupancy right bearing a high sale value. 
As stated above, little actual manure is used for wet lands ; the silt of the 
water acts as manivre. Hence the object of the ryot is to get as much 
water as he can on to his land, and by sluices as big and numerous and 
difficult to shut as possible. The volume of water poured on to the lands 
probably averages a depth of 1 2 feet ** in the season, so that at only 20 
grains per gallon, about 4 tons (dry) of rich silt would be deposited, the 
water running clear from the field. This with the green manure and 
the droppings of cattle in the non-crop season accounts for the good 
yield. Wet cultivation is not really high cultivation ; the water keeps 
down the weeds and deposits the manure, so that the ryot has little to 
do ; it is really swamp cultivation and not real irrigated cultivation, 
the only difference between a paddy-field and a swamp being, that the 
water is not allowed to stagnate on the surface ; nothing but country 
paddy will grow on the regular wet lands when treated as usual ; ragi 
is sown generally in the higher and better drained fields,turmeric declines 
to grow in any but plots elevated a foot or two above the surrounding 
fields, and for betel, plantains, and sugar-cane a special practice is needed 
by which the water is drained from the soil by cross-drains, which are 
emptied by baling or by under-tunnels if the groimd is on the ordinary 
level. The consequence to the crop of this swamp cultivation is serious ; 
being now semi-aquatic and lateral-rooted, it has no strength or depth, 
and draws its supplies from the surface only in which its roots lie, 
so that a short cessation of supply, if it does not kill the crop, seriously 
reduces the outturn. If water be shut off for fifteen days except at 
certain stages of growth, or in the rainy weather, the yield wiU be seri- 
ously reduced, and this, though the surface soil would still be moist, and 

” Only the practice -will be here discussed ; for system, &c., vide “ Irrigation.” 

** Proverbially expressed as follows : — urruLiih siL® u^tu er(nf 

^ih(Sufr®, Put all the water you can, and old manure,” or again, to 

Uidsoiuis^Lf(^Q.3=iLiL£], “Nanjei close to sluice, and punjei close to 

» Twelve feet per crop is probably used, or rather wasted. On the Kalingarfiyan, at 
least m the upper villages. 
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that a foot below the surface would be water-logged.-“ Hence the troubles 
of ryots and revenue officers ; a breach in the channel, or a low channel 
involving supply by turns, is apt to damage the crops of the ryots and 
the temper of the Revenue and Public Works Department officers, 
especially where, as in this district, field sluices have no mechanical 
means of closure. In Amaravati irrigation there are two chief critical 
periods, viz., the ends of the two monsoons ; in September there is apt 
to be a low river and little rain, while if the north-east monsoon is a 
failure, the river gives very short supplies after December. The low- 
level xight-bank lands of the Kalingarayan, though more than wet 
enough for ordinary crops and saturated with sub-soil water, will grow 
no paddy unless the channel rises above 1 foot 75 inches at the aque- 
duct so as to pour a flood of water on the fields. If the soil of the fields 
under these sources were in really good condition, so that the roots of 
crops could utilize a good depth of soil instead of 3 or 4 inches, abund- 
ant crops would grow in all years, and the ryot would hardly mind a 
drought of several weeks. 

Another evil arising from the waste of water is the continual and 
universal difficulty felt by the lowest villages on a channel ; this being a 
matter of supply, will be fully discussed under “ Irrigation” and is men- 
tioned here to show how important a better style of cultivation would 
be ; in the upper villages by economizing water, in the lower villages by 
making a better use of the supply wliich is somewhat precarious. Ex- 
cept for the above two great reasons, the waste of water imder most 
works in this district is not very material, for it is to be noted (1) that 
unless at the tail ends of a few channels, there is usually no more land 
available for irrigation from existing sources, by reason of the level of 
the country ; (2) that the drainage water of one channel in a chain 
of channels irrigates the fields of the channel or channels below, either 
directly by flowing into the fields {cf. Pallapalaiyam, Karur and Pancha- 
made\d channels at Karur), or indirectly by returning to the river and 
thus supplying the lower channels : the Amaravati is a good instance of 
this. It is only occasionally that more land could be utilized, although 
it is probable that works could sometimes be extended in length {e.q., 
Kalingarayan) by engineering skill and State outlay. For further 
details vide “Irrigation.” 

Rain-fed Tank Irrigation . — This is very precarious, but is similar in 
character, the ground being swamped so long as water is available ; the 
crop withers or is very short if a full supply is not kept up ; hence 
the ryot seldom begins cultivation till the tank is full, and thus, where 
the tank is small, often loses the first supply. It is almost as wasteful 
as under channels, it being common to see a large sluice running full 

“ rt is worth considerinfr whether while spending crores of rupees in improving works 
of irrigation, a small percentage might not he usefully spent in ascertaining the best mode 
of rendering a paddy crop less wasteful and precarious, not by farm e.xperiments. where 
the locality and condition ran he selected, hut hy field experiments where existing circum- 
stances and rights, such as those of neighbours. levels. &-c , have to be taken into account. 
It is probably a matter of engiiicerins as much as of agiimlluie. 
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with only a few acres under cultivation. Under the smaller or more 
precarious tanks, wells are usually dug in the fields, by which, even with 
a poor supply, sugar-cane and plantains are freely raised {e.g., Puttur- 
pallapdlaiyam in Erode) ; in this case, the irrigation is rather that 
of wells aided by the percolation from the small tank supply. 

Baling to lands on the natural bank of channels is a good deal 
practiced, and such lands are very high priced and productive, having 
abundant water, a low lift, and a natural drainage ; the turmeric and 
other gardens of Erode are among the best lands in the district. Much 
more should be done in encouraging this class of irrigation (as by masonry 
channels led from the main channel), somewhat lower water-rates being 
charged to compensate for the longer lift as the lands recede from the 
channel ; it is by far the most economical mode of using the water. 

Well irrigation is altogether different ; the irrigation wells are large 
and costly, and as a rule sunk to, and into the, apparently solid rock, 
which is, however, more or less fissured and veined. Wells range from 
12 to 15 feet to 30 or 40 feet from the water to the trough, according to 
soil, situation, and season, so that the water is somewhat costly by the 
time it reaches the surface. From the trough it is led by an earthen 
channel sometimes 100 yards to the garden beds, which are small 
embanked spaces of 6 or 8 feet square ; a turn of the foot or hoe directs 
the water from bed to bed. The water is used with much care, about 
15 to 18 inches being the usual amount for a three or four months’ 
crop of ordinary cereals ; two fingers’ depth, or say 1^ inches, is usually 
considered the quantity let on, and this is given ten or twelve times 
during the crop, sometimes only eight to ten as in the case of cholam ; 
15 inches means 1,500 tons, or 336,000 gallons per acre. About one- 
third to two-fifths of an acre is watered per day, according to height of 
lift and strength of the bullocks, from an average well with a single lift, 
80 that, allowing for wastage along the channels, from 12,000 to 14,500 
gallons are raised per day from 25 to 20 feet, the bullocks working 
eight or nine hours. (For cost, machines, and so forth, vide “ Irriga- 
tion” sub voc. “Wells.”) With this quantity of water excellent crops of 
cereals are raised, the quantity contrasting strongly with the quantity 
used on wet lands for paddy, a grain inferior to the nutritious cholam 
andragi. In Karur, and occasionally elsewhere, paddy is grown under 
wells, and then requires watering every day ; for details see “ Paddy.” 
Wheat, which is grown with about eighteen to twenty-four such water- 
ings, yields an outturn of 1,300 lb. clean wheat, or 1,900 lb. wheat in 
husk.^' Owing to the well- worked soil and the moderate use of water, 
garden lands are usually porous, healthy soils, requiring but little 
improvement, chiefly in the character of the manure, to have no superior 
in crop-growing. On this point Mr. Eobertson’s remarks in paragraph 
• 

** As wheat is occasionally grown in gardens even in Erode taluk, it is possible that 
a better cultivation of the paddy lands there would give a large wheat crop in addition 
to a first crop of ragi, while in Coimbatore it is almost certain that this could be done ; 
whether this, if exported, could compete with American or North Indian wheat is a 
question. 
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68 of his report are of importance, though they appear to be general, 
and are hut slightly applicable to or intended for the Coimbatore ryot 
or his garden lands, in whioh the decaying stubble and remains of 
cholam, etc., fed to the cattle, village sweepings, and the droppings of 
the cattle and sheep provide a vast deal of humus, and which are tilled 
like the beds of a kitchen garden. 

“ Not only is it possible to reduce greatly*® the cost of lifting water from 
wells, but the water, after being raised, might be made to go a great deal 
further than it now does if proper means were taken. As a general rule 
the soils of the ryot contain but a very small percentage of organic matter, 
and the tendency of his farming is to reduce this smaU percentage still lower. 
The action of organic matter (humus) in the soil is well known ; it enables 
the soil to take up moisture from the air and to store up that moisture 
ready for the use of plants. An application of a quantity of water equal 
to half an inch of rainfall on a soil containing 5 or 6 per cent, of organic 
matter, will produce better and more continued effects than a quantity of 
water equal to one inch rainfall wiU on a soil containing 2 or 3 per cent, 
of organic matter, other conditions being equal. In other words, if the 
soil was profusely manured and tilled, the quantity of water that now 
suffices only for 3 acres would suffice for 6 acres, and the effective work of a 
well woidd be doubled. There would be no practical difficulty whatever in 
increasing largely the organic matter in the soils ; it would only be neces- 
sary that the ryot should use farm-yard manure in manuring his soil instead 
of burning the dung ** of his cattle, or that he should plough into the soil 
one or two green crops. Mr. Schiffmayer, in his experiments elsewhere 
reported, found that the soils of the Saidapet Experimental Farm had 
their powers of absorbing and retaining moisture increased 10 per cent, by 
the addition of 5 per cent, of organic matter.” 

The cereals grown are those of the dry land, hut varied by continual 
cultivation with water on well-tilled soil, which forces their growth, 

BO that garden varieties always arrive sooner at maturity. Kambu is 
called a 60 days’ crop instead of 90 to 120 as usual. 

The soil in which the well is sunk is of importance ; the water is 
frequently charged with salts and lime; this exactly suits tobacco, which 
is excellently grown ; it is well understood that water, brackish from 
the abundant salts (probably potassic from the decomposed felspar), 
is advisable for tobacco. The lime contained in the water also has 
important uses in cultivation, and it is probably due to the solution of 
these salts and to their presence in the soil that the comparatively poor 
soils of this district produce so favourably under wells. 

Drainage . — Draining is little practised, except on wet lands for special 
crops such as plantains, betel, and sugar-cane. It would be both unne- ’ 

“ It is questionable whether the cost can be much if at all diminished so long as atn«11 
gardens are cultivated separately ; the native lift is a simple contrivance for small areas 
and the power is applied on correct mechanical principles, and with the least friction, viz.’ 
by utilizing the weight of the cattle moving down an incline. ’ ’ 

_ As elsewhere stated, the Coimbatore ryot does not bum his cattle dung, but pens 
his cattle and sheep on the land which they are intended to manure, and ploughs in the 
whole droppings with viUage sweepings and other matters. Especially is this the case in 
gardens. — N. 
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cessaiy and impossible in most of the country, the surface soil being 
a thin porous stratum, usually resting upon hard semi-disintegrated 
rock (morumhu), hut in many wet lands and some gardens of kallar 
(alkaline, soapy) soil it would he of great use. Almost all paddy lands, 
even those with a good slope, hut especially those in flat or low places 
or on the upper natural hank of a channel, will he found to have a 
fairly porous upper soil, kept in _good order by deposits of silt and by 
quantities of green manure and rotten stubble, hut a stick pushed 
down will invariably meet within a few inches with a stiff, raw, soap- 
like clay as the sub-soil, completely water-logged with stagnant water, 
impervious to air and unfit for plant life. On many such lands, e.g., 
on the right hank of the Kalingarayan in the non-cultivation season, a 
heavy rain will stand for days and weeks, unable to pass off, stagnating, 
and filled with curious growths. The lateral root-growth of country 
paddy and the failure of deep-rooted exotic paddy is intelligible enough. 
It is well understood that turmeric and similar root crops grow better 
on garden than on wet lands, the former being porous and not swamp- 
ed ; on wet lands, if half-grown turmeric or ragi turns sickly and 
yellow, the fact is at once attributed by the ryots to “ usaval tannir ” 
or sub-soil water, and investigation proves them to be correct. The 
ryot’s water goes over instead of through his land. This matter is one 
which would repay field investigation and experiment.^* 

Similarly, kallar or soapy dry lands would be improved by draining ; 
this alkaline soil, which is common, retains water, so that the surface 
becomes completely water-logged ; sub-soil drains would remove this 
difficulty. In a case near Coimbatore, drained only partially by a 
lateral ditch, the result was that the ground near the drains gave a 
healthy crop, while the rest failed or nearly so. 

Cultivation Seasons . — These are very well defined, depending, of 
course, on the regular monsoon rains, but variations are found in several 
localities. 

Generally speaking, wet cultivation begins with the south-west 
monsoon or nearly from 1st June. All the rivers (Bhdvani, Cauvery, 
Amardvati, Noyil) are chiefly fed by that monsoon, and are generally 
in flood then. With this monsoon it is usual to grow a three months’ 
(kdr) crop of paddy or ragi, followed in Ootober-November by the 
regular or samba crop of paddy with the north-east monsoon. A 


^ The general drainage of paddy lands is a prohlem which will tax both agricultural, 
revenue, and engineering skill. The rights of one i-yot to the water flowing from his 
neighbour s field must beronsidered and settled, a matter of no small difficulty. But to 
put the most valuable lands of the country into a thoroughly healthy condition, capable of 
Rowing any crop, would be a task at once profitable and attractive. If the Kalingarayan 
irrigated area is now a valuable property and a smiling garden, what will be its value and 
productive power when agricultural combined with engineering science shall have 
regulated its field supply , drained its fields and rendered its soils healthy, so that a weekly 
tum (murei) of a couple of inches shall suffice for its ordinary crops, the irrigable area 
doubled or trebled by the then possible lengthening of the channel, valuable crops made 
cultii-able on thousands of acres whenever desired, and a vast amount of nutritious 
food produced in lieu of a moderate amount, chiefly of starch. 
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proverb says ■sn-tr^^sa^si'^ Qld^ulLQ eas'^juSirsj jBusQwissmQlLa, “ Throw 
away your nursery seedlings after Karthigel (November-December).'’ 
On single- crop lands where the water-supply is more precarious, it is 
usual to cultivate only a samba crop helped by the rains of the north- 
east monsoon, which in the plains of this district are heavier than those 
of the south-west. Other varieties of crop are grown, for which see 
“ Crops.” The usual season ends in March, but in some places {e g., 
Dhdrdpuram) a catch crop of gingelly is grown as a third crop, the soil 
being still damp, and the crop aided by April and May rains. 

Garden lands are often occupied by crops for nearly the whole year 
and in nearly all there are two crops. In general, cultivation begins 
about June with a kambu or ragi crop ; in October-November a eholam, 
tobacco, wheat, or chilly crop is put down, and in the hot weather from 
March a eholam or kambu crop is frequent. Circumstances differ a 
good deal according to places and previous crops, one tract of country 
having nearly ripe kambu or ragi crops in August, while in others the 
ragi transplanting may be only beginning ; much depends on the April- 
May rains or their absence. But March for sowing the hot-weather 
crop, June and July for the south-west monsoon crop, and October- 
November for the north-east crop are roughly correct. 

From January to April no crop on dry land is begun ; this is the 
harvest season and rain is neither expected nor beneficial, unless it be a 
shower in early January for late eholam or gram, and rain in March for 
pasture. April and May are the months for preparing the land by 
ploughing, and any amount of rain may usefully fall ; an occasional 
hot-weather crop (gingelly, eholam, etc.) is also grown. With July the 
ordinary sowing season begins. Seasons vary somewhat with the taluk; 
in Erode it is “ Adi-pattam ” (July- August), and hardly any crop is 
ever grown before then unless the May- June rains are good. This 
season is general,*^ but in Pullachi it is naturally earlier, beginning with 
the south-west monsoon in Vaydsi (May- June). In this season are 
raised the staple cereals both on red and black soils, kambu with pulse 
being sown on red soils and eholam on black. With the rains of 
October and November eholam and gram are grown on red and gravel 
soils ; the proper season for gram however being earlier,%uz., in Sep- 
tember, especially when the south-west rains are late for kambu, which 
ought to be sown in July- August so as to be reaped or to have finished 
flowering before the heavy rains of the north-east monsoon. Cotton 
is sown mixed with kambu on red and gravel soils in the south-west 
sowings, and cotton alone, or with coriander, etc., on black soils in 
October. Almost the only hot-weather dry crops are eholam and 
gingelly, which are grown with dholl, etc., to a small extent, chiefly in 
the north of Dhdrapuram, and in Karur with the rains of April-May ; 
these frequently fail from want of sufficient rain. In Karur a eholam 
and gingelly crop is also grown in July-August, being usually ready 
for harvest in October. 


“ Cf. proverb ^i^uuLLu.Lii Qfiis). ^eis>/S, “Try to sow in the season of Adi.” 
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Outturn .^ — This is a question of very great difficulty, and Buchanan 
remarks that not less than ten years should he spent on this special 
enquiry with numerous field experiments, before accurate information 
could be given. Results vary immensely according to soil, situation, 
water-supply, season, the ryot, and other factors. It has been asserted 
that the outturn has greatly diminished, and ryots have boldlv declared 
that they themselves had noticed this fact. Were the official statistics 
of the former settlement (1800 and 1807) trustworthy, they might 
easily he quoted to prove just the contrary,^' and Buchanan’s enquiries 
would corroborate this contradiction ; unfortunately no reliance can be 
placed on either set of figures, the former because they are evidently 
incorrect, the latter because they are often impossible, contradictory, 
and as stated by himself, the result of ridiculous assertions either by 
Tahsildars or ryots. As stated elsewhere, ordinary ryots are too ready 
to mislead, too ignorant or too inaccurate, to be worthy of any belief in 
such matters, nor is it intelligible how lands cropped for thousands of 
years, as the best lands have been, should suddenly, i.e., within twenty 
or thirty years, show a marked diminution of produce. The poorer lands 
have only lately (since ] 855) come under cultivation. 

For the outturn of paddy on wet lands the settlement figures on 
which the settlement is based are of great value, as they depend on 
numerous (1,572) measurements, mostly by Mr. Clogstoun in person, 
and the rest by his subordinates. The Satyamangalam kdr yield in 
150 experiments averaged 1,815 Madras measures of paddy per acre 


“ In this chapter the outturn has been stated in measures and pounds. The ordinary 
local measure holding 3f Ih. of second-sort rice and 2f lb. of paddy has been takeJi as the 
unit, and measures have been turned into pounds according to the particular grain. The 
tables in the Appendix may be consulted for the measures of the district. Mr. Clogstoun’s 
tables are, however, in Madras measures holding 3f lb. of clean rice and lb. of paddy. 

A few instances from the official record of Coimbatore rates (Selection No. XXX from 
Government Kecords) will prove the above assertion. For the southern division, first-class 
black dry lands were stated to yield only 600 Madras measures of cholam per bullah of 
3'82 acres, or 157 (= 7i bushels) per acre ; this was also stated for ragiand kambu, which 
as compared with cholam are seldom grown as dry crops on black soils. On first-class red- 
dish black loam — one of tt’e best producing soils — kambu was said to produce only 141 
Madras measures (= 65 bushels) per acre. The 1875 or new settlement figures for two poor 
years, upon actual experiments numbering 1,540, were 161,201, and 217 Madras measures 
for cholam, kambu, and ragi respectively for the whole soils of five taluks then under report, 
and these soils included much of the poorest land not under occupation at all at the former 
settlement. Hence the average outturn on the first-class lands must be considerably higher. 
For first-class garden lands in the northern division, 396 Madras measures were put down 
as the outturn for two crops per acre, or 198 (= 1 pothi = 9 bushels) per crop ; now-a-days 
4 pothis = 36 bushels is a maximum, and 3 pothis = 27 bushels an average outturn per 
crop ; the figures for garden lands in the southern division were considerably lower both 
for cereals, chillies, tobacco, etc. First-class wet land (Erode and Satyamangalam) was 
said to produce in two crops only 762 Madras measures per acre or 508 for the first and 
254 for the second crop. The recent settlement experiments show 1,200 Madras measures 
for a single crop to be not uncommon on first-class land, and 1,800 ditto for two crops. 
The old figures were probably not believed in, and were possibly adopted to bring the 
assessment, theoretically stated as one-third or two-fifths of the gross, into tolerable 
barony with existing gross assessments. If however they did approximate to the truth, 
existing onttums consideiably exceed former outturns on all lands then under cultivation! 
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i.e., 657 i Madras measures (= 2,218 lb. = 34| bushels) of clean rice, 
value Es. 65 or 70. It is to be remembered that the year was a very 
good one for wet crops. The following table gives the settlement 
figures ; the yield is in Madras measures : — 


First group. 


Middling. 



27 
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The next table contains the figures obtained for this manual after 
various enquiries in several taluks, and are average maximum yields 
stated by the ryots themselves; they are for channel-fed lands only 
except in Palladam, and are in terms of pounds avoirdupois of paddy ; 
the Dhardpuram and Erode figures are probably the nearest to accuracy. 


Taluk. 

Single crop — 
^mba. 

First crop — 
Kuru%"ei, kc. 

Second crop — 
Mulagi Samba, &c. 

Seed. 

Outturn. 

Seed. 

Outturn. 

Seed. 

Outturn. 

4 

Dhdr^puram . . . , 

75 

(«) 3,000 

150 

2,400 

100 

2,400 

Erode 

75 

2,880 

80 

2,400 

80 

2,400 

Kariir 

90 

(5) 2,250 

60 

2,250 

60 

2,250 

Palladam 

100 

2,400 





PolUchi . . 

100 

2,700 





Udamalpet 


•• 

160 

(c) 1,800 

1.50 

1,800 

Average . . 

88 

2,640 

no 

2,212 

97* 

2,212 


(a) The Erode single-crop return is probably slightly understated. 

(b) The Kardr single-crop return is certainly understated: one ryot in 1880-81 staled 
the yield of a Hni (1'32 acres) at 1,700 Madias measures = 1,275 per acre; this was, 
however, a bumper crop. The Cauvery- watered lands in Kardr are worth from 400 to 
1,000 rupees per acre and are rented to Pullars at from 1,350 to 2,700 lb. of paddy per 
acre per year, the tenant paying all cultivation expenses and the landowner the Govern- 
ment assessment. 

(c) The Udamalpet yield is much understated; the irrigation is the best on the 
Amaravati. The single-crop yield has not been enquired into. 

The following interesting details have been given by a respectable 
ryot who personally farms 3 acres of good wet land near Erode under 
the KaHngarayan channel : — 


Nature. 

Expenses per crop. 

Receipts. 


Quantity, 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Profit. 


Ploughing 


RS. A, 


RS. 

RS. 

.50 head-loads . . 

6 0 

10 sellagays 
(2,400 lb.) 
of grain. 

40 

Green-mannring 


4 0 



Seed . . , , 

85— 120 1b. .. 

3 0 

Straw 

*7 


Transplanting . . 
Weeding, reaping, and 

20 labourers . . 

2 8 




hand- threshing 

14 do. 

1 12 




liullock-threshing 


0 12 




Total . . 

.... 

18 0 


47 

29 


The above is for a single crop ; for two crops the profit will be 
Es. 58. The Government assessment with road-cess and irrigation- 
ce.ss is about Rs. 18, so that the net profit for two crops is Es. 40. If 
the ryot lets out the land he will get ten sellagays of paddy per acre 
for the year, value Es. 40, out of which he pays the assessment. On 
the best KaHngarayan wot lands Eullars often give a rent of three- 
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fourths of the grain, retaining one-fourth for themselves and the whole 
of the straw, while the o^vner pays the assessment. It is said that the 
straw pays them for the cost of cultivafion, they themselves doing 
the whole of the labour required. 

Gardens . — The outturn on garden lands is very considerable, and crop 
for crop is four or five times that of the average of dry lands, other 
than black cotton, at all events over a series of years, if not in ordinary 
years. It is to he remembered that in about two out of five years dry 
crops are extremely scanty, whereas since wells seldom fail except in, 
very bad years, and then probably only for one crop, the ryot usually 
gets a good outturn. Fui-ther, most of his manure goes to his garden, 
which occupies his most devoted attention ; this is another source of 
abundance. Again, these soils are usually the choicest of all, lying 
in bottoms which have received the wash of the uplands. Further, 
taking money- value into consideration, the garden produce fetches more 
than even an equivalent quantitj" of dry-land produce, since the cereals 
and pulses are usually of better quality, and to this it may be added 
that crops are produced, such as tobacco, chillies, wheat, turmeric and 
so forth, which will not grow on dry lands. Finally, a garden will 
produce regularly two and even three crops per year, or five in two 
years, whereas but few lands, black cotton lands included — and those 
but very seldom — can possibly produce two crops. The money produce 
of garden land compared with that of dry over a seines of years is at 
least five to one, and this is corroborated by the old garden rates, 
which were based originally upon a share of the wop. The following 
table abstracts the produce of the chief crops on garden lands. Maxi- 
mum yields are given ; average yields one-third or one-fourth below 
maximum : — 


Crop. 

Seed in 
pounds, 
(average). 

Outturn- in 
pounds. 

Rupees. 

Paddy (Karur) .. .. .. 

100 

3,000—4,300 

60—85 

Cholam 

! „ 1 
i j. 

2,660 

32 

Kambu 

2,449 

32 

Ragi 

2,520 

38 

Thenei 

J \ 

2,440 

32 

Wheat (in husk") 

90 

2,000 

56 

Tobacco . . 


1,800 

100 

Turmeric 


3,000—5,000 

120—200 

Sweet potato 


70—100 

\ ams . . . . . , 


6,250 

180 

Betel leaf (see “ Betel ”) in 3 years . . 


480 

Onions 



Chillies 

• • 

3,000—4,000 
pakka measures. 

60—80 


Punjab . — To gauge the outturn on these lands is a matter of great 
difficulty ; every field differs in every year, according to soil, ryot, 
season, &c. In considering outturns it is to be remembered that pulses 
are almost always grown with kambu and are expected tO' pay the kist, 
and thqt non-annual cotton is grown along with kambu and remains as 
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a young crop after the hamhu is removed. Similarly eholam, gingelly, 
dhoU, and castor are grown together, sdmei and <^oll and so forth. 
Hence the yield of a crop is usually not the total yield of the field. 
Moreover, on the black soils and better red soils, especially near hills, 
two crops are often grown, e.g., eholam followed by cotton, or eholam or 
gingelly with dhoU followed by gram. The outturns are only stated 
for a few crops, and will be found in the respective notices. On all 
lands the value of the straw is very considerable, and on an average 
may usually be taken to balance the maintenance of the plough 
bullocks. 

Cost of Cultivation . — This is a matter of greater difficulty than the 
preceding, owing to the impossibility of assessing the cost of labour. 
In most cases the ryot does most of the labour with his own family ; 
using his own cattle for ploughing and watering, and his own beasts 
and sheep for manuring. A ryot on being asked why he married a 
second wife, said that he wanted another field hand, and this is a fair 
example. This part of the expenses it is difficult to estimate. The 
interest on capital sunk in improvements, or in manure, which will last 
for several crops, is another item, and the whole is complicated by the 
occasional or frequent use of hired labour, according to circumstances. 
A proverb says, “ If you count up the cost the balance will be nil ” 
(e.(ip^auar sessrs^uurra Simi- 
larly, if the various items of labour be prieed in money, and that of his 
cattle charged at hiring rates, and the cost of manure added, it is often 
easy to show that cultivation is carried on at a loss, or at very small 
profits, or with a very slight surplus for maintenance, whereas the lands 
in question may be worth scores and even hundreds of rupees per acre, 
and are leased in thousands of acres at a rental of several rupees, while 
the ryots exhibit an aspect of prosperity in houses, cattle, jewels, and 
social observances. The cost entered in the tables (see Appendix) is 
based on the supposition that all labour, whether of men or animals, 
is hired, and is therefore a fictitious entry in so far as that labour is 
the ryot’s own ; it is to be understood that whenever, as is usual, a ryot 
and his family and cattle themselves labour, the real cost is that of the 
maintenance of the family and cattle, and that the surplus crop is 
therefore clear profit, and does not go towards maintenance. It will 
further be remembered that cattle cost practically little beyond that of 
wear and tear, and of some cotton seed, gram or oil-cake, since the straw 
of the crop and the grass of the waste land maintain them. The manure 
is also provided by these cattle and by some sheep and goats, which 
cost but little to keep and have a good sale- value. These two items 
ought therefore to be struck out of the table of costs or much reduced. 

» That is, after famUy expenses are defrayed. This was probably applicable to dry 
lands, or to wet lands in the ‘ ‘ good old days ” when former governments took in kind two- 
thirds, or at least haU of the gross outtnm, to which the ryots {teste Buchanan, A.D 18001 
were anxious to return, rather than pay Hyder’s assessments ranging up to fc. 30 per 
acre (in Satyamangalam) when prices were half of present prices. 
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The figures are based on special enquiries over several years, upon the 
settlement figures, and upon the known rates of agricultural wages, 
which may be assumed at about 1^ annas per day per head, since 
male labourers are usually hired by the year at 32 to 40 measures of 
dry grain, and petty allowances per month, while women, who are the 
casual labourers, are paid 1 anna or I5 per day. Occasionally as at 
harvest somewhat higher wages are paid. Near towns labour will be 
somewhat higher priced. The estimated cost of cultivation is noticed 
under several of the principal crops in order to explain the data on 
which the table figures are arrived at. 

The Settlement Department, after considerable enquiry, assumed 
rates for dry and wet lands, according to the following tables, in which 
the cost of ploughing is merely the depreciation of cattle, and does not 
include their maintenance ; this is provided for by the straw, etc., of 
the farm, which, on the other hand, finds no place in the settlement 
estimate of receipts, which takes account only of grain. Interest is also 
excluded, as the cattle do a good deal of extra work in the off-seasons. 
Mr. Clogstoun says : “ The cost of cultivation determined by me for dry 
land is, it will be seen, in all but the first rate of assessment greater 
than the value of half the produce, while the statement appended to 
paragraph 19, Part 1, shows that in the case of at least 123,996 acres,*® 
the cost of cultivation must be considerably less than half the produce, 
for half the produce is found to pay for the cost of cultivation and to 
give a return for capital also.” — (Settlement Eeport, p. 32.) Mr. 
Clogstoun considered these lands not to be very exceptional, and to 
represent at least half the area then under report ; garden lands were 
in general excluded. 


Class, 

. 

Taram. 

Rate of 
assess- 
ment. 

Cost. 

Ploughing 

cattle. 

Imple- 

ments. 

Seed. 

Manure. 

Labour. 

Total. 




RS. 

A. 

P. 

RS, A. P. 


R6 A. P. 

RS. A. 

P. 

RS. 

A. 

P. 


RS. 

A. 

p. 

RS. 

A. P. 

r 

1 

1 

12 

0 






r 

0 

8 

0 


1 

4 

2 

3 

6 4 

T3 


2 

1 

8 

0 







0 

8 

0 


1 

4 

2 

3 

6 4 

S 


3 

1 

4 

0 

, • 






0 

8 

0 


1 

4 

2 

3 

6 4 

T i 


4 

1 

0 

0 



^0 8 10 

0 4 

0<i 


0 

6 

0 


1 

2 

2 

3 

2 4 

u 


5 

0 

12 

0 







0 

4 

0 


1 

0 

2 

2 

14 4 

Q 


6 

0 

8 

0 











1 

0 

2 

2 

10 4 



7 

0 

6 

0 


J 




c 


• 



0 

9 

2 

2 

3 4 



1 

10 

8 

0 

) 









r 

6 

2 

10 

13 

2 10 



2 

9 

8 

0 

>300 










5 

2 

10 

12 

2 10 

• 


3 

8 

0 

0 











5 

2 

10 

12 

2 10 

0 


4 

7 

0 

0 



1 0 0 

1 0 

0 


2 

0 

0^ 


4 

2 

10 

11 

2 10 



5 

6 

0 

0 

) 










4 

0 

10 

10 

0 10 

a® 


6 

5 

0 

0 

200 










4 

0 

10 

8 

0 10 



7 

4 

0 

0 

) 










3 

8 

10 

7 

4 10 



8 

3 

8 

0 

) 










2 

0 

10 

4 

12 10 



9 

3 

0 

0 

14 0 


0 12 0 

0 12 

0 


, 



1 

2 

0 

10 

4 

12 10 


_ 

10 

2 

8 

0 

) 










2 

0 

10 

4 

12 10 


In the five northern taluks then under report. The table showed the lands sub- 
rented in those taluks, and will be found avi voc. “ Economical condition.” 
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On this it may be observed that the cost is too high for the poorest 
classes of dry land ; these do not get three ploughings, and seed does 
not cost more than 3 annas ; Es. 1 to 1-12 would probably be nearer 
the mark for the last two classes. 

The estimate for the first sis classes of wet land is certainly below 
the mark ; seed at 30 Madras measures is at least Es. 1-8 ; a common 
allowance for manuring is Es. 5, four cart-loads of green manure costing 
from Es. 6 to 8 being not uncommon, or fifty bundles at 1| to 1| annas 
each. The wet lands of the Karur and lower Kalingardyan lands, 
assessed at Es. 6, are manured heavily; the labour, moreover, is prac- 
tically the same on all the classes to No. 6, since these are either 
channel or river-fed tank lands and are highly cultivated, usually with 
transplanted paddy ; the land being somewhat poorer, and getting less 
irrigation silt, demands more manure and more labour. 

The costs of paddy cultivation, as stated by an Erode ryot, will be 
found mpra, sub voc. “ Outturn.” 

The difference between the cost of cultivation and outturn may be 
estimated by the rates of leases and the sale price of lands ; this ques- 
tion win be discussed under “ Economical condition.” 

Diseases . — These are various and wiU be mentioned under the crops 
attacked by them ; not much is known on the subject. 

Crops. — Paddy, rice, {Nellu), (Ori/za saiica ). — This is of almost end- 
less variety, but may be roughly dmded into three months (kar) and 
five months (samba) paddy ; the former is grown both as a first and 
second crop, the latter, save very occasionally, only as a second or single 
crop and in the cold weather. The best known varieties of these two 
sorts are tabulated below. Dry land paddy is also added, but is rare. 


Three months — Kir. 

Four to si.x month.s— Samba. 

Dry land. 

Kuruvei. 

Annathhnam. 

Aruvathim-kodei. 

Samba. 

Kalinj^arfiyan samba. 

Kartigai samba (four months). 
Molajji or Semmolagi, 

Suruna-velii. 


Either variety succeeds ragi or other so-called drj^ crop, or paddy. 
The treatment, season, and yield are different in each taluk owing to 
the variety of water-supply and soil. 

Common features are as follows : — 

First crop (kdr). The ground is prepared in June and July in the 
usual way by swamping, cross-ploughing several times, green manuring 
and smoothing with the beam. Seed is generally sown broadcast at the 
rate of from 24 to 30 Madras measures or from 1 to 1 1 bushels per acre ; 
in the fourth week the land is weeded and the plants thinned out if 
necessary, and bare places planted up. There is no subsequent weeding ; 
water is let on as often as possible, and harvest takes place in September- 
October. There are occasional exceptions to the rule, c.y., in some lands 
of Nerur (Karur taluk) samba is grown as a first crop from July to 
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January, being transplanted in the usual way ; kuruvei as a second 
crop, transplanted, from January to May ; kuruvei is, in other lands in 
this village, either sown broadcast or transplanted. 

The quantity of seed sown varies greatly according to the ryots, 
and this point is not clearly made out. In Erode, Kariir and Udamal- 
pet it is represented that sowing in nurseries takes more seed than 
sowing broadcast, whereas the reverse is said to be the case in other 
taluks. The estimates of seed everywhere seem excessive, e.g., 30 to 
30 measures (84 to 100 lb.) per acre transplanted, and from 24 to 60 
measures (68 to 168 lb.) for broadcast sowing. FuU inquiry, how- 
ever, shows that seed is used extravagantly ; the nurseries are sown so 
thickly that much must be wasted, and the seedlings are transplanted 
in bunches of from four to ten according to size and the quality of the 
ground. If the soil is rich and the plants good, four or five seedlings 
will form a bunch and be planted at from 6 to 8 inches apart. It might 
be ascertained by experiment whether the use of so much seed is needful 
or useful. 

Second-crop paddy (by which is understood a crop following a first 
crop either of ragi or other dry grain, or of paddy). This may be 
either kuruvei or samba. With good irrigation, as in Erode, the 
Cauvery channels of Kariir, and under the Amardvati in the better 
channels and in good seasons, samba is the rule as a second crop. 
This is usually transplanted from nurseries prepared in October. After 
the first crop is reaped in October, the land is again prepared by 
ploughing, green manuring, treading and levelling, and the seedlings 
rapidly transplanted in November-Dccember. 

There is little difference between the second crop and the single 
crop paddy either in yield, kind or season ; it may be briefly stated 
that as a rule, except in Satyamangalam, the first crop is a short crop 
to take advantage of the water and season before the chief crop is 
grown. The quantity of seed required is said somewhat to exceed that 
for the first crop. 

In certain taluks there are differences both in crop and in practice. 
In Polldehi, where the south-west monsoon brings considerable rain, and 
in a few lands in Udamalpet, paddy is grown on dry land, as a first 
crop. It is sown broadcast in J une and reaped in September-October. 
In Udamalpet the practice is similar to that in Pollachi, but is rare. 
In Karur, and occasionally elsewhere, samba and kuruvei paddy are 
grown in gardens as a cold- weather transplanted crop from November 
to March ; it is watered every day, a quantity equal to about one 
inch being let on after transplantation, for about ninety days out of four 
months, allowing for rain and a cessation of ten days before reaping ; 
according to experience, the surface of the soil must always be covered 
with water. Hence about 7 feet is the quantity raised and used, and 
about 6 inches falls as rain. The outtiun is heavy, probably owing to 
a good physical condition of the soil, viz., from 3,000 to 4,300 lb. The 
yield and the quantity of water used are noticeable ; the qirality is 
also said to be superior to that of wet land paddy. It is also to be noted 
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that paddy so cultivated sends down short tap-roots, which are wanting 
in wet land paddy ; this is readily explained by the difference in the 
condition of the sub-soil {vide supra). 

For general outturn see supra. 

The chief pest is an insect called navei-pffchi, whitish, and from half 
to one inch long ; it bores into and feeds on the tender plant,^which 
then produces only empty husks. 

Cholam {Sorghum vulgare ) . — This is grown either as a garden or dry 
crop ; also frequently on tank-fed lands or as a first erop on poorly- 
irrigated channel lands. This is a very useful crop, giving a good 
outturn with a minimum of rainfall or water and labour, as it is 
said: (S,sir^'ia Qeameira essremLa, “ Cholam is the crop 

for a laay man.” Its grain is abundant and nutritious, while its 
stem is excellent fodder for cattle, which eat it readily whether green 
or dry. 

In garden cultivation there are two great seasons and kinds of crop 
— (1) that cultivated in March and reaped in June-July (hot-weather 
crop); (2) that sown in October-November and reaped in January and 
February. It is called a four months crop. The chief varieties are 
periya-vellei, tovaram, siru-vellei, uppam, karuvettu, sen, ennei-kittdn, 
and kAk43rrettu. The first five are usually sown in October-November 
and reaped in February-March ; the latter grow from March- April to 
July. There are variations, however, in each taluk as to the kinds 
grown in the two seasons. The soil is manured by cattle and sheep- 
penning and by village refuse, the manure being well ploughed in 
when rain falls ; seed is then sown broadcast, and ploughed in, after 
which the plots for watering are formed, but if the soil is fairly moist, 
it is not irrigated for two or three weeks. After the first watering it is 
hoed and thereafter watered about once a week till harvest. Seed 
per acre is 4 measures = 14 lb., and the outturn up to 4 pothis = 768 
measures = 2,660 lb. 

This crop, as grown in gardens, is a marked contrast to that on dry 
lands ; even in fairly good years the latter, on soils other than black or 
new lands, is short (5 to 6 feet high) and with but poor heads, while in 
less favourable years it is not even 3 or 4 feet high, with stalks as thick 
as quills and heads as big only as an egg. On gardens it is 8 to 9 
feet high, stout, healthy, and with splendid heads full of grain. Such 
is the effect of regular water and good soil and cultivation. On the 
higher classed red soils and on black, cholam is however of excellent 
growth, almost equal to that in gardens, though not grojvn so densely ; 
in the red soils of Anaimalai and the neighbourhood, which have been 
recently reclaimed from the forest and get the south-west monsoon 
the crops are of the finest description. 


In all garden cultivation the theoretical number of waterings is stated on the sup- 
position that no rain falls ; hence the real number and therefore cost of watering is much 
less than stated, e^cially from September to December, as the rain sometimes obviates 
the need for artificial watering for a month together. 
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The dry land eholam embraces most of the above varieties and is 
grown at two seasons, viz., kar, sown in May, June, July, and reaped 
from three to four months later; and paruvam, sown in October- 
Novemher and cut in February. Seasons differ widely in the various 
taluks, kdr eholam, for instance, being rare in Erode, and common in 
Karur and North Dharapuram. The kar crop is usually mixed with 
cotton, gingelly, dholl, castor-oil and pulses ; the paruvam crop is not 
mixed. Castor-oil and dhoU are sown in lines ; other seeds broadcast 
with the eholam. After sowing, the crop is inter-ploughed when from 
four to six weeks old. The k4r crop is reaped in July or later according 
to sowing ; the dholl is reaped in January and castor beans twice, viz. 
in Novemher-Decemher and Fehruary-March. Cotton remains on the 
ground for several years, its first crop being in the hot weather about 
one year after sowing, and thenceforward twice a year about July and 
February. Cholam is occasionally grown as a fodder crop in the hot 
weather, especially in the Kangyam division of Dhdrapuram ; it is 
grown thickly (adar cholam) and cut down at flowering. 

The outturn of cholam on dry land varies immensely from field to 
field and from year to year ; that on the Anaimalai red soil is equal to- 
any in the Presidency, and that on the black soils is probably nearly 
equally good, while that on thousands of acres of poor land in Erode 
and Dhdrapuram is hardly worth calling a crop. The following table 
is taken from the Settlement Report, page 31 ; the outturn is in Madras 
measures : — 


Soil. 

Good. 

Middling. 

Bad. 

Total. 

Class. 

Soil. 

Kyles. 

Average 

yield. 

Kyles. 

Average 

yield. 

• 

Kyles. 

Average 

yield. 

Kyles. 

Average 

peld. 

3 j 

1 



8 

272 

41 

99 

49 

128 

i 

2 

.. 


. . 


7 

118 

7 

118 


1 

2 

324 

. , 


6 

158 

8 

199 

2 





10 

146 

10 

146 


1 



• * 


1 

80 

1 

80 

2 





2 

156 

2 

156 


1 

16 

385 

2b 

276 

89 

156 

129 

206 


2 



6 

249 

46- 

124 

51 

139 

( 

3 


.. 

1 

240 


, , 

1 

240 

1 

1 

i 

312 

20 

249 

75 

124 

96 

152 

“I 

2 


. . 

5 

234 

46 

116 

61 

127 

3 



*• 

•• 

8 

109 

8 

109 

Total .. 

18 

374 

65 

261 

330 

129 

413 

161 


The years 1872-73 and 1873-74 were said to be poor years, and the 
rainfall statement bears this out. But out of 413 kyles only 9, or 2-18 
per cent., were on classes of land below 7-2 and 8-2, i.e., on the poorest 
lands in the district, although the assessed area of Government lands 
under such classes in the five taluks then under report was 523 797 
acres, or 40 per cent, of the total Government area. Hence if' the 
settlement gradation is to be accepted as Approximately a gauge of the 

28 
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productive power of the district, the outturn experiments were pro 
tanto insufficient in not taking account of the large area of poor lands, 
most of which, moreover, were imder occupation. 

The diseases that attack cholam are semhei and kariputtei, and 
the insect pests navei-puchi and asugani. Semhei is rust, and is 
common in cold misty weather. Kariputtei is mildew ; it is not known 
whether this is the developed form of semhei. Instead of grain, the 
ears are filled with a blackish brown powder-like smut in wheat. Navei- 
puchi is a light green insect, beginning as a tiny worm (kuruthu-puluvu) 
which feeds and grows on the tender plant ; it developes at the time 
of fiowering if the weather is misty. A similar cause is alleged for 
asugani (pen or poriyan), which is a minute black insect. 

Kamhu (Penicillarta spicata ). — Kamhu in garden lands is pretty 
generally grown, the garden variety being arisi or aruvathdm (sixty 
days) kamhu. As a rule it is sown in April and harvested in June-July. 
It is not much grown in PoUachi and Coimbatore. The seed is about 13 
Ih. and the maximum outturn 2,440 lb. (4 pothis) or 188 fold. Its culti- 
vation is similar to that of cholam. On dry lands, except black, it is 
grown throughout the district, the general season being July- A ugust 
(Adi), but this varies; in parts it may be seen in ear in August, 
having been sown in the May rains ; at other times or places, it may be 
seen just sprouting in August if the rains are late. It is not sown as a 
rule after the middle of September, as the north-east monsoon would be 
prejudicial, but in parts of Coimbatore taluk and elsewhere it is occa- 
sionally sown in November. The understood season is July-August 
( Adi-pattam) and it is called a four months’ crop. Being the staple crop 
of the district, upon which both ryots and labourers depend for food 
the outturn of this crop is all important. It is, however, a delicate 
crop, deficient or excessive rain being equally prejudicial, while failure 
at particular crises, or heavy rain when fiowering, is very fatal. A 
kamhu crop is seldom seen good on the low-class dry lands, both stalk 
and ears being poor. In the sub-division for six years since 1878 there 
has been no good kambu crop, while in three years it was extremely defi- 
cient. Except in a few places, and at particular times, as in Coimbatore 
taluk in September-October, when grown alone or with thenei and 
beans, kambu is always grown as a mixed crop with cotton, castor-oil 
pulses, and a little pulimanji. In the sub-division, especially in the 
Erode taluk, the cotton is invariably sown in this way ; the lines of 
mochai, castor, etc., are marked features in a kambu field, and it is to 
these that the ryot looks to pay his kist, while he uses the kambu for 
his family or his labourers. The plagues of kambu are navei-puchi and 
asugani, both being insect pests. The former is a large whitish insect 
the latter a minute black one (aphis?); these oceasionaUy caus^ 
immense loss. 

When properly cultivated, the land is ploughed (puluthi) in the 
April-May rains, after having been manured in the usual way according 
to the ryot’s means; in July-August it is again ploughed, and seed 
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mixed with varioiis pulses sown broadcast, with dboU or beans in rows 
a few feet apart. After six weeks tbe crop is interplougbed and occa- 
sionally weeded, partly for tbe sake of tbe crop, partly for tbe value 
of tbe resulting fodder. In November-December tbe kambu is reaped 
by cutting off tbe ears as they ripen, tbe harvest in a field thus extending 
over weeks, as tbe crop matures in stages according to tbe nature 
and condition of tbe sod, seed, etc. Tbe pulses are gathered gradually 
up to February, when tbe stalks of kambu, beans, etc., are all pulled up 
together, leaving tbe cotton and castor only ; tbe seeds of tbe latter are 
gathered up to March- Aprd, wbde tbe cotton gives its first crop in Jidy 
and thenceforward twice a year. 

Tbe practice is tbe same on all ordinary lands, but manure seldom 
reaches tbe dry lands of tbe poorer ryots except that of tbe casual 
droppings of cattle in search of food, and occasional village refuse. 
These men being also laborers under richer ryots, or castes engaged 
on other occupations, such as Sbdndrs, Chucklers, etc., frequently dis- 
pense with tbe kar ploughing and trust to a hurried cultivation, very 
often at tbe end of tbe proper season ; hence, especially in a dry year, 
tbe wretched crops often seen on tbe uplands, especially when distant 
from tbe houses. Tbe yield on dry land is too varied to give any but 
an approximate statement ; it varies from field to field and from year 
to year, according to soil, ryot, and season. A putbi = 192 measures = 
10 bushels of 57 lb. each of grain in busk, is said to be an average 
crop on ordinary land, but tbe crop is often very much less than that, 
occasionally more. To this must be added tbe not inconsiderable 
outturn of pulses, as well as tbe value of tbe young cotton as it stands 
at tbe kambu harvest- The following table for dry lands only is taken 
from tbe Settlement Report, and fairly agrees with tbe above estimate, 
which was derived from observation and enquiry only. Tbe two 
seasons (1873-74) in which tbe experiments were made are said to have 
been poor years as regards tbe quantity of rain. Tbe yield is in 
Madras measures each bolding 3 lb. of kambu in busk. 


Soil. 

Crop. 

Good. 

Middling. 

Bad. 

Total. 

Class. 

Sort. 

Kyles. 

Average 

j-ield. 

Kyles. 

Average 

yield. 

Kyles. 

Average 

j-ield. 

Kyles. 

Average 

yield. 

3 

1 

1 

304 





1 

304 


1 

3 

364 

9 

139 

3 

123 

15 

181 

M 

2 

• • 


2 

254 

11 

126 

13 

146 


1 

2 



•• 

•• 

13 

142 

13 

142 

( 

1 

’so 

368 

’32 

^49 

'67 

112 

129 

205 


2 

9 

421 

11 

247 

47 

133 

67 

191 

( 

3 


. . 

. . 

. . 

2 

184 

2 

184 

( 

1 

82 

421 

181 

247 

239 

138 

503 

223 

* 

2 

18 

396 

33 

237 

173 

123 

224 

162 

( 

3 




•• 

5 

100 

5 

100 

Total .. 

143 

405 

268 

242 

560 

130 

971 

201 
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It will be remembered that 85 per cent, of the lands in this district 
are those classed as 7 and 8, that 40 per cent, of the taluks inspected 
by Mr. Clogstoxm were below 7-2 and 8-2, and that Mr. Wedderbum’s 
deliberate opinion was that a good crop was the exception and half and 
one-fourth crop the rule, by which he probably meant that, taking all 
seasons and all lands, 4 annas to 8 annas of a bumper crop (=16 annas) 
would be a fair average for the whole district. In bad years therefore 
the ryots probably get less than the settlement outturn, in moderate 
years an outturn equal to that in the table, and in exceptionally good 
years, that is once in thirty years (Mr. Grant), perhaps half as much 
again, with double the amount on very good lands. The kyles on lands 
below 7-2 and 8-2 were only 7 out of 971, on which see remarks on 
cholam supra. 

Ragi {Elmsine coraeana ). — Eagi is grown as a wet, garden, and dry 
crop. The first crop under the lower Amardvati channels is usually 
ragi ; it is sown in nurseries and transplanted at a few weeks old to the 
fields. It is, however, best known as a garden crop, sown generally in 
Ani (June or July), but with exceptions in various localities ; in some 
places it is a cold-weather, and occasionally, as in Pollachi, a hot- 
weather crop. It is usually transplanted from nurseries, but as in 
parts of Pollachi, Udamalpet and Dhdrdpuram, it is sometimes sown 
broadcast in the beds. It is called a four months' crop and wiU produce 
up to 2,520 lb. (4 pothis) per acre. VeUei and karu-mattu are the 
usual varieties. Castor is often sown with it in rows and produces 
splendidly by reason of the water and manure. As a dry land crop 
ragi is rare; it is then grown chiefly near the hills, where rain is 
more abundant and the soil is better, as in PolMchi, Udamalpet and 
Bhavdni.^^ The land is well prepared by ploughing and manuring, the 
seed sown broadcast with lines of castor, dholl, etc., in furrows at 10 or 
12 feet apart-; at about a month old it is interploughed and weeded. 
In Pollachi it is sown in May, in Coimbatore, Udamalpet and Bhavani 
in J uly. The ragi is harvested about four months later and the dhoU 
a month or two afterwards. 

This cereal is veiy nutritious and strengthening, and it is unfortu- 
nate that the climate and soil do not permit of its growth except in 
gardens and hill tracts. Its fodder is also excellent and abundant ; 
the proverb says : A regiment for men, and ragi for straw.” 

Threshing is performed only after it has been heaped to sweat, 
when the grain becomes looser in the husk, and is easily trodden out 
It is reaped by cutting off the ears as they ripen, leaving the straw 
standing till it is removed bodily and stacked. The average dry land 
outturn is somewhat better than that of kambu, as it is only grown in 
favourable localities. The settlement kyles on dry land are as follow 
in terms of Madras measures of 3 lb. each : — 


* C/. the proverb “Get wet land near the sluice, dry land near the hills ’ 
taluks away from the hills are well known to get but scanty rain. 


The 
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Good. 

Middling. 

Bad. 

Total. 

N umber of 
kyles. 

Average 

outturn. 

Kyles. 

Average 

outturn. 

Kyles. 

Average 

outturn. 

Kyles. 

Average 

outturn. 

30 

423 

26 

255 

100 

146 

156 

217 


The diseases that attach ragi axe sunndmbu (kolli-karikki-n6\Ti) 
and sembei. The former appears as a whitish powder at the top of the 
leaf stalks when ragi on dry land is in want of rain. A fall of rain 
will cure the disease, but should there be none the crop will come to 
nothing. Sembei is rust and is due to excessive moisture, probably in 
undrained low lands, and especially in cloudy weather. Insects also 
attack the young leaf blades and ruin the crop. 

Tenei {Panicum Italicmn). — Tenei is grown almost entirely as a 
garden crop, and its cultivation is similar in kind and season to that of 
ragi, but it is not sown in nurseries. It is rarely grown as a dry crop 
except in Kariir, and November-December is the best season for sowing 
a garden crop and July- August for a dry crop. For some reason it is 
not a favourite crop, and is believed to injure or exhaust the soil ; .©Ssdt 
eS~sa^ds iaSSssr eSSsuiL/Li, “ If millet be sown, mischief will be the 
crop.” There are three kinds, viz., sen, vellei and karum, of which 
vellei is either sadei or kosu, the former being the bigger. 

Varagu {Panicum miliaceum ). — ^Varagu is rare, whether as a garden 
or dry crop ; it requires less water than most crops, but the grain in 
jdeld and quality is poor. As a dry crop it seems to be grown only 
in PoUdchi, Udamalpet, and Coimbatore taluks. It requires little 
rain or water, and produces fairly ; but it is apt to become poisonous, 
especially when new or cultivated repeatedly on the same land ; (e/. 
so-called cholera produced by eating varagu-arisi in Madura). There 
are four kinds : pani, vellei, karum, and muli varagu ; it is sown in 
gardens at any time, usually September; in dry lands generally in 
Jrdy-August. 

Sdmei (Panicum miliare ). — Sdmei is grown mainly as a dry crop. 
The chief season for sowing it is August-September ; but in PoUdchi, 
May and June are the usual months. 

It is sometimes grown alone, hut usually mixed with red gram and 
dholl ; the sdmei is then reaped in November-December, the red gram 
in January, and the dholl in February. The usual soil is a red gravel. 
Pillu-sdmei is a variety of which the grain is very delicate and much 
sought after ; it is said to equal the best rice in delicacy, while it has 
more flavour. The usual varieties are aruvatham (a sixty days crop), 
vellei, karum, kulei, pillu, and margilam, which are three months’ crops. 


Is this based on fact, or is it an imperfect recollection of the proverb ^%ssr 
^dcBT ^^uurr^ aSSsBr eSea^^^wsiir eS’Sser ^^uurrssr 
“ What a man sows, be it millet or mischief, that shall he reap ? ” 
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The crop is weeded, but not interploughed, about four weeks after 
sowing. The TnaTiTmiTn yield is said to be 400 measures for a garden 
crop, and somewhat less for a dry crop ; only two or three waterings axe 
required ; when grown in gardens manure is freely applied. Pillu-sdmei 
only grows about 1| or 2 feet high ; the straw is excellent for cattle ; 
other varieties grow to double that height and yield more heavily. 

Wheat {Kothumer), {Triticum spelta ). — This is only grown as a 
garden crop, and practically only in Coimbatore and the adjoining 
borders of Palladam ; it is sovra in October-November and reaped in 
February-March. It is grown with skill and care, as are all garden 
crops ; the land is well manured and ploughed, the crop twice weeded, 
and watered nominally about eighteen or twenty times during the four 
months. The outturn used to be seriously under-estimated at 400 lb. per 
acre ; but actual experiments in the Collector’s cutcherry compound, 
corrected by the statements of well-to-do ryots, yielded 1,900 lb. and 
1,400 lb. of wheat in husk and clean wheat respectively.®^ This is a 
fair yield, viz., 22 bushels of clean wheat ; 18 sellagays, equal to 27 
bushels of clean wheat, are stated by ryots as a maximum. Piobably 
even better yields could be got with a better wheat. The value, at 25 
lb. clean wheat per rupee, is Es. 56. 

The wheat is the common Triticum spelta. It is said that in 
Palladam taluk it used to be sown broadcast, mixed with cotton, on 
dry land in October ; but it has been discontinued for reasons unknown. 
At the present cost of garden cultivation, Coimbatore wheat is not 
likely to be an article of export, but if it would grow on the various 
wet lands, supposing them to be first drained, an enormous addition to 
the food supply of the district would be possible. A first crop of ragi 
in the south-west monsoon, followed by wheat instead of samba paddy 
as a cold- weather crop, might be very successful ; and 1,500 lb. of clean 
wheat would feed far more than 1,500 lb. of rice, and be rather more 
valuable in silver. 

The seed is stated at 30 measures, or about 90 lb. Considering 
that 14 lb. are enough for cholam, ragi and kambu, and that wheat, 
if allowed, tiUers extraordinarily, the quantity is incomprehensible. 

Pulses . — Except horse-gram and Bengal-gram, these are generally 
grown as mixed crops, in lines with other crops, chiefly kambu, cholam 

“ The figures as to wheat outturn may serre as a gauge for other official statistics which 
depend on anything except careful observation. The 400 lb. outturn was the result of 
taking untested the interested or ignorant statements of Kamams. Wheat was grown 
for a series of years on several acres of the Collector’s office garden, and on ascertaining 
the real yield, certain respectable ryots and practical gentlemen who had gardens were 
consulted, with the results stated. No special cultivation was adopted in the Collector’s 
office garden which was simply let out to an ordinary ryot : the statements by native 
gentlemen and ryots gave even a higher outturn. It may here be noted that there is no 
reluctance on the part of native gentlemen to afford any agricultural information, and 
that it may be depended on ; information from these is worth hundreds of ordinary returns 
from Tahsildars, who have often neither time, knowledge, nor aptitude for such enquiries 
or of statements of mere ryots, who are suspicious and ignorant. 
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and cotton. As stated under kambu, red-gram and green-gram are 
sown broadcast, and mochei (avarei) in furrows a few feet apart witj| 
the kambu crop in July-August, and are gathered from November to 
February. Dholl is sown in lines, either with gingelly and cotton, 
in the kar rains, or with samei, cotton, etc., in the south-west monsoon ; 
it is usually gathered in February. 

Bengal-gram (Kadalei), {Cicer arietinum). — Bengal-gram is grown 
usually on black cotton soil, and is hardly to be seen in the sub-division, 
which has none ; it is either a mixed or separate crop ; in the former 
case it is sown with cotton and coriander ; when alone it is sown in 
lines about a span apart on well-ploughed and well-manured land. In 
any case, it is sown only in lines, and hoed at three or four weeks old. 
A crop once in seven years is sufficiently often. It requires very little 
rain after once sprouting, the dews of the cold weather being almost 
sufficient to bring it to maturity. The yield is said to be up to 1,300 
lb. It is liable to attacks by an insect called kei-puluvu at the time of 
flowering if the weather be cloudy and misty. 

Red-gram {Nari-payir), {Phmeolus trilobatus ). — This is usually 
grown as a mixed crop ; it is sown chiefly for cattle. 

Horse-gram (KoUu). — Horse-gram is a crop that has always been 
grown as a stand by, either to pay the assessment, or to get something 
in bad or late seasons. It was specially permitted in former days, on 
gram cowle tenure, when ryots were allowed to break up waste lands for 
gram at about one-fourth of the usual rate. It grows on the poorest 
soils,®^ with the least possible trouble, and with the minimum of rainfall. 
Gram land is seldom manured otherwise than by casual droppings of 
cattle ; they are usually ploughed, sown, and the seed covered by a 
second ploughing, if there be time, but if not, the seed is simply scat- 
tered broadcast over the natural surface and then ploughed in. As it 
requires only one good rain after appearing above ground, it frequently 
gives a fair crop when nothing else can live. When the south-west 
monsoon rains are too late for kambu, it is frequently sown as a substi- 
tute in September, but it is also sown largely in November, after the 
first burst of the north-east monsoon. It is pulled up by the roots, 
thrown into a heap, and then trodden out by cattle. The yield is up to 
320 measures, or about 1,200 lb. 

Black-gram {Phaseolus RoxburgUi) is grown either on garden or 
dry lands, as a separate crop, in August-September, and harvested in 


35 The class of land for gram is indicated by the following proverbs ■—er^^eSea^ss 
^jrik'XrrQ sAeoiriasir®, “Black soil for gingelly and high 

land for gram iSIjnLiip 0s/reir,®6S«D^, “ Turn over the stones and sow 

gram.” Possibly this land is chosen for gram because it is hardy. The season for 
sowing is September-October ; but it is sometimes sown later in spite of the proverb 
sevdQsrreir^ Otn/r^ffiOsn-srn® 

^Ssuiuirs), “ A kallam (36 Madras measures) of gram sown in Kdrthigai (November- 
Becember) will not yield a sieve full.” 
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December -January. Sheep manure is used, the soil well ploughed, 
^d the crop weeded by hand after about six weeks. Three sellagays 
(= ^00 lb.) is the highest yield. 

The other pulses are green-gram and mochei (avarei), the cultiva- 
tion of which has already been mentioned. 

Pulses generally are liable to insect pests, chiefly aphides and 
maggots, and especially in times of deficient rain or cloudy weather. 
i)holl dislikes rain after flowering, as it is then attacked by maggots. 
The pods of avarei are especially liable to similar attacks. 

Seeds. — Cummin seeds (Seeragum), {Cuminum cijminum). — This 
valuable crop is chiefly grown in TJdamalpet and its borders ; it is a 
two-months’ garden crop and requires much care, being especially 
subject to disease, especially in cloudy or misty weather. 

The beginning of the south-west and the end of the north-east 
monsoons, the former for preference, are the seasons for sowing. The 
waterings are once in four or five days, and the outturn up to 750 lb. 
The chief care is to plough and manure thoroughly, cover the seed 
lightly, weed frequently and water lightly. The diseases are manja- 
ndvu and kolli or sdmbal-novu ; in the former the plant fades and 
the leaves shrivel up ; in the latter it turns ash colour in misty weather. 

Fenugreek {Ventliiam), {Trigonella Fcenum Grcecum). — Fenugreek, 
•chiefly found in Coimbatore, TJdamalpet and Palladam taluks, is grown 
similarly to cummin seed, but is a three months’ crop. It is attacked 
by the same pests as cummin. 

Q-round-nut {Nila-kadalei), {Arachis hypogm). — Ground-nut is only 
grown in Karfir taluk, chiefly on the wet lands at the tail of the Palla- 
pdlaiyam channel, close to Karur town ; it is usually grown as a mixed 
crop with ragi. Three or four days after the ragi is transplanted in 
July, at 6 inches apart, ground-nuts are planted between the seedlings; 
in September-October the ragi is reaped, and the ground-nut is dug 
up in February-March. When grown alone, the treatment is not 
materially different. The crop is generally sent to Karikal and 
Pondicherry for export in bulk ; this is greatly to be regretted, as the 
cake is of great feeding value. A good oil mill at Karur, for ground- 
nut and gingelly, would probably be very successful as a commercial 
venture, especially if combined with inducements to the ryots to culti- 
vate more largely. The amount required of seed in husk is 8 or 9 
vaUams (16 or 18 measures) per acre, and the outturn averages above 
1,050 vallams, worth Es. 48 at the usual price of about 22 vallams 
per rupee. Each vallam of nut in husk weighs 2| lb., and cleans into 
2 lb., so that the net outturn in clean nut is about one ton, which 
should yield, say, 650 lb. of oil. 

Gingelly {Ellu), {^Sesamum Indicum). — Gingelly is universally grown, 
both on wet, garden, and dry land ; if the former, it is usually before the 
regular crop, as in Erode ; or after it, as in Dharapuram. 

In Erode it may be seen at the tail of the Kalingardyan between 
June and September; in Dhdrdpuram it is grown often as a third crop 
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in April and May ; the usual succession is then ragi from June to 
Septemher-Octoher, paddy |from October to February, gingelly frouk 
March to June. In some taluks it is also grown as a garden crop. On 
wet lands the moisture from the preceding crop is usually sufSeient 
to start it, and the probable rains of April aud May mature it ; it is, 
of course, somewhat uncertain. It is less so when grown from June 
onward ; on dry lands it is grown with the kar rains in the Kangyam 
division of Oharapuram, sown broadcast with cholam and with dholl 
in lines ; in Karur it is grown on the uplands with the rains of the 
south-west monsoon, and is also sown mixed with kambu and with 
cotton in July, and is reaped in November-December ; it is also grown 
as a separate crop. There are two sorts, kar and tattu, of which the 
former is the better, and is grown in the hot weather ; on garden lands 
it is sown on land prepared as usual and watered ; the young crop is 
not watered for about fifteen or twenty days, and thereafter, if there is 
no rain, only once in ten or fifteen days ; water is stopped fifteen days 
before pulling. The plants, when pulled, are stacked for a week, and 
the seed is then shaken from the pods and winnowed. 

The seed is about 10 measures, and the yield from 150 to 350 or 
400 measures. Its value is Rs- 15 to 35 or 40. 

As will be seen, it is a very easy crop to grow, and requires little 
rain or water ; hence probably the proverb “ Sow gingelly and cotton 
gladly ” (*frfflr.,'LD OffljfiFSstnLjii) « 0 ^uuSffl®), or ^feir ( 5 j(ysaj 0 ia|, 
jeB)fissQ€uem(Bih, “ A poor man should sow gingelly for 
7 years,” as returns are easy and quick. For the outturn of oil see 
“ Industries ” and “ Oils.” 

Coriander {KothumaJH), (Coriaiidrum saficiim). — Coriander is grown 
only on black soil in the three black soil taluks : it is mixed with uppam 
cotton, and sown broadcast in October aud reaped in January ; occa- 
sionally it is grown as a garden crop from June to September, watering 
once a week being sutficieut. The seed is about 10 to 12 lb., and the 
outturn is said to be only 288. As a dry crop the outturn is somewhat 
less, but is supposed to pay the cost of the cotton cultivation. 

Castor {Kuttci-nniftii) , {liicivus comwiniis). — This is an important 
article, and, with the pulses, is looked to for paying the kist. It 
is usually grown on dry lands, but is often found in a garden where 
ragi and castor are grown together as a cold- weather crop, the ragi 
being reaped in J anuary and the castor in February-March, or where 
it is grown as a shade for turmeric. The castor plants in such eases 
assume the size of small trees of some 15 feet in height, with splendid 
clusters of seeds a cubit long. It is not a perennial as in colder 
climates, e.g., the Shevaroys ; but will last two or more years if 
watered. It will give a crop in years of poor rainfall when cereals 
fail, but with abundant water it yields heavily. Except in the Pollachi 
taluk, it is seldom grown alone, but generally in lines as a mixed crop 
with cereals and pulses. It is especially grown with kambu in July, 

29 
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and gathered in February, but is also, e.g., in North Dbdrdpurain, 
grown in the other seasons, such as April, with eholam, gingelly and 
dhoU, and the seeds gathered once in September and again in February. 
In PoUdchi it is sometimes sown as a separate crop in May, and the 
crop gathered first in September and again in February ; in this case 
it is frequently interploughed ; occasionally, as in Coimbatore, it is 
sown in lines with eholam and pulses in September-Oetober. It is 
found useful as a shade for such crops as turmeric. See “ Oils.” 

Grten Crops . — Tobacco {Pugeiyiki), {Nicotiaiia tahacum ). — Tobacco 
is grown extensively in all taluks ; it is solely a cold-weather crop, being 
generally sown (in nurseries) in September-Oetober, transplanted in 
November-December, and cut down in February -M-arch, being a six 
months’ crop. It is more abundant in the taluks south of the Noyil, 
possibly because the soil is more calcareous and the water more brackish 
than in the other taluks ; it is certain that gardens with wells in the 
kttTikar and with brackish water give a larger yield of tobacco ; the 
brackishness is due both to potash and soda, earth-salt and saltpetre 
being procurable almost everywhere. An analysis of Coimbatore 
tobacco by the Government Quinologist is appended, by which, the 
large amount of potash in some specimens is apparent. 


No. 

Place of growth. 

Per cent, 
of ash. 

Per cent, of 
carbonate 
of potash 
in ash. 

Per cent, 
of nicotine. 

1 

Coimbatore 




22 8.=i6 

2-94 

3-32 

2 

Do 




22-606 

6-64 

4-9.5 

3 

Do 




19-923 

7-92 

4-90 

4 

PoUachi . . . . . • 




24-987 

4 -.39 

1-9.5 

5 

Mukisiputhur 




2.0-73 

7-67 

2-24 

6 

Kmichi 




26-39 

7-93 

1-17 

7 

Pundurei Semur , , 




23-34 

2-65 

1-29 

8 

Aval Pundurei .. 




23-49 

19-97 

1 *46 

9 

Manikamp^iyam 




‘26’65 

2-61 

2-95 

10 

Mkdhalli . . 




23-4.5 

5-33 

2-32 

11 

Satyamangalam (.A) 

«• 



17-09 

14-74 

2-S8 

12 

Do. (B) 




21-34 

8-87 

3*74 

13 

Do. (C) 




25 14 

9-14 

3-02 


The small percentage of nicotine and large percentage of carbonate 
of potash are noteworthy, especially in the Erode taluk, specimens 5 to 
8 ; the flavo’or was also considered very good, Mr. Broughton further 
considered that the Manilla variety “ if it had been cured with care by 
a European or instructed native, would have possessed the high qualities 
of foreign Manilla tobacco.’' These Havanna and Manilla varieties were 
grown on red soil in Erode taluk. The best tobaccos are those from 
Erode, Coimbatore and Satyamangalam ; that of the southern taluks 
is coarser and stronger ; the red soils are also preferred to the black. 
On three specimens received from Satyamangalam Mr. Broughton pro- 
nounced that they were of good quality, and the best received from 
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Coimbatore, and conddered that that taluk would suit foreign tobaccos 
(Board’s Proceedings, 3704, dated 28th August 1871). In 1872 he 
stated that the foreign Havanna and Manilla tobaccos grown in Peran- 
durei (Erode) taluk “ were decidedly of good quality” and the best yet 
received. As usual, carbonate of potash was high (6 to 10 per cent.) 
and nicotine low (2 5 per cent.). Mr. Broughton considered that these 
specimens showed that foreign tobaccos could be produced in South 
India of their foreign quality, and that good curing would have given 
the Manilla tobacco “ the high qualities of foreign Manilla tobacco.” 
The soil was apparently red loam ; the manuring ordinary (Board’s 
Proceedings, 1772, dated 5th September 1872). The best indigenous 
varieties are yerumei-kappal, vattakappal, usi-kappal, valei-kappal, and 
samathadu-kappal, in the order given. The meaning of these names is 
not apparent. The best outturn per acre is 4 candies, or 2,000 lb. 
worth from Rs. 80 to 120 ; the average outturn in ordinary years is 
probably below half of this. There is evidently a great field for the 
skilled curer and manufacturer, and the ryot would grow tobacco to 
any extent on the numerous gardens, say of Erode, if encouraged by 
a proper agency. 

The diseases which attack tobacco are:— (1) keldn, (2) sambal or 
sambavi, (3) poriyan (alifer, asugani or pen), (4) murugan or murulei, 
and (5) paohchei-puluvu. No- 1 is a parasitic gro^vth (Bodu, PhiUpcea 
Indica) like the spadix of a cocoanut, springing from the roots of the 
plant, and is said to be due to insufiicient irrigation, especially at the 
time of topping. It is also said to arise from ploughing while the land 
is dry.*® No. 2 , which is very destructive, appears when the weather is 
cloudy and misty, especially at the time of topping, or if the east wind 
then prevails ; the leaves turn ash colour, and brittle, and become imfit 
for use. No. 3 is also due to the east wind, especially if the ground is 
water-logged ; it sliows itself in minute black spots over the whole leaf 
and stem. No. 4 is \ery destructive, and is also due to the east wind : 
the symptoms are a sickly look, roughness of the leaves, and brownish 
yellow spots. No. 5 is an insect pest. 

The nurseries are prepared as follows : — The soil is liberally manured 
by folding sheep on it, then ploughed, formed into beds, and ashes and 
decayed vegetable matter spread over it ; then watered and allowed to 
stand. A few days afterwards it is weeded, sown with seed which has 
been steeped and moistened for four or five days, and again watered daily 
for the first week, every other day for the second week, and twice a week 
thereafter till transplanted. At six weeks or two months old (November- 
December) they are transplanted into well-prepared soil, formed into 
beds by ridges, into the sides of which the seedlings are dibbled, and 
thereafter watered twice a week. They are hoed three or four times in the 
first three months after sowing ; they are topped at the end of the third, 

“ The remodv is to romovo thp pirasite before it seeds, . this is a matter of much ease in 
the petUe culUu'c uf Coimbatore. 
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suckered four times during the fourth and fifth, and cut down in the 
sixth month. It is usual to leave them on the field the first night after 
cutting ; they are then heaped for two days, and on the third are hung 
up to dry for twelve or fifteen days. After that they are heaped to 
sweat for some days, the heaps being shifted occasionally, and weights 
placed upon them. Subsequently they are bundled, each bundle being 
a convenient handful, again heaped, and the bimdles constantly shifted 
thereafter tiU sold. 

Much of the tobacco is exported to the West Coast, as in the 
days of the monopoly. Malabar and Travancore, where it is almost a 
necessity, are mainly supplied with this tobacco. Some is sent to 
Triehinopoly for the manufacture of cheroots. 

The area cultivated in 1291 was 19,810 acres, and the outturn may 
be put at 15,000,000 lb. of dry leaf. It is sold in the weekly markets 
in vast quantities at one to two annas per pormd ; a factory, say at 
Erode, Dhar^puram, Udamalpet, or Coimbatore, might do a good 
business. 

Chillies (Mollaghai), {Capsicum annuum ). — Chillies are largely grown, 
especially in Erode, Dhdrapuram and Polldehi, those of the last taluk 
being superior to any others. Nurseries are prepared at the beginning 
of the south-west monsoon as for tobacco, salt-earth being occasionally 
added as a manure ; the seedlings do not require so much water as 
tobacco, but are irrigated every second day. After six weeks they are 
removed, planted about 2 feet apart in the garden beds, which have been 
carefully manured with dung and ashes or decayed vegetable matter, 
and repeatedly ploughed ; weeding and hoeing take place about once a 
fortnight till flowering, and watering once in four or five days. The pods 
are gathered about once or twice a month, from November to April, and 
yield from 15 to 20 pothis or about 3,000 to 4,000 measures per acre. 
The Polldehi practice slightly differs, the season for transplanting from 
the nurseries being the beginning of the south-west monsoon, as the 
abundant moisture saves watering. The yield is from 15 to 20 pothis, 
or 2,880 and 3,840 local measures. Chillies are largely exported from 
Erode. 

The chief diseases are “ murulei ” and “ asugani” (pen) ; the former 
is due to want of rain or water, and appears as a fungoid disease in 
reddish-yellow spots; the latter appears as minute black insects 
(aphides). 

Tmmerie {Manjal), {Curcuma fowya).— Turmeric is a most valuable 
crop : it is found chiefly in Erode, Karur, and Udamalpet. It is 
best grown in gardens watered by baling from a channel or other 
plentiful source ; otherwise a high, well-drained paddy land ; it cannot 
grow on low-lying, undrained fields, in which the sub-soil is water- 
logged. It^ is usually grown as a mixed crop with yams, maize 
castor, brinjal, bendikAy, agathi, onions, and pulimanji. The soil 
IS thoroughly prepared by repeated ploughing and heavy manuring, 
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municipal sweepings and ashes being a favourite manure in the Erode 
gardens. In June or July, the soil having been ridged up about 2 feet 
apart, the rhizomes are planted, a cubit or less from one another, on the 
ridges, and thereafter watered every three or four days until the end of 
December ; thenceforward somewhat less often till March and April, 
when they are dug up. The crop is hoed and weeded several times in 
the first four months. The other crops are variously planted ; the onions 
on the sides of the ridges, the others in lines around and through the 
area, so as to define, shade, and in some sort protect the crop. The 
yield of these crops, owing to the rich soil and plentiful watering, is 
very heavy; a single stem of Hibiscus cannabinits, ordinarily 8 feet 
high, will grow to 16 or 17 feet, and will yield 1 ounce of clean fibre 
instead of one-sixth as usual. The vegetables are plucked by November, 
but the agathi and castor are left to give shade. The roots are carefully 
sized and separately boiled in a mixture of cow-dung and water, dried 
and sent to market. The above is the practice in Erode gardens ; on 
the wet lands of Kariir and Udamalpet the practice is slightly differ- 
ent, and water is only required once a week ; it is not grown oftener 
than once in three years, and is followed by ragi and paddy. The seed 
required is from 500 to 600 measures, and the outtiu'n of prepared 
turmeric from 3,000 lb. to 5,000 lb. ; value to the ryot^ Es. 120 to 200. 
To this must be added the value of the other crops, which is very 
considerable : yams (sepa-kilangu, Caladium nymphcbifolium) will yield 
250 maunds of 25 lb. each, worth 12 annas per maund. Probably 
when these two crops are grown together the yield of each is much less, 
The expenses of cultivation, if the labour be charged for as hired, 
will be something as follows : — 


Manure . . 

Six ploughings . . 

Ridging and sowing 
Hoeing and weeding 

Fifty waterings, allowing for rainfall (gardens only] 

Digging out 

Sizing and preparing . . . , . . , , , 

Seed cuttings . . . , 

Assessment , , 


RS. 

10 

3 

3 

14 

40 

6 

14 

25 


Total 


. 116 J 


When grown on wet land, the assessment is usually Es. 6 or 8 as 
it is grown on the higher lands of a sandy loam character, which are 
seldom charged higher than stated ; in this case, the heavy charge for 
watering is eliminated. The yield on gardens is probably better than 
on wet lands, both in quantity and quality. That the statistics are not 
exaggerated is known by various leases ; in a recent Karur rent suit the 
area of the land was 99 cents (say, an acre), the crop turmeric, the rent 
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paid by the tenant for the use of the land for this one crop was Rs. 75, 
and the Grovemment assessment Rs. 6. The landowner, who pays the 
assessment, thus cleared Rs. 69 by simply letting out his acre of land, 
and the tenant was able to make a profit after paying this immense rent 
and the whole costs of cultivation. As he probably cultivated the land 
himself, the actual cost to him was little besides manure and seed ; but 
the value of the crop could not have been much under Rs. 150, and was 
possibly more. In Erode, the gardens irrigated by baling from the 
channel are sometimes let at Rs. 40 per acre for the year ; the assess- 
ment is Rs. 1-8 and the water-rate Rs. 4-8. Being a nine or ten months’ 
crop, no other separate crop is possible in the year. The crop requires 
skill, patience, labour and capital ; otherwise it would be more cultivated. 

Onions (^Ira-vengdyam), {Allium cepa ). — Onions are a garden crop, 
grown either separately, or mixed with chillies, garlic, or turmeric. 
They are planted either in June or July, or in November to January, 
and take three or four months to grow. The soil is ploughed several 
times, formed into beds or ridged, and the bulbs planted on the ridges, 
which is the preferable mode ; two waterings are given per week, and 
two hoeings in the first month are found to be sutficient as a rule. 

Garlic {Vellai-ptindu or Vellai-vengdyam), (Allium sativum ). — Garlic 
is chiefly grown in Udamalpet. The bulbs (paruppu) are usually sown 
in beds with a hoe, and the crop gets about thirty-two waterings at 
from once in two days to once a week during its four months of growth. 
If planted in May- June and dug out in September, it is followed by a 
tobacco crop ; if sown in December and gathered in March, by a cholam 
crop. The manures used are cattle and sheep dung and ashes or rotten 
vegetable matter, thoroughly ploughed into the soil : 120 measures of 
bulbs are sown and the outturn is sixteen-fold. 

Sweet-potato (Sakkarei Vellei-kelangu ). — Sweet potatoes, white and 
red varieties, are grown in gardens, the cuttings being planted from 
September to December and the roots dug out from January to March. 
The land is well ploughed, manured and ridged ; the cuttings, which 
are from creepers planted in a nursery a month previously, and are a foot 
long, are planted on the sides of the ridges. Watering is every three or 
fom days, and w^eeding only once or so, as the creepers cover the ground. 
It is said that manure is not applied, as the crop always follows a 
heavily-manured ragi crop. The outturn is valued at from Rs. 70 to 
100, and the expenses of cultivation at from Rs. 30 to 40, of which the 
watering is a nominal half. A garden land of 1 '35 acres has been 
known to let to a tenant for Rs. 70 per annum, one of the crops being 
sweet-potato. The value of the outturn of sweet potato was put at 
Rs. 130. The Government assessment on 1-35 acre would be Rs. 2, 
and water-rate Rs. 4-8 if water was baled from a channel ; if from a well, 
of course there is no water-rate. 

Plantains (Vak/i), (Musa jmradisiatM ). — Plantains are largely grown 
on the wet lands of Erode and Karur, and to a less extent elsewhere ; 
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also in gardens in some villages, especially in Erode and Palladam 
taluks. In the Pugalur village of Kanir taluk about 600 acres of plan- 
tains are annually cultivated, the produce largely going to the Madras 
market. In Karur, December and June are the usual planting months, 
the former being the better ; in Erode, October, January and April are 
the months, October being the best. 

The general practice in Erode wet lands is to plough the land 
thoroughly, dig pits one foot cube at 10 to 12 feet apart, wherein are 
buried the shoots, sometimes with a little manure around them. Ditches 
or open drains a cubit wide and deep are then dug to drain off the 
superfluous water, plantains requiring a deep, porous, well-drained soil. 
Watering is effected by stopping up the drains at the outlet ; after the 
whole ground is covered, water is allowed to soak in for a day and the 
outlets are then opened. This takes place once a month or thereabouts. 
It is to be remembered that this is on wet land, usually close to the 
channel or amidst other wet lands. The land is hoed once a month, and 
at the end of three months a manure of wild indigo and dung is applied 
and hoed in. Hoeing is stopped at flowering, but again begins after 
the first crop, which is at the end of the first year. This is one of the 
chief items of plantain cultivation, and is considered most important, 
as recited in the proverb, “ ^mfsssrrr’’ 

“ The hoe for plantains and water for brinjals.” The crop stands from 
three to four years, the latter being the case only in the best soils. As 
each stem bears, it is cut down and its place suppHed by a shoot from 
the stool, which in its turn hears, is cut down and replaced. It is' 
estimated that from each group (thiiru) of the plantains, seven or eight 
hunches, worth Rs. 2, are obtained during its lifetime, together with 
small additions by sale of the leaves and stems. In round figures a 
rupee pays all expenses including assessment. Hence, as there are from 
300 to 400 trees per acre, there is a net profit in about four years of, 
say, Rs. 350 or 87 per annum. There are two modes of growing plan- 
tains, viz., pakka valai, planted 6 or 7 feet apart, and thuni vdlai, 
planted 10 or 12 feet apart ; the former on high and kalar lands, and 
the latter on rich deep lands. In the former case only the mother (main) 
shoot is allowed to stand ; in the latter all the shoots remain except the 
middle one (nadu kan), which is removed. Pakka valai gives 8 annas 
per stem in the three years of its life as net profit after deducting all 
expenses ; as there are from 600 to 800 stems, the net profit will be 
Rs. 300 to 400 during the three years. In garden lands the shoots are 
planted at from 6 to 8 feet apart, and at any time in the year, hut 
usually in January. The land is then w'ell manured by sheep and 
thoroughly ploughed. The shoots are not watered for a fortnight after 
planting, and then not for a month subsequently ; thereafter it is said 
that they are irrigated twice a week and hoed once a month for the 
three years of their life. 

Betel ( Vethloi), {Chavicci betlc). Betel is grown chiefly near Coimba- 
tore and in Polldchi and Bhavdni. The land, which has been well 
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prepared, is divided by water channels into beds of about 2 feet wide, 
A-Ugust, agathi seeds are sown and occasionally watered till 
October. Betel cuttings from a two-year old garden are then planted 
between the agatbi trees, at two per tree, and during three months are 
watered, on alternate days for the first fortnight, after which they are 
watered once a week. In January, the dung of cattle, asses and pigs 
is applied to the roots, and covered with silt from the water channels, 
and the creepers are then tied to the agathi trees. As they grow, they 
are repeatedly tied on with plantain fibre, till at the end of the first 
year they twine naturally. In July, manure is again applied. From 
the end of the first year leaves are picked daily for about sixteen 
months in the following two years if the soil be good and well manured. 
The best monthly yield of a good plantation per acre is said to be 15 
konies = 240 palageis, each palagei containing 25 kattus (bundles) of 
100 leaves each. The palagei is ordinarily sold at two annas, so that 
the monthly yield is Es. 30 per acre, being for the sixteen months of 
crop a gross yield of Rs. 480 during the three years of cultivation. 
The labour is great, and the profits long deferred, so that it is not 
much engaged in, though so profitable. 

Cotton {Parntti), {Gossypium Iiidicum) .—Cotton is a crop univer- 
sally grown and much liked. On the black cotton soil its yield and 
quality are fair, so that the returns in money are comparatively good, 
while on the red gravelly soil the cotton is a three or four years’ shrub, 
and not only yields with far less trouble to the ryot, but is also com- 
paratively non-dependent upon rain falling in any particular week or 
fortnight, whereas the ordinary cereals have several critical periods 
at which, if rain does or does not fall, they are probably ruined or 
seriously affected. Being a shrub, the four years’ cotton can stand a 
drought which would destroy cereals, and will yield a flush of cotton 
two or three times a year. Moreover, the field invariably yields a good 
deal of pasture, and a catch crop of gram or even kambu and samei is 
frequently grown between the plants. A further reason for liking it 
is that the tap-root of non-annual cotton goes deep into the soil, and 
therefore not only feeds on the subsoil, but tends to open up that sub- 
soil to the air.®' The plant of both sorts also yields a great deal of 
fuel, which is especially important on the black cotton soils. 


^ The Coimbatore ryots who stated that they cultivated cotton not because it paid, 
but because it enabled them to pay the assessment, being in itself une.atable so that they 
could not eat as much food as they would, were indulging in fiction. Cotton is instantly 
exchangeable for food, or money, or luxuries, or other goods, as may be seen in any 
market ; and the ryot who can resist the exchange power of the pecuniary return can 
resist the sight of raw grain. No Hindus, whether ryot, or Brahman, or rich merchant 
eat more than two regular meals per day, and it is obvious that ryots habitually starved as 
they made out, would be miserable objects, instead of the prosperous, well-fed full-sized 
men that they are. As a matter of fact, cotton is a favourite crop for the reasons given 
in the text, and their proverb, a relic of days when cotton fetched far less than now is 
“ Sow gingelly and cotton gladly” (» s(mli uitSflS). Cotton 
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In 1882-83 the area under cotton was 241,000 acres, an immense 
extension in spite of the vast increase in the price of cereals since 1853, 
when the area was 152,000 acres. Coimbatore has been the scene of 
various experiments in the growth of exotic cotton ; in 1819 Mr. Kobert 
Heath, Commercial Resident at Salem, introduced Bourbon cotton into 
Coimbatore by order of the Court of Directors ; a year or two later, 
Messrs. Fischer and Company took up the matter, established large 
godowns, chiefly in the taluks of Erode and Dhdrapuram, gave advances 
to the ryots for growing Bourbon, and were entirely successful in 
introducing this variety. They have since abandoned the business, but 
there is d, large area, said to be many thousands of acres, under this 
cotton in these taluks. In 1840 the subject of introducing American 
varieties and modes of culture was again taken up by the Court of 
Directors, and under the superintendence of Dr. Wight, Coimbatore 
was, with other districts, the scene of elaborate efforts and experiments. 
Lakhs of rupees were spent, with the negative result that the exotics 
were unsuited to the climate, which was too cold ; the American season 
for cultivation is the hot weather ; in Coimbatore it is the cold weather 
when the plant is in full growth, though the actual crop is in the 
hot weather. The ryots also viewed the action of Government with 
suspicion or indifference ; they did not believe in experiments, and the 
results of a costly cultivation were not such as to command their con- 
fidence. They were willing to cultivate the exotic upon engagements 
to take their cotton at a figure above the market price, but as a personal 
speculation they would have nothing to do with the matter. The 
experiment was discontinued after practical failure.®* Several desul- 
tory efforts have since been made by private individuals, with no result ; 
it is a matter in which business can only be done on a commercial 
footing. Mr. Wroughton’s celebrated outturn was on the choicest 
land of the district, in a locality (tJttu-kdl Mandapam on the Polldchi 
road, not Ootacamund as erroneously supposed) open to both monsoons, 
and nothing is known as to the conditions of culture. The usual out- 


is grown because it pays and because there is a limit to the market for common cereals, 
whereas there is practically no limit to the demand for cotton. If it were not a paying 
crop, it would not be grown, especially on the black cotton soils, which will produce 
anything and were worth Ks. 75 to 100 per acre before the famine. Cereals are double 
the price they were in 1850, while cotton is cheaper, and yet the cotton area has nearly 
doubled since that year. 

“ Wheeler’s Cotton Hand-book. The conclusions come to were that cotton flourished 
best on deep red or brown calcareous loams, exposed to both monsoons, and deeply 
ploughed, including thorough ploughing several months before sowing, which should be 
in the early part of the south-west monsoon. Any ryot could have explained that any 
crop, or any sort of cotton, would grow luxuriantly on land which is the very finest and 
best situated in the district, and the season “discovered” is the regular cotton season for 
redsoUs, while preliminary ploughing in the k&r (April-May) rains is an immemorial and 
necessary practice for all crops. The planting in lines is probably an improvement, but 
sowing it on the top of ridges is a questionable advantage. Whether pruning should not 
be resorted to is a question not yet much discussed. 


30 
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turn is extremely scanty j it is certain that the yield could he largely 
increased by the use of plenty of manure and good tillage : a proverb 
■ays, “ Interplough your young cotton seven times, and you will get 
a pot of money,” s.LpiJ^O.FiLi^s'/reu Q-ffirui-i 

but as regards manure, the ryot at present has too little, 
except for his gardens; these yield rich produce so abundantly that 
they pay better than cotton. 

There are two great classes of cotton, viz., the annual or uppam 
(ukham), and the tri- or quadrennial (nddam) ; the former is grown 
only on black soil, or good red soil near the hills, the latter only on the 
red gravelly uplands, especially when the rainfall is scanty.^® 

The former, which is a dwarf variety, is sown in October-November, 
and yields its harvest in March- April, the plant is then pulled up and 
used for firewood, tatties, etc. Occasionally, if there is good rain in 
April, it is interploughed, and a small crop again taken in July. It is 
usually sown with Bengal-gram in lines through the cotton, or mixed 
with thenei and coriander, and the whole sown broadcast together. It 
is not interploughed, but hoed twice, viz., at the end of the first and 
second months. Manure is little used on black cotton soil, which, 
however, gets a good deal from the cattle wandering over it. 

The non-annual is either Bourbon or nddam, which is the indigen- 
ous variety ; the former is a short, large-leaved plant with red flowers ; 
the latter is a tall shrub 5 or 6 feet high, with long, slender branches 
rising at an acute angle, leaves small, and yellow flowers. 

The punnhl or shem-parutti is another variety ; from which alone 
the sacred caste thread is twisted. The Bourbon lasts for four or even 
five years, the nadam for only three. The outturn of these explains the 
fondness for cotton ; it practically costs nothing, except a little plough- 
ing and the picking. The seed is sown either in July- August, mixed 
with kambu and pulses, or in April-May, with cholam and castor or 
gingelly and dholl ; sometimes with gram in September. In any ease, 
the cereal and pulse crop is reaped in the usual way, and the young 
cotton plants which have grown under their shelter are left. In the 
first and third cases the first cotton crop is picked in the following 
July ; in the second a crop is got in February, and then not again tiU 
the following February ; thenceforward two crops per year are given. 
The yield in the third year from nddam and fourth from Bourbon is 
■mall. The crop is interploughed as often as possible, and gram, kambu 
or skmei are frequently sown. If the rainfall is poor or unseasonable, 
the yield is poor ; but it can never be an absolute failure or a serious 
loss, as with short-lived cereals, and on the first subsequent good rain it 
will recover and yield well ; hence it is much grown on the poorest soils. 


* At present — and never will have enough till he retnms direct to the soil what he 
and hia family take from it, as in Japan, and, to a great extent, on the continent. 

*® Fall details cannot he given in this Manual. For further details of cotton and its 
- (mlture, see Board’s Proceedings, No. 1334, dated 14th May 1883. 
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The outturn of cotton is very poor; on an average of years the 
quantity and value may be taken as follows : — 


— 

Uppam. 

Bourbon. 

N&dam. 

Cotton with seed 

Clean lint 

LB. 

250 

62^ 

B8. 

1 12 to 14 1 

LB. 

120 

30 

&s. 

1 6 to 7 ^ 

LB. 

90 

22^ 

BS. 

1 4i to 


Maximum outturns may be 50 per cent, above these figures. Seed 
cotton contains only one-fourth its weight of clean lint, instead of one- 
third as under high farming (Saiddpet). The produce per acre appears 
to have deteriorated in quality and probably in quantity. Net profits, 
deducting assessment and all charges, are from Rs. 7 per acre in black 
soils to Rs. 2J on poor gravelly soils. 

The diseases which attack cotton are sunndmbu, p4n (asugani or 
poriyan), murulei, and adakkei. The first named is distinguished by 
brownish- white fungoid spots on the leaves and bolls ; the yield is 
greatly reduced by this disease. The second and third have been 
described under tobacco, and are similarly caused. The fourth is due 
to excessive rain, when the strength of the plant appears to go to 
wood, and though numerous and hard bolls are formed, they contain 
no fibre. 

Sugar-cane (Karumhu), {Saccharum o^^imrum). — Sugar-cane is cul- 
tivated chiefly in Coimbatore, Dh4r4puram and Udamalpet taluks, and 
but slightly in the others. It is usually grown on wet lands, which in 
Udamalpet and Dhardpuram require little or no aid from wells, as 
the channels run nearly the whole year ; in Coimbatore, as the lands 
are under Noyil-fed tanks, wells are absolutely necessary. It is 
occasionally grown as a garden crop, and that under rain-fed tanks, 
such as Puttur-pallap41aiyam in Erode, is practically a garden crop. 

The chief varieties are the white (vellei or rastdlei), striped 
(nimam), and the red or purple cane; the first appears to be the 
Mauritius cane, introduced by U-ovemment some forty years ago ; it has 
quite ousted the country cane, which was a very poor variety. The 
n4mam cane is chiefly used for eating, the rastalei for jaggery and 
sugar. It usually alternates with ragi and paddy, and in Coimba- 
tore is said to follow betel well, probably because of the high manuring 
given to the latter. June is considered as the best season for planting, 
because of the abundant water for the next nine months. The land is 
heavily manured, usually by sheep-folding at a rate equal to 6,000 to 
8,000 sheep per acre for one night, at a cost of Rs. 15 to 20, ploughed 


" Land does not in this district lie fallow after cultivation with sugar-cane, as some- 
times supposed ; it is grown merely as an alternate crop in a two or three years’ rotation. 

“ A proverb says, “ tfarir gmo/,” Plant sugar-cane inkalar 

(damp alkaline) soil.” 
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six or eight times, ridged at about a cubit apart, and cuttings of three 
or four of the upper knots of the cane planted each about 1 or l| feet 
apart. From 15,000 to 20,000 cuttings, costing Bs. 23 to 30, are 
required per acre. It is watered twice in the first week, and there- 
after once a week for six months, and once a fortnight subsequently. 
Less water is used than for a five or six months’ paddy crop, which 
requires a continuous flow, but cane occupies the ground for a longer 
time. Five or six weedings are given, each at the interval of a month ; 
occasionally a compost of ashes, cow-dung, etc., is applied to the roots 
when the crop is 3 or 4 feet high, and the earth ridged up over it. At 
eleven or twelve months old it is ready for the market or for making 
jaggery ; occasionally ratooning is practised, and this second crop is 
said to be nearly as good as the first, but this is doubtful, since, if 
so, it would be a general practice. The canes are all stout and strong, 
and being tied together when half-grown, and surrounded by a strong 
hedge, they require no wooden props as in other districts. Garden 
cultivation is very similar. 

• The total area in 1881-82 was 3,890 acres, of which 1,314 acres 
were in Coimbatore taluk within 5 or 6 iniles of Coimbatore town. 
The yield of cane, numbering about 35,000, averages 25 to 30 tons, of 
jiuce 18| to 22| tons, of jaggery 2 to 2^ tons, and of sugar 2 tons per 
acre. The outturn of an acre will occupy a mill worked by two pairs of 
bullocks, one in the morning and one in the evening, for from 20 to 25 
days. The value of the jaggery averages Es. 210 to 240 ; the retail 
price is considerably higher than the price got by the ryot. When the 
canes are simply cut and sold for eating, Bs. 150 to 200 is about the 
price realized. The manufacturing process'*^ is as follows: the cane is 
cut into pieces about a cubit long, slightly beaten with a mallet, and 
then passed twice or thrice through the mill, which has two vertical 
wooden rollers of karuvela {Acacia Arabica) wood, about 5 feet high 
and 8 inches in diameter, geared at the top by a peculiar endless screw, 
and worked by a long lever attached to the head of one roUer. The 
juice is received in pots and carried to the boiler, which is a simple 
large copper pan about 5 feet in diameter at the top, Ij deep, and 
holding about 600 lb. of juice ; it is placed over an open fire, fed with 
the cane trash. Two charges, each added in four successive instalments, 
are boiled each day, 18 modas of juice {— 2,400 lb. at I'l specific 
gravity) being got through in that time. The yield of this is about 
250 lb. of jaggery. A little lime temper is added to prevent acetous 
fermentation, and the scum is carefully cleared off. Owing to the 
rudeness of the process a great deal of the sugar becomes inverted, and 
is discoloured by partial burning, so that the sugary mass is a dark 
brown. When the j uioe has been inspissated to the consistency of thick 


*5 The process is given here as the indastry is carried on only hy the ryots, and not 
by professional manufacturers. 
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treacle, the charge is struck by turning it out into moulds, which are 
small square holes cut in solid planks. Sugar is obtained exactly in 
the same way, except that it is more rapidly boiled until a minute 
sandy granulation appears, when it is turned into a shallow tub ; it is 
then continually stirred with paddles, and repeatedly poured over the 
sloping sides of . the tub, until the minute crystals have somewhat 
developed by accretion. To secure a quick fire a little wood is used ; 
this is the only occasion on which wood is required. The outturn of 
sugar is about 2 tons, value Rs. 230 to 250. 

The following table gives usefid particulars ; — 


Outturn. 

Cost. 

Profits on 

Cane. 

Jaggery. 

Sugar. 

Cultivation includ- 
ing asBessmcnt. 

Manufacture of 
jaggery. 

Cane. 

Jag- 

gery. 

Sugar. 

Labour 
and wear 
and tear. 

o 

cq 

a 

o 

H 

TOK8. 

26 

to 

30 

RS. 

160 

to 

200 

TONS. 

2 

to 

RS. 

210 

to 

240 

TONS 

2 

RS. 

230 

to 

250 

BS. 

75 

to 

93 

BS. 

28 

BS. 

25 

BS. 

120 

to 

146 

» 

BS. 

75 

to 

125 

RS. 

64 

to 

90 

RS. 

86 

to 

105 


The mill is clumsy, difficult to move about, requires powerful 
bullocks by reason of the friction of heavy, iU-cut screw-gearing, and 
demands that the cane be twice squeezed ; the services of a carpenter 
are frequently needed, as the rough threads of the gearing are apt to 
give way. The boiling is the process that most requires improvement ; 
the ryots have recently adopted copper instead of iron for the pans, 
which is one step forward, but nearly everything is yet to be desired in 
the process. 

An immense area of land is available for cane growing ; 11,000 
acres of wet land (occupied), all of which would grow cane splendidly, 
are available within 10 miles of Coimbatore town. The Erode wet 
lands are too wet for cane, which grows coarse, while the juice is very 
watery ; a better irrigation system among the ryots would enable these 
to be utilized. Near Dhfirdpuram it is largely grown, and the area 
might be much extended. It is estimated that the cultivation of cane 
in Coimbatore, on 3,800 acres, employs a fixed capital of about 22 
lakhs as the value of the land, together with a fioating capital annually 
expended of 5 lakhs ; the produce in jaggery and sugar alone is about 
1,000 tons of sugar and 7,000 tons of jaggery, valued at lakhs. To 
this must be added the value of the cane used for eating and for sup- 
plying cuttings, which together absorb 10 to 15 per cent, of the gross 
outturn in cane. Actual profits, as in cotton and other crops, are 
somewhat greater than here shown, since much of the labour here 
charged in money is that of the owners and co-partners. 
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Palimanji {Hibiscus cannahinus). — Pulimanji is grown everywhere in 
gardens and on dry lands, but especially in red loams and gravels ; in 
the former with various crops, such as turmeric, ragi, kambu, etc. ; 
in the latter with cholam and kambu. In gardens, as a mixed crop, 
it is planted on the ridges of the beds and water-courses, not indis- 
criminately ; on dry land the seeds are mixed and sown broadcast. 
Occasionally it is grown as a separate crop in gardens, and is then sown 
thickly about 2 or 3 inches apart in beds, and watered twice a week. 

The fibre is prepared by bundling the stalks, which, after a few 
days, are steeped for nearly a week in water under stones ; when 
sufficiently retted they are cleaned by beating them on the ground, the 
fibre stripped off, washed and dried. Five hundred stems, about 8 feet 
high, as grown en masse in gard-^ns, were recently taken at random 
and the fibre removed and cleaned in the usual way ; the result was' 

lb. clean and good fibre. The stems when carefully dried weighed 
nearly 20 lb. Assuming the acre to be 40,000 square feet after allow- 
ing for waste patches, the number of stems at 3 inches apart would 
he 640,00 ); hence the yield in clean fibre at 1 lb. per 100 would be 
6,400 lb. = 2f tons ; the stems would yield also 1 1 tons of poor fuel. 
The yield of three fine stems grown along the ridges in turmeric 
plantations, and measuring 16 to 17 feet high, was 3^ ounces of clean 
fibre, or somewhat over one ounce each, instead of one-sixth of an ounce. 
The dried stems each weighed five ounces instead of less than three- 
fourths of an ounce. The fibre is very well spoken of ; in some experi- 
ments it was stronger, in some weaker than sunn hemp {Orotalariajimcea). 
This fibre appears to offer a splendid field for agencies either for 
cordage or more especially for paper stuff ; it is grown with the greatest 
ease and abundance, and on dry land it never fads, though less produc- 
tive than when grown in gardens. At present, when produced only in 
small quantities and rudely extracted by hand, it is sold retail, including 
the ryot’s profit, at Re. 1 per 25 lb., and could certainly be produced 
far cheaper by the new machines. Any quantity could be grown to 
order. 

Sunn Hemp (Janappu-ndr), {Grotnlaria jimcea). — Janappu-n4r is 
especially grown in Tingalur, and neighbouring villages of Erode 
taluk and the southern vidages of Bhavani taluk. It is grown as a 
separate garden crop ; the seed is sown broadcast thickly, ploughed in, 
formed into plots and watered twice a week from July to November- 
December. The plants are cut when the seed is fully ripe ; the stalks 
after cutting are left on the field till thoroughly dried, then shaken to 
get rid of leaves and pods, bundled, and stacked in thatched heaps till 
required. The fibre is prepared by sinking the bundles in mud for four 
days ; on the fifth day they are taken out and the root ends rubbed 
between the hands or beaten on the water, so that the fibre is loosened 
to half its length ; they are then washed, dried in the sun for an hour 
or two, and the fibre then stripped clean off. Any adhering woody 
matter is removed by beating with wooden mallets. This rude process 
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is sufficient to produce very good fibre. It can be grown anywhere and 
to any extent if a demand is made by agents with money in hand, 
There is nothing in the soil or climate of I'ingalur that is peculiarly 
favourable to sunn hemp ; it is merely the custom to grow it there and 
manufacture gunny. Tingaliir fibre took a first prize at the Madras 
Exhibition of IS88. The yield has not been ascertained ; but must 
be very large, as the stems grow not more than 2 ot 2^ inches apart, 
and about or 4 feec high. For particulars as to strength, etc., see 
Drury and the “ Report on the Fibres of Southern India,” 

Topes, Orchards, iSfC . — Arboriculture is not much practised, though 
the district is fairly well suited for it. Practice in this case is sin- 
gularly at variance with their own precepts, such as Ou^^LSisnSstr 
Q’firjsi'SurrL^rrsQiLi—rr^La siBaufi^iSIsirSsrrQs^.i^^u'rQLi, “In old 8ge 
the offspring of his spade will feed a man, even if the offspring of 
his loins neglects him ; ” or, more pleasingly, uir^ 

uirir^^Tsa Ouff),® JJsfr&ir a.#4a/(i), “Plant trees (cocoanuts espe- 
cially) and they will feed you and your children.” A variation of the 
first enjoins, with oriental exaggeration, the neglect of offspring rather 
than of seedlings. The rush for land and the indolence produced by 
high prices and low assessments have produced a wider and more 
slovenly style of cultivation than when every acre paid a high assess- 
ment (when calculated at the then prices of grain), and was consequently 
more fully utilized, as in planting trees in the comers and hedgerows. 

Cocoanuts {Cocos nijcj/cra).— These are found in large topes near 
Coimbatore; not seldom the trees are somewhat widely planted at 
perhaps 80 per acre, and plantains, ragi, and other crops are grown 
between them. There are other topes throughout the district, but to no 
great extent,^* though a few trees are frequently grown in line along 
the embanked water-course of a garden well. In topes they are usually 
planted at 15 or 16 feet apart, or from 160 to 200 per acre; in single 
rows they may be much closer. Good pits are dug, half filled with 
sand to check white -ants and facilitate drainage, and then filled up 
with mould, and the young plant, usually about a cubit high, carefully 
planted. Salt is not used in this district as a manure at planting. 
Ordinarily the trees come into bearing at from seven to ten years old, 
but if well manured, as in the Coimbatore Municipal gardens, where 
poudrette and the ashes of sweepings are freely used, they bear a little 


It has been objected that since trees such as cocoanuts can only be profitably grown as 
topes where there is ample water, viz., in wet lands, the practice of charging doable crop 
assessment is prejudicial, since the ryot gets no returns for ten years, and cannot afiord to 
pay double crop assessment for so long without return. This is but partially the case 
in this district ; most land is compounded double crop and must pay that assessment, 
however cultivated. It is the deferred crop and the loss of crop for ten years, to which t^e 
ryot cannot make up his mind ; the second crop assessment is inappreciable beside Uiia tem- 
porary loss; it is the unwillingness or inability of most ryots to sink capital or beep land 
unproductive for so long a time that stands in the way of topes of fruit trees of the higher 
class, which, however, pay splendidly when once in bearing. 
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earlier ; seventy years is supposed to be the life of a tree. A good tope 
should yield about 60 nuts per tree, which at an average of from 3 to 4 
pies (6 is not uncommon in towns, and more at festivals) would yield 
annas 15 to 20, or from Rs. 150 to 200 at 160 trees per acre. It is 
usual to let them out to Shandrs and others, and 8 annas per tree is a 
usual rental in such cases. It is found by experience that on coming to 
maturity the tree should be used for a year for toddy drawing, after 
which the nuts are more abundant ; possibly the continued flow stimu- 
lates the production of sap, which then becomes habitually abundant. 
In Coimbatore taluk alone these trees are regularly used for toddy 
drawing ; much of the toddy is used for jaggery. Toddy is yielded 
all the year round, but especially in the rainy season and in the north- 
east monsoon : 20 lb. of toddy yield, when boiled down, about 3 lb. of 
jaggery worth about li annas. There are in the district about 3,439 
acres under cocoanuts, of which 1,102 are used for jaggery, and are 
estimated to produce at 32 cwt. per acre 1,763 tons, worth Rs. 60 to 75 
per ton. 

Velmyis, [Boraasus jlahelliformk ). — The palmyra is largely grown, 
more especially in Erode, Dhdrdpuram and Palladam taluks, either in 
topes containing sometimes several thousand trees, in clusters, or scat- 
tered. Except in Coimbatore taluk the toddy supply is drawn from 
them. The cultivation is simply that of digging a small hole, dropping 
in the nut and covering it ; if protected from cattle during its flrst 
year or two, it requires no further care. Many of the topes are due to 
Colonel Macleod, the first Collector of North Coimbatore (Buchanan), 
and many others to Mr. E. B. Thomas, whose name as a tree-grower 
is still current. The duration of the tree is unknown, the Tamil 
proverb giving it 1,000 years, being probably an oriental exaggeration. 
The trees grow much closer than cocoanuts, 400 per acre being a fair 
average. At 5 years old it is usual to begin cutting the leaves for use, 
and at 15 or 20 years they yield fruit and toddy. The palmyra toddy 
season is from December to May, and is usually marked by an increase 
in riotous quarrels. 

An expert climber will manage forty trees per day, climbing each 
tree twice and sometimes thrice. In Kdngyam and Penindurai divi- 
sions jaggery is largely made and exported from Uttukuli and Perun- 
durai railway stations ; 20 lb. of juice yield about 2| lb. of jaggery, 
value a little over one anna. It is exclusively made by the bhdndrs, 
and is poor, discoloured stuff, in which the sugar is chiefly invert sugar 
and molasses, and it is used, it is believed, almost solely for distilling 
purposes ; it is sent to Coimbatore in large quantities to the arrack 
distillery, and to the seaports. 

The area under palmyras is not known, and is manifestly much 
understated at 1,888 acres, trees being plentiful, both as topes and 
scattered over several taluks. One thousand one hundred and sixty- 
nine acres are said to produce jaggery at 40 cwt. per acre, worth from 
Rs. 55 to 75 per ton. 
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The areca palm (areca catechu) is grown occasionally near towns, 
especially Coimbatore, but is not important. 

Pomegranates [Mdthalai), {Ptinica gramtum ). — Pomegranates are 
largely grown in the vicinity of Perandurei, IJttukuli, Tiruppur and 
Avanasi, and, as an article of trade, are almost confined to that locality. 
No reason can bo assigned for the restriction — soil, water, and climate 
being similar in hundreds of other places. Nevertheless, as has often 
been said, it is not custom, and so this valuable and paying product is 
hardly grown elsewhere. It is a garden shrub, is planted in ordinary 
soil, watered once or twice a week according to season, and bears in its 
third year. Two crops are yielded per annum, from fifteen to twenty 
being the produce of each tree per crop, though the best fruits axe only 
produced by thinning. Except in the hot weather, fruits seem to be 
always procurable. The shrub lasts for some years and is said to 
grow again from stool if cut down ; ordinarily it grows to 7 or 8 feet, 
but may be seen 15 or 20 feet high. The fruits have the advantage of 
bearing transit and remaining fresh, so that a large trade is done with 
Madras ; railway travellers readily buy the fruit at Tiruppur, Uttukuli 
and Perundurei ‘stations, the better ones at 1 anna, and the poorer 
at 6 pies each. The profits are thus considerable, 8 annas per tree 
as rental being readily obtainable. But the fruit is capable of great 
improvement, and judicious culture has made several ryots famous 
for the beauty, colour, size, and juiciness of their fruits. The roots 
are opened out, dung applied, small stones placed round the roots, 
apparently to admit a free circulation of air, and the earth replaced. It 
is strongly recommended as a useful and productive backyard shrub. 
Several thousands of these have been grown in a year in a single 
nursery (Kdngyam), and eagerly taken up by ryots for this purpose. 

The citrus family are not remarkable except by specimens which 
show what can be done. Limes are best grown in Bhavdni ; oranges 
are not grown, even the ndrthankdy being rare ; the pumplemose is 
grown to some extent, and the Kdngyam fruits are famous, those of a 
single tree belonging to a VeUdla woman being superb in size, flavour 
and juiciness ; these particular fruits give no seeds: the tree is said 
to produce 200 fruits per annum, from December to April ; these sell 
at five or six per rupee, the produce being thus worth from Es. 20 to 30. 
There are other well-known trees. The fact of these few trees existing 
and being famous, itself points out the possibility of other trees, and 
their present rarity. 

Grapes are practically unknown, only a few vines existing in Coim- 
batore, Udamalpet, and one or two other places. Good grapes have 
been grown, and only care and attention are required, the soil and 
climate being very favourable. Vines at Erode have borne within the 
year, and both there and at Coimbatore grow luxuriantly with water 
and manure. For culture on a large scale, as near Krishnagiri in 
Salem where immense rents equal to Es. 400 per acre are freely obtained, 

31 
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the vine, whether for fruit or wine, is indicated as a promising object of 
attention on the Coimbatore plateau ; as an object of culture in back- 
yards or small gardens attached to houses, it is unequalled. Mangoes 
are little grown ; a few well to-do ryots have a few trees : a mango 
tope is almost unknown in the district. Tamarinds are comparatively 
rare as compared with other districts ; the jack is hardly known; the 
naval (ndga) tree is rare, and the guava entirely absent. In some parts, 
especially near Kunnattur in Erode taluk, the jujube (Elanthei, Zizyphns 
jujiibd) is common. The bael and wood-apple are rare, the former being 
only found near temples. 

The comparative scarcity of fruit in this district is one of its 
melancholy facts. As an article of trade or of diet fruit is most 
valuable, but there is an absolute want of energy in the ryot, who in 
this case cannot complain of want of example. The pumplemose, 
pomegranate, lime, tamarind, jack, palmyra, might all be grown with 
the greatest ease and profit, and the ryots know it, but do nothing. If 
Government will give them a sapling, they will perhaps accept it ; but 
they would like to ask for a chatty and labourers to water it : with 
all his hot weather and other leisure, and his women and children, 
it is too much trouble to water a dozen shrubs twice a week ; yet these 
dozen shrubs or a single pumplemose would often pay his whole assess- 
ment. That soil and climate though dry are not unsuitable, is seen by 
occasional samples^ all over the district, while the higher plateau from 
TLrupdr to Coimbatore is probably eminently favourable for this back- 
yard or occasional culture. The palmyra will grow for the mere 
planting, especially if put into the hedges, which it will strengthen and 
define for centuries ; the tamarind with a little care for a few years, will 
grow in many of the waste comers of fields and headlands, and in 
the hedges, and each tree will pay the kist of a field. There are also 
thousands of waste comers of wet land, channel banks, and so forth at 
present unutilized, but which would grow cocoanuts, mangoes, and so 
forth without trouble. The non-utilization of waste, whether of time 
Or land, is a striking feature of Coimbatore, and is curiously at variance 
with their own proverb " Q,DSsu«e®/Tda-i_aS3Eir^;ff(r6u 
“ If but a comer of a field be cropped, it will yield a cloth,” a proverb 
which invariably produces a murmur of approval and assent, especially 
from the females of the audience (GjfSso = cloth for a woman) as a saying 
of much practical good sense.^* Mr. Robertson's remarks (paragraphs 
10, 11, 15, 16, 211, 215) are very valuable ; but that there is an almost 
complete absence of trees in the ordinary villages, is an opinion that 
can hardly be acquiesced in, at least for the tracts north of the NayU. 
What are wanted are reserves for fodder purposes and for fuel supply 


Proverbs have been quoted in this section, partly because agricultural precepts and 
practices have crystallized into these popular aphorisms, partly to illustrate the love of 
the people for epigrammatic sayings. 
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in the towns, more trees in the hedges, and an abundance of fruit 
trees scattered everywhere on sanitary, financial, and other grounds, in 
backyards, gardens, and corners of fields {vide Village Sheet, District 
Gazette of May 1883). 

Mr. Eobertson's paragraph 16 is suggestive, and no one can doubt 
but that tree-planting in the holdings might successfully be made a 
condition of tenancy, at least in all future puttahs. Eyots should do 
something for themselves, especially in places where the formation of 
Government jungles is almost impossible by reason of the hostility of 
soil and climate : — 

“ I am convinced that if proper means were taken, there would be no 
difficulty whatever in clothing with trees the greater part 
district where trees are needed, but to produce 
grow trees. ^ this result the ryots living in these places must be dis- 

tinctly informed that they must plant and rear a certain 
number of trees for each acre of land under occupation, or that the State 
will plant and rear the trees at the expense of the ryot. If the State is 
bound to supxiort the ryot during famine seasons, it certainly has a right 
to expect tlfat he will take such precautions as are in his power to make 
these famine seasons as less frequent as possible. On two or three occa- 
sions when discussing this question at ryot gatherings, the people said that 
if Government ordered them to plant and rear trees they would do so. 
It would, I think, be doing a kindness to the people to compel them to plant 
a certain number of trees on all their holdings where trees are needed, 
the trees, of course, to be the property of the people who plant and rear 
them, but restrictions to be laid down as to felling, &e. The trees need not 
interfere to any extent with the area of land under cultivation. There 
is all over the district where trees are needed, sufficient 
Land available waste land to produce the trees required. In speaking of 

for growing trees n .^^^ste land I do not use the word waste as it is under- 

witnout interfering , • , -o • i. • • 

with arable land. stood in the revenue classincation, but in its ordinary 

sense ; there is a very considerable area of the so-called 

cultivable land which is, to all intents and purposes, waste and which 

might be cropped with trees.” 

Fibres. — Hibiscus cannabinus and sunn hemp have been described 
above ; for other fibres, see “ Flora,” 

Oils . — See “Flora” and “ Other Industries.” 

Stock. —F owe breeds of cattle are found in this district besides the 
miscellaneous lot in common use by the ordinary ryots these are the 

“ On the subj ect of stock there has been much misapprehension both as to quantity and 
quality. Cattle and sheep used to be heavily taxed, and since the time and ingenuity of 
the Revenue establishments were directed to an investigation of the ryot's circumstances 
and to keeping up the revenue, cattle were in some degree censused in early d.ays, in spite 
of which the tax was no doubt avoided by bribery or fraud in thousands of cases. When, 
however, the tax was abolished there was no longer an inquisitional enquirv, with the 
result that kamams have simply repeated the old figures with variations to prevent detec- 
tion, or have taken the statements of the ryots, who, to avoid the chances of future 
taxation and to avoid ill-luck, regularly understate the numbers of their cattle. Moreover 
the statements are regularly prepared in the hot weather, and it is at this season that most 
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Alambddi, Bargur, Kongu, and Nellore breeds. The last is merely 
imported, and that but recently ; the others are indigenous, Alambadi 
being common to Salem also. 

The following description has been given of Alambddi cattle : 
elegant in appearance ; horns small, tapering, and weU-set ; eyes promi- 
nent ; dewlap lengthy ; of moderate size and usually sleek and glossy, 
bigger than the other two breeds, but not so swift and strongly made 
as the Bargur cattle ; docile and useful for any work. 

Bargur cattle are the swiftest and strongest of the breeds, moderate 
size, head small, eyes prominent, good appearance, timid, horns taper- 
ing and longer than those of Alambddi, dewlap not so large ; stubborn 
and rather intractable. 

The Kangyam cattle are weU known for their excellent qualities, 
whether for labour or milk. Somewhat small in size ; appearance elegant ; 
horns variously sized and set ; colours different, but usually white or 
grey ; chest and hind-quarter said to he narrow ; docile, quick and strong. 
There are however varieties, some cross-breeds being nearly as large as 
NeUore cattle; these may be met going to pasture, or seen^t work in 
gardens or grazing in the paddocks. 

The Alambddi cattle are bred in the wild country near Kdvdripuram 
on the Coimbatore side of the Cauvery, and Meycheri on the Salem side. 

Bargdr cattle come from the Bargur hills of Bhavdni and neighbour- 
hood, and from the hilly country of Mysore. 


of the cattle, especially the best, are grazing in the hills and forests ; this is another reason 
for under-statements. That there is under-statement is certain from an inspection of the 
villages, and from the returns given in when remissions • were sought for, and is proved 
by examining the figures from the last quinquennial and administration reports (1882), 
where it will be seen that the bullocks do not suifice for a pair for each plough, although 
only one plough is allowed for as much as 14 acres ; this is not only absurd, but there is no 
margin for cattle under three years of age or for worn-out cattle, or for the large number 
of cart bullocks, or for those bred for sale in myriads both in the plains and hills. 
Similarly the number of cows is far below that of bullocks and there is no allowance for 
heifers, while the number of sheep and goats is put down at only about 50 per cent, above 
that of bullocks and cows together. 

There is in this district a great demand for leather well-buckets, there being about 
81,000 lifts in working order. For these and the repair of the tail-tube at least one hide 
per bucket per annum is used; hence 81,000 hides are annually needed for this purpose 
alone, omitting all other requirements. In some cases no doubt hides may be imported 
from surrounding districts, but prices do not allow of import from distant places, while 
other districts also, though not in the same proportion, Tequire hides. Hence, most of 
these skins are probably obtained within the district, and experience shows that every 
weekly market is crowded with hides tanned by local Chucklers. If the skins used for 
basket-boats, shoes, export, &c., be added, and those of animals djdng in the forests, the 
^annual death-rate of full-grown beasts must be at least 100,000 and probably more. 
Assuming an average of nine years as the life of full-grown horned cattle (it is to be 


• In 1881, when remissions of famine year dues were freely granted, the number of cattle held by 
a ryot was a factor in determining the question of remission. In several villages the number of cattle 
held by ryots seeking remission— necessarily only a part, and that the poorer part of the cultivators— 
considerably exceeded the quinquennial return tor the village, although the number was stated by 
those interested in getting remission. ^ 
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K4ngyam cattle are bred only in that division. Some farmers 
have from 500 to 1,000 head of cattle which are bred for sale. The Pat- 
tagar of Palaiyakottai on the Ndyil makes this and horse-breeding his 
speciality, and the Monigar of Kadiyhr has above 800 head. The best 
cattle are never brought to the weekly markets, but are kept for 
breeding and the use of their owners; the cattle usually brought for 
ordinary sale are only of the commoner sorts ; the next best are those 
to be got by private purchase ; better stUl are those bought by regular 
traders and taken by them to the great cattle fairs in other districts 
as at Madura Chittri festival, or those sent by the breeders for sale at 
the Avandsi, Mahadeswara, and other great cattle fairs, which afford 
good opportimities of inspecting the better classes of district cattle. 

Dentition is permanently completed by 6 or 6| years : the maxi- 
mum life of stock is said to be 25 years, and 30 on the hills. 

Castration is effected by the crushing process, generally in December 
or January, at about three years of age, i.e., when the first pair of 
permanent incisors are developed. Bulls are allowed to cover, and 
heifers to be covered, from that age. 

The qualities attended to in breeding are size, colour (which should 
be grey), strength and fineness of hair. Barglxr and Alambadi bulls 
have, during the last twenty years, been used as a cross in Kangyam 
and the neighbourhood. 

remembered cattle are not killed for food) there would he 900,000 homed cattle in the 
district, besides calves, as against an entry of 501,055 for all ages {nde Erode taluk 
notice). 

Until a real census of cattle and sheep has been made, deductions as to manuring and 
pasturage are apt to be fallacious. For an account of grass lands see supra, sub voc. 

Pasture ” and the chapter on Land Revenue. 

As regards the quality, Mr. Robertson (1876) was disappointed with what he saw, but 
was unfortunate in seeing only the cattle at work or in the ordinary markets. Circum- 
stances are much the same as in former years, while prices have largely advanced. Mr. 
Wedderbura (late Collector) states that to his knowledge the price of a good cow has 
advanced from Es. 10 or 12 to Es. 40 and even higher. With such prices, which have 
more than kept pace with the general advance in agricultural prices, there is no reason to 
suppose that breeders would neglect their stock, and as a matter of fact, they do not do so. 
It is to be understood that the celebrated Kkngyam breeds are not the common cattle of 
Kdngyam, but are the property and produce of large breeders such as the Pattagar of 
Pdlaiyakottai and family, the Kkdiydr Munsiff-Monigar, &c., who maintain herds of from 
500 to 1 ,000 head, and keep large numbers of cows and bulls for breeding only. Many 
rj'ots, however, own from 10 to 20 head of cattle reared for sale, and of more or less value. 
These cattle are sold, not at ordinary markets, but to dealers who come to the district for 
the purpose, or at the celebrated cattle fairs of Avandsi, Mahkdeswara Hill (Kolleg&l) 
and Madura. Excellent cattle may be seen in droves in the fields and along the lanes of 
the Kdngj'am diWsion, especially when returning home in the evening ; elsewhere less 
frequently. The best cattle can only be seen by going to look for them at the villages. 

Mr. Shunker, Deputy Inspector of Cattle Diseases, who was for some months in the 
district in 1883, states in a note that he was struck with the excellent cattle at KSngj'am 
and the neighbourhood ; that one breeder (P41aiyakottai) had recently sold 200 head of 
cattle at prices from 100 to 200 per pair ; that he saw several ponies worth Es. 150 and 
many others of fair value ; that at Kdngyam itself he met two horse-dealers, one from 
Ceylon and one from Trichinopoly, and that neither in Mysore nor in any other district 
has he seen such good ponies. Breeders are fully alive to the increased value of stock for 
which they get large prices, 
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The quality and quantity of milk are fair and duration good ; a 
K4ngyam cow costing Rs. 30 to 40 wiU on good feeding give milk 
for ten to twelve months with a maximum of six to eight bottles per 
day. 

Buffaloes are neither numerous nor of good quality ; they are seldom 
found, except in the wet villages, and amongst Wudders for use in stone 
trollies. 

Sheep and Goats . — These are either velladu (goats), semmariadu, or 
kurumbddu. The former is the ordinary long-legged goat ; the second 
is the reddish-haired sheep ; the third is almost peculiar to Palladam, 
PoUachi, and Coimbatore, and has a thin wool ; this sheep is usually 
white with black head. Goats are homed in both sexes ; in the other 
two breeds only the rams have horns. 

The kurumbMu are tended by Kurumbars, who usually take them 
to graze in hilly tracts during the hot weather, bringing them back in 
the rains. They get no special food, but pasture where they can ; they 
are usually let out for manuring purposes at about 3 to 4 annas (usually 
in grain) per night, or Rs. 4 per month per flock of 100 (mevu or 
manthai). Their life is 7 years for ewes and 8 or 9 for rams ; breed- 
ing is once a year, conception being usually in spring and birth in 
autumn; one lamb at a time is usual. Only four or five rams are allowed 
per 100 ewes. Dentition is completed by the third year, the first pair of 
incisors appearing at IJ years, at which age rams are gelded, usually by 
crushing the cord. 

Sheep are sheared usually in January, but occasionally in J une ; the 
wool weighs only a few ounces, but it is said that only that of the back 
is used. Excellent white cumblies (coarse blankets) are woven by the 
Kurumba females, selling at from Rs. 2 to Rs. 5 according to weight, 
which varies from 4 to 8 lb. The mutton of this variety is coarse and 
poor. 

Of the other breeds, the red breeds once a year, the goat twice. 
The average carcass weight (mutton) of a sheep is 20 to 25 lb. ; some 
have been known to yield above 40 lb. of first-class mutton, fetching 10 
or 12 rupees. The ordinary price is from 1 to 3 mpees. The quality of 
mutton of the ordinary red sheep is good, even when simply grass-fed. 
For manuring purposes they are let out at rates similar to those obtained 
for the kurumbddu. The duration of life is also similar. 

The chief defect in rearing is the want of proper feeding and care 
during the wet season. 

The goat lives for 10 years. Breeding rams are given about four- 
fifths of a pound (4 paUams) of cotton seed daily in two meals, or three- 
fifths of a pound of gram steeped in water. 

In 1839 half-bred merino lambs were introduced, but apparently 
without result. Again in 1842, twenty half-bred and two pure-bred 
merinos were obtained by Mr. Wroughton, but without success, and a 
similar experiment in 1850 was without result. Mr. Robertson considers 
that there was a great deal of mismanagement ; the causes of failure are 
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not clear, and in view of the very superior wool of the merino crosses, 
the experiment might again he tried. 

For a description of the horses of the district, see “ Fauna,” supra. 

Diseases of Stock .'^'’ — The chief diseases which attack cattle are (1) 
foot-and-mouth disease, (2) rinderpest, (3) variola, (4) anthrax, (5) 
fever, (6) malignant sore-throat, (7) tympanitis, (8)malividi (tneSsSis^), 
(9) koleimutti or kuda-novu (fleir'ifSOQpC.isp or &.L.Qjsireif'), and (10) tettdr 

(Q^LLL-irir). 

Foot-and-mouth disease. — Vay-sappei, k41-sappei (su/rioffuSBu, «irA- 
•ff=ues)u) ; this does not happen in cold and rainy seasons. Symp- 
toms : discharge of saliva from the mouth, vesicles in mouth and in 
clefts of the hoofs. Treatment : (1) wild indigo and ehunam are 
well ground and applied to the vesicles in the clefts of the hoofs ; (2) 
camphor is also applied ; (3) cold water in which dry fish are steeped, 
is poured down the throat of the animal, and with this water the 
vesicles in the clefts of the hoofs are washed ; (41 tar is applied to the 
vesicles in the clefts ; (5) camphor and the leaves of Leucas aspera 
(thumhei, are ground and applied ; (6) ehunam and 

camphor are well ground and applied; (7) the animal is made to stand 
on hot sand ; (8) camphor and Acorus calamus (sweet-flag ; vasamhu, 
eua^ihq) are made into fine powder and applied; (9) pepper well ground 
and mixed with warm water is poured down the throat ; (10) lard is 
applied to the eruptions in the mouth ; (11) the animal is made to 
inhale the smoke caused hy huming dry fish. 

Rinderpest. — This disease is known hy different names in different 
places, as alari (.sysuffl), vayitteduppu (buil/^O^Sul;), kdttu-novu 
(sirpaiiQjsn-ei^), peru-novu {QuQ^Qjsirsii), andkovdri (QairwrrrFl). Symp- 
toms; (1) purgation, first watery and then mixed with hlood and 
mucus, (2) impaired appetite, (3) shivering, (4) accumulation of rheum 
(mucus) in the eyes, (5) great prostration. Treatment : (1) palmyra 
toddy is poured into the throat; (2) the leaves of Sida hwnilis 
(palamp4si, ut^ihurrS), cummin seed, onions, and the succiilent portion 
of the aloe leaves (sottukattdlam soru, jj/) are well 

ground and mixed with buffalo hutter-milk and poured down the 
throat ; (3) the tender leaves of Cassia auriculata (dvdram kolunthu, 
.^wrrjrihQsiTQpfsi), the succulent portion of the aloe leaf, cummin seed, 
onions, and the tender hark of Balsamodendro^i Berry ii (aHter, Amyris 
spinosa ; kiluvei, are well ground, and, being mixed with 

vinegar, are given ; (4) the hark of Fkus racemosa (atti-pattei, 
uilsrot-) and Amyris spinosa, onions, cummin seed, and cocoanut spathe, 
are well ground, mixed with vinegar, and given to the nm'Tngl ; (5) 
fifteen or twenty horse-plantains are steeped in one or two measures of 
gingelly oil at night, and next morning two or three are given to every 


" Supplied nearly verbatim, after several special tours, ty M.R.Ey. Krishna Kao 
Agricultural Student holding a first-class certificate, and now m the Collector’s office. 
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animal attacked ; (6) the leaves of Sida huwilis, after being well ground, 
are placed in the middle of a horse-plantain and given to the animal ; 
(7) onion, cummin seed, and the leaves of Amyris spinosa are well ground 
together with cuhehs (val-melagu, euireoiBeir^), mixed in vinegar and 
water, and given. 

Vaccine Variola (ammei, — Symptoms : vesicles all over 

the body, eyes red, mucus and saliva flowing from nose and mouth, 
loss of appetite and evacuations from bowels. Treatment: (1) cocoanut 
spathes and onions are well ground with vinegar and water, then mixed 
with cocoanut milk and poured down the throat ; (2) boiled kamhu, 
onions, cummin seed, and the hark of Cassia auriculata are well ground, 
mixed with vinegar, and given to the animal ; (3) the leaves of Sida 
humilis, onions and cummin seed are ground and mixed with buffalo 
butter-milk, and given ; (4) lard mixed with onion and cummin seed 
is ground and given in acidulated water. 

Anthrax Fever. — This disease goes by different names in different 
parts of the district, as sappei-vikkam, ffueaus^saih, or sappei-novu 
; mennikatti, ; pichu-netti, LSs^srQjsL-ts^ ; 

nenju-adaipp4n, 0/ 0 sf jyaDLuufrear ; panni-kuruvei, uo7 63 fi@jrsroay ; 
p^y-vikkam, Qudje^a.su3, &o. Symptoms : swelling of the loins, hind- 
quarters, throat, chest, or abdomen. Treatment : (1) branding on the 
swollen part; (2) boiled lamp-oil mixed with butter-milk and assafeetida 
is poured down the throat ; (3) onions, the leaves of Sida humilis and 
cummin seed are ground, mixed with acidulated water, and given. 
Treatment is seldom of any avail. 

Malignant Sore-throat. — This disease is known under the names 
of kolli-vingu, W«/r«ir«Tfis^®gi • kuruvei-novu, (^gnemeuQjBirey • panni- 
kuruvei, ; and pichu-netti, Symptoms : 

swelling at the throat, discharge of saliva from the mouth, mucus from 
nose, flow of tears, and sometimes the swelling on the throat extends 
down the neck. Treatment: branding. This sickness generally proves 
fatal. 

Fever (virippu, aSfluq). — Symptoms : shivering, staring coat and 
impaired appetite. Treatment : (1) powdered pepper is mixed with 
warm water and given ; (2) dried pachan-kaUi {utrff.B=iTerrs^eS, milk- 
hedge) leaves are burnt and the animal is made to inhale the smoke ; 

(3) powdered pepper is mixed with goat’s milk and given to the animal ; 

(4) pepper, chillies, and assafeetida are grmmd together in the juice of 
the betel leaf and applied to the eyes ; (5) the dried leaves of pdehdn- 
kalli, hair, wool, and the dung of asses and pigs are burnt and the 
animal is made to inhale the smoke ; (6) virgins winnow ashes upon 
the animal attacked. 

Tympanitis (muttu-adaippdn, afiild) .jfeBii^uu/reir ; ffttu-adaippdn, 
eev.^ ji/eaL-uuireir ). — Symptoms : swelling of the belly, laboured 
breathing, flowing of mucus from the nose and saliva from the mouth, 
and frequent evacuations in small quantities. Treatment : (1) brand- 
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ing, (2) lamp-oil mixed with butter-milk in which a hot iron has been 
plunged, (3) ginger, pepper, chillies, assafoetida and the bark of the 
vakkana tree (<5u®««srixirii)) and unjal tree (eat© are well ground 
together Acalypha Indica leaves (kuppa-meni, ^CtuQtaeS), mixed 
with the urine of children and poured down the throat. 

Malividi (toeSefl^-) — Symptoms: swelling of the knee joints. 
Treatment : branding the swollen part. 

Kokimiitti or kuda-novu [a-l-Qists ^). — Symptoms : 

congestion of the lungs, swelling of the beUy, and the respiration 
cheeked. Treatment : a hard kick on the chest. 

Kuthirai-valippu ((g^eto/reusSuLi) or nimiri — Symptoms: 

quivering of the legs. 

Thetdru Symptoms : swelling around the fetlock joint. 

Treatment : branding the swollen part. 

Diseases of sheep are : — 

Vayitteduppu (eunS/bQ/o^uLi), therippdn (Ofi^uuiresr'), kattu-novu 
(«/7-/i)jjiGn?fr(S4), peru-ndvu alari (jiievifl ). — These names 

are given to the same disease. Symptoms : the belly swells ; watery 
discharge from the bowels for two or three days. Treatment : 
powdered pepper is mixed with vinegar and water and poured down 
the throat. This disease generally proves fatal. 

Thullal (^sirsirsi), posukku-novu (QuirAst^Qjsrrs^), kirukku- 
novu thaleivetti {^^soQwiLup ). — These names are 

given to the same disease. Symptoms : the sheep attacked with this 
disease separates itself from the flock, jumps, and then falls down. As 
this is contagious, sheep die in numbers, and no treatment is generally 
adopted. 

Kokku-novu, yeri-novu, or cough ^(Tjuidi), 

— Symptoms : coughing. This being contagious, sheep die in numbers. 
No treatment is resorted to. All classes of sheep are subject to the 
above diseases. 
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Trade. Exports. — Imports. — I axsiI. Industries. — L eather— Cotton.. — Silk — Gunny. — 

Other Fibres. — Jaggery and Sugar.— Vottery and Bricks. — Oils.— Iron. — Saltpetre 
— Carts. —Paper. — Coffee.— List of factories. 

Trade. — Regarding this no statistics are procurable save those of the 
railways, which will he found in the Appendix, and from the establish- 
ment appointed to check the traffic between Coimbatore and Mysore. This 
latter trade has always been considerable, but the Mysore Stjxte Railway 
is now affecting it in some articles. The chief imports from Mysore are 
cattle, cotton twist, raw silk, and salt ; the exports are cotton goods, 
brass and copper vessels, ghee, cattle, raw silk, spices, tobacco, sugar 
and leather. The total value of the import trade with Mysore in 
1882-83 was Rs. 9,51,626 and that of the export trade Rs. 10,15,849. 

There is very considerable cart trade, especially in the southern 
taluks, which are not only unprovided with a railway, bfit largely pro- 
duce articles of export, such as cotton, oil seeds, &e., while they receive 
in return cloths, salt, and the like from the districts to the south and 
west. In six months (June to November 1883) no less than 16,209 
laden carts and 14,434 empty, besides ponies and bullocks, were regis- 
tered at the spot where traffic crosses the Amardvati from Dhdrdpuram 
to Karur and the Madura district, and vice versd. 

The tolls at Pollachi average Rs. 7,500 per annum, and are levied 
only on traffic passing on the eastern and western roads, and not on the 
roads to and from Coimbatore and Palladam. Allowing for establish- 
ment and profits, it is evident that at two annas per cart there is consi- 
derable traffic. The business done at the numerous markets and the 
good prices obtained for farming the moderate fees, show that there is a 
brisk interchange of rural produce for cash, salt, or foreign goods. 

The chief articles of trade are as follows ; — exports — cereals and 
pulses, chillies, turmeric and spices, cotton, oil seeds, tobacco, ghee, 
sandalwood, plantains, jaggery, brass and copper vessels, cattle and 
leather ; imports are timber, paddy, salt, salt-fish, piece-goods and twist, 
metals and metal goods, cocoanut oil, spices. 

Local trade deals in all sorts of agricultural produce, jaggery, sugar, 
iron, cloth, and country blankets, oil, &c. Cotton goes chiefly to 
Madras from the northern taluks, and to Tinnevelly from the southern • 
the latter principally by cart, of which thousands arrive at Udamalpet 
in the season ; the West Coast is almost entirely supplied with tobacco 
from this district ; the other produce goes chiefly to the neighbouring 
districts, though Bangalore merchants buy paddy and gram largely. 
Gingelly oil goes southward and to Madras, while nearly all the ground- 
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nut of Karur goes in bulk to Pondicherry. Timber is exported to some 
extent, but Palghdt timber is preferred for important work ; the 
Bombay trade in Anaimalai teak is still carried on, but not to the same 
extent as formerly. 

The ghee trade with Mysore, now worth about a lakh of rupees, 
appears to have also fallen off since the time when former Collectors 
spoke of it as important ; this is probably due to the larger consump- 
tion in this district, and may be also a mere relative decrease, since in 
those days traffic was small and only expensive products bore transit 
along the tracks that were called roads, and ou the pack bullocks that 
were the sole means of transport. Leather is made and exported in 
considerable quantities, chiefly sheep and goat skins, which are sent to 
the English market. 

Industries. — Agriculture is the staple industry of the district ; this 
has been noticed in a separate section. Other industries are the manu- 
facture of leather and leather well-buckets, cotton and silk goods, gunny, 
sugar and jaggery, pottery, bricks and tiles, oil, iron, saltpetre, carts, 
and furniture ; also coffee-curing, cottou-pressing, and, recently, fibre- 
cleaning. 

Leather is chiefly tanned at Coimbatore, where there are three large 
and well-managed yards, as well as one at Mettupalaiyam ; there is 
also one at Pallapatti and two near Karur, those at Karur itself having 
recently been closed. Goat and sheep skins are chiefly dealt with, and 
form an important article of the export trade, many thousands per 
month being sometimes dealt with by a single firm. The materials used 
are solely lime, the bark of Cama aiiricuhda (dvaram), myrabolanis 
(kadukay), and oil. The process is much more speedy than in England, 
chiefly owing to the thinness of the skins and the rapidity of action 
under a tropical sky ; even ox hides are tanned in about forty-two 
days. The thicker hides would often be improved by a slower process. 
Ordinary sheep skins are tanned iu from fifteen to twenty days. The 
process is very simple ; the skins are limed, haired, passed through 
bark infusions of increasing strength, finished otf, chiefly it is said for 
colour, with an infusion of myrabolaras, and finally dried, oiled, rubbed 
and polished, and stored. 

Leather well-buckets are a source of much profit to the Chucklers ; 
each well-lift requires a new one every year, and as there are 83,622 
lifts in actual use, about 80,000 buckets, each requiring one ox hide, 
are used per year. These are probably the leather cases (bags) of the 
census. They are circular-mouthed bags, about two feet wide, tapering 
for about three feet, and fastened to a leather tube of some four or five 
feet long ; their cost is about Es. 6. Kaw buffalo hide ropes are fre- 
quently used for these lifts. Leather sandals are also made in vast 
quantities by the Chucklers, and are sold at 8 to l2 annas per pair. 

Cotton is largely spun into thread, but machine twist is chiefly used 
in weaving. The ordinary goods are coarse pieces of little individual 
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value, but in Coimbatore town there are still a few weavers of great skill 
who are able to work in 200 and 230 thread ; some of their goods were 
exhibited at the Madras Exhibition of 1 883. The number of looms 
in 1882-83 was 10,879, and the estimated outturn was valued at Rs. 
1,750,511 or Rs. 161 per loom. 

Cotton carpets of excellent quahty and colour are made at Bhavdni ; 
they were exhibited at Madras in 1883 and took a first prize. The 
river water is said to be specially excellent for the colours used, which 
are chiefly country-made vegetable dyes, though the anilines are un- 
fortunately coming in. 

Silk growing and wearing are only carried on in KoUegdl, where the 
climate is more favorable for the worm and the mulberry. The dyes 
are very good, and the finished goods very effective and handsome ; their 
value is from Rs. 30 to Rs. 500, according to quahty, finish, and orna- 
mentation. In some cases the cloths are ornamented by the introduc- 
tion of silver and other embroidery woven into the cloth while still in 
the loom ; such cloths are pecuharly effective but somewhat costly. In 
1882-83 there were 88 silk looms at work, which turned out stuffs worth 
Rs. 26,976 or Rs. 306 per loom. The number and value appear to be 
imderstated. There was in 1882-83 an export of raw silk valued at 
Rs. 2,07,856 from Kollegdl to Mysore, and this was overbalanced by 
an import valued at Rs. 2,46,545 ; the reason of this is not clear. 
Experiments in silk-growing have been made in Coimbatore town both 
by a late President of the Municipahty and in the central jail. In the 
former case silk was grown and made into jackets, but they were very 
costly. In the jail there were once several acres of mulherry, but these 
were cut down. It was again tried on a small scale, but in a hot 
night of May 1881 the whole of the worms died. The silk produced 
in 1873 was 50 lb., of which 39 lb. was sold at Rs. 6-8 per pound, the 
cost being that of the convict labour. Nothing was proved by these 
experiments except that silk could be grown, but whether with profit 
or certainty is not known. The climate being dry and equable and not 
extremely hot, the district would seem very suitable for silk culture ; 
labour is cheap, the mulberry thrives well, especially if watered occa- 
sionally and manured, while six crops of silk could be readily obtained, 
the crop requiring from egg to reeling only fifty-seven days. It is 
believed that the sudden death in the jail was due to the room having 
been shut close all night, so that the delicate worms were stifled. 

Silk culture is again being carried on in the central jaU. 

Sunn Hemp {Crotalaria juncea) is largely grown in some of the 
northern villages of Erode and southern of Bhavdni, and woven into 
excellent gunny, which took a first prize at Madras in 1883. A demand 
would be met by growth and supply to an indefinite extent, as it is 
easily and cheaply grown and cleaned. 

Other fibres are altogether mere rural or domestic manufactures 
and will be found under “ Agriculture ” and “ Vegetable Products.” 
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The only exceptions are the recent introduction of machinery by 
Messrs. Stanes and others to clean Sanseviera Zeylanica, and the rope 
industry at the Karur Wesleyan Orphanage, where first-class ropes of 
various fibres and sizes are now made. 

Jaggery is of three sorts — palmyra, cocoanut and cane. The 
former is made by Shandrs only, especially in North Dhdrapuram and 
Erode taluks. It is a very coarse product, containing much invert 
sugar and molasses, greatly discoloured by the rude process of manu- 
facture. It is chiefly exported or sent to Coimbatore for distilling 
purposes. Candy from palmyra jaggery is, however, very good. For 
jaggery the fresh juice is simply boiled down in open earthen pots over 
a smoky wood fire ; a little lime is probably added, as in the collecting 
pots on the trees. It is said that 20 lb. of juice produce about 21 lb. of 
jaggery, worth about 1 anna. 

Cocoanut jaggery is only made near Coimbatore; the process is 
similar to the above. The produce of 20 Ih. of juice is said to he 3 Ih., 
worth something over 1 anna. 

Cane jaggery is an important product, and the trade, with that in 
sugar, might be immensely developed. 

For details of the manufacture and the area on which cane is now 
grown and might be further grown near Coimbatore, see “ Agriculture ” 
sub voc. “ Sugar-cane.” 

Pottery is only the usual porous earthenware pots made by every 
potter from tank silt ; it is coarse-grained ferruginous ware, which turns 
black and melts into a dirty slag at a moderate heat and will take no 
glaze. Ample materials are available for good terra-cotta and common 
stone ware where a pure white colour is not required ; the felspar and 
quartz are excellent and abundant ; neither ball clay nor kaolin is found, 
Wt grey clay from Trichinopoly, burning a fair cream-white, can be got 
cheaply, while the red clay procured locally by levigating the red loam, 
is a fine red clay, burning of a good colour at a moderate heat, and 
giving good tints of pink and red if mixed with grey clay, felspar and 
quartz, when it will stand a good heat and take various glazes. Excel- 
lent glazed tiles for municipal and other work, and impervious vessels 
for domestic use, might be cheaply made. 

Bricks and Tiles . — These are all ordinary, but can be made of special 
quality to order ; the Sub-Collector’s office at Erode is built of excellent 
table-bricks from the clay of the wet lands near the river. The Madras 
Eailway make very fine kiln -burnt table-bricks at Podanur ; these are 
equal to any work. Tiles are very poor ; of bad clay, badly shaped and 
burnt ; both pot-tdes shaped on the wheel and other tiles are made. 

Oils . — These are chiefly castor and gingelly. Ground-nut oil is not 
largely expressed, though the nut is grown in Karur ; cotton-seed oil is 
not known, and probably only the uppam seed would yield a paying 
quantity. Cocoanuts are not grown in sufficient quantities to be pressed 
for oil. 
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Some care is taken with gingelly, a fine oil being obtainable when 
the seeds have been cleaned of their external colouring matter by- 
washing and attrition. The quantity of oil obtained is 25 per cent, 
by measure of the seed in husk. 

It is usual with ryots to give the Vaniyan so many measures of 
gingelly seed, for which they expect oil in the above proportion ; the 
oil-monger gets his profit from the cake, which is sold for feeding cattle ; 
probably he also gets some oil in addition. If paid, the rate is 4 annas 
per charge of 12 Madras measures. The process of pressing is that of 
the common pestle-and-mortar bullock mill, the pestle being rubbed 
forcibly against the sides of the mortar by a simple arrangement. The 
process is effective in getting out oil, as it combines attrition with 
pressure, but it is extremely slow and wasteful of power, partly o-wing 
to the immense friction. The maximum quantity of oil obtainable per 
day -with one mill is 12 Madras measures, expressed from 48 Madras 
measures of seed, being four charges of 12 Madras measures per charge. 
This requires two pairs of bullocks working alternately, each charge 
taking three hours. Twelve Madras measures equal about 4 gallons, so 
that the process is extremely slow, laborious, and expensive. Moreover 
the oil is dirty, as dust and vegetable matter, including the colouring 
matter of the seed, are ground into the oil. The hand process of cleaning 
gingelly is also rude and slow ; friction in a re\’olving ban-el would 
probably clean it better and much quicker. The above remarks apply 
to ground-nut pressing. Castor oil is chiefly obtained from the larger 
variety ; it is the dirty, nauseous and malodorous fluid known as country 
lamp oil. It is obtained, not by milling, but by roasting, pounding and 
boiling the seeds ; the refuse is used for fuel and manure. 

Iron is now but little smelted owing to the want of charcoal. 
Buchanan saw furnaces in many places, e.g., near Chennimalai, Mulnlir, 
etc., where none now exists, and quite recently a well-known smelting 
village near Kinattukadavu, in the north of Pollachi, has given up the 
business. A good deal is still made in the forest taluks of Bhavani and 
Satyamangalam ; solid ore is never used, but only black sand, which is 
found in the beds of surface streams after the rains are over. This is 
smelted with an enormous proportion of charcoal in a rude conical 
furnace urged by the common country bellows ; the iron is never com- 
pletely melted so as to run, but is taken out as a white hot bloom, and 
at once cut nearly in two by blows from an axe. It is somewhat spongy 
and full of unconsumed charcoal ; it is bought by ryots and Wudders in 
this state and worked up under repeated forgings by the village smiths. 
In this stony district, with its hard sub-soil, implements of ordinary 
English iron are useless, the mamoty edge curling up like pasteboard ; 
hence most of the implements of this sort, especially the Wudders’ 
mamoties, are made of native charcoal iron, which appears to be a tough 
fibrous semi-steel which takes an excellent edge. The price of good 
native iron is from 50 to 100 per cent, above that of the Engliab iron 
found in the markets. 
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Saltpetre is obtained by lixiviation of the alkaline soils during the 
hot weather in shallow mud pans ; it is then concentrated by boiling in 
large pans, the produce being impure saltpetre of the first boiling suit- 
able for manure. For a better sort a second boiling is required, and 
even a third when it is required very pure, as for gunpowder. A by- 
product is earth-salt. 

Carts are made in all towns and even in country villages. They 
are cheap and good, costing from E.s. 40 to 60 each, and lasting from 
seven to fourteen years. A two-buUoek cart with 5 feet wheels, side 
frame, and centre pole of ven-teak, karuvela spokes and felloes, axle-tree 
of ichi or atti, yoke of ven-teak or ala, costs complete Rs. 38 or 40, and 
will last seven or eight years. If with 5 feet 6 inches wheels, teak 
spokes and felloes, nave of purusha or vdgei, irbhogara side frames and 
centre pole, and yoke of ven-teak or thadash, the cost will be Rs. 55 or 
60 and its life thirteen or fourteen years. Irbhogam, thadash and 
pvmisha woods are obtained from PalghAt. The naves are turned in 
the common dead-centre comitry lathe, in which the work is set between 
two fixed centres and driven by a rope passed round the work itself from 
a separate wheel turned by hand. This lathe is also used for furniture, 
and very neat and true work is turned out by it ; nothing in the way of 
cabinet work is done, but merely plain cots, chairs, &c. A contractor 
(Eurasian) at Coimbatore is able to turn out excellent work ; Coimbatore 
builders make very neat bullock coaches, of seasoned wood, thoroughly 
well painted and lined, and light running. 

Paper-making is entered in the census of 1881 as an occupation, 
but it is not now practised. Only country paper was made, the stuff 
being partly old paper, partly gunny, reduced to pulp by the trip- 
hammer worked by the foot, as used for pounding “ aval.” 

There are families of lapidaries near Tinipur who turn out excel- 
lent but cheap spectacles of real pebble (quartz crystals), besides lingams 
and other vigrahams of the same'material. 

Metal-tcorkers are rare; gold and silver smiths are of an ordinary 
kind ; common brass vessels are made to a small extent. Good gongs 
are made near Palladam, the particular mixture being a trade secret. 

Coffee -caring is largely carried on at Coimbatore, the produce of 
the Shevaroys and part of the Nilgiris coining to Messrs. Stanes’ works 
where several million pounds are annually cured. 

There are steam-cotton presses at Coimbatore, Palladam and 
Tirupur, and hand-presses at Erode and Palladam. The saw-gins at 
PaUadam are worked for cleaning the cotton prior to baling. 

Bones are steamed and crushed for manure by Messrs. Stanes. 

The following statement of factories is taken from a Government 
order upon the Madras industries for 1883 : — 

Cotton Press of Messrs. Fischer and Co. at Erode— pressing cotton into 
bales; annual outturn 151,800 lb., value Es. 27,324. 

Cotton Press of certain Madras merchants at Palladam— pressing cotton 
into bales ; annual outturn 2,679,000 lb., value Es. 4,82,220. 
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Tirapur Cotton Press Company (Limited) at Palladam — pressing cotton 
into bales; annual outturn 1,775,200 lb., value Es. 3,01,784. 

Cotton Press of Messrs. Stanes and Co. at Coimbatore — pressing cotton 
into bales ; daily average persona employed 1 20 ; annual outturn 745,500 lb., 
value Es. 1,34,000. 

Cotton Press of Karimjee Sait and Co. at Coimbatore — pressing cotton 
into bales; annual outturn 1,306,500 lb., value Es. 2,24,554. 

Coimbatore Coffee Works of Messrs. Stanes and Co. — coffee cleaning 
and sizing ; daily average persons employed 625 ; annual outturn 4,032,000 
lb.; value Es. 14,40,000. 

Muhammad Marakayar and Co. at Coimbatore — tanning skins on the 
European system ; daily average persons employed 92 ; annual outturn 
168,436 lb., value Es. 1,36,405. 

Mr. Simon’s tannery at Coimbatore — tanning on the European system ; 
daily average persons employed 42 ; annual outturn 74,000 lb., value Es. 
55,500. 

Pir Muhammad Marakayar and Co. at Coimbatore — tanning on the 
European system. 

Shaikh Adam Sahib and Co. at Mettupalaiyam — tanning on the 
European system ; daily average persons employed 10 ; annual outturn 
31,128 lb., value Es. 22,950. 

Saiyid Muhammad Marakayar and Brothers at Pallipatti, Karur 
— tanning skins on the European system ; daily average persons employed 
18 ; annual outturn 36,949 lb., value Es. 39,804. 

Madras Cotton Cleaning Company (Limited), Yakub Sahib’s Tannery at 
Tandoni and Muhammad Kasim’s Tannery at Nerur. 
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The Ryot. — Status. — Landed rights. — Comparison with peasant proprietors in Europe. — 
Indebtedness. — Thrift. — Co-operation. — Political attitude. Temants.— Status. — 

Rentals. Labocrehs. — Status. — Wages. — Industries. Economic position of the 
People. — Effects of famine. — Prospects. — Reproduction. — Food production. — District 
waste lands. — Agricultural development. Incidence op Taxation. Incidence op 
THE Land Assessment. — Eomier and present rates. — Proportion of the gross produce. 
— Coercive process. — Results of increase in prices. District progress under Ryot- 
WARi. — Effect of railways and roads.— Price of produce. — Price of land. — Trafdc in 
land. 

The Hyot. — General. — Under this head are included all those owning 
land except Poligars ; they may best he described as peasant proprie- 
tors holding direct from Government, and complete de facto owners 
of a share of the State land, subject only to the payment of the assess- 
ment ; labourer-cultivators, men owning no land hut mere tenants, 
or perhaps mere labourers, are not included in this term. But, as 
shown below, owing to the pressure of population on soil, the univer- 
sality of marriage at a tolerably early date, the rapidity of reproduction, 
the custom of equal family division, and the non-recognition of the 
natural limits of the soil, the ryot class continually supplies the classes 
below, viz., the labourer-ryots, labourer-tenants and mere labourers. 
There being practically no industries other than agriculture open to 
the agricultural class, the surplus population which cannot find room 
in cultivating the hereditary farms, or is ousted from them by debt 
or misfortune, cannot turn to factories or towns for subsistence as 
in European countries, nor has it the outlet of emigration. Hence a 
large number of almost paupers, continually supplied from above until 
a famine sweeps off its myriads. The agricultural practice, knowledge 
and position of the ryot have been discussed under “ Agriculture j’' it 
remains to notice his status or general position, which under the 
Coimbatore system is noteworthy. 

This system has no middlemen between the State and the cultivator ; 
the land of the district is divided into fields, each of which bears a fixed 
assessment, and any person soever who requires a field not already 
in another’s possession can have it by simply applying to the Revenue 
officer ; if there is competition the matter is decided according to the 
rules. The State charges no price or fee for granting the field, which 
once granted, becomes the indefeasible property for cultivation of the 
ryot, who can deal with it at pleasure. He is not allowed to destroy the 
land, and mineral rights are now reserved in the puttahs granted, but 
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for all other purposes the land is his own property, subject only to the 
payment of assessment, which the State demands in return for the use of 
^e land {vide chapter on “ Land Revenue ”). 

The system of individual responsibility is not of British intro- 
duction, but, with modifications and many irregularities, has been 
immemorial in the district j the Hindu Rajahs of Mysore had their 
survey and field assessment, which was continued and modified under 
Musalman rule (Buchanan, etc.) ; neither the pdlaiyapat nor the village 
revenue system ever flourished in modem times in Coimbatore ; the 
assessment was, as a rule, levied individually and not collectively j 
writing in 1827 Mr. J. Sullivan stated that even before the British 
advent “ joint property ” (by the village community) “ had scarcely an 
existence in Coimbatore ; ” and that “ in these provinces the ryotwar 
survey (1800-1) did not in the slightest degree disturb the existing state 
of property ; no man was dispossessed either of his field or of his farm ; 
each was registered in the name of its occupant, its value was ascer- 
tained, and its rent fixed.” In 1834 Mr. Drury stated in answer 
to questions from the Imperial Government that the Coimbatore 
ryotwar system was “ founded on the custom of the country,” and this 
custom is alluded to by Buchanan, who saw in two places the field 
accounts of Chikka Deva Rdjah of Mysore. Owing, however, to the 
large share of the produce that was formerly taken as assessment, 
amounting in the last century to 33 per cent, of the gross (50 to 60 on 
wet lands), and early in this century to 24 per cent. (Sullivan), property 
in land was then, in general, of little value, and Mr. Sullivan states 
that in 1815, at the close of the temporary village rental system, no 
land other than garden was saleable. In these garden lands the ryots 
had a peculiar proprietary right called Adhlnam, whilst even on other 
lands they were “ fixed in their farms as proprietors ” (Sullivan), and a 
ryot entering into possession obtained “ complete and indefeasible pos- 
session” (Drury). These remarks, coupled with Mr. Sullivan’s assertion 
that the present system merely continued and did not disturb former 
rights, show that the individual ryot had been continuously regarded as 
the actual' proprietor of the fields that he occupied. This indefeasible 
proprietary possession has never been disturbed except by the fortunately 
abortive effort to manufacture zemindary estates, the preliminary to 
which, viz., that of village rentals, closed in 1815 with “ calamitous 
consequences to the ryot ” (Sullivan). Since there is no restriction to 
the occupation or subdivision of land the whole district is now broken 
up into about 196,068 small properties, occupied by about as many 
families consisting of about one m il li on persons, so that the land in 
Coimbatore is truly “nationalised.” This land can be parted with 
and dealt with in any way, and is the estate of the ryot so long 
as he pays his assessment. 

The assessment has been called rent ; this is not wholly correct in the 
economical sense of the word, since it is a fixed charge settled more 
or less arbitrarily for a series of years and is liable to increase only upon 
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proof of general progress ; it bears no automatically adjusted relation 
to the difference between the produce of the best and worst lands 
in cultivation, and is levied, though at low rates, upon every field, 
whether such field can yield economic rent or not. It is therefore 
partially economic rent so far as regards the classes of land above the 
“ margin of cultivation,” and in the better classes it may and does take 
only a fraction of that rent ; in the lowest classes, in which economic 
rent cannot exist, it appears to be a mere land tax, which is paid simply 
when and because the State landlord can exact it, and in so far as it is 
paid it raises the price of produce. It is, however, this land which, 
as shown in the note on coercive process, is cultivated by paupers and 
for which payment of the assessment is, by consequence, largely evaded. 
The land in Coimbatore has always been held to be the property of the 
State or commonwealth ; this property may be handed over for cultiva- 
tion to the ryot, or withheld, but once handed over is, quoad hoc, the 
ryot’s indefeasible property, to use, alienate, or bequeath, as he thinks 
fit, subject only to the pa 3 aaent of the assessment. The result therefore 
is that the tenure is that of a proprietor paying a rent or tax as 
interest for the use of a share of the landed property of the common- 
wealth. At one-tenth of the gross produce, this interest amounts to about 
the ordinary interest on money, and the rate falls as money becomes 
cheaper. On the higher classes of land it is a lower rate, in the 
low classes of land a higher rate. It must not be forgotten however 
that on the one hand much of the large produce on the better classes of 
land is due to the ryot’s own capital, as in gardens, on the other hand 
that much, as on wet lands, is due to outlay by the State ; hence in the 
former case a low assessment may really be a full economic rent, and 
in the latter a high assessment may be a low economic rent, the excess 
being interest upon State outlay. Two Collectors of the greatest 
experience and sympathy with the ryots, and to this day remembered 
with affection throughout the district, viz., Mr. J. Sullivan (1815-30) 
and Mr. E. B. Thomas (1849 to 1862), have repeatedly recorded their 
opinion as to the lightness of the assessment and the comfortable cir- 
cumstances of the ryot, and the latter has contrasted the position of the 
Coimbatore peasant proprietor with that of the English tenant farmer 
in the follovring remarks in his Jamabandi report for Fasli 1265 

“ The Coimbatore settlement is now, to all intents and purposes, a per- 
manent settlement, under real ryotwar, and I cannot honestly see what 
more could be desired for the ryot ; he is certainly content, if allowed to be 
so ; bis assessment is light, fixed, unvarying, on the soU, not the crop ; he 
grows what he pleases without enquiry ; his lease is permanent — ^it runs on 
for as many years as he chooses unchanged, but he can reduce or enlarge 
his farm ad libitum by simply making known his wish; any labour and 
capital he sinks in improvements is entirely untaxed ; he reaps the whole 
benefit. An English farmer has not a perpetual lease ; he cannot contract 
or enlarge his holding at pleasiue, he is bound down to a rotation of crops, 
he must not unfairly rack his land, he is liable to visits from his landlord to 
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see what atate he keeps his farm and buildings in, can cut no timher, and 
on various points is really far less free than the Coimbatore ryot, and as to 
the security of the tenure, the best practical test of the ryot’s opinion of its 
safety is, that irrigated land (for rice) will sell readily for twenty and thirty 
years’ purchase (of the rent '), garden from fifteen to twenty, and even dry 
poonjy, if good, for five and seven.” 

To this remark as to the security of the tenure may be added that 
the highest price ever reached for lands of all kinds was during the 
actual progress of the new settlement enquiries prior to 1877, showing 
the confidence of the ryots that Government would impose on them 
no inequitable increase of assessment, a confidence begotten of long 
security and of trust in official declarations. That the confidence was 
well founded is shown by the fact that the settlement increase praeti- 
.cally corresponded with the increase found by an accurate survey, and 
while it occasionally equalized, it did not appreciably raise the average 
assessment per actual acre.* 

If the Coimbatore ryot is compared with the peasant proprietors 
•of Europe, he imdoubtedly suffers by the comparison. In mere agri- 
culture he is behind them, not so much in empirical knowledge as in 
energy of practice. While their science of farming may be summed 
up in the phrase — “ They adopt the experience and maxims of their 
predecessors ” — used by Mr. Kay regarding the peasants of France, they 
are entirely behind those peasants in devotion to the land ; the minute 
and patient industry with which the French ryots cultivate it, the 
assiduity with which they spend every possible moment on it, tffe 
economy with which they utilise every foot of it, and the thrift— amount- 
ing almost to miserliness — with which they deny themselves in food 
and pleasure in order to devote more capital to it, find little parallel 
amongst the Coimbatore ryots, and a striking feature of Coimbatore 
rural economy is the want of energy and thrift in dealing with space 
and time ; labour is abundant, and, during parts of the year when 
crops are imusual, might be usefully applied in making improvements ; 
fruit trees, such as crowd the European farms, or, the property of the 
.peasants, border continental roads for hundreds of miles, are hardly to 
be found in Coimbatore. But if behind the French peasantry, whose 
ignorance is reported to be so considerable (Kay’s “ Free Trade in 
Land,” &c.), they still more suffer by comparison with the admirable 
peasantry of Switzerland, Saxony, and Prussia, where general and 
agricultural education has for many years not only been systematically 
foster^ by the State, but eagerly sought by the peasantry themselves. 
Allowing that these latter advantages are, by no fault of the ryots, 
_s 


' “Erait” here means “assessment.” 

* A real study of the records of the registration officers and of civil suits with an 
investigation of the puttahs and holdings, will throw more light on the cireumstences and 
economic position of the ly-ots than any number of mere reports and generalities ■ such 
study has not boon possible for tbis manual. ’ 
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largely wanting in Coimbatore, it still remains that they fall short of 
the position of the French peasants. The Coimbatore ryot has to pay 
a land tax equal to about one-tenth of his gross produce, and to this 
might be attributed some of his backwardness. But it must be 
pointed out that in Europe not only are immense prices or rents paid 
for land by the peasant farmer, but his annual taxes on land, house, 
windows, chimneys, servants, etc., for State, local, and communal pur- 
poses, average from 2 to 3 rupees per acre (Belgium, etc.), while his 
transfer duties are very high, amounting to about 10 per cent, on sales 
(Blue Book of “ Agricultural Interests Commission,” 1881). When 
a French peasant can and does pay up to and above Rs. 1,200 per 
acre for ordinary unirrigated land, bear the cost of cultivation, pay 
considerable taxes on the land, pay off the shares of his brothers by 
mortgages at high interest, and yet has such savings that the French 
peasantry made light of subscribing the vast war indemnity several 
times over, there must be mental and moral qualities in that peasantry 
which are wanting in the Coimbatore ryot, who, with far less initial 
and subsequent burdens, and the facility and simplicity of life in a 
tropical climate, is in a decidedly inferior position as regards capital, to 
the almost equally ignorant but admirably intelligent and prudent 
French peasant. Coimbatore history, in common with that of South 
India generally, explains this inferiority ; the hopeless misgovernment 
which for centuries preceded British rule, ground the ryot into the 
dust, robbed him of all capital, and took away both the chance and the 
hope of rising to a higher level. Simultaneously with misrule there 
were the miseries of war, anarchy and barbarous invasions which swept 
off the ryots and their property, and, while checking population, robbed 
them of their means of support. The effect upon character was that 
universally seen in such cases, while the further effect followed of 
universal and early marriage and rapid reproduction, since the positive 
checks to population removed even more than the surplus, and abundant 
land permitted the potential support, however miserable, of families of 
any sixe. Hence by custom have arisen a low social standard and a 
habit of early and productive marriage ; the former permitted without 
social reprehension, free indulgence in the latter, while the latter per- 
petuated the former ; hence the extreme difficulty of rising to a higher 
level. Moreover, the fact of aU the cultivating neighbours being on a 
low level of social comfort prevents an effective desire for, or removes a 
great incentive to progress; hence much of the tropical laisser aller 
methods of husbandry, such as the disinclination to economy in time 
and land or to exertion in unusual modes or seasons ; hence also the 
habit of renting out land and living on the petty proceeds, and the 
careless expenditure of capital, often the proceeds of land mortgages, on 
mere unproductive display. 

The prospects of the Coimbatore ryot may be suggested by a 
comparison ; a French peasant proprietor, according to the best and most 
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recent statements, though practised for generations in thrift which has 
degenerated into penuriousness, in industry which has hardened into 
unremitting toil for all members of this family, in prudence in marriage 
and reproduction which has led in the agricultural departments to 
actual retrogression of population, in skill which loses an opportunity 
neither in time nor space, is by the law of subdivision so straitened by 
the minuteness and morcellement of his estate, and so burdened by his 
load of mortgages, that, in spite of a fertile soil, a favourable climate, 
abundant markets for valuable produce, and vast manufacturing 
enterprise for the absorption of population and rural produce, he can 
live only a narrow, unlovely, ignorant, parsimonious life, with no 
higher aim than that of saving money to pay off mortgages, to 
retain, or to add to his morsels of land. What then can be expected 
for the Coimbatore peasant proprietor not many years emancipated 
from the rigours of tyranny, from barbarous invasions, and from a 
tyrannous fiscal system ; industrious, but not unremittingly so ; skilled 
in his art by reason of the traditional knowledge of ages, but of a 
general ignorance surpassing that of the French peasant or of the 
British agricultural labourer; inclined to submissive acquiescence in 
failure owing to continual uncertainties of season, and to former 
uncertainties due to war and misrule ; dwelling on a soil generally 
inhospitable, and in a climate of notoriously scant, often ill-distributed, 
and precarious rainfall ; having but a moderate market for raw 
produce and no manufactures, and yet labouring under a normal 
increment of population of from 8 to 15 per cent, per decade owing to 
the universality of marriage at an early age and of unrestrained repro- 
duction, and under a custom of absolutely equal subdivision among 
male heirs. 

Is it strange that, under these circumstances, the Coimbatore ryot, 
though enabled by a tropical climate to exist upon very scanty produce, 
or rather, being enabled by a tropical climate to live upon so little that 
population is free to multiply till the most miserable and treacherously 
arid soils are in cultivation, should be afflicted with poverty and liability 
to famine, and a heavy death-rate. Danger of famine is always within 
a measurable distance in Coimbatore, and each year of safety but 
intensifies the future danger. Well irrigation alone prevents frequent 
minor famines. 

A good system of general and agricultural education, and the 
growing independence and self-reliance of the ryot, must be looked to 
for slow improvement in these matters. Had general and agricultural 
education made equal strides with the advance of prices and property, 
the best Coimbatore peasant proprietary might now have compared 
favourably with that of Europe in its best parts ; in spite of drawbacks 
the Coimbatore garden-owner, that is, the ryot who has sunk some 
^pital in a field with a well, is usually in a fair position, has money 
in hand, can afford to lease out his property on a high rent, and usually 
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displays an admirable diligence, fervour, and care in cultivation. It 
must be presumed that the possession of a valuable property, the 
prospect of a decent income, the necessity for getting returns on the 
capital sunk, and probably the very qualities which induced the sinking 
of the capital, materially develope the ryot’s energy and prudence. 
More might yet be made out of the gardens if the example of the 
European peasants could be presented before the eyes of the Coim- 
batore ryots.* 

Indebtedness of the Ryot . — There are few data for ascertaining the 
indebtedness or solvency of the Coimbatore ryot. General experience 
seems to be that except near towns, and where land is very valuable, 
as in the black soils of Udamalpet, the ryots are not much in debt ; 
and that elsewhere, if in debt, the ryot’s creditor is usually another 
ryot, and not a professional usurer, as shown by the comparatively 
small number of suits (^dde “ Civil Justice ”) and their nature. In the 
places noted, the ryot is said to have yielded to the charming of the 
usurer, who has now got hold of many of the best lands. Paradoxical 
as it seems, the ryots are indebted largely because of the sudden 
increment of wealth begotten by high prices of grain and land. In the 
earlier days, when court process was diflScult, tenures insecure, registra- 
tion non-existent, roads bad and few, and prices very low, land had but 
little money value, and the usurer had therefore little inducement to 
lend, and little security for loans beyond the standing crops, cattle, etc., 
of the ryot j hence but few money-lenders and but small indebtedness. 
With the rise in prices came the influx of capital into the money-lend- 
ing trade, and the ryot’s temptation, which he proved imable to with- 
stand ; hence the above paradox, due largely to the fact that education 
has not progressed pari passu with other social changes. In Mr. 
Fergusson’s words of a few years ago, “To a people in the state of 
civilization to which India has reached, a secure title and a fixed income 
only mean the power of borrowing, on the occasion of a marriage, a 
funeral, or some great family festival, more than the borrower can ever 
pay ” (Indian Architecture) ; this is partially true of Coimbatore. 

It is noteworthy that transactions in movables (cattle, jewels, etc.), 
as gauged by the Registration offices, have hardly advanced since 1867, 
in which year the business registered was 5| lakhs, and in 1881 5J 
lakhs. This may be due to the effects of the famine of 1877-78. The 
registration books and records of suits would well repay a complete 
study with a view to ascertain correctly and precisely the answers to 
economical questions, such as have been but superficially treated here 
for want of time and opportunity to collect complete and accurate data. 

Thrift . — Regarding the kindred subject of thrift there is not much 
to be said ; the peasant proprietors are fairly thrifty, and spend their 


3 See the chapters on “ Agriculture,” and “Education,” and “ Population,” tui »oc. 
“ Education.” 
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savings, at least to some extent, on land. The following statement of a 
Gotmdan’s mode of allotting his net profits is interesting, not as an exact 
statement, hut as indicating the objects of expenditure, viz., one-eighth 
for charity, three-eighths for gold and silver ornaments (a mode of hoard- 
ing), one-fourth for buying land, and one-fourth hoarded. The records 
of trials and complaints show that a good deal of silver is secreted in the 
walls of houses, etc., and Goundan females are admittedly frugal and 
saving; the digging of some 40,000 new irrigation wells, irrespective of 
failures, and the conversion of dry land into wet, since 1800, have absorbed 
considerable capital ; the expenditure on gardens alone must have ab- 
sorbed at least Rs. 10,000,000, a very respectable sum considering that 
money was formerly ten times, and is still five times as valuable as in 
England, and that there are no capitalists to invest in agricultural 
improvements. But there are signs that the flood of material progress, 
which suddenly arose about 1855 from the great rise of prices, and from 
the actual and relative lowering of the assessment (viz., by the reduction 
on gardens, and in the fall of the value of money) outstripped the advance 
in education and intelUgenee, and that the increment of profit has not 
worked its full benefit, in that it has led rather to an extension than 
to a development of cultivation, and that it has begotten a facility for 
borrowing which has led to an increase in non-productive expenditure ; 
in place of a high standard of comfort, of personal development, and of 
accumulation upon the estate, there has been a tendency to extrava- 
gance and to a scattering abroad. Moreover, the greater areas held 
by individuals has tended to cause a higher and quite abnormal rate of 
reproduction, owing to the readier divisibility of the farms,^ it not 
being sufficiently considered that the extra land was too poor to give 
returns adequate to the increased demand. In 1871, Dr. Cornish 
(Census Report) expressly spoke of a recent abnormal reproduction, and 
in 1876 the ryots actually complained to Mr. Robertson, on his agricul- 
tural tour, that “ their families now consisted of from four to five 
children, whereas, twenty years ago, three to four children was the 
average number in a family. They attribute the larger number of 
their families to the reduced death-rate, many more children now 
surviving to reach adult years.” In the absence of any reason whatever 
for so notable a decrease of the death-rate, it may be assumed that the 
increase was really caused by increased reproduction due to increased 
ease in supporting a family ; high prices, when not produced by scarcity, 
mean prosperity to the ryot class. 

Amongst the upper classes there has been probably less thrift; 
money has been lavishly expended and lands mortgaged to cover the 
expenditure ; a year’s income on a single marriage in the family is a 


* Though puttahs have not increased of late years, the number of names in each 
puttah certainly has ; a few years ago it was usual to enter one name only ; now there 
are sometimes thirty. 
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Very moderate outlay. Eeaetion has, however, set in among the better 
educated, many of whom suffer for the errors of their fathers, and the 
native hanks recently established in Coimbatore, with branches, assist 
in developing thrift by the modes of deposit adopted or available, viz., 
the regular payment of a fixed monthly sum, regularity being enforced 
by stringent rules ; these sums accumulate for a certain period, when 
the transactions are wound up, and the money repaid in a lump. This 
excellent plan of qitasi-assuranoe has, it is believed, led many men to 
save up for social and other expenses, at present considered necessary, 
instead of expending their full income on receipt, and trusting to the 
money-lender for the future. Another mode of thrift is rapidly making 
way amongst educated men, viz., the habit of assuring life ; a vigorous 
Assurance Office in another Presidency has several agencies in the 
district, and many educated and prudent men have taken out policies ; 
no words can coo strongly commend this practice. 

Co-operation. — This has to some extent disappeared in Coimbatore, 
while in some eases it was only rudimentary. The ancient village 
system was indeed one of co-operation, the village commune being a 
self-contained organism, an aggregation of which formed the whole 
body politic ; in this the lands were frequently shared in common, and 
periodically transferred ; traces of this system were noticed by Macleod 
and Buchanan in 1800. By means of the common liability of all 
villagers to co-operate in a village work, many large schemes were 
carried out, such as the digging of considerable channels and tanks. 
Village temples are to this day maintained by village subscription, and 
the pothu selavu or fir selavu fund is’ used for many purposes recognized 
and unrecognized. The channel system {vide “ Irrigation ”) was only 
kept up, as indeed it was probably started, by village co-operation, and 
it is the decline of this joint action, the substitution of the modem 
doctrine of self-interest, and the recognition of the individual as the 
social unit, that has given rise to much recent difficulty. In matters of 
cultivation partnership is still practised ; a number of ryots plough the 
field of each one in turn ; a garden is frequently worked or rented by a 
partnership of poor ryots, while the owner and cultivator of a garden 
occasionally shares the expenses of cultivation. The idea of co-opera- 
tion is present, and may solve the difficulty of introducing European 
implements. Bnt inasmuch as there is no science of agriculture, but 
merely tradition, and no perception even that there is any possible 
method outside their own, there are no agricultural societies for mutual 
advancement or stimulation. Co-operative credit banks on the German 
system ® are not yet started, but the idea is indigenous ; the germ of it 

* These admirable institutions, apparently so adapted for India, are a notable feature in 
German industrial economics ; by these associations single artisans obtain credit as members 
of an unlimited liability company ; in 1877 no less than 1,827 of these institutions were 
at work with above 1,000,000 members, £28,000,000 of capital actual and borrowed, and 
doing a business of £110,000,000— (Fawcett’s ‘ • Political Economy , ” 1883, pp. 273-4 and 
Marshall's “ Economics of Industry "). ’ 
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is seen in the lottery system, where (say) fifty persons join together and 
pay a rupee or so per month ; each month the Rs. 50 so subscribed is 
paid over to one or other member according to the fall of the lot, 
winning members being of course excluded from future chances, but not 
from the regular monthly payment. This method gives the command 
of a large sum speedily to some persons, and to each one in turn, and 
even those to whom payment comes latest get the benefits of enforced 
thrift for a long period. This with variations is a common practice, 
and the partners are said never to abuse the trust necessarily reposed 
on those who win at an early stage. The native banks recently started 
are admittedly credit banks, and use their funds in granting money on 
good security, but the share system is peculiar and strictly co-operative 
or joint stock, as explained sub roc. “ Thrift.” It appears, then, that 
with care the indigenous germ of co-operation might be revivified and 
fostered into an active and productive growth. 

As regards his political attitude the Coimbatore ryot cannot be 
better described than in Mr. W. T. Thornton’s words regarding the 
European peasant proprietor ; indeed in his position as an ignorant 
rustic, knowing little beyond the confines of his o^vn village except the 
neighbouring markets or shrines, and as a highly conservative member 
of a village commune dating from far beyond recent governments, the 
ryot is still more careless of political change than even the French 
peasant. Mr. Thornton says of the European ryot, “ Provided neither 
his privileges nor his proj udices be attacked, he cheerfully leaves politics 
to those who have more taste and capacity for their discussion. The 
French peasant is no politician ; he leaves it to the inhabitants of cities 
to settle State affairs. The countryman whom Inglis questioned on 
the subject no doubt spoke the sentiments of his class when he said that 
“ aU Governments were alike to him so that they kept at peace and 
allowed him to live at home.” ® The ryot knows nothing of political 
changes unless they affect, as in 1811-17, his plot of land, his tenure, 
and the amount and mode of payment of his assessment ; to him the 
personality of the local officer is far more than the impersonal and 
shadowy “ Sirkar ; ” the greed of a local hireling surpasses the dangers 
from foreign foes, and a foreign war is infinitely less known or heeded 
than a possible invasion of his claims as a village factionary, as a 
member of a nddu or local division, as a right or left hand sectary, or 
as a Hindu. 

Tenancy. — Every kind of tenancy is found ; the casual tenant, who 
leases for a year the land now of one, now of another ; the tenant, 
especially on inam lands, who occupies often from time immemorial, 
sometimes on a customary rent, sometimes on a rent varying from year 
to year ; the vdram or metayer tenant ; tenants who enjoy the profit of 
land, either wholly or in part as interest upon a loan ; tenants who are 


‘ A Pka for Peasant Proi>iietors,'’ by W. X. Thornton, o.n., 1875, 
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so only in name, sueli as those ryots whose lands, often ancestral, are 
their own indefeasible property, but who have to pay the assessment to 
inamdars instead of to Government, as in the case of many village 
inanis ; tenants such as the regular ryots of palaiyapats, who in this 
district are “ settled occupancy ryots ’’ ha\'ing indefeasible rights, and 
are not removable so long as they pay the fixed customary rentals, 
which are the old survey rates settled by Government at the original 
settlement, payable in money, and recorded in the peimash accounts ; 
these differ in nothing from Government rates, except that they have 
not been revised, and that the old garden assessment is still retained. 
Many tenants are men who have no laud of their own, and live from 
hand to mouth by cultivating the lands of others ; some own a small 
plot of land and eke out a livelihood by renting other lands. 

The status of these tenants is various; the highest position is 
occupied by those who are merely nominal tenants of inamdars, and 
are really proprietors. Now that land is valuable, inamdars frequently 
take vexatious action under Act VIII of 1 865 in hopes of ousting these 
ryots. The status of palaiyapat ryots has been noticed ; that of other 
tenants is regulated by custom, but there are practically no settled 
rights for sub-tenants, save those created by specific contract. 

The economic results of sub-tenancy have been indicated under 
“ Agriculture only poor ryots will cultivate at what is usually, on the 
bulk of the dry lands, a rack rent, affording a bare subsistence to the 
tenant ; hence a slovenly and degraded agriculture on such lands. On 
the other hand, this class of cultivator is unfit, as a ride, for any higher 
position ; he has no capital or means for proper cultivation, nor are his 
characteristics such as would tend to improvement. As indicated in 
a later part of this chapter, it is the economic position of this class 
that causes great anxiety. The tenant of a peasant proprietor (ryot) is 
notoriously rack-rented, and though custom largely governs and modifies 
the Coimbatore practice, yet it is evident that the ordinary rentals have 
increased since 1839, when the customary rent was half of the net 
produce, instead of half or two -thirds of the gross as now. Moreover, 
there are indications of further pressure being put upon this class, who 
are really tenants at wUl, though they frequently cultivate the same land 
for many years together ; the landlords evince an inclination to turn out 
their customary tenants for casual bidders w'ho offer higher rents. The 
position of the tenant is becoming less secure as competition increases, 
while the increased rent not only deducts from the capital available for 
actual cultivation, but tempts many ryots to prefer the scanty but 
easily earned income of a petty landlord to the greater abundance of 
a hard-working ryot-cultivator. The position of landlord and tenant 
requires defining and legalizing, and the introduction of longer leases 
at moderate rents is a ^ne qua non for agricultural improvement on the 
poorer lands and for the social improvement of those who cultivate them 
as sub-lessees of the State property. 
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Rent of lands . — The rental of lands is a very ohsoure subject, and 
is but slightly elucidated by registration records, in which but a very 
small proportion of leases finds place ; nine-tenths of the leases are oral 
agreements, based on custom and between co-villagers. The understood 
practice on dry lands is “ half varam,” in which the tenant pays half of 
the gross produce to the landowner ; the former hears the charges of 
cultivation, he and his family being usually the cultivators, and the 
latter pays the assessment. This is practically the metayer system, and 
has the advantage of combining the interests of the landlord and tenant, 
while it is elastic enough to provide for had years, a contingency so 
frequent as to account for the prevalence of this tenure. On ^y lands 
no conditions are usual other than those here given, and the cultivation 
is generally poor and frequently a mere catch crop on garden lands 
the conditions as to the shares of expenses and receipts differ according 
to circumstances ; for wet lands see below. It is unusual to impose 
conditions as to crops, manure, etc. A landlord, however, never permits 
a tenant to dig a well or erect a house on the land, or do anything that 
would tend to evidence ownership ; the objection to the digging of a 
well is intelligible, from the peculiar ddhinam right as regards well 
lands in Coimbatore, which gave the entire property in land to the man 
who owned the well in it. The result of settlement enquiries in 592 
villages, all in the northern taluks, is tabulated (see Settlement Eeport) 
as follows : — 


Description of land. 

Cases in which | is paid 
to the puttadars. 

Cases in which J is paid 
to the pultadai’s. 

Cases in which J is paid 
to the puttadars. 

Cases in which | is paid 
to the puttadars. 

Cases in which J is paid 
to the puttadars. 

Total of all the columns. 

Total cultir-ated area in 
592 villages for which 
vfiram statements 

have been prepared. 

Percentage of columns 

7 and 8. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


8 

9 


ACS. 

ACS. 

ACS. 

ACS. 

ACS. 

ACS. 

ACS. 


Dry 

200 

.. 

50 

99,20416 

1,401 

100,855-16 



Wet 

. . 



7,070-76 

670 

7,740-76 



Dry or Wet 









not distin- 

•• 

400 


14,700-66 

950 

16,050-66 



guiahed. 









ToUl .. 

200 

400 

50 

120,975-5 

3,021 

124,646-58 

844,314 

15 


In 1839 the rent of the landlord was, for dry land, usually one half, 
and for wet lands two-thirds of the net ’ profit {i.e., after deducting 
cultivation charges), instead of, as at present, one-half and two-thirds 
or three-quarters, respectively, of the gross produce. 


' Letter of the CoUector, dated 12th March 1839, on the condition of the district. 
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A common rental on purely dry lands is twice the assessment ; on 
the better wet lauds, such as those of the upper half of the Kalingarayan 
channel, a common rental is two-thirds or three-fourths of the grain to 
the landlord, who pays the assessment, the tenant retaining the other 
one-third or one-fourth and the whole of the straw, and incurring the 
cultivation charges {ckh “ Agriculture ”). When valuable non-cereal 
crops are grown a money rent is usually paid, and, as in other cases also, 
often takes the form of a payment in fidl in advance, sometimes for 
several years’ tenancy ; sometimes the amount advanced is to he repaid 
by the landowner at the end of the tenancy, the profits of cultivation in 
such cases forming the interest on the loan. There are, of course, many 
kinds of rental and lease, hut the above are the principal. 

The following table has been furnished by the Suh-Eegistrars 
noted ; the increase in the area leased since 1877 is due to the increased 
habits of registration since that date [ride supra sub roc. “ Sale value.” 
The triennia are selected as being immediately before and shortly after 
the famine of 1877-78. Unimportant fractions have been omitted ; the 
Dhirdpuram figures for wet lauds are in local grain measures. 




Wet. 

Dry. 

Garden. 

Office. 

Trien- 


iVvciage 


Average 


Average 

nium. 

Acres 

annual 

Acres 

annual 

Acres 

annual 



leased. 

rent per 

leased. 

rent per 

leased. 

rent per 




acre. 


acre. 


acre. 




RS. A. 


RS. A. 


BS. A. 

Coimbatore Re- ) 

187'’-T5 

374 

32 2 

823 

8 1 

510 

14 10 

gistrar’s Office. 1 

18S0-8;i 

768 

33 3 

2,989 

6 9 

613 

12 6 

Udamalpet . . | 

1872-75 

lHSO-8.8 

167 

183 

35 2 
26 7 

.567 

2,127 

2 0 

2 5 

203 

714 

3 3 

4 13 

Ktingayam . . | 

1872-75 

1880-83 


measures 

357 

1,781 

1 U 

1 4 

4^ 

3 4 

7 1 

Dhdrapuram, Ordi- 1 
na.ry leases in | 
kini, ) 

l872-7o 

1880-83 

43 

78 

580 

710 

93 

481 

0 9| 

2 6|- 

36 

r 3 

Dharapuram (Ola- / 

1872-75 

194 

615 



• • 


vadcil)h6gyam,or ) 
mortg-ages for i 

cultivation). \ 

1880-83 

147 

725 

56 

0 14 

11 

6 6 


The Coimbatore figures in dry and garden lands are high, owing to 
the proximity of good markets afforded by the town and Nilgiris, and 
the excellence of much of the lands (black) ; the wet lands are irrigated 
from tanks fed by the Noyil. In Udamalpet some wet lands are 
tank irrigated, others are channel fed ; the rates for gardens and dry 
lands appear very low, considering that much of the taluk is black 
cotton soil. Kangayam has no wet lands, and the soils are very poor 
and unproductive. Dhdrdpuram has very poor dry soils, so that their 
rentals are very low, but its wet lands are superbly productive. The 
grain measure here entered eontains 160 tolahs of second-sort rice, and 
is therefore nearly one-fifth larger than the heaped Madras measure, 
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and holds nearly three pounds of paddy ; hence the annual rentals vary 
from 1,720 to 2,150 Ih., or from about three-fom-ths to nearly one ton. 
At Rs. 4 per salagay of 80 measures, the money value is from Rs. 29 to 
Rs. 36j ; similarly the only money rented wet lands in the taluk for 
the triennia yielded Rs. 10 andRs. 37| per acre. These large rentals 
are paralleled hy similar rents in Erode, Karur and Satyamangalam 
(see also the table) ; in Karur rents up to 1,080 measures (of 144 
tolahs) are known on the best Oauvery irrigated lands, 720 being 
common. The olavadeihhogyam is a 5«(7.si-mortgage in which a sum 
of money is given in advance, the interest thereon being deducted from 
the rent at the time of paying the latter. 

Inam lands are, of course, more readily rented than Government 
lands, (1) because they have little or no assessment to pay and can 
therefore be rented at a low rate ; e.g., such lands are frequently let for 
a money rent equal to the assessment on similar lands ; hence a larger 
profit to the tenant ; (2) because they are chiefly held hy temple and 
village servants, who cannot cultivate, and who are therefore obliged to 
let them for what they will fetch. 

Labourer. — The position of the labourer is very precarious ; his 
ranks are increased not merely by multiplication from within, but by 
additions from the ryot class above, and from those artisan castes or 
classes whose trade has been ruined by external competition (weavers) 
or who find insufficient work in their own calling ; hence they include 
the rapidly increasing surplus population of the ryot and artisan castes 
as well as the ordinary labourer classes, sueh as Vanniar, Sdtanis, 
Keikalar, Pariahs and Pallans. Omitting artisans and ryots these 
classes numbered 774,369 in 1871 and 655,468 in 1881 ; the decrease 
of 118,901 is more than the total decrease for the district, showing that 
famine fell almost entirely on these classes. It is these then that cause 
anxiety ; there is absolutely no prudential restraint on their increase ; 
they cannot hope to better their circumstances, and they trust that 
where there are mouths they can be fed ; hence their terrifying repro- 
ductive capacity, as evidenced not merely by registration statistics in 
towns, hut hy inspection of the paracheries and other labourer quarters.® 
Their wages and employments are something as follow. 

Wages . — Wages are tabulated as follows : — 


— 

Town or 
country. 

Wages per diem. 

Skilled. 

Unskilled. 

Male. 

Female. 

1882 .. 

Towns 

Villages 

AS. AS. 

6 to 12 

4 to 8 

AS. AS. 

3 to 4 

2 to 3 

AS. AS. 

li to 2 

1 to li 


• See “ Condition ol tbe People” infra. 
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— 

Town or 
country. 

Rate of hiie per diem. 

Draught bul- 
locks, each. 

Horse. 

Pony. 

Cart and pair 
of bullocks. 

18S2 .. ^ 

Towns 

Villiigea 

AS. 

6 

4 

AS. 

12 

6 

AS. 

8 

5 

AS. AS. 

1 Iftoli 
) per mile. 


Children (chittals) may be taken as females. 


The above vary considerably and must not be taken as fixed ; the 
highest wages of skilled labour are seldom reached, and the average 
may be 8 annas in towns and 5 or 6 annas in villages. 

Agricultural labourers are usually paid in grain ; monthly wages 
are from 32 to 40 measures (each holding from 57| to 64 oz. of second- 
sort rice) paid all the year round, beside extras in cash and occasional 
cloths. These have apparently not altered since the beginning of the 
century (cidc Buchanan) ; they had not in 1863 (letter of Air. P. Grant). 
Casual wages are from 1 to 3 measures daily according to season and 
demand, quite high wages being paid at harvest. Women find labour 
for many months in the year on wet lands, from the collection of green 
manure to the work of harvest. There is less to be done by them in 
gardens, and still less on dry lands except at harvest, especially that of 
cotton, the cost of picking which is estimated at from one-twelfth to 
one-eighth of the value of the crop. Since the famine there has been a 
decided increase in the money price of labour ; the labourer class was 
largely affected by the famine, and there is consequently competition 
for their labour in towns especially, insomuch that labourers are often 
hard to get ; Wudders have even struck work on being refused the 
rate of a rupee for 12 cubic yards of easy earthwork, 20 being a normal 
rate. From 2 to , 2^ annas per day for ordinary imskilled male 
labourers and Ij to If for females is about the average ; hence a man 
and his wife can earn at least 3j annas per day, or the equivalent of 12 
to 15 lb. of dry grain in husk or 8 to 10 without husk. When paid in 
grain this would also be about the rate. In well digging by ryots it is 
usual to pay the labourers chiefly in grain with an occasional sheep for 
the Wudders ; money is seldom paid by the regular ryot. 

Town wages, especially those of skilled labour, are high ; considering 
the amount of work done they are higher than in England, and irrespec- 
tive of the quantity of work, the food purchasing power of skilled 
labour wages in town is quite equal to that of similar wages in England, 
■where money is five or six times as cheap, and the artisan’s wants much 
more numerous owing to the cold and wet climate and other demands. 
Ordinary carpenters get 8 annas per day, which will buy about 20 or 
22 lb. of dry grain free of all husk (30 to 33 with husk). As his sons 
usually work with him, and his work is plentiful, and the caste small 
he is by no means badly off. It is owing to the high prices of labour 
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in towns that the drinking shops there are so numerous and profitable, 
especially in Coimbatore town. 

Village artisans receive grain allowances at harvest from the ryots, 
and in return make and repair agricultural implements and domestic 
utensils; the potter supplies pots free of cost to all ryots, the leaf- 
stitchers (Andis) supply eating plates, and so forth. 

Domestic labour is much more highly paid than in former years ; 
native officials frequently complain of the great expenses involved by 
the more than doubled wages demanded by their servants. 

There are no data for a complete comparison of present with former 
rates of wages, but from isolated statements it may he gathered that 
money wages have kept pace with prices and that grain wages are the 
same as of old. 

Industries . — In addition to the various kinds of agricultural labour 
and the specific caste oceupations there are several modes of earning 
money. The ordinary ryot hires out his cart and bullocks, either 
driving it himself or paying his man ; the collection of avaram bark 
for the tanners gives the Chuckler females a good deal of work, while 
that of green shrubs for wet fields employs in the ploughing season 
thousands of men and women, carts and boats. Grass and firewood for 
towns are a good source of profit ; roads, the channels and various public 
works of Government, Local Funds, Municipalities and Railways, give a 
good deal of employment, averaging several lakhs of rupees per annum ; 
hundreds of coolies go to the Nilgiri coffee and tea estates for the season ; 
cotton cleaning and pressing and coffee curing employ in the season a 
good number, from 800 to 1,000 being sometimes occupied at Messrs. 
Stanes’ works alone ; tanning employs a good number, and internal 
traffic is considerable ; railway traffic has developed a variety of petty 
trades, including especially those of cookshops (club-houses so called), 
and cart driving. 

It is doubtful whether Coimbatore can ever be a district of great 
industries other than agricultural, or, in other words, whether any large 
section of its population can ever obtain an employment unaffected by 
climatic conditions. Its geological formations are necessarily almost 
destitute of mineral wealth, and coal is impossible. A good deal of 
water-power is available, especially near the hills and at the great 
anicuts over the rivers ; good fuel can also be cheaply grown. Certain 
industries are practicable, but capital is so slowly attracted, that long 
ere any appreciable effect can be produced the labouring classes will 
have reproduced to redundancy ; and unless, as is probable, subject to 
terrible positive checks, will be little affected for good, since slow indus- 
trial growth merely means opportunity to reproduce a little further or 
more rapidly. But since other social and political benefits would arise 
from such industries, their establishment is much to be desired. Their 
nature has been indicated .sub voc. “Industries ; such are the manufac- 
ture of sugar, tobacco, cotton, pottery and common glass, paper or paper 
stuff, leather, oil, soap, and the chemicals necessary in the above indus- 
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tries ; siiops for the production and repair of agricultural and other 
implements, and so forth. But the technical knowledge and industrial 
enterprise necessary for new industrial departures, appear at present to 
he wholly wanting in Coimbatore, while the hereditary or customary 
disability begotten by the caste system wholly debars the non-artisan 
labourer from those remunerative domestic industries which employ 
the leisure days and add to the comfort of the peasants of Germany, 
Norway, and Switzerland. 

Condition of the People.® — Apart from agriculture and specific 
caste occupations, which are chiefly of the most ordinary and petty kind, 
it will have been seen above and under “ Occupations ” {;vide “ Popula- 
tion”) that for the rural population there are no industries of importance, 
and practically none except public works that can be depended on to 
give good work and wages either regularly in ordinary seasons or at all 
during a famine. Most of the occupations in the district are either 
agricultuxal or dependent on the agriculturists. Hence in a drought 
which stops agriculture on dry land (that is, apart from wet and well 
lands, 86 per cent, of the cultivated area), the whole rural labouring 
population is thrown back upon its savings, upon its employers, or upon 
the State. Its savings are ml, neither wages nor habits permitting of 
accumulation ; its employers are in most cases ryots who, in a grievous 
scarcity, will, unless they have garden or wet lands, have difficulty in 
supporting themselves, and cannot, except in moderate scarcities, give 
their labourers aid ; hence upon any general and serious failure a large 
percentage of the labouring population is liable to come on the State or 
starve (i'iWe table of population sub voc. “Famines”). The following 
comparative table, for Hindus only, drawn from the census reports of 
1871 and 1881, shows clearly enough the result of the 1877 famine and 
the classes affected by it ; — 


Class. 

Group. 

Population. 

Decrease. 

1871. 

1881. 

No. 

Per- 

centage. 

rv. 

VTII. 

IX. 

XI. 

XIII. 

XVI. 

XVII. 

Velldlar (ryots and cultivators) 
Keikalar (weavers and miscellaneous). 
Vanniyar (labourers, chiefly agricul- 
tural, and cultivators) 

StitAuis (beggars, Sudra priests, temple 
servants and miscellaneous) . . 

ShanAr (toddy-drawers and labourers). 
Others 

Pariahs . , 

Total . . 

All others including Brahmans, Chetties, 
artisans, &c. . . 

703,570 

90,824 

140,698 

103,649 

62,814 

140,179 

236,205 

690,402 

81,641 

107,480 

66,068 

55,517 

128,492 

216,270 

13,168 

9,183 

33,218 

37,581 

7,297 

11,687 

19,935 

1-87 

101 

23-6 

36-2 

11-6 

8-33 

8-4 

1,477,939 

1,345,870 


8-93 

248,641 

260,473 

Inci 

ease. 

11,832 

4-76 


’The following remarkg apply chiefly to the existing substrata of society, the 
labourers and pauper ryots with the persons who depend on them ; they also apply less 

35 
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A few words of explanation are required ; tlie VelMlars have lost 
slightly, since, though all are ryots, some of them are very poor and 
have nothing hut dry land ; these are really labourers owning a little 
poor land. Keikalars, called weavers, also include a miscellaneous 
mixed class, often attached to the temples or descended from Ddsis. 
Vanniyars are either petty ryots or are hereditarily agricultural labourers. 
Shdndrs in some cases own a little land ; others are toddy -drawers ; in 
some cases their palmyras faded, but what ruined them was the decreased 
demand for toddy and jaggery. “ Others ” include all petty castes of 
miscellaneous petty occupations, hdl tribes and so forth. Pariahs are, 
of course, the general labourers, and are often weavers of coarse cloths. 

The general result is that though Brahmans, Chetties, and the 
better class of artisans chiefly living in towns and well-to-do villages, 
with the potters, barbers, and washermen, whose occupations are as 
necessary during famine as at other times, increased during the decade, 
the mass of ryots slightly decreased, whde the chief losses fell practi- 
cally on the labouring classes. It must be clearly understood that it 
was not the ryots proper that suffered intensely as a class ; most ryots 
either have a well or a share in one, or are relatives of well owners, or 
get wells on rent or lease from wealthy ryots, and these lived and even 
prospered, as did the wet land ryots, by reason of the high prices ; it 
was only those who had nothing but dry land, or lived by daily labour 
on dry land, that suffered. Mr. Wedderbum, who was Collector during 
the famine, expressly states that the ryot class was but slightly repre- 
sented amongst those receiving relief. The extreme number of all 
classes imder relief in any one month during the famine was 204,395, 
and this was only reached for one month (September), the average of 
the two months preceding and subsequent to that month being 105,195 
and 80,506 respectively. No statistics are now available for the occupa- 
tions and castes of the relieved and the dates on which they came on 
rehef, but from the evidence given by the various ofiflcers it is clear that 
the mendicants, agricultural labourers, village artisans, petty ryots and 
petty shopkeepers were the earliest to come on relief in about the order 
named. From the only camp return available, and that only for one 
week, it appears that a good number of Kamm41ar resorted to the then 
system of open relief-houses ; this is not improbable as residence in the 
camp was not then enforced j scrupulous attention was, as at all times, 
paid to caste prejudices, and there are always a large number of the 
poorer artisans in the position of journeymen whose f amili es would 
readily resort to this kind of relief. As a fact, however, this caste has 
not suffered. The other castes entered in the relief -house returns are 
mainly those above noted as having largely decreased. 

It is, then, the labouring classes, petty ryot-labourers as distinguished 


directly to all classes, especially to those which tend to descend to the lower strata. The 
word “ lower” seems to be a necessary word, at least in matters of status, wealth, habits 
and present capacities. 
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from the ryot class generally, and petty traders — in other words the 
lowest strata of society — that are the great sutferers hy famine, and 
are the chief objects of relief in such seasons. For economical and 
administrative reasons it is well to see this clearly ; it is the fashion to 
mourn over the ryot en masse as poverty stricken, while it is the 
lowest strata of ryots and the labourers, and not the bnlk of the ryots, 
that chiefly require to be considered in this respect, and it may fairly 
be asked whether in England, supposing the other advantages in 
communications, wealth, and the results of organized private and public 
charity, including the work-houses, which habitually maintain even in 
ordinary years a huge mass of the lowest strata of society, were removed, 
the rural population of England would not have felt the complete 
failures of two successive seasons and produce at least as widely as the 
present population of Coimbatore. There was of course much suffering 
and privation, but of the regular ryot class few have disappeared, only 
a moderate percentage of lands has gone out of cultivation, and these 
were solely the worst uplands, generally held by the ryot labourer. 
That the district is, in common M-ith the rest of India, very poor as 
measured pecuniarily with England, is perfectly tnie, but the heredi- 
tary Coimbatore peasant proprietor as a rule is, comparatively speaking, 
fairly off when gauged by a tropical standard of necessaries and rural 
luxuries, and he can resist considerable seasonal stress. It is the 
surplus population, that which is not hereditarily the land-owning class, 
that gives most cause for anxiety ; and while agricultural progress is 
greatly desirable for the ryot, and general moral and mental progress 
for all, it is primarily for the labouring and nondescript classes that 
great industrial measures are so desirable. 

Owing to the diminution of the labouring classes and poorer ryots, 
not one at present need starve who can or will work, but the future 
before many years will reproduce the recent past unless real solid 
industries are developed, unless the characteristics of the lower strata 
of the people in matters of thrift and prudence and reproduction are 
altered, and unless they leam to make 5 acres yield what lU now yield 
or fail to yield in time of even moderate drought. Population will 
soon pass its former maximum ; the reboimd in births after the famine 
was very remarkable, and the birth rate is probably 35 to 40 per mille, 
as shown in places like Karur, where registration is carefully attended 
to. Allowing even 25 to 30 deaths per mille, the annual increase will 
be 1 per cent, per aimum, so that in 1891 the poprdation will probably 
be at least 1,825,000, which is near the estimated numbers at the 
beginning of the famine. The land is certainly not getting more 
fertile, while the poorest lands are being broken up to raise bi-ead for 
the increased population ; every successive drought therefore tells more 
heavily, seeing that it is the worst lands that suffer most and most 
readily in drought. That droughts or at least deficient rainfall are the 
usual condition of Coimbatore has been shown in the meteorological 
section and appendix ; the scantiness of the population, which did not 
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formerly require for cultivation the 700,000 acres of poor land which 
have been brought under puttah within the last thirty years, prevented 
any notable distress in years such as 1811 and 1837 which would, with 
the population of 1875, have been famines, but this condition of light 
population has now disappeared, and the district is face to face with a 
population dependent and pressing hard on an unproductive soil, in a 
dry district characterized by a normal condition of scanty and miserable 
rainfall, and therefore of danger. It is but a gloomy outlook if peri- 
odical famine is the only remedy for excessive reproduction, and even a 
doubling of the produce of the poor uplands only pushes the problem 
further back. Doubling, or even a large increase on garden and the 
better dry lands is impossible as the yield is already high, and it is 
doubtful if the area irrigated by each well can be enlarged, while a good 
deal of capital is required for new wells, for which good sites are now 
comparatively infrequent. On poor uplands such doubling, or even 
serious improvement is improbable, as may be judged by the fact that in 
spite of a great increase in the capital value of land, the pressure of a 
heavy population before 1876 did not bring about an improvement in the 
cultivation of poor lands, or increased and determined efforts to make 
an acre of such land produce 8 bushels instead of 4 ; the mental consti- 
tution and capacity, especially of the poorer classes, axe such that mere 
pressure is insufficient except in individual cases ; they will be content 
to live from hand to mouth by a wretched catch-crop mode of cultiva- 
tion, and to die like sheep upon the occasion of serious seasonal failure, 
while the lands themselves are so poor and thin that a good deal of 
capital is required to fit them for good cultivation, and after all the 
crops might not repay the outlay. Poverty, ignorance, apathy, im- 
providence, fatalism, tropical reproduction amongst men, and poverty 
of soil and deficient rainfall in nature, are the causes that bar progress 
and produce famines. Nevertheless, individual cases prove that even 
in seriously bad seasons even a poor field can by proper treatment 
be made to yield a decent outturn when neighbouring fields produce 
nothing ; such cases being exceptional, prove the general rule, but 
admit hope. But high cultivation demands much more than mere 
knowledge ; every ryot knows how to get a good crop, but the poor 
owners or tenants of the vast area of poor lands have not the means or 
personal qualities necessary to get such crops. When, therefore, no 
such doubling is probable within a moderate time, and when there 
is little sign or little hope of manufacturing industries of a stable 
character producing goods for external consumption, it is difficult to 
see any other outlook than famine, especially under improved sanitary 
and medical conditions which keep alive thousands even of weakly 
persons who would otherwise die. Moreover, agricultural improvement 


“ The above remarkg are subject to the suggestions made suh voc. “ Agriculture ” as to 
the use of human excreta (vide also appendix), and the cultivation of sruall areas by 
persons dwelling on the lands cultivated. 
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is but one factor in progress, -whicb depends rather on advance in educa- 
tion, on moral and mental characteristics, on accumulations, and to no 
small extent on mineral wealth, which does not exist in this district. 
Agricultural thrift among the Vellalar exists in a fair degree as shown 
by the great number of wells recently dug and the gardens that flourish 
under them, but this will not protect the lower classes, who depend on 
the better classes. In parts of Germany and Belgium the peasant 
proprietors with individually but fewer acres than the Coimbatore ryot 
are yet seldom without their bags of silver, but it will be usually found 
that the progress of other industries supports them by giving labour to 
members of the family and by creating a demand for their produce 
which enables them to accumulate a store against the evil day. This 
is not possible to the Coimbatore ryot, still less to the labourer. For 
all its appearance by census statistics, which give it the first place for 
industries other than agriculture, it is really an agricultural district and 
nothing else ; its industries are petty rural industries dependent on the 
welfare of the ryots among whom the artisans live and whom they 
supply, and no amount of petty weavers of cheap cloths for district use, 
petty potters, village artisans, and so forth will avail to protect a 
district against distress ; the ryots are the only capitalists, and they are 
nearly all very small, so that in times of scarcity it is all they can do 
to keep alive, and cannot employ others ; the wealth of the district 
circulates chiefly within itself and consists principally of the produce of 
its soils ; little capital comes in a 6 extra to employ its labour, and there 
are but few industries to supply an external demand, so that if a local 
scarcity comes, the capital that employed the labourers itself fails and 
with it the bread of masses. 

The reproductive habits of the population must be seriously consi- 
dered. llie industrial arts are backward, stationary, or retrogressive 
{e.g., weaving), and the effective desire of accumulation is low ; hence 
a very slow increase of reproductive capital. But the reproductive 
power of the people is absolutely imchecked, marriages are fairly early, 
and children are bom with no check save that of long maintained 
lactation. The fertility of the population may be gauged by the high 
birth rate above mentioned, and there being no preventive cheek, it 
is a priori probable that there would be some positive check. Up to 
the beginning of the century this was supplied, teste history, by inter- 
nal wars, the feai-ful incursions of Bemi-barbarous hordes, frequent 
pestilences " and dire famines ; the letters of the Madura Jesuit Mission 
and the pages of Wilks bear witness to all the horrors here noted. The 


” In the seventeenth century a dire pestilence is mentioned hy the Jesuit missionaries 
■which swept away one-third of the people, while famines of an appalling character are 
elsewhere recorded, in addition to the incursions of foreigners and intestine war, robbery 
and murder, and the depredations of wild beasts or wilder Koravars and Brinjaries. One 
Cathoho missionary (seventeenth century) mentioned that within six months thirty 
persons whom he knew were killed hy wild beasts. 
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result was that Coimbatore had in 1806 a population not much exceed- 
ing half a million, or, allowing amply for all errors of enumeration, 
something less than three-fourths of a million. With the advent of 
settled British power all the losses consequent on war and invasion, 
whether direct in slaughter, or indirect in starvation by loss of crops, 
diminished reproduction and so forth, at once ceased, and the people, 
freed from external troubles and having ample lands, multiplied 
exceedingly. With the horrors of war and a good deal of pestilent 
jungle disappeared many of the deaths by disease, and at least for 
many years every effort has been made to keep alive the population. 
The net result was that in 1876 there were about 1,825,000 persons 
in this district to be maintained on an available capital which, for 
the reasons given above and because of extreme original poverty, had 
progressed but slowly. Now, it is axiomatic that when the relative 
limit of population is nearly reached, population, if not kept down by 
prudence, will be kept down by disease or starvation. That the relative 
limit is at present nearly reached for Coimbatore when its population 
passes 1,650,000 will be shown below ; it has already been shown that 
there is practically little prudential check as gauged by births, and, 
emigration excepted, the only possible consequence is the positive check 
of disease or starvation. Disease is being daily more successfully 
combated, while the peaceful conditions of existence are such that even 
the infirm and weakly are now reared ; the only probable result there- 
fore is that widespread starvation which is called famine. Under 
tropical conditions, so little suffices to keep persons alive that deaths by 
starvation are rare even in bad years, though there may be a very low 
vitality amongst thousands, but the moment that a wholesale seasonal 
catastrophe occurs, deaths are necessarily also wholesale. England is 
continually in a state of, technically speaking, famine, and but for its 
wealth, its charity, and its workhouses, thousands of paupers would 
annually starve ; it is not therefore wonderful that with little wealth, 
and no public charities, wholesale seasonal failure should mean whole- 
sale deaths. Emigration to any appreciable extent seems improbable ; 
the census returns for Coimbatore show that only a few persons bom 
in Coimbatore live in other districts, and these are counterbalanced 
by immigrants. In 1882-83 only 391 persons emigrated; no one left 
who had the least chance of living in the district ; it is however 
reported that in 1884 about ,130 ryots left Dhdrapuram to settle on 


12 By “ relative limit ” is to be understood the limit beyond which under existing 
circumstances, e.y., of capital, land, industrial knowledge, etc., population cannot proceed 
without check. 

** Every district officer knows many male and female poor whose food is a little dry 
grain with wild fnuts such as prickly pear and occasionally a little meat or fish ; a rag is 
their clothing and a hovel their shelter ; money is almost unknown to them, and a rupee 
is wealth dreamt of but hardly to be realised. At the same time neither these people nor 
others fail to inraease the population without stint, and the increase in their numbers is 
in no way restrained by prudential considerations. 
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lands irrigated by the Tungabhadra ; details are unknown. Little 
dependence can be placed on emigration as a relief of population. 
This problem of population has to be faced, especially in Coimbatore 
with its wide stretches of infertile, arid soil, scarcity of rainfall, and 
frequent seasonal failures. The subject cannot here be fitly discussed, 
but Mill’s axiom is at least deserving of consideration, that society 
(State or Government) “ cannot with (financial) impunity take the 
feeding upon itself and leave the multiplying free.” 

Further, while the habit of reproduction is such that in ordinary 
years, and still more in prosperous times, as in the decade before the 
famine, population progresses at a very rapid rate, production on the 
other hand does not keep pace with population, and this for two 
reasons, (1) that there is little more available land which in the present 
state of agricultuie, prices, and wealth, is worth cultivation for profit, 
i.e., that will on an average of years yield any surplus above the 
expenses, and not very much that will yield a bare subsistence to the 
cultivator without capital ; (2) that the agricultural art is stationary as 
regards the mass of the poor lands, the only existing improvement 
being in digging wells and in turning a few dry acres into wet. 

On the first point it will be noted that the surveyed and assessed 
area of the district in acres is as follows : — 


Fasli. 

Year. 

Total 

revenue 

surveyed. 

Total 

assessed. 

Total 

occupied 

including 

Inam. 

Total 

Cultivated. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Assessed area 
per head in 
acres. 

Occupied area 
per head in 
acres. 

Cultivated area 
per head in 
acres. 

1291 . . 

1881-82.. 

4,288,809 

3,519,402 

2,632,616 

2,163,485 

1,65?,690 

2-2 

1-59 

1-3 


The Eevenue survey here mentioned is the old survey, and includes 
large areas of unhealthy forest and hill tracts which are not really 
cultivable and are used, if at all, chiefly for grazing ; these areas are 
nominally included in the various petty villages which are here and 
there to be found. During the recent Eevenue settlement, these tracts 
were mostly omitted, and only the tracts really available for cultiva- 
tion were included in the assessed area. This area amounts to 2,843,582 
acres exclusive of pdlayapats and poramboke, but inclusive of inams. 
The poramboke or unassessed area was reduced as low as possible, and 
consists, except perhaps in KoUegM only, of public lands necessarily 
reserved, such as tanks, roads, viUage-sites, &c., or of whoUy unprofit- 
able areas such as rocky Mils. For all practical purposes for many 
years to come the area available for food production is the assessed 
portion of the recently surveyed area including of course inam lands. 

Much of the waste land is, under existing conditions, almost useless ; 
data are wanting for an exact tabulation for 1884, but on the com- 
pletion of the settlement in 1882 the occupied and unoccupied dry 
lands, exclusite of Inams, were as follow for each settlement rate : — 
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Bate ia rupees. 

Occupied in acres. 

Unoccupied. 

us. A. 

2 0 

1 8 

1 4 

1 0 

0 12 

0 8 

0 6 

0 4 

Total .. 

16,113 \ 

22.3,991 1 1 log ogo 
409,327 1 

S49,861 ; 

612,907 \ 

397,630 1 , nr , , „ 

37;435 b051,153 

3,181 ) 

63 \ 

45,468 

30,438 / 

65,115 \ 

^326 '62,278 

3,287 ; 

2,250,445 

207,745 


Of the total waste no less than 64,473 acres, or nearly one-third, is 
in Kollegal and is chiefly feverish land amongst hills and forests. The 
ratio of the better lands assessed at one rupee and upwards is 53'28 per 
cent, of the whole occupied extent, whereas, in the unoccupied area, it 
is only 21‘ 88 per cent. ; as roads now run everywhere and prices are 
high, it is probable that the higher assessed waste lands are waste 
because they are unduly assessed or have some physical disadvantage 
other than that of position. It will also be noted that in the two lowest 
rates only 40,616 acres are occupied, while 40,613 are waste ; this shows 
the character of these lands either intrinsically or in position ; the ratios 
to the total occupied and unoccupied areas are 1‘84 and 19‘55 respec- 
tively. Of the unoccupied area only 1,432 acres were wet land, and most 
of this was under tanks, that tmder channels being chiefly railway 
B class lands not yet available for cultivation. The bulk of the land is 
of the lowest classes, and experience shows that these lands are the stony 
uplands usually far distant from habitations and with but very thin, 
scanty, and sterile sod. It is questionable whether, at present prices 
and with present practice, these can be cultivated with any hope of 
profit, though in ordinary yeeirs they may, when actually cropped, 
yield the pauper or labourer ryot a bare subsistence in return for his 
labour ; it is these lands which in bad years returning barely the seed 
sown do not even support the cultivator, and both demand and get 
remission, or are the subject of a useless coercive process resulting in a 
nominal revenue sale. The settlement investigations show that the 
outturn on these lands is not more per acre than from 175 to 100 
Madras measures according to class, and after allowing for bad seasons 
the outturn has been hypothetically fixed at 150 to 80 Madras measures 
of grain in husk for classes ranging from one rupee to six annas, i.e., 
for 189,428 acres or 91‘1 per cent, of the waste area- Hence if the 
whole be cultivated the total yield in ordinary good years at 100 
Madras measures per acre woidd not be more than 18,942,800 Madras 
measures or 21,141 tons, which is equal to the bare sustenance of 
103,852 persons at the average of 1^ lb. per diem. Tip to this limit 
therefore population might theoretically be sustained op, this land in 
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ordiDary years. But practically much of this land is not really culti- 
vable with any continuous success, especially under a rigid demand ; 
seasons are too fluctuating, cultivation too wretched, and the soils too 
poor to allow of the lands being taken up by poor or pauper ryots 
with any prospect of getting even a subsistence in all years after 
•defraying cultivation expenses other than those of subsistence, while in 
fact about one-third of this poor land is annually fallowed. Much less 
is it likely that the fixed Government demand on such lands could in 
addition be punctually paid over a series of years including at least 
one or two wholly bad and several indifferent seasons in ten years. 
It must not be forgotten that the worst lands in cultivation can pay 
no rent ; that if rent is obtained by a rigid demand it must diminish 
the cultivator’s share, and hence that little if any profit can be got in 
ordinary years, while in less favourable years it is cultivated at a loss 
and is the subject of nominal and useless coercive process. It is this 
poor land which in a drought such as that of 187 6 is precisely that 
which cannot be cultivated or yield a crop at all, and is therefore useless 
and deceptive as a protection, while its surplus in ordinary years is so 
small as not to permit of a serious accumulation. Hence even the 
cultivation of the whole of this poor land would be no protection 
against famine, or rather it would intensify it by permitting population 
to increase up to a higher limit than if it did not exist, and then 
failing at the pinch. It is then obvious that the “ relative limit,” so 
far as the available area of the land is concerned, will be reached almost 
irrespective of existing unoccupied waste area, and the recent famine 
seems to show that that limit under present industrial and social 
conditions is not far off. when the population passes 1,650,000, in other 
words that population much above that limit is under present conditions 
redtmdant, and that Coimbatore is therefore liable at any moment to 
famine upon a drought similar to that of 1876, which the season table 
shows has not infrequently occurred earlier in the century. 

As to the second method in which the relative limit might be pushed 
back, viz., the development of the agricultural art, it does not appear 
that there is any present hope of such a development as would enable 
the Kmit to be put back for any appreciable period ; neither education 
nor wealth, nor mental and social habits appear to admit of it. The 
effective desire of accumulation is low, and hence the increase of repro- 
ductive capital and its use in agriculture is but small. This matter has 
been discussed under the head of “ The Kyot,” “ Agriculture,” etc. ; 
progress appears to be extremely slow, and at present hardly percep- 
tible ; peasant proprietors are everywhere conservative, especially when 
ignorant and hereditarily confined to the custom of their fathers as in 
South India ; and while the use of ^human excreta is wholly abhorrent 
to their ideas, so that this immense and sufficient stock of manure is 
wasted, the climate, soil, and state of capital prevent the accumulation 
of stocks of manure to supply this waste. In none but a wealthy or 

36 
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aew country can tliis go on, while in ancient countries, such as Handers 
and Japan, where human excreta are carefully saved and used, agricul- 
ture is in a forward condition in spite of drawbacks. As stated aboYe> 
it is probable that, the use of human excreta being rejected, much of the 
poorest land would require a considerable outlay on which the return 
would not, or would hardly, repay the interest, while a trifling outlay • 
would be useless. 

The only direction in which there has been evident development is 
in the extended use of water, the most obvious of all improvements and 
that which has the soonest reached limit. This can only be obtained 
by individuals (1) by turning dry land into wet, (2) by digging wells. 
The former is only occasionally possible and by great labour and 
expense in lowering the level of high lands bordering channels ; the 
latter has been availed of to a considerable extent. During the past 
thirty years about 26,000 new wells have been dug, representing a capital 
of say 65 to 70 lakhs. Nevertheless there has been no advanee in rural 
practiee ; there is no want of knowledge of the agricultural art, but 
there has been no advance in the power of adapting practice to modem 
requirements and circumstances. Even the pressure of population upon 
area has not suggested modifications of practice, or the necessity of a 
different method — not in detafls of actual cropping, but in the system 
of utilising the land ; there is no greater protection against the effects 
of season, but rather the reverse, as worse lands tilled by the poorest 
possible ryots are now largely taken up. Nor does it seem that any 
advance is likely unless with very slow steps ; real, commonsense, prac- 
tical education has made little advance, especially among the productive 
rural classes ; wealth has not been used or acciunulated ; the know- 
ledge of agricultural science is unsought, or, i£ sought, unattainable. 
The Coimbatore ryot is not further advanced than his ancestor of 
fifty years ago either in capacity or knowledge, and this in spite of 
raHways and a generally advanced administration ; his customs and 
rural economy are the same now as then, though he is face to face with 
wholly different conditions in the advance of population and the margin 
left for cultivation. An agricultural and rural system that sufficed 
then is insufficient now. That progress is possible cannot be doubted ; 
in seasons of serious drought, such as in the north-east monsoon of 1881, 
there were a few acres of decent crop on land absolutely similar and 
contiguous to that producing almost nil crops, and in one case (that of a 
Pariah’s land) the cholam was almost equal to that of garden ; this was 
simply due to manure and the careful cultivation of small areas. 
Highly cultivated homestead farms and the use of the natural manural 
agent would change the face of the district, chiefly by the comparative 


a The nse and value ol manure are of courae well known ; it is in the adaptation of 
available manure other than that of cattle, the concentration of cultivation by ryots living 
on small farms, and the devotion of more capital to given areas, that change of system 
seems called for. 
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certainty with which good crops could be produced in almost all 
years (see “ Agriculture ”). 

But though private effort in matters of irrigation has an early 
reached limit, it does appear {vide “ Irrigation ”) that there are district 
public projects, such as that of Colonel Montgomerie, which woidd largely 
tend to secure a great section of the district, if not for ever, yet for a 
very long period, from any chance of famine, and would at the same 
time supply cheaply vast stores of food for use in famine times, while 
the increased demand for labour and the increased food for cattle would 
both push back the approaching danger to the labouring population and 
enable better tillage even on lands not actually irrigated, while the 
increase of wealth and valuable products would go far to develop the 
district. In this direction at least there appears to be hope even for 
the immediate future, if the works are soon carried out. It is to be 
concluded that, unless by great Irrigation schemes, or by the develop- 
ment of wells, or by sudden and great rural improvements, production 
in Coimbatore can never keep pace with human reproduction ; that all 
these are possible, but while the first two are probable, the third, as 
regards the poor ryots who chiefly hold the land, is improbable. 

But with increasing and redundant population and almost station- 
ary production must come a lowering of the social standard of comfort 
and living ; while a great body of ryots remain stationary, the lowest 
strata must be gradually sinking in comfort with every addition to their- 
ranks. And this process is accelerated by social habits ; owing to the 
intense conservatism, aversion to removal, and inertia of the Coimbatore 
ryot, to the influence of the caste system which practically prevents a 
peasant from entering a trade or profession, to the absence of industries 
for surplus members to engage in, to the absolutely universal custom 
that every male and female of the population shall marry and marry 
early, and to the law of equal inheritance and division, the whole country 
is being parcelled out into patches cultivated by a population ever 
tending to redundancy, to degradation in the standards of comfort, to 
destitution of the means and to absence of aspirations of rising in the 
world. The number of petty puttahs, of which the proportion is very 
heavy, does not completely disclose the facts, for many of these are 
joint puttahs and have in some cases as many as thirty names in them 
(see Appendix III). True that many persons hold in many more than 
one, but there are thousands who only hold a share in a single petty 
puttah, and it is these that swell the relief camps in time of famine. 
The number of puttahs has not increased of late years; it is the 
immense number of persons now holding under these puttahs claiming 
petty shares in petty holdings, and living on the scanty produce of them, 
that should be ascertained and considered.** It cannot be doubted but 


” This continual subdivision into petty holdings must be distinguished from that 
reduction in cultivated area which has been suggested as a means of improving agriculture ■ 
the former merely means so many more pauper ryots rudely cultivating a larger area of 
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that this tends to social degradation ; that this is really the case may he 
seen even in these days which have succeeded the recent “ cheek” of the 
1877 famine. It will be noted by turning to the cultivation area that 
the decrease in the area actually imder food crops is one-twelfth, though 
the population is less by one-tenth than it probably was just before the 
famine. Since it is just the worst lands that have gone out of cultiva- 
tion, and since, on an average, the produce of these is so very small 
that over 2 acres are required per head, it is obvious that the present 
produce per head is now more than it was in 1875, and that therefore the 
standard of comfort is higher ; this, however, must disappear within ten 
years at the present rate of reproduction. To sum up, the district having 
a poor soil, a tropical climate, seasons of uncertain and nearly always 
scanty rainfall, a population highly conservative and somewhat slow of 
movement, uneducated in agricultural science, habituated to unlimited 
reproduction and the unlimited subdivision of property, has apparently 
reached imder present conditions the relative limit of population, a 
considerable proportion of which is always on the verge of famine. Were 
it not for the ease with which life can be preserved in a tropical climate 
there would be deaths by starvation in many years, while a seasonal 
calamity such as that of 1876 must in these days of redundancy mean 
wholesale calamity. Practical remedies are difficult to conceive, and if 
conceived, are slow in operation, and the most hopeful must at present 
expect periodical catastrophes such as those of 1877. Whether the slow 
march of improvement can ever protect the district against the tropical 
tendency to redundancy is a serious question. Meanwhile, when on an 
average only 4 bushels, each of 20 measures, are produced per acre of 
crop over tens of thousands of acres, and 5 or 6 bushels over hundreds 
of thousands {yide Mr. Clogstoim’s Report, etc.), agriculturists and 
economists have an ample field for labour, nor need the schoolmaster 
and engineer complain of lack of work. 

Regarding the standard of comfort there are but few data to allow 
of a comparison with former years. To judge by the pages of 
Buchanan and scattered allusions in the reports of Collectors, the ordi- 
nary ryot now lives much more respectably than eighty years ago ; 
houses, which in Buchanan’s time seemed to have been chiefly thatched 


exhausted, unimproved, and hadly treated soil ; tiie latter means concentration of capital, 
labour and attention on a smaller area, a practice which would probably tend to limit the 
increase of famihes, would certainly render the crops less precarious and would promote 
the homestead practice which is a sanitary and agricultural desideratum. Where the 
waste area is, as in Ooimhatore, of very poor soil, and the rainfall so precarious, the incre- 
ments of outturn successively required for an increasing population will probably be more 
successfully raised by development rather than by extension of cultivation. 

This is not inconsistent with a considerable surplus of food and other produce in 
ordinary years as noted below, first and chiefly because this section, as stated above, treats 
chiefly of the lowest strata of society, who do not share in any surplus ; secondly, because 
there is probably no surplus in years of seasonal failure ; thirdly, because much if not most 
of the surplus is not in food grains, but in mere luxuries, condiments, and inedible produce 
such as cotton, horse-gram, etc. 
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huts of the conical pattern stiU seen in hamlets and on the hills, are 
larger and much more comfortable and frequently well tiled and 
timbered ; more rural luxuries are raised by aid of the numerous wells 
and wet lands, and more is certainly spent socially ; much of the last 
expenditure, however, is to be deprecated as being an unremunerative 
expenditure of capital, rendered possible by the increased value of land. 
But the years immediately succeeding so fearful a famine as that of 
1877-78 are obviously unsuitable for judging of the ideas of comfort 
and of the prosperity of the people. 

Incidence of Taxation. — The incidence of taxation in Coimbatore 
for 1882-83 is tabulated comparatively as follows : — 


District. 

Population, 

1881. 

Land revenue. 

Ahkari. 

Amoimt 
of demand, 
Fa3lil291. 

Rate per 
occupied 
acre. 

Kate per 
head. 

Amount. 

Rate per 
head. 



ES. 

RS. A. P. 

RS. A. P. 

RS. 

R8. A. P. 

Coimhatore . . 

1,657,690 

26,56,792 

1 2 2 

1 9 1 

2,36,662 

0 2 3 

Presidency . . 

30,673,747 

444,08,068 


1 7 2 

47,04,723 

0 2 5| 


District. 


Opium. 


Population, 

1881. 


Amount. 


Rate per] 
head. 


Assessed taxes. 


Amount.! 


Rate perl 
head. 


Salt. 


Amount. 


Rate perl 
head. 


Coimhatore 

Presidency 


1,657,690 

30,673,747 


4,46,618 


ES. A. P. 

0 0 3 
0 0 3 


12,363 

4,04,604 


KS. A. P. 

0 0 If 
0 0 2i 


139,08,525! 


BS. A. P. 

0 6 4 
0 6 4 


District. 


Stamps. 


Population, 

1881. 


Amount. 


Rate per 
head. 


Local Funds. 


Amount. 


Rate per 
head. 


Total. 


Rate 
per head. 


Coimhatore 

Presidency 


1,657,690 

30,673,747 


BS. 

1,95,005 

52,03,420 


E8. A. P, 
0 1 11 

0 2 8 


BS. 

2,65,242 

46,01,832 


KS. A. P. 
0 2 6 

0 2 4 


ES. A. P. 

2 6 5 
2 5 5 


The presidency rate per occupied acre cannot be given, as the im- 
mense zemindari area is unknown. The rate per head in Coimbatore 
appears relatively high ; this is due to the small zemindari area. Only 
the peshcush being included in the above presidency income, the true 


“ The merchants and manufacturers are evidently improving in their manner of 
living, are forsaking their pyramidical or conical huts, and are erecting tiled houses.” 
(Buchanan, 1800.) 
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Kite of assessment per head is not known. The peshcush is about 
Rs. 51,31,879 and Es. 27,691 for the presidency and for Coimbatore, 
while the probable zemindari income is about 149 lakhs (Administration 
Report, 1882-83) and Rs. 80,000 respectively. Hence the approximate 
rate per head should be Rs. 1-12-3 and Rs. 1-9-7 respectively. The 
lower rate in Coimbatore in spite of the high wet rates is due (1) to the 
small area of wet land, (2) to the poverty of the uplands. Madras 
and the Nilgiris beiug peciiliar districts have been omitted for purposes 
of comparison, which is for Fasli 1291. The presidency rates for opium 
and salt have been taken for Coimbatore ; the consumption of the former 
is insignificant and confined to malarious tracts and towns ; that of the 
latter is unknown. The general absence of wealthy traders and the 
general dead level in material wealth is shown by the trifling returns 
under assessed taxes (license-tax), while the small return under stamps 
suggests a low level in wealth and litigation. 

The Local Fund taxation is raised and spent entirely within the 
district upon various public works and institutions {vide Local Funds), 
such as roads, dispensaries, and schools, which return indirect profits 
many fold to the ryot. Municipal tolls have been included in this 
item as they are a tax on general trade. The 58,036 residents in the 
three Municipal towns also pay an average of As. 6-8 for municipal 
purposes. 

The general impression given by the table is that of an agricultural 
district of generally poor land, with but moderate trade and a low 
expenditure on luxuries other than those of rural produce. 

Incidence of the Land Assessment. — The incidence of the land 
assessment per acre is shown in the following table for a series of years ; 
it is to be specially remembered that up to 1850 money as measured in 
produce was twice as dear as it was till 1881. The decrease in assessment 
is chiefly due to the continual reductions, viz., 37 per cent., on all dry 
lands in the southern division in 1806, several minor reductions in wet 
land, and the removal of the special garden assessment in 1854 and 1864, 
whereby 4^ lakhs of rupees or about 20 per cent, were struck off the 
rent-roU ; partly also to the immense area of poor, low-assessed land which 
has been taken up since 1850. What was practically a reduction of 
assessment was the former enjoyment of an area amounting at settlement 
to 7 per cent, of the occupied area free of assessment ; this was the area 
discovered by survey to be in excess of the account entries ; e.g., a ryot 
held no mina l ly 100 acres at nominally one rupee per acre, and paid 
Rs. 100 thereon, whereas his real occupation was 107 acres, for which he 
now pays Rs. 107 instead of Rs, 100, i.e., one rupee per acre instead of 
15 annas. As a set-off against the reduction there have been the gradual 
abolition of cowles (grants for years on reduced assessments), which were 
supposed to be needed to foster cultivation, and the gradual extinction 
by the progress of cultivation of the pasture rate by which a ryot might 
hold one-fifth of his land at one-fourth the survey assessment. 
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Year. 

Wet. 

Garden. 

Occupied 
area in 
acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 
per acre. 

Occupied 
area in 
acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 
per acre. 

1821 

1851 

1875 

1881 

56,232 

66,482 

89,708 

85,794 

RS. 

4,20,617 

5,00,633 

6,58,340 

6,36,4.34 

R.S. A. P. 

7 7 8 

7 8 6 

7 5 5 

7 6 8 

139,770 

169,925 

RS. 

5,00,039 

5,56,713 

RS. A. P. 

3 9 3 

3 4 6 

Year. 

Dry. 

Price per garce. 

Occupied 
area in 
acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 
per acie. 

Second-sort 

rice 

Kagi. 

Kambu. 

1821 

I 1851 

1875 

1881 

1,077,057 

1,173,130 

2,217,327 

2,167,259 

RS. 

9,74,107 

10,47,810 

19,72,817 

20,12,984 

RS. A. P. 

0 14 6 

0 14 3 

0 14 2 

0 14 10 

RS. 

203 

194 

379 

332 

RS. 

90 

85 

176 

124 

RS. 

86 

S3 

176 

116 


Garden lands, which, being usually in fertile bottoms, are generally 
of good quality and are therefore assessed in the higher rates, viz,, from 
12 annas to Rs. 1| have, since 18G4, when the special garden assess- 
ment was reduced to dry assessment, been included among dry lands ; 
hence the increased rate per dry acre shown against 1881. This 
increased rate does not appear in 1875, because in that year the area 
shown is, for at least some taluks, the new survey area, while the 
assessment is at the old rates ; hence an unduly low rate per acre. 

By the aid of various remissions, temporary suspensions of individual 
demand for two or three years {vide Jamabandi Report, Fasli 1265), and 
by striking out of the demand items such as the usually heavy ones of 
amounts due by “ paupers, deceased or deserted ryots ” {vide Collector’s 
letter, No. 137, dated 4th July 1873) the assessment up to 1850 was 
paid and paid punctually, i.e., within the fasli, to the end of which the 
instalments then ran ; there was, however, in many years a great falling 
off in area which showed that many lands of the poorer sort were aban- 
doned, and as the area then in occupation was comparatively small, this 
relinquishment meant that a living could only be made out of the better 
lands at then prices. This is not wonderful when prices are compared 
with assessments, remembering specially that a bad year meant distress 
for want of sufficient crops to feed the ryot and his labourers and pay 
the demand, and that from the absence of communications there could 
be little import of cheaper grain, while a good year meant also distress, 
since there were no roads and railways to take off the surplus, so that 
the markets were glutted and prices were abnormally low. But as a 
rule the assessment was paid punctually -^hen its incidence,, after 
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deducting all remissions, was, as in 1854, Es. 1-6-2 per occupied acre, 
and prices half of the present prices, as against Es. 1-1-10 without 
deducting remissions in 1882-83, and further, a good deal of profit was 
made, especially upon garden lands in spite of their assessment of 
Es, 3 1 or 4 per acre, for wells were frequently dug, so that instead of 
22,000 wells as in 1800 there were 34,511 in 1854 ; most garden lands 
were saleable in 1839, which however was not the case with other lands. 
A fortiori therefore there must he considerable profit in 1881, when the 
assessment averaged much less in ac tual money than it did up to 1854, 
while money had decreased in value by one half. This remark applies 
to the land in cultivation before 1855 ; the lands subsequently taken up 
have been of the worst kind, and their low assessment has tended to 
decrease the total average ; that these are saleable is not yet proved, and 
even if saleable they are so in a much lower proportion than other 
lands. But on the whole the assessment, including the charge for water 
on wet lands, may be calculated at not more than one-tenth of the gross 
outturn and not one-fifth of the net, except in the low classes of land, 
assessed at 12 annas and under. Assuming that so little as 1 ^ lb. of grain 
in husk is required as food per head,’® a population of 1,650,000 requires 
about 336,000 tons of food-grain per annum ; of this, 91,682 acres of 
paddy at 1 ton’® each account for 91, 682 tons, value, at Es. 40 per 
ton, 36,f lakhs. The balance, valued at Es. 35 per ton, is worth 85| 
lakhs; total value, of food grains only, 121 lakhs. To this must be 
added the value of products such as sugar-cane, plantains, betel, cocoa- 
nuts, turmeric, tobacco, chillies, and other condiments, oil-seeds, horse- 
gram, and cotton, which in 1292 were grown on 521,824 acres, and 
produced crops worth at least 55 lakhs. Adding 10 lakhs for seed 
and wastage, and 14 for export of raw produce other than gram 
and cotton, in all 24 lakhs, the value of grain and produce as above 
is 200 lakhs. The surplus of 24 lakhs is estimated as low as possible, 
and is probably below the mark, nor has any allowance been made 
for grain storage — though this is certainly considerable, seeing that large 
stocks of seed- grain were in hand even at the end of the famine, and 
that the practice was once universal in this and neighbouring districts — 
nor for hides, manure and vegetables, nor for grain given to cattle 
and rams, nor has the value of straw been considered, nor of the pasture 


Dr. Cornish assumes Ij lb., and he is unlikely to be far wrnn^ ; it is not clear 
■whether he means grain in hu: k or gi ain without husk ; if the latter, the figures in the text 
must be raised by about 1 for dry grains and j for rice. Ij lb. of dry grain in husk is 
probably a low .iver ge, since it cleans into 14 or 15 ounces of eattblo grain. 

“ One ton=900 M. measures at 2J lb. each, is a fair average ; most of the above lands 
are channel fed and produce two crops, each of which will yield 800 to 1,000 measures. On 
the other hand a good deal of the wet land produces only one crop, or is under 'tanks and 
produces sometimes nothing, and often very little. The immense outturn is, in itself, 
suggestive of the vast drain upon the fertility of the soil caused by the neglect or rather 
rejection of human excreta, properly treated, as a principal manural agent (vitie “ Agri- 
culture ” and Appendix VII-H). 
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on fallow lands, although the full assessment on all occupied lands has 
been included in the total assessment ; these items, including 10,000 
tons of cotton seed and a large amount of oil-cake, are certainly worth 
30 lakhs, while the dairy produce of 2^ lakhs of cows, and the meat of 
about 2 lakhs of sheep and goats annually killed, must he worth at least 
12 lakhs. Moreover, from the gross assessment of 26| lakhs, about 3 lakhs 
should be deducted as the price of water supplied to wet lands, which is 
not really an item of land assessment, but is interest on Government out- 
lay. Probably one-eleventh nearly represents the incidence of the time 
land assessment upon the total outturn of aU kinds of agricultural 
produce. In 1828 Mr. J. Sullivan stated that the ryots returned the 
assessment as one-fourth of the gross produce ; this was possibly over- 
stated, but in any case the great modem reduction is due (1) to the great 
increase of prolific gardens and reduction of garden assessments, (2) to 
the relative fall in money. Gardens now pay only from As. 12 to Rs. 2 
per acre, while they produce not less than 1,400 lb. per crop per acre 
cultivated with grain, and much of this area bears two crops per annum. 
Much of this produce is however due to the capital of the ryot sunk in 
expensive wells and apparatus, abundant manure and continuous labour, 
and must therefore be credited to him only. The large produce on this 
and on the wet lands and on the better class of dry lands, shows how 
little (say 200 lb. or 4 bushels) must be the average yield on the lower 
class of dry lands, since it is not probable that the average gross produce 
of the district is very much above the foregoing amounts. No good 
account has been obtained of imports and exports of food-grain ; the 
latter probably overbalance the former, as Bangalore, West Coast, 
and other merchants resort largely to the wet villages for buying up 
paddy, and to other villages for other grains. Rice is not much 
consumed in the district by the ryots and labouring classes, so that it 
is an article of considerable export, and only the finer kinds are im- 
ported. Dry grains are ordinarily not imported. Hence in ordinary 
years the district produce more than suffices to feed the population. The 
land assessment in itself has nothing to do with poverty amongst the 
people ; the large practical decrease of money assessment produced by 


It haa teen supposed that the admitted increase of coercive process is the result or 
increased revenue pressure and increased poverty. The history of the Coimhatore district 
disproves this and shows the true reasons. Coercive process does not appear to any appre- 
ciable extent till 186-5, and for years previously there were absolutely no sales of property 
for arrears ; since that date it rapidly increased. Among the various causes which begot 
this increase is the greater publicity by means of newspapers, the Post Office, and so 
forth, which effectually stifled illegal or irregular forms of process, while Act II of 1864 
enforced legal but cumbrous remedies ; the cautious procedure of the Act led to an increase 
in process so soon as the ryots discovered the delay that must take place ; and this delay 
is a constant difficulty, especially since to the ryots money is worth 12 per cent., while 
Government charges only 6 per cent. Another cause for the increase is al sentceism, 
largely due to the great increment in profits subsequent to 1860, especially on the richer 
lands ; these are frequently held by outsiders and- non-cultivators, who are not only well 
aware of the slow action of the law, but are not resident in the village. Another cause is 

37 
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the rapid and vast increase in the price of produce, has been very 
sudden, while there has also been a large actual decrease since 1854 
and 1864 in the removal of the garden assessment ; nevertheless, no 
commensurate benefit has followed ; the effect of this, and of the 
great reductions on gacrdens amounting to almost 20 per cent, of the 
total land revenue, was merely to induce a sudden and tmdue extension 
of dry holdings beyond what the ryots could profitably and properly 
cultivate. Moreover, a great many ryots have been enabled to raise 
large sums on the mortgage of their lands and spend them in show ; 
others live idly by leasing out their lauds to labourers on a rack rent ; 
neither property nor progress has advanced in the same degree with 
opportunity. The sudden influx of wealth without labour has induced 
frequent extravagance, an increase obtained without labour has been 


■unpunctuality and dishonesty on the part of many village officers, and a further one is the 
great increase of work to the higher officials, who can no longer give their imdivided 
attention to the revenue, as in the first half of the century, or even up to 1 86 1 and 1871, when 
progress, the Penal Code, Local Fluids, and other Acts brought great increments of work. 
Another chief cause of increased process is the increase of labourer-ryots ; a villager, 
however poor, can get land for the asking, but the only land available is the wretched 
upland, which can only be cultivated for a profit above that of bare subsistence in fairly 
good years ; hence as soon as the pauper cultivator has got in his scanty crop, he permits 
the land to be attached and bought in by Government for the arrears of assessment, which 
of coimse he does not pay, and as the land has no sale value and the ryot himself is a 
pauper, the matter ends in large nominal arrears, to be eventually written off. Seeing 
that lands in the margin of cultivation can pay no rent, it is a necessary consequence that 
when the State-landlord attempts to enforce the levy of its demand, which practically 
amoxmts to a share of the cultivator’s subsistence, payment is evaded, coercive process 
resorted to, and the land abandoned. Good lands seldom or never come to actual auction 
unless there is some trickery, as is not infrequent. One more cause of increased revenue 
processes, as well as of non-progress in the cultiu-e of dry lands, -will be e-vplained by the 
table of holdings entered in the appendix. In 1854 and 1864 4^ lakhs of rupees were 
struck off the rent-roll by the abolition of garden assessment : instead of applying this 
immense saving to the development of existing holdings, the ryots in most instances rushed 
for more land, which was all of the poorer sorts, thus perpetuating their money obligations 
while relatively diminishing their power of meeting them owing to the low productive 
power of the newly taken up laud. Hence, as skated, it is not the pressure of the assess- 
ment that has caused poverty, but that circumstances have brought to the front a poverty 
which always existed, but not previously in direct relations with Government. It is not 
surprising that nominal coercive process should be widespread, since the poorest lands can 
pay no rent, and must therefore be frequently unable to pay a considerable tax ; it is clear 
that since it was practically non-existent before 1860, coercive process was not then 
caused by pressure of the assessment ; o fortiori such pressure is not the cause upon lands 
then in occupation, now that, acre for acre, assessments are considerably lower, while 
prices are far higher. It is the vast stretches of very poor land that are the cause of 
coercive process, except in such cases as are covered by the first two reasons. 

Figures subsequent to the famine are largely nominal, since most of the sales were 
nominal and solely due to the death or desertion of the puttahdars. Such sales were 
necessitated by the rule that puttahs cannot be cancelled except upon formal relinquish- 
ment by the puttahdar, or upon revenue sale or Civil Court certificate. 

** Agricultural wages are chiefly paid in kind, and not in money, and have practically 
remained the same from time immemorial ; hence the actual expenses of cultivation have 
but slightly increased with the price of produce, abimdant labour having been in compe- 
tition, at least before the famine, anif new industries being but scantily opened, wages 
remained stationary. Hence most of the increment of profits due to the rise of prices 
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discounted at pleasure, so that many important families owning con- 
siderable areas of the richest wet land, which has increased in value 
tenfold within thirty years, are steeped to the eyes in debt, for which 
they have nothing to show. The continued subdivision of properties 
also prevents the establishment for a series of generations of substan- 
tial landholders who can pioneer progress in agricultural and rural 
economy. 

It is not then to any reduction of assessment, but to an improvement 
in the ryot himself, that progress must be looked for ; the entire removal 
of the assessment would not jueld him more than half as much profit 
as that presented to him by the development of trade, the progress of 
population, and the consequent doubling of prices which ensued between 
1855 and 1875 ; if then he was flourishing {teste Mr. E. B. Thomas) 
in 1855, he should be prosperous now. This at least holds good for 
the payment of the assessment,^* which is actually lower per acre than 
in 1854, and for the purchase of all foreign goods, such as cloths, iron, 
etc., which are unaffected by local prices, and have even fallen in 
money value, and for salt, while it is incontrovertible that within the 
last thirty years the increased profits of cultivation, combined with 
more abundant capital, have raised rents and the prices of land to a 
very great extent beyond those of the first half of the century. The 
results of the famine do not negative the fact of general prosperity, for 
as shown above, the famine chiefly affected the labourers, while the 
country does not exist where an almost total failure of two seasons 
following on a previous bad year would not, but for State aid and 
private charity, ruin, if not destroy, the lower strata of a class wholly 
living by daily labour upon very poor land.^^ 

Peogress of the District under the Ryotwar System. — The 
more general question of the progress of the district under the ryotwar 
system is an interesting one. The system is that each farmer holds 
direct of Grovernment, without any middleman ; he holds indefeasibly 
and in perpetuity, subject only to the payment of the assessment, 
and can contract his farm at pleasure or enlarge it, if land be avail- 
able, though Grovernment cannot force him to do the one or the other. 
This has been the system for seventy years with a few restrictions 
in the first half of the century, which, however, were easily evaded, 
while the removal in 1854 and 1864 of the impolitic garden assess- 
ment, which was really a tax on the profits of the ryot’s capital, left 


came to the ryot. Moreover, since the ryot ordinarily produces the chief items of his 
needs, and pays for little ab extra except for cloths, his domestic money expenditure has 
not increased pari passu with his receipts, and it may therefore he stated that the rise in 
grain and land prices has greatly benefited him. The immense rise in the prices of land 
itself shows the rise in profits. 

It must be remembered that the rise in prices was not due to a universal and 
absolute fall in the price of silver, such as took place subsequent to 1875 ■ the fall in 
money was only relative and was due to the rise in actual value of district produce. 

For a review of the Coimhatiue rjot’s position see supra sub vuc. The Rvot.” 
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him with few, if any, grievances. Even these restrictions were 
counterbalanced by remissions, by permanent and temporary cowles, 
by reductions of assessment, such as the pasture assessment, and by his 
holding an unpaid for excess of 7 per cent. All these anomalies have 
now been swept away. The remarks in the foregoing pages regarding 
population, prices, assessment, and rentals, largely answer the question 
as to material progress ; briefly it may he noted, (1) that whereas up 
to 1850, or at least in 1839, only about one-eighth of the dry land, 
three-fourths of the gardens, and one-fourth of the wet land was 
saleable, in 1884 the bulk of the dry land has a price ranging from 
As. 4 to Rs. 50 per acre ; all gardens are saleable, and are worth from 
E.S. 50 to above Es. 100 per acre^ inclusive of the well, while wet land 
is also wholly saleable at an average of from Es. 250 to Rs. 300 ; (2) 
that a very large proportion of the lands bears a rental of one-half of 
the gross produce, whereas in 1839 a smaller proportion bore a rental 
of only one half the net produce, i.e., after deducting cultivation 
expenses ; (3) that interest has decreased, mortgages on landed pro- 
perty being now freely accepted at 9 per cent., whereas in 1839 interest 
on such transactions was from 12 to 18 per cent, and higher ; (4) that 
trading capital now turns to land as an investment, and is willing to 
accept from it a return of 6 per cent., whereas in 1839 it was declared 
that trading capital did not invest in land ; (5) that wells have increased 
from about 22,000 to about 55,000 in actual use, representing capital 
permanently sunk since 1800 of at least 100 lakhs, besides that suiik in 
wells not now in use, and a floating capital of about 40 lakhs employed 
in annual expensive cultivation ; (6) that thousands of acres have been 
turned from dry land into wet ; (7) that the cultivation of very valu- 
able products such as sugar-cane, turmeric, cocoanuts, plantains, etc., 
has largely increased ; (8) that in the recent unprecedented famine 
(1877-78) it was not the ryot class who suffered severely, save only those 
who depended solely on dry land. 

Effect of Railways, etc . — The economical results of the administration 
generally are similar to those for the presidency. Special note must 
be made of the economical effect of local roads, radways, and the land 
revenue system. From various reports it is known that in 1800 there 
were practically no roads, but merely tracks; there was not a cart in the 
district, and what trafldc existed was carried on by pack-bullocks and 
ponies, and by basket boats on the Cauvery. The result was, not 
only that all imported commodities were dear, but export trade was 
insignificant, and only in valuable articles, such as ghee, spices, and so 
forth. Grain could not be moved, so that prices depended on local 
scarcity or abundance, with the result that substantial ryots were no worse 
off in bad years than in good, for storage was a necessity, so that 
deficient crops were supplemented from the surplus of good years, 
which then fetched very high prices ; while in good years, especially if 
consecutive, the markets were glutted, prices fell heavily, and ryots who 
were compelled to sell in order to meet Government and other demands, 
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were ruined by their own superabundance. This reproach remained 
for many years, so that the average prices between 1849-53 were lower 
than at any previous time, while in times of famine, as in 1824 and 
1837, the difference in prices between famine and non-famine districts 
was very serious (Board’s Proceedings, No. 3429A, dated 19th Decem- 
ber 1878). There are, however, now in the district above 1,500 miles 
of metalled or gravelled roads in good order, besides numerous cross 
roads and village lanes, and 147 miles of railway (Madras and South 
Indian). The result of this improvement is an immense internal traffic 
between the various trade centres, such as weekly markets and towns, 
and a considerable import and export trade in all kinds even of heavy 
produce and goods, in which thousands of carts take part with the 
railways. Every village has several, and every town hundreds of carts, 
which are extensively built in many places. The value of the rail- 
home traffic has not been ascertained ; but one or two facts may be 
noted : fl) that in the late famine grain was poured in by thousands 
of tons, while the price of rice at the height of the famine differed from 
that in Tan j ore, whence it was largely supplied, by only about 3 lb. 
per rupee ; (2) that private trade has been so stimulated by the railway 
that at the least hint of scarcity in any other district or province grain 
is at once moved; e.g., in the early months of 1884 scarcity seemed 
imminent in North India, and the Coimbatore railway stations were at 
once crammed with grain en route northwards ; (3) that trades such 
as the considerable tanning industry, coffee growing, etc., have been 
begotten by the railway, which carries the products cheaply to the coast ; 
(4) that upon the making of the railway,^* prices, to the great 
advantage of the ryot, speedily doubled owing to export facilities ; 
the marginal table shows this clearly ; with this great rise in grain 

prices, land prices also rose as 
elsewhere shown, so that land, 
especially near the railways, is 
now worth from six to ten times 
its value when the Madras 
railway was made ; (5) that the 
production of valuable crops 
has been greatly stimidated; 
tobacco, which has long been 
largely grown owing to the 
West Coast demand, being ex- 


Period. 

Pounds per rupee. 

Clean 

rice. 

Kagi. 

Kambu. 

Cholam. 

1809-13 . . 

47 

107 

101 

99 

1819-23 . . 

45 

88 

83 

81 

1828-32 .. 

49 

101 

108 

89 

1849-53 .. 

63 

127 

128 

109 

1861-65 .. 

22 

44 

46 

39 

1870-74 . . 

28 

62 

58 

49 


29 From Ist June to 30th November 1883, 16,209 laden and 14,434 empty carts, 
besides horses and pack-bullocks, were registered as crossing the Amarivati near Dh&iA- 
puram. 

99 It is not to be understood that raUways were the sole cause of the rise in prices ; 
they were but one probable factor in that they enabled grains to find their level instead of 
being artificially kept down, and in that export of valuable products was largely rendered 
possible ; the vast and recent increase in such products, as well as in cotton, is thus 
explicable. 
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cepted, valuable garden produce is more largely grown. It is to be 
noted that railways cannot yet compete with carts for local traffic of 
say 30 miles run, owing to the necessary delay in getting trains, and to 
the low rates at which ryots can afford to hire out their carts in the 
non-cultivation season. Owing to the latter reason, and also to the 
train mileage and break of gauge from the northern and middle taluks 
to the south, a great deal of produce, especially cotton, is sent south by 
carts ; the often-proposed railway from Pdlghat to Dindigul would much 
facilitate trade. 

Prices of Produce . — The tables in the Appendix and in the preceding 
paragraph show clearly the alteration in prices of produce. It can 
hardly be doubted but that one factor in the rise was population. 
Up to 1840 population was comparatively scanty and reduced by 
famines and outbreaks of fever, &c. ; but with the establishment of a 
settled land system, and with a fairly good cycle of seasons subsequent 
to 1840 population rapidly increased, so that an abnormal rate of 
reproduction was found in the census of 1871, when population was 
1,763,274 as against 1,153,862 plus errors in 1851. This rapid rise led 
to the cultivation of but poorly productive soils, viz., the dry uplands, 
distant from the village head-quarters. On these lands the returns are 
disproportionately costly, since seed, ploughing, weeding and harvesting 
are nearly as expensive as on better lands, and the assessment, though 
lower, has equally to be paid. Hence a necessary rise in prices ; of this 
the whole value has gone to the ryots cultivating the better lands, since 
their cultivation charges are usually paid in grain ; this surplus grain 
remains constant, but is twice as valuable, while a less quantity serves to 
pay the assessment. About the same time communications were largely 
opened up, so that surplus stocks, which in bad years kept the market 
down and in good years glutted the market, were rapidly removed ; 
hence a constant upward tendency of grain, since the surplus in good 
years was removed, while bad years intensified prices. Hence a great 
increase in the price of land and increased facilities for reproduction, 
which in turn caused a still further resort to poorer lands and consequent 
further rise in prices. The tables of grain prices with that showing 
the areas of land under occupation will illustrate the above, and the 
remarkable fall in prices after the famine, when population was reduced 
by about 112,000 and the cultivated area by about 130,000 acres, the 
bulk of which was in the very poorest land, corroborate the above 
views ; there can be no doubt that irrespective of the fall in silver, prices 
will, ten years hence, have attained their former height. 

Price of land . — The price of land has been frequently adverted to, 
and will now be discussed. Information has been got from the regis- 
tration offices and elsewhere, but it is to be noted that registration 
statistics do not throw full light on the prices of land as supposed ; (1) 
because, prior to 1877 sales of land under Hs. 100 were not com- 
pulsorily registrable and were not registered ; in other words, sales of 
the poorer classes of land were not registered at all, since there was at 
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that time no ohject in the registry of optionally registrable documents as 
there is now, when such documents take precedence if registered ; hence 
before 1877 no true deductions as to the price of land generally can be 
drawn; in fact the presence of many thousands of transfers in the Eeve- 
nue Department shows that but a fraction of sales prior to 1877 was 
registered ; (2) because the classes of land sold are not stated, so that it 
cannot be known whether the lower and poorer sorts were proportion- 
ately represented ; (3) because it is certain that much of the poor land 
has no sale value, and therefore could not possibly appear, unless with 
other lands, in registered sale transactions ; (4) because good and bad 
lands are often mixed up in a transaction, and the bad land may be 
merely thrown in, the real price being that of the good land ; (5) be- 
cause an examination of the figiues shows that in many cases the areas 
sold were so petty as to indicate that they had some special value. A 
very thorough examination of the registration books with local enquiry 
and examination can alone give true returns, and that only since 1880. 
It is certain from local inquiries and experience during several years, 
that much dry land has no sale value though frequently in cultivation ; 
a ryot will let it be sold for trifling arrears, and at the sale there 
will be little or no competition ; while attempts to obtain the value of 
arrears from new darkhastdars for lands which have come into possession 
of Government by sale are usually futile. It being granted that the 
worst lands in cultivation can ordinarily pay no rent, it follows d forti~ 
ori that when the demand for assessment is enforced, involving a dimi- 
nution of the cultivator’s returns, there cannot in such cases be a sale 
value ; hence such land can hardly appear in the returns except when 
lumped with good land. When then the average price of land in a 
taluk is mentioned, all that is meant is the average price of land that 
happens to be registered, especially if before 1877. 

Eegistration results for a series of years are as follows : — 


The following table is taken from the Settlement Report ; this having been written 
only in 1875 the above remarks relating to registration before 1877 are applicable : — 



Erode. 

SatyamangulaTn. j Bhavani. 

Coimbatore. 

« 

ed 

c; 

u 

< 

Average 
per acre. 

m 

CJ 

03 

aS 

a 

fiS 

<0 

<3 

Average 
per acre. 

m 

eS 

« 

d 

Average 
per acre. 

OD 

O 

O 

03 

GJ 

ti 

■< 

Average 
per acre. 

Wet . , 

Dry . . 

ACS. 1 

248i|497*'288^ 
513:222 j 87 

1 1 

142J 

261 

390 j 172 
154j 37i 

23 

205 

ACS. 

59 

1,348 

92 

30 

150J 

165 

ACS. 

634 

1,481 

207S 

37i 


The cases were not selected ; each case was inspected to see that no extra value existed 
by reason of wells or buildings, etc. ; and the settlement officer concludes that the state- 
ment may' be accepted as correct. Some comment, however, is necessary. (1) The dry 
land sales are only 448, including only 3,201 acres in a period of about eight years ; that 
this was, even approximately, the area sold in five taluks comprising 1,191,152 occupied 
dry acres is impossible, especially .if land approached the value given in the table, and 
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• 

Taluk. 

1868-69 to 1872-73. 

1873 

74 to 187 

7-78. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Garden. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Garden. 

Average 
price 
per acre. 

Average 
price 
per acre. 

Average 
price 
per acre. 

Average 
price 
per acre. 

Average 
price 
per acre. 

Average 
price 
per acre. 


RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

Bhav&ni . . , , , , 

107 

52 

235 

166 

196 

411 

Coimbatore 

464 

166 


484 

189 

358 

Dh4r4puram 

476 

44 

172 

556 

34 

166 

Brode 

229 

36 

146 

405 

65 

195 

Kardr 

738 

41 



41 

231 

KoUeg&l 

132 

42 


107 

43 


Palladam 

283 

60 

i48 

299 

47 


PolUchi . . 

109 

36 



35 


Satyamangalam 

211 

19 

82 

295 

66 

123 

Udamalpet 

381 

79 

82 

394 

72 

63 

Zemindariea , , . . 

•• 

42 

65 


30 

49 


1876 to 77 (just 

before 

1877 to 1878 (during 



famine). 



famine). 


Taluk. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Garden. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Garden. 


Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 


price 

price 

price 

price 

price 

price 

* 

per acre. 

per acre. 

per acre. 

per acre. 

per acre. 

per acre. 


RS. 

R8. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

Bhav&ni 

41 

161 

36-5 

200 

231 

693 

Coimbatore 

723 

292 

150 

376 

107 

175 

Dh^ripurani 

633 

41 

163 

455 

31 

121 

Erode 

385 

89 

273 

637 

70 

178 

Kardr . . 

960 

41 

220 

808 

33 

203 

KoUeg&l , , 

158 

40 


75 

58 


Palla^m 

310 

43 

lie 

277 

40 

145 

Polldchi . . 

107 

32 


148 

28 


Satyamangalam 

300 

172 

\12 

385 

29 

97 

Udamalpet 

427 

65 

50 

403 

50 

80 

Zemindaries 

•• 

33 

34 


35 

52 


considering the density of the popniation, the eagerness for land in most of the taluks, and 
the large sales registered subsequent to 1877. Indeed in Erode and Satyamangalam the 
smallnesa of the area sold shows that the prices obtained, or the r^sons for the sale, were 
exceptional, since the wet land sales were more than double those of dry land, whereas the 
wet area in those taluks is not above 4 per cent, of the whole cultivable area. (2) As 
stated above, these are open to the objection that only valuable or at least saleable lands 
Except in Bhav4ni there seems an undue proportion under 
e gher classes as might be expected from the second reason. As regards Erode the 
es only refer {vide report) to the lands close to the Kalingar&yan channel, and these 
are notoriously valuable, being used for growing the food of the labourers, and fodder 
an pastuTO for cattle used on the wet lands : most of the lands are held by wet land 
ryo s, ^ t e proverb says “ Get dry lands and garden close together,” « fortiori dry land 
^ ^ ti * minute areas sold in the higher priced lands show that they are 

^cep 0 y valuable, and in Erode, possibly irrigated by baling from the channel ; e.g.% 
priced at the enormous rates of Rs. 224 per acre were only 4*48 acres in area, 
an eae were comprised in 3| cases, or acres per case. Other lands priced at Rs. 222 
were o y 1 26 acres and were comprised in 4 cases or 31 cents, per case ; in Coimbatore 
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Office. 

1878-79 to 1882-83. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Garden. 

Total 

area 

sold. 

Average 
price 
per acre. 

Total 

area 

sold 

Average 
price 
per acre. 

Total 

area 

sold. 

Average 
price 
per acre. 




ACRES. 

RS. 

ACRES. 

RS. 

ACRES- 

RS. 

Aravakiirichi 



123 

405 

11,321 

15 

572 

59 

Avandshi 



143 

117 

2,310 

13 

4,564 

31 

Bhavdni . . 



153 

73 

4,186 

15 

1,290 

45 

Dhir^ipuraiii 



797 

500 

9,135 

11 

2,351 

34 

Erode 



705 

366 

7,251 

25 

70 

88 

GopichettipAlaiyam 





. . 


. . 

. 

Kariir 



1,6.57 

277 

9,769 

ii 

461 

83 

KoUegdl . . 



637 

113 

1,968 

37 

. . 


Kdngayam 



4 

100 

10,245 

16 

258 

78 

Mettupalaiyam 



86 

123 

1,426 

8 

232 

55 

l^alladam 



290 

162 

11,131 

23 

3,999 

52 

Perundurai 



111 

50 

13,771 

21 



PoU&chi . . 



372 

145 

33,878 

25 

433 

62 

Satyamangalam 



1,348 

249 

2,387 

19 

1,505 

55 

Udamalpet 



1,068 

294 

25,268 

22 

713 

57 

District 


6,894 

266 

1,44,046 

201 

16,448 

45 




1882-83. 

Office. 



Wet. 

Dry. 

Garden. 












Total 

Average 

Total 

Average 

Total 

Average 




area 

price 

area 

price 

area 

price 




sold. 

per acre. 

sold. 

per acre. 

sold. 

per acre. 




ACRES. 

RS. 

ACRES. 

KS. 

ACRES. 

RS. 

Aravakurichi 



33 


2,724 

20 

62 

74 

Avandshi 



29 


970 

11 

924 

33 

Bhavdni . . 



30 


1,493 

13 

307 

58 

Dhdrdpuram 



194 

457 

2,897 

9 

235 

30 

Erode 



118 

410 

1,645 

26 

7 

200 

Gopichettipdlaiyam 



75 

241 

232 

15 

63 

54 

Karur 



290 

255 

2,965 

19 

180 

81 

Kollegdl 



130 

98 

.545 

29 



Kingayam 



. . 


2,674 

15 

162 

67 

Mettupdlaiyam . . 



55 

86 

842 

10 

152 

51 

Paliadam 



69 

147 

3,777 

17 

1,114 

49 

Perundurai 



9 

56 

3,216 

. 20 



Polldchi . . 



59 

161 

12,911 

15 

77 

48 

Satyamangalam 



248 

251 

636 

17 

320 

52 

Udamalpet 



241 

266 

7,712 

18 

221 

68 

District 

•• 

1,580 

254 

45,138 

■1 

3,824 

49 


the highest price hut one was Rs. 79 ; the one exception was at Rs. 220, hut was only 31 
cents. The Satyamangalam average is Rs. 37f , hut if the single case above Rs. 50 he 
taken out, viz., 12 acres at Rs. 222 (a very extraordinary entry) the average falls to Rs. 22 ; 
the highest priced dry lands in Erode are entered as hkck lands under classes 4 and 5. 
hut the whole area of dry hlack lands in the taluk is only 352 out of 293,708 acres, or 
whereas the sale table includes 23 acres or yV of the lands sold, a quite undue proportion ; 
moreover as all dry hlack lands are in one village (Arachalhr) and are mostly unoccupied 
it appeai-s as if wet lands had been wrongly described as dry. As a guide to the general 

38 
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The accuracy of this table up to 1877-78 is open to doubt, the prices 
given for dry lands in some years even in out-of-the-way taluks, such 
as Bhavdni and Satyamangalam, are so heavy as to lead to a suspicion 
that they have been wrongly described in the documents, and are reaUy 
gardens or have wells, or houses, or topes in or on them ; e.g., prices 
(in the tables for individual years) up to Es. 301 in Coimbatore, 329 
in Bhavdni, 172 in Satyamangalam, though the next highest price in 
that taluk was only Es. 54 and so on ; the highest prices are usually 
far above the average either for the district or for other years in the 
same taluk. The return up to 1877-78 was prepared rather rapidly for 
the Famine Commission ; and a closer investigation would probably 
alter the figures to some extent. It will be noticed how entirely they 
differ from the figures (also taken from registration records up to 1874, 
given by Mr. Clogstoun as quoted in the foot-note below, and extracted 
from the Settlement Eeport. The discrepancies are especially notice- 
able under the head of dry land. It is evident that imtil the registra- 
tion records are very carefully and specially gone through, deductions 
from the figures at all events up to 1877 must be received with caution, 
especially in the matter of dry lands. The average for the district up 
to 1877-78 cannot be given, as the areas were not given in the return 
furnished up to that date, so that a true district average cannot be 
calculated. 

The price entered for garden lands is probably lower than the true 
price for actual garden land, as the garden is usually or often only part 
of a field which is sold in a block both dry and garden together ; the 
dry land, though valuable in such cases, is much less valuable than the 
area actually irrigated. 

The next table g;ives statistics obtained from examining the puttah 
transfer petitions in the Eevenue Department ; these usually state the 
price of the land sold, and refer to all sorts that have any sale value. 
All cases have been struck out that were mixed, i.e., that contained 
lands other than only wet, or only garden, or only dry ; also all that 
were sales of shares only ; hence the small area entered in the table : — 



18.50-51 


1855-56. 


1860-61. 


1865-66. 

Description of 
land. 

Sales. 


Average 

price. 

Sales. 

•2 

2? 

C8 U 
<D O 

Average 

price. 

(D 

.2 

QD 

^ ® 

CO 

O) o 

< 

Average 

price. 

CO 

o 

CQ 

Area in 
acres. 

Average 

price. 

4 (Wet 

46 

102 

ns 

23 

21 

57 


1 

41 

B8. 

Ill 

57 

68 

RS. 

222 

2 i Dry 

H 1 Garden . . 

16 

113 

9 

25 

213 



314 

7 

315 

789 

14 

4 

12 

69 

10 

21 



23 

39 

5 

6 

80 


Bale value of dry lands, the settlement table must not be taken by itself. For wet lands it 
is more trustwortby as these are of small area and are all valuable, while the variation in 
value is, so far as regards channel lands, comparatively limited. It is not known why 
garden lands are omitted. 
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1870-71. 

1873-74. 

1875-76. 

Description of land. 

CO 

(D 

’’ea in 
lores. 

•D 

tS 2 

m 

d 

00 
« 
eS u 
<b o 

Average 

price. 

QQ 

1® 

rea in 
lores. 

0 

tD . 

S.2 

> p 



ao 





cn 

<! 






ns. 



RS. 



R8. 

<0 

[Wet .. .. 

28 

36 

296 




24 

36 

364 

o 

Dry 

175 

865 

15 

, , 

, . 


312 

1,214 

16 


. Garden 

4 

5 

130 

•• 

• • 


7 

11 


■g a 

Wet , , 

.. 




. , 




, , 

3 i 

’Dry 


. . 

. . 


. . 

. . 




Q g. 

( Garden • , 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 




• • 

S § 

Ms 

Wet 




29 

90 

119 


42 


Dry 



, , 

97 

514 

18 

76 

581 

13 

oM 

Garden 

•• 

•• 


1 

3 

96 

1 

3 

■H 

» 

Wet . . 

6 

27 

86 

14 

29 

55 

14 

41 

66 

Dry 

78 

817 

20 

44 

281 

32 

84 

829 

18 


Garden 

2 

3 

150 

•• 

. •• 


•• 

•• 

•• 


Wet . . . . 

15 

18 

271 

33 

50 

189 

41 

80 

276 

Drv .. .. 

78 

824 

23 

80 

614 

24 

251 

1,827 

32 

Garden 




2 

12 

164 


•• 




1878-79. 

1880-81. 

1882-83. 

Description of land. 

« 

0 

- S 

<V 

S o 

e 

o 

rea in 
icrcs. 

<X) 

9 n 

CO 

.2 _ 

CD 

il 

a> 

6.2 
g i 



QQ 



CO 



00 







R8. 



B5. 



RB. 


Wet 




25 

33 

285 

25 

30 

369 


Dry 


, , 

. , 

108 

703 

14 

132 

797 

15 

^ 1 

Garden 

• • 

■■ 

•• 

11 

28 

77 

6 

16 

99 

■g a 

Wet . . 



•• 

. . 

• • 

. • 

• * 

. . 

. 


Dry 

. . 

.. 


•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

. 

Q 5. 

Garden . . 

•• 


•• 

• • 

• • 

•• 

• • 

•• 

• 

£ § 

.5 ^ < 

Wet , , . . 

4 

21 

109 

8 

12 

155 

1 

2 

136 

Dry 

32 

238 

11 

30 

172 

17 

6 

54 

7 

cS 1 

o.a 

Grarden 


•• 


* * 

•• 

• • 


• • 

• 


Wet 

4 

17 

92 

11 

42 

163 


8 

208 


Dry .. 

77 

617 

30 

99 

624 

33 

86 

763 

33 

A? « 

>— f 

Garden 

•• 

•• 

•• 

• • 

-• 

•* 

* * 


•• 

I^^Wet .. .. 

<2 ^ Drv . . . . 

33 

58 

633 

9 

14 

185 

34 

■ 77 

241 

79 

653 

24 

32 

228 

28 

124 

1,105 

30 

P'S 

Garden 

1 

3 

152 




1 

73 

137 


Grarden rates were abolished in 1854 with regard to all new wells, 
and in 1864 for all wells, so that gardens are not easily distinguishable 
after that date. It is probable that this table gives a fairer average of all 
saleable dry lands than the former, since all dry lands that appeared 
alone have been taken into account ; a few lands that yielded prices 
far higher than the average for the year have been omitted as they 
probably contained wells or trees. In most cases the lands have been 
compared with the accounts and the Kamams have also been consulted^ 
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The figures differ materially from the registration figures, chiefly, 
it is believed, because all classes, even the poorest, that have sale values 
have been included. 

The next table shows that much land, though saleable, bears a price 
much smaller than that shown by the registration returns ; it gives 
the average maximum and minimum prices for considerable areas in 
Erode taluk : — 



FasU 1270. 

Description of 
laud. 

M inimum. 

Maximum. 

No. of 
stiles. 

Kxtent. 

Average 

price. 

No. of 
sales. 

Extent. 

Average 

price. 



ACRES. 

RS. 


ACRES. 

RS. 

Dry , , , . 

23 

157 

3 

16 

70 

17 


FasH 1280. 

Description of 
land. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

No. of 
sales. 

Extent. 

Average 

price. 

No. of 
sales. 

Extent. 

Average 

price. 



ACRES. 

RS. 


ACRES. 

RS. 

Dry 

32 

175 

3 

48 

201 

28 


Fasli 1292. 

Description of 
land. 

Minim'im. 

Maximum. 

No. of 
sales. 

Extent. 

Average 

price. 

No. of 
sales. 

Extent. 

Average 

price. 



ACRES. 

RS. 


ACRES. 

R^. 

Dry . . , . 

22 

160 

3 

41 

182 

30 


In the very few cases found from 1825 to 1850, the prices given 
■were inconsiderable, viz., from Rs. 4 to Rs. 37 for wet land, Rs. 3 to 4 
for dry land, and Rs. 17 to 23 for gardens, per acre. There is no infor- 
mation for years prior to 1825. Erode taluk is fairly typical, save that, 
owing to the pressure of population on area and the great value of its 
channel-fed wet lands, prices are generally higher than in other taluks ; 
the wet lands of Karhr and Dhdrdpuram, and the fine red and black 
dry lands of Pollachi, Udamalpet and Coimbatore, are exceptions. 

The traffic in land is very large, the registration tables {ride “ Regis- 
tration ”) sho'wing a recent aimual average of 55 lakhs, but most of 
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this is certainly between ryots ; a traffic, however, which exceeds one- 
twelfth of the capitalized value of the district laud is momentous, while 
it shows the value of much of the land and the ease witli which it 
is transferred. These 55 lakhs, however, do not all represent sales, 
but include all engagements, especially mortgages, having reference to 
land. The actual sales for the three years ending 1882-83 averaged 
about 12| lakhs per annum, or less than one-fourth of the transactions, 
and about one-fiftieth of the capital value. In 1882-83 the total of 
land transactions was 24,705, of which mortgages were 11,400 or 46'2 
per cent., and sales 10,610 or 43 per cent. The ratio of all transactions 
to the kinds of land has not been ascertained, but in 1880-83 sales 
averaged as follows wet lands 1,567 acres or of the total occupied 
wet area ; dry lands 35,726 acres, or about of the total occupied dry 
area excluding gardens, and gardens 3,462 acres, or about .j-J of the 
nominal garden area of 408,326 acres, and j'j of the area (251,275 
acres) actually irrigated. Of the prices realized, nearly are credited 
to the small area of wet land, to dry land, and a little above 7 ;\ to 
gardens. Acre for acre, wet lands as sold were worth Rs. 255, or 13J 
times as much as dry land and 5^ times as much as gardens, while 
gardens were worth Es. 46, or 2j times as much as dry land, which 
averaged Ks. 19 per acre. The low garden rate is due to the fact that 
much nominal garden in a given field is only dry land, a 6 -acre field 
probably having only 3 to 4 acres of actual garden, the total area 
actually irrigated being only 251,275 acres out of a field area of 
408,326 ; hence the actually Irrigated area is probably worth about 
Rs. 60 per acre. The average value of the dry lands (Rs. 19) must 
not be taken as a gauge of the value of poor lands, such as VII 4, 5, 
and VIII 3, 4, 5 ; a vast area has little or no sale value, being so 
unproductive: an examination of the tables from 1878 to 1883 shows 
that sales are much larger where the generality of dry lands are most 
valuable ; in Poll4chi, where the soil is generally rich, and the south- 
west monsoon abundant, and in Udaraalpet, with its high priced black 
cotton lands, the sales averaged in five years almost five-twelfths of 
the total district sales, though the occupied area of these two taluks, 
including pdlaiyapats, is about two-twelfths of the district occupied 
area. The number of professional money-lenders in these taluks 
possibly accounts for the large sales, and the value of the lands for the 
money-lenders. Since therefore the average price of Rs. 19 has been 
struck upon the sale of an unduly large proportion of the valuable 
lands of the district, a lower rate (Rs. 12) has been taken in roughly 
estimating the capital value of the total occupied dry lands. The sales 
of garden lands in the Palladam taluk, including Avanashi, were 
very heavy, totalling 8,563 acres out of 16,443 acres sold from 1878 to 


* TTiP wet knd may be worth 22.^ lakhs, the gardens 190, and dry land 215 ; 
hence 55 lakhs would he above one-twelfth. 
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1883, or above one-half, whereas the garden area of the taluk is about 
two-elevenths of the district garden area, and the dry sales were only 
about one-eleventh of the total dry sales. 

The prices realized at Government sales for arrears are no guide, 
partly for reasons given above as to the value of lands brought to such 
sale, partly because, if valuable, they are often collusive ; civil court 
sale prices are also useless, partly because they are of limited publicity, 
but chiefly because the purchaser is frequently the decree-holder, who 
buys for a nominal sum. 
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CHAPTER XL 

EDUCATION. 


Early condition. — Education in 1822. — History to 1852. — Condition in 1853. — Subsequent 
Government action. — Private action. — Description of schools. — Maintenance. — 
Principles of grants-in-aid. — Salary grants. — Results grants. — Combined system. — 
Standards of instruction. — Inspection. — Divisions. — Inspecting schoolmasters. — Im- 
provement of inspection. — Training. — Normal schools. — System and results. — Pri- 
mary education. — Unaided schools.^ — Female education.— Inspector’s remarks. — 
Training for schoolmistresses. — Special schools. — Effects of famine. — Tables. — 
Coimbatore college. — Statistics of 1881-82. 

Nothing is known of the Educational Department prior to the British 
assumption. A report of 1822 shows that endowments for colleges 
(so-caUed), to the annual value of Es. 2,208, had been resumed by the 
Mussulman Government ; these were probably devoted to the education 
of Brahmans. The same report states that “ the schools and colleges 
appear to be supported entirely by the people who send their children to 
them for instruction. The annual payment for each scholar varies from 
Es. 14 to 3 according to the circumstances of their parents. Besides 
these regular stipends, the masters occasionally receive presents from 
the parents of their pupils; they have also small fees on particular 
occasions. The earliest age at which boys attend school is 5 years ; 
they continue there till they are 13 or 14. Those who study science, 
law, &c., enter the colleges at about 15, and continue to frequent them 
until they have obtained a competent knowledge of the sciences, or 
imtil they obtain employment. A statement is given of mdniems, &c., 
granted in former times, but now resumed, to the value of Es. 2,208.” 
From the reports of other Collectors it seems that by “ college ” was 
meant a small school, probably in a temple, where the sciences were 
taught, and by no means a college as now understood. The number of 
pupils in 173 colleges was only 724, or a little over 4 each, and all of 
these were Brahmans. These little schools may still be seen in the 
mandapams within temples, some venerable Brahman reciting the sacred 
books to a little class of Brahman lads. The number of schools is 
probably correct judging by the returns in other districts ; they were 
evidently the little village schools still kept up by the chief ryots of 
large villages, and were attended almost solely by Brahmans’ and ryots’ 
children : each school averaged about 10 pupils. Girls were only 82 in 
number, and were only of the dancing class. The following table gives 
complete information : — 
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Number of 
schools and 
colleges. 

Under instruction. 

Population. 

Brahmans, 

Vaisyas. 

Sudras. 

OQ 

C 

<a 

e 

CO 

§ 

Others. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

936 

1,642 

289 

6,461 

312 

226 

8,930 

316,931 

321,268 

638,199 


Percentage of 
“ under 

instruction ” to 
population. 


Percentage of 
males to male 
population. 


Percentage of 
males to 

male school-going 
population at 
one-eighth of the 
total. 


Percentage of 
males in 1881 to male 
school-going 
.population at 
one-eighth of the 
total. 


1-39 


2-79 


11 '2 or 1 m 9 


10'5 or 1 in 9i 


Assuming that the population of 1822 was given tolerably correctly 
(though this is doubtful), it will be found that the proportion under 
instruction was 1 in 71J as compared with I in 71 in 1881. The 
figures for 1871 would show a decided retrogression from those of 1822. 
Though the numerical ratio for 1881 is little in advance of that for 
1822, the absolute quantity of education is of course much greater, 
while the quality is considerably better so far as the scope of a mere 
literary education extends. But the history of education in Coimbatore 
is very unsatisfactory, except that private effort has done almost every- 
thing, at least up to 1871. 

The considerable number of schools shown above could not have 
sprung up within the first twenty-two years of the British assumption ; 
primary instruction for the masses, and a scientific training, as then 
understood, for Brahmans, were not wholly neglected prior to 1 799 : save, 
however, the endowed colleges, the schools appear to have been purely 
private and without Government interference or recognition. It must be 
remembered that the general instruction given in 1822 was of the poorest 
description and cultivated the memory at the expense of the reasoning 
powers; it was merely that of the non-inspected pial schools of the 
present day. 

The subject was then taken up by Government and a Board of 
Instruction formed. The result of Government effort was the establish- 
ment of collectorate and tahsildan (taluk) schools about the year 1826 ; 
the masters for the former, of which there were to be two in each 
district, were selected by the Collector and sent to the Presidency for 
training ; those for the latter were chosen from among the people of the 
town in which the school was to be placed, the selection being left to 
the chief men of the place. The stipend of collectorate school teachers 
was Rs. 15 and that of taluk schoolmasters Rs. 9. Voluntary fees and 
customary presents were alone to be accepted by the teacher, compul- 
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sory fees being abolished. The consequences of the mode of selection, 
the low pay, the absence of stimulus to the teachers, the want of all 
training, whether in the subjects taught or the method of teaching, and 
the entire absence of supervision, resulted in total failure ; the general 
teaching was inferior to that in the ordinary village schools, while the 
collectorate schoolmaster was hardly superior to a pial teacher. The 
Coimbatore Collector appears to have thought somewhat better of his 
three taluk schools, but his figures and facts hardly bear him out, for in 

1834 the schools in Coimbatore, Satyamangalam, and Karur only held 
99 boys (39, 19, and 42), and but 50 had passed out of the schools, the 
most proficient of the pupils being only able to read, write, and cast 
accounts in Tamil. About the single collectorate school there are no 
figures or facts ; it seems to have been empty. The result was that in 

1835 these schools were summarily abolished. 

It is to be noted that Mr. Addis of the newly established London 
Mission branch had started several vernacular schools : from 6 in 1831 
they had risen to 14 in 1850, with an attendance of 971 boys. The 
superior instruction given made them very popular, and the pupils 
were at once taken for village accountants and book-keepers in shops. 
From 1855 the establishment of G-ovemment schools in which English 
was taught caused the gradual abolition of the Mission schools. 

Until 1855, after the receipt of the despatch of 1854, Government 
efforts in education were almost nil. In 1852 the attention of the 
Collector (Mr. E. B, Thomas) was drawn to the subject, and his 
inquiries resulted, in July 1852, in the establishment of a private Anglo- 
vernacular school at Coimbatore, which has gradually developed into an 
arts college of the second grade, educating up to the F.A. standard. 
As the founding of this school is an era in Coimbatore education, a view 
may be taken of the then system and position of education in the 
district as described by Mr. Thomas in his report of 1853 in answer to 
the queries of the Education Committee. The following table contains 
particulars : — 


Number 

of 

schools. 

Number 

of 

free 

schools. 

Number 
of boys’ 
schools 
charging 
fees. 

Probable 
amount 
of feea. 

Schools 
instituted by 
Missionaries 
or other 
bodies. 

Schools 
institut- 
ed by 
natives. 

Schools 
in which 
English 
is 

taught. 

Schools 

solely 

vernacu- 

lar. 

Pupils. 

841 

None (?) 

830 

RS. 

40,559 

f Mission 1 1 
( Others 1 

J 829 

1 

840 

10,333 


“These are (with the exception of the English one at Coimbatore) 
common schools scattered over different parts of the district. Tamil and 
Canarese are taught, not of a sound nature. The schools are supported by 
the community. Most of the schoolmasters are paid in grain, with a small 
annual fee in cash on the occasion of the Dasara feast. These schools cannot 
properly be inserted in report No. 2. The schools are held in the house of 
• 39 
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some of the influential inhabitants of the village, in a pagoda, common 
choultry, or some other public place. The boys are taught only to read and 
write, with a little arithmetic ; but they generally leave the school before 
they attain even this slight knowledge.” 

It will be observed that 829 out of 841 were common pial schools) 
that the education given was almost nil, and that only one school, viz., 
Mr. Thomas’ school at Coimbatore (now the college), taught English. 
The estimate of fees is a mere- guess, but is probably near the mark. 
Population in 1853 was about 1,160,000 ; taking male youth of a school- 
going age only, the proportion of pupils was about 1 in 14, or 7 per 
cent.; to total population it was 1 in 112, a great retrogression from 
1822. 

Government Educational Imtitutions.^ — No zillah school was established 
at Coimbatore under the new system of 1855, Mr. Thomas’ Anglo- 
vernacular school at Coimbatore in a measure supplying its place. In 
1858 a normal school at Cheyur, then a taluk head-quarters, with a 
taluk school as a practising branch, was established to educate village 
schoolmasters, and also those who would eventually become taluk school- 
masters. In 1859 a taluk school was opened at Polldchi, upon a sub- 
scription by the people of Rs. 1,050 for a school-house. In 1860 five 
new taluk schools were opened at Dhardpuram, Udamalpet, Anaimalai, 
Satyamangalam and Erode. In 1861 the normal class at Cheyfir was 
abolished, the taluk school alone being left ; in 1864 the taluk school 
at Anaimalai was closed for want of support, and in 1876 that at 
Cheyflr was shut for a similar reason. The Education Act (III of 
1865) was extended to fifty-four places in the district, but no action 
was taken except in Kdngyam and Siilur. In 1875 the Sulur school 
was converted into a private results school, only that at Kangyam 
being left ; since 1871 this school has been under Local Funds and is 
the only one of the kind in the district. But in 1879 a new normal 
school was opened at Coimbatore by the Local Fund Board for the 
sole purpose of training village schoolmasters, and is now fiourishing ; 
its aim and system will be described below. Another was started at 
Kariir in 1884, and a female normal school has recently been opened 
in Coimbatore. The taluk schools are now five, that at Satyamangalam 
having been closed : except that at PoUdchi, aU are now high schools, 
those at Erode and Karur being under the Municipal Councils. The 
above is a statement of Government institutions to 1885. 

Private Schools. — Higher Education, aided. — In 1852 Mr. Thomas, 
with the aid of others, started a school at first known as Thomas’ 
school, but subsequently as the Anglo- vernacular school ; this designa- 
tion was changed in 1868 to that of high school, and this again to that 
of college iu 1875-76. Its standard has been gradually raised from 


>In the -word “Government” are included Local Funds and Municipal, and not 
merely Provincial, schools. 
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sometliiiig between a zillah school and taluk school to that of high 
school, and subsequently to that of a second-grade college. For further 
particulars, vide infra, sub yoc. “ Coimbatore College.” 

Private origin ; Secondary Education; higher class, aided. — Under the 
above head come the high school attached to the college, the branch 
high school, which is under the same committee and was formed from 
the surplus of the high school, the London Mission high school, the 
new Native high school in Coimbatore, and that at Erode. The first- 
named has been mentioned above, the second developed from the first 
in 1874, the London Mission school was started as an Anglo-vernacular 
school under the salary grant rules and developed into a high school. 
The Native high school at Coimbatore was started only in 1882 and is 
a flourishing institution ; that at Erode in 1886. 

Private origin ; Secondary ; middle, aided. — Under this head a large 
number of schools has been started and abolished ; the number rose 
from 9 in 1862 to 32 in 1871, from which year they declined to 15 
in 1875 ; in 1876, under the influences of the famine they feU to 1 
(Karur school), which was finally absorbed in 1881 into the Government 
school. 

Private ; Secondary ; middle, unaided. — The only school under this 
head is the Roman Catholic school at Coimbatore. 

Private ; Primary ; under inspection. — There have always been many 
schools of the lower class giving a more or less feeble education. In 
1859 a beginning of inspection was made and the number under such 
inspection rose from 67 in 1861-62 to 657 in 1875, when by reason of 
the famine they fell to 362 in 1876 and 285 in 1878, rising again to 
380 in 1879 and 651 in 1882. 

Not under inspection. — The number of those not under inspection is 
not known. 

Maintenance. — Government . — The charges of the Government taluk 
or middle schools above alluded to were paid by Government from the 
Provincial grant for education. Only the Sulur and Kdngyam schools 
were rate-schools under Act III of 1863 and were paid for by local 
house-cess. On thc^ repeal of this Act by the Local Fund Act of 1871, 
these schools were handed over to the Local Fund Board. Municipal 
schools are of course paid for from the Municipal fimds, and these now 
include the schools at Erode and Karfir. The normal schools for male 
pupils are also paid for from Local funds. Fees are charged in all 
except the normal school, and cover a considerable proportion of the 
charges. 

Private. — These schools are variously maintained by Government 
grants, by subscriptions, by Mission Societies, and by fees. The Gov- 
ernment contribution is by salary grant or by results grant, the latter 
being either direct from Provincial funds, or from Local or Municipal 
funds. Except in combined system schools aid is given only by salary 
grants to the schools of the middle and higher grades, a proportion 
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of the master’s salary being paid from Provincial funds. The grants 
for the fourth standard, and for aU standards for girls, are paid from 
Provincial funds, those for the hoys under the first, second, and third 
standards (Lower Primary) being paid from Local and Municipal 
funds. But the results grants in primary schools attached to the 
Glovemment higher classes of schools are paid from Provincial funds. 
Village schools are maintained by fees and by the contributions of the 
parents at various festivals, such as the Dasara ; when aided, they 
draw results grants from Local or Municipal funds ; under the com- 
bined system the masters get a small salary grant from Jjocal or 
Municipal funds, the results grant, and a portion or the whole of the 
fees. 

Principles on which grants are based . — To avoid the necessity of 
reference elsewhere, a brief abstract of the principles on which aid 
is granted to private schools is given: (1) by a graduated portion 
of salary ; (2) by payment for the results of annual inspection and 
examination ; (3) by a combination of (1) and (2) . 

Salary grants . — Salary grants are only given to schools of superior 
grade when trustworthy supervision is avail able ; such are the college 
and high schools, with their appended middle and primary schools, 
the college, &e., being managed by a committee of European and 
native gentlemen, and the London Mission high school by the resident 
Missionary. No other schools are now drawing a salary grant. Under 
the new G-rant-in-aid Code (April 1880) the grants vary according to 
the grade and sex of the teachers. 

Results grants . — Aid is granted only for schools not working beyond 
the sixth or Matriculation class, and in case of necessity preference will 
he given to schools levying and accounting for fees. Aided schools 
must place themselves under inspection and keep regular paged registers 
of attendance, fees, &c. They are examined once a year in the standards 
as given hereafter, and only such pupils are eligible for examination 
as shall have attended the school for at least three hours per diem for at 
least ninety days in the previous six months, and who have been work- 
ing at the standards for which they are examined. A pupil must pass 
in two heads out of three for the first and second standards, and in 
three — two of which must he reading, writing, or arithmetic — for the 
third and fourth. Frauds or irregularities in the registers of attendance 
and accounts, and in the presentation of pupils, lead to the withholding 
of the grant for the school. Managers who desire their schools to he 
examined must apply to the President of the Local Fimd Board or 
Mumcipality within the 31st December; the President forwards the 
application to the Deputy Inspector, who reports in a tabular form to 
the Inspector, who returns it Mrith his opinion to the President. No 
school can he examined which has not been established for at least three 
months before the date of application, nor unless it has at least 8 hoys 
or^4 girls, nor unless the authorities consider that it has a probability of 
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permanence. The Local Fimd Board or Municipality settles the schools 
to be examined, and the list should he published -within 31st March. 
Extracts of the Inspector’s list relating to female schools and standards 
above the third are forwarded by the President to the Director of Public 
Instruction, since these are paid from I’rovinoial funds ; on his decision 
a list is puhhshed in the District Gazette. Appeals from the decision 
of President or the Director lie to Government. After examination a 
memorandum in cheque form is given to the manager, who can cash it 
at the nearest treasury if payable from Local funds, or after counter- 
signature by the Inspector if payable from Provincial funds. 

For a table of results grants see the Code of Standing Orders. 

Combined system . — This is growing in favour in Coimbatore, where it 
was early introduced by Mr. Garthwaite. It is a combination of salary 
grants and results grants, the rules for the latter being the same as for 
results grants proper, the only addition being that the Local Fund 
Board give a small stipend to the master in aid of the fees and results. 
They are granted solely to normal students who have passed from the 
school, and, as explained by Mr. Garthwaite and laid down by the 
Local Fund Board (Proceedings of 30th AprO 1883), these schools are 
private schools, which the Board endeavour to make permanent, first by 
educating the schoolmaster, secondly by granting him a small stipend, 
the continuance of which depends on the master’s energy and success, 
and also upon his conforming to the Board’s rules. The locality is to 
a certain degree settled by the Local Fund Board, on whose approval 
of locality may depend the stipend of the master. The object of the 
system is to ensure to the diUgent man by fees and results, aided by the 
small stipend, a sum equal to what would be a fair remuneration if paid 
solely as salary. His diligence and attention to his pupils are secured 
by the dependence thereon of his fees and results grants, while on the 
other hand he is protected against dependence on the fickle favours of 
the ryots by the Local Fund stipend, which is also a source of respect 
in that he becomes thereby a ^wasi-Government ofiicer. 

Grants are also payable for school buildings, furniture, maps, appa- 
ratus, &c. ; veiyffew claims have been made and grants given, but this 
is by no means due to a satisfactory position in these matters, for the 
district primary schools are located in the worst possible huts, and 
furniture and apparatus are almost entirely wanting. Good buildings 
have much to do -with a decent education. The Erode Municipal 
primary school-house is an exception to the general rule, and its open- 
ing was at once followed by an extraordinary increase in pupils and 
results. 

' To show the standard of instruction provided for the district, a 
brief abstract of the subjects of education in each grade is given : — 
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Class of school. 

Class. 

Stand - 
dard. 

Subjects. 

Lower Primarj'. 

Prepy. class A . . 

First . . 

Simple vernacular reading, Tamil First 
Book, Part I, large-hand vernacular 
writing, dictation from First Book, 
Part I, notation and numeration to 

4 places, tables to 4 times, and easy 
simple addition ; English figures to be 
used. 

Do. 

Prepy. class B . . 

Second. 

Vernacular reading. Book I, Part II, 
easy writing, dictation, poetry, gram- 
mar, notation, &c., to 7 places, the 

4 simple rules, simple district geo- 
graphy. 

English First Book, easy construing and 
reading in other similar books ; Eng- 
lish writing, large hand, easy dictation 
from First Book and grammar, trans- 
lation into and from English and 
vernacular. 

Vernacular reading, writing, dictation, 
poetry and grammar, small-hand writ- 
ing, arithmetic (Colenso in vemacularj 
to reduction and compound rules in 
Indian measures, &c., easy mental 
arithmetic, geography of Presidency 
and district, easy history and agricul- 
ture. 

Do. 

First class 

Third.. 

Upper Primary. 

Second do. 

Fourth. 

Second English Reader, English propor- 
tionately advanced, vernacular Third 
Reader and subjects, arithmetic (Co- 
lenso in vernacular) to vulgar frac- 
tions, mental arithmetic in bazaar 
transactions, geography of Asia and 
easy history in vernacular, easy agri- 
culture, and Cunningham’s Sanitary 
Primer. 

Middle . . 

Third do. 

Fifth .. 

English Third Reader, smaU-hand writ- 
ing, dictation. Grammatical Primer, 
translation, vernacular F'ourth Keader, 
ordinary writing, dictation, poetry. 
Anthology II, grammar, arithmetic 
(Taihil Colenso) to decimals, European 
geography, portions of history, and 
easy agriculture. 

Do 

Lower Fourth . . 

Sixth . , 

Enghsh Fourth Reader, writing, dicta- 
tion (Fourth Reader or similar books) 
and common but d^cult words, part of 
Manual of Englisn Grammar, trans- 
lations. 

Vernacular reading (Anthology II), 
vernacular letters, grammar, Barnard 
Smith’s arithmetic to proportion, 
Euclid, Book I, to prop. 16, geo- 
graphy of Asia and part of India, parts 
of Inian and English history. 

Do 

Upper Fourth . . 

Seventh. 

English Fifth Reader, other subjects as 
in Lower Fourth, but more difficult. 

Vernacular Fifth Reader, arithmetic to 
compound proportion and simple inte- 
rest, algebra to end of fractions, 
Euclid, Book I, geography of Europe 
and India, map-drawing, parts of 
Hunter’s Indian and Miss Thompson’s 
English History, Cunningham’s Sani- 
tary Primer. 
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The above is an abstract of primary and middle education, tbe former 
being of chief interest especially in the vernacular, as it is tbe utmost 
school education that tbe masses of pupils can hope to obtain ; it is 
in these schools that the sons of farmers must get the instruction that 
is to make them more fitted to judge and deal soundly in everyday 
affairs ; to calculate the returns from their fields, the prices of their 
produce, and the dues to Grovernment ; to check the receipts given by the 
Monigar and the puttahs given by the Karnam ; to peruse the bonds 
and documents relating to land or money which pass between man and 
man ; to check the accounts of the shop-keepers ; and to calculate , and 
thereby perchance to avoid, the entangling results of transactions with 
the money-lender ; to write an intelligible letter to his friends or peti- 
tion to the authorities ; to get that power of reading which shall enliven 
his dull existence, and bestow on him the ideas and facts of modern 
civilization ; above all, to induce the habit of reflection upon the modes, 
processes, surroundings, and tendencies of his daily life. 

The classes of the high schools and college deal with the higher 
education, of which the scope may be understood by the following 
abstract of the eighth or F.A. class, viz., English prose and poetry 
prescribed for the F.A. Examination, Bain’s English Grammar, parts 
of Angus’ Hand-book, essay writing and translations of some difficulty, 
vernacular reading, essay writing, Tamil Nanuul, Todhunter’s Algebra, 
Euclid to proposition 21 of book XI, Todhunter’s Trigonometry to 
chapter XYI, Freeman’s European History and selections from Ancient 
History, Huxley’s Elementary Physiology to chapter VII. 

The above curriculum is for boys j that for girls differs only in that 
they learn needlework and singing and do not learn English. The 
instruction given in the normal school will be foimd in the description 
of that school. 


Inspection . — The district belongs to the sixth division, the Inspector’s 
head-quarters being Coonoor. Including the Nilgiris it is divided into 

three circles, viz., 
north, south, and 
central, as margin- 
ally noted, each of 
which is under a 
Deputy Inspector. 

There are also for the district nine Inspecting Schoolmasters, whose 
circles and pay are entered in the following table : — 


' Karur. 

I Pomchi. 

I Ilh6rapuram. 
I Udamalpet. 


. / Kolleg4]. 

^ ) Satyamangalam. 
S ) Nilgiris. 

^ \ Wj-naad. 


^ / Palladam. 

^ j Erode, 
g j Coimbatore. 
O VBhavdni. 


Inspecting Schoolmasters. 

Karur range . . 

» • 

• • 

Pay. 

BS. 

.. 35 

PoUachi range 

• « 

• • 

.. 35 

Dharapuram range 

• • 

• • 

.. 25 

Udamalpet range • . 

• ■ 

• « 

.. 30 

Kollegal range 

• • 

• • 

.. 30 
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Inspecting Schoolmasters, 


Pay. 

RS. 

Satyamangalam range 

. . 

. . . 25 

Palladam range 

• • 

.. 30 

Erode and Bhavani range 

< . 

. . 35 

Coimbatore range 

• . 

.. 35 


The history of this inspecting grade, which appears to have origin- 
ated in this district, is as follows. Unsuccessful attempts had been made 
prior to 1859 to improve village schools by grants of books; in that 
year an equally unsuccessful attempt was made by changing the grant 
to one of money, but in Coimbatore the Inspector, Colonel Pears, tried 
a plan which the Director considered to promise fairly. Colonel Pears 
directed one Sivan Pillay (one of the above Inspecting Schoolmasters) 
“ who is an untrained schoolmaster possessing considerable zeal and 
inteUigence, to take up the inspection of the villages in four taluks.’' 
His business was “ to conciliate the village masters, to point out the 
advantages of the European method of teaching, to encourage the 
younger among them to avail themselves of the Government normal 
school, to carry about with him a stock of our school-books for sale, and 
to show them how to use them.” In a few months he had 42 schools 
under inspection ; the masters of 25 of these declined advice or help, but 
the other 17 he “ completely reorganized.” “ Three or four out of these 
17 were instituted by Sivan Pillay at the request of the villagers ; 
among these is a female school at Coimbatore which numbers 23 
pupils.” Colonel Pears was very well satisfied on inspecting two of 
these schools. The plan was adopted and systematized; grants not 
exceediug Es. 10 quarterly were paid to such masters as placed them- 
selves under inspection and followed the advice given, the grant 
depending “ on the number of pupils who could read intelligently, 
write fairly from dictation, and work out sums in the first four rules 
of arithmetic.” Up to that time the instruction had been simply that 
of the ordinary pial school, where knowledge hardly worth having 
was taught by the faultiest methods, the net results to the pupils being 
little beyond a slight development of memory, which, however, has 
had no appreciable effect upon that faculty amongst Coimbatore ryots. 
Under the new system order was established and some useful knowledge' 
imparted in a more scientific way, while the grants induced school- 
masters gradually to come under inspection, so that in 1868-69 359 
schools were under inspection, of which 132 received grants. The above 
system has practically been continued till this day, these Inspecting 
Schoolmasters being now paid from Local Funds. It is obvious that 
educational results will vary largely with the ability, diligence, and tact 
of the Inspecting Schoolmasters, or whoever may be deputed to work up 
the primary schools. 

The propriety of abolishing this grade and substituting trained 
Deputy or Sub-Inspectors of a higher grade has been several times 
mooted of late : the Local Fund Board have not as yet seen their way 
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to the adoption of a new scheme, hut the overwhelming importance 
of a good primary instruction is daily demanding a consideration of 
ways and means to meet it. All primary schools except those attached 
to high and middle schools (which are examined hy the Inspector or 
Deputy Inspector) are inspected hy these Inspecting Schoolmasters, who 
ought to visit each school once a quarter. The Deputy Inspector is also 
supposed to visit each school once a year between his examinations, hut 
this is impossible with the present small staff. 

The classes in middle schools are periodically inspected hy the 
Deputy Inspector of the circle. 

Training . — The masters of the higher class of schools are usually 
graduates or undergraduates, and are chosen hy the Inspector. 

For primary school teachers there was, imtil 1879, no training except 
for three years at the Cheyur normal school (1858 to 1860). This 
school was intended for village teachers ; all that it did was to train a 
few teachers for the then taluk schools, and it was a failm-e owing 
probably to its out-of-the-way position, in spite of scholarships for 
students numbering 15 at Es. 3 and 7 at Rs. 5. All others were here- 
ditary or adventurer pial masters of little learning and less method, 
until the establishment of the Local Fund normal school at Coimbatore 
in 1879. This was founded solely for the instruction and training of 
men as village schoolmasters, if possible, those already engaged in 
teaching or their relations. The Municipalities are also allowed to send 
masters from their own primary schools for training, and this privilege 
is being availed of. 

A varying niunber of stipends is provided for the students, who are 
required to pass an entrance examination equivalent as a rule to the Lower 
Primary Examination. The stipends are fixed atRs. 5, and are ordinarily 
tenable for twelve months, but it is usual for several to be continued 
for three more months in order that thO stipendiaries may teach the 
practising branch till the new students are ready. A student is required 
to bind himself to remain under training, and to take up a school for five 
years, failing which he will refund the amoimt of his scholarship. The 
course is as foUows, both instruction and training in method forming 
the curriculum. Instruction embraces the vernacular subjects of the 
Special Upper Primary Examination (rather above the former “ teachers’ 
fifth grade”). Their reading includes up to the Third Reader, and 
■writing, mental arithmetic, and map-drawing, both on the flat and on 
earthenware globes, are necessary subjects. 

The various registers and returns are also taught. The training is 
usually conducted by the head master, who both inculcates general 
principles of management and method and gives detailed examples ; he 
supervises the teaching of the practising classes by the normal students, 
who teach only lessons already prepared, of which they have written 
notes beforehand. The head master daily reviews and criticises the 
teaching work both in the students’ supervision book and in a class of 
students, the students themselves being called on to criticise and to 

40 
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explain what errors should have been avoided. The note-book and 
black-board are extensively used as training means, the use of the 
black-board being an important item of instruction since it is indis- 
pensable for school purposes. Model lessons are also given by the head 
master once a week, this mode of instruction being of the greatest 
use in interesting scholars and developing their powers of inference 
and attention. 

The practising classes are arranged on pials radiating from a hall, so 
that, while separate, they are capable of being viewed from the common 
centre by the head master ; each class is provided with a black-board, or 
the cheap substitute of a blackened wall. 

It is obvious that teachers so trained are far removed from the 
untaught pial master, who knows but little himself and possesses only 
the clumsy traditional ways of imparting what he knows, and that 
scholars instructed by trained men have their minds interested and 
developed, and an amount of useful knowledge imparted which ten 
years of the previous teaching could not have effected or given. These 
teachers are now being sent out in moderate numbers, but since, at 
present rates, it would be a generation before the district is supplied, 
another school was started at Karur in 1884, besides a female normal 
school at Coimbatore. Decent school-houses, costing each one or two 
hundred rupees, when fitted with simple apparatus, furniture, books, and 
maps, are also required for trained masters. 

The following table shows’ the work done by the normal school 
since 1879 : — 


Sdiolarshipa. 

Teachers taught and passed. 

Schools taught by 
passed men. 

1879-80. 

1880-81. 

1881-82. 

1882-83. 

1879-80. 

1880-81. 

1881-82. 

1882-83. 

1879-80. 

1880-81. 

1881-82. 

« 

00 

1 

04 

GO 

00 

Taught. 


Taught. 

Passed. 

Taught. 

© 

n 

CQ 

o3 

pH 

-W 

rSl 

b£> 

SJ 

Passed. 

30 

30 

30 

24 

30 

20 

31 

20 

28 

13 

23 

18 

1 

16 

35 

40 


More schools would have been started in 1882-83 but that a change 
of system was contemplated in 1882, which however was not carried 
out. 

Fees . — In Covemment and salary grant schools, except girls’ schools, 
the levy of fees at a fixed scale is obligatory, and in all others except 
orphanages it is universal. 

Primary Education . — This most important topic has been sketched up 
to 1859, in which year the first systematic attempt to inspect and 
improve these schools was made. There were at that time several 
hundred indigenous schools scattered over the taluks. The normal 
school was a failure, nor was the grant of Es. 150 per month for the 
salary of certificated teachers for schools near Cheyfir any more effica 
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cious. XTpon the adoption of Colonel Pears’ scheme for inspection, by 
■which the indigenous schools were to be systematized and improved 
to a degree -which should enable them to get results grants, the number 
of schools under inspection steadily increased, being 185 in 1864, there- 
after rising to 657 schools with an average attendance of 7,570 pupils 
in 1875-76, after which year there was a great fall o-wing to the 
famine. 

An important resolution was, however, adopted by the Local Fund 
Board in April 1883, when they determined that “educational expendi- 
ture should in future be directed to the training of efficient teachers and 
the establishment of efficient schools, instead of the payment of results 
grants to unituprovable schools ; the conditions of admission to results 
grants will in future be more stringent, and based strictly upon the 
lines laid down in paragraphs 3 and 4 of the circular of the Director of 
PubUo Instruction, No. 1212, of 27th February 1883.” It was found 
that, during the last twelve years, over a lakh of rupees had been spent 
in aiding what are largely mere pial schools ; it had been attempted to 
get good schools before providing good teachers, -with the natural result 
that instruction (for it cannot be called education) was of the poorest 
character, and that -with the greatest possible expenditure of money 
the least possible benefit was worked to the ryot. Under the advice of 
Mr. Garthwaite, who tabulated the results of twelve years’ working, the 
Board resolved to work rather in the direction of training teachers who 
■will start combined system schools, which it is hoped -will prove of 
permanence and usefulness, and with this -view they determined to start 
the new normal school at Karhr (Southern Division) . 

The following table shows primary schools in 1881-82 : — 


Year. 

Average. 

Total pupils passed 

Num-ber of schools 

Number of pupils 

Standard I. 

Standard II. 

Standard III. 

Standard IV. 

Under 

inspection. 

Sent pupils 
for exami- 
ation. 

Bead- 

ing. 

Exa- 

mined. 

1881-82 . . 

670 

361 

13,988 

4,877 

1,966 

1,219 

445 

122 


“ School ” here means an institution willing to accept a grant. In 
1881 the Inspector -wrote as follows of other primary schools ; — 

“ It would be inconceivable that there should not be a large number 
of indigenous schools disconnected -with Government, For many of the 
teachers are highly respected and not wanting in self-esteem, and would 
decline to be superseded periodically in their own schools even if a grant 
were the result. It will thus be seen that while statistics are not likely to 
underrate the influence of this department, they are very likely to underrate 
the work done by the large class of hereditary teachers. 

“ A considerable amount of the instruction given in some old schools is 
of a religious character, boys being taught to read and recite holy verses. 
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Other verses as well as dances are taught in some schools, while many 
teachers prepare their pupils for admission into higher schools. The modes 
of teaching are those described by Dr. Bell, including monitors, sand- 
writing, and simultaneous reading, reciting and answering. 

“These men are supposed to be sought out and induced to prepare 
themselves for admission into elementary normal schools on stipendiary 
scholarships.” 

In 1881 there were about 600 indigenous non-inspected schools 
receiving no grant from Local or Municipal funds. About 11,000 pupils 
were reading in these schools. The village schoolmaster (see remarks 
on “ Goundans ”) is an important, or at least useful, person in the 
village economy. 

Female Education . — There is little to be said on this subject, which 
has never been taken up zealously in this district. There are small 
ilission schools and a non-Mission school for caste girls in Coimbatore 
town, and in several of the rural schools caste girls attend ; in the 
Municipalities some attention is now being turned to the matter, and 
it is proposed to start schools on the capitation grant system, which 
has worked well elsewhere. The district is decidedly backward in this 
respect. The following is an extract from the Inspector’s report. No. 
2452, dated 12th September 1881 : — 

“ The district of Coimbatore is peculiarly destitute of girls’ schools. 
Thanks to the London Mission Society, facilities are offered for a fair edu- 
cation for girls from agraharam or from paracherry in Coimbatore if they 
like to take advantage of them. At Mettupalaiyam and Karlir the same * 
society offers instruction to those who seek it. If the demand for education 
existed, there would be the supply, for there is a great deal of teaching 
ability running to waste in Coimbatore. There has been an attempt to 
train female students along with the schoolmasters in the Local Fund 
normal school. It was impossible that success should be conspicuous, as 
neither the masters, students, nor parents of pupils in the practising school 
regarded the measure with favor. I suggested that the female students 
should practise in a girls’ school, but the Board would have no variation in 
the mode of instruction if the students were hereafter to lay claim to salary 
grant rmder the combined system ; and to establish such claim is, I presume, 
the chief object of the attendance of these females. While it will be con- 
ceded that much credit is due to the London Mission Society and to the native 
convent, and while other efforts, as detailed in my tabular report on the 
recent inspection of the Municipality of Coimbatore, have obtained recogni- 
tion, still a really good girls’ school is wanting in Coimbatore. Education 
in Coimbatore hides itself among Municipal carts or settles in unpretending 
localities open to the noise and gaze of loungers. Where it does not, as at 
the college, the pupils exceed the reasonable powers of the teachers. I 
make no reference here to Mr. Stanes ’, All Souls ’, or the Nazareth (branch 
from Ootacamund) convent schools, all of which are located in commodious, 
not to say picturesque, buildings, but are not intended for natives. A good 
building would, I think, attract girls, but without it I have little hopes of 


^ It is the Wesleyan Mission at Karfir. — K. 
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success in a large town where there must he a variety of social distinctions 
rendering more complex the recognized caste rules.” ^ 

The following table gives the number of girls who have passed the 
schoolmistresses’ test np to 1880 : — 



First grade. 

Second grade. 

Third grade. 

Year. 








Examined. 

Passed. 

Examined. 

Passed. 

Examined. 

Passed. 

1869-74 

19 


4 

3 

10 

1 

1875-80 

1 


9 

2 

27 

15 


The results are unsatisfactory considering the field for trained 
mistresses, the probable result of a large body of such mistresses at 
work, and the materials which should be available. 

Special Schools . — The only special schools are the orphanages at 
Coimbatore (London Mission), Karur (Wesleyan Mission), and Coim- 
batore and Chinnap41aiyam near Bhavdni (Roman Catholic Mission) ; 
see “ Missions.” There are unfortunately no technical or industrial 
schools, though at the Karlir orphanage carpentry, smithwork, weaving, 
and rope-making are taught, and practical agriculture both at Kartir 
and at the Roman Catholic orphanages. 

Effect of Famine . — The results of the famine of 187 6-78 on education, 
especially primary, are shown below. The low figures of 1879-80 are, 
however, partly due to a raised standard of examination and a lowering 
of results’ grants, the effect of which, combined with the poverty and 
disheartened state of the people, and the mortality of the famine, 
checked improvement in primary education. Statistics are not available 
for the large number of unaided primary schools ; these probably nearly 
disappeared during the famine, but were soon re-opened, as there were 
several hundreds in 1881. 


Year. 

Primary. 

Middle. 

Higher. 

Number of 
schools under 
inspection. 

- 

Scholars’ 
average daily 
attendance. 

Government. 

Private. 


Pupils. 

Schools. 




1865-66 . . 

315 

4,543 

6 

354 

6 

345 



1866-67 . . 

347 

5,735 

6 

323 

4 

625 



1867-68 . . 

364 

5,481 

6 

355 

18 

277 

i 

287 

1873-74 . . 

635 

8,351 

6 

308 

16 

672 

1 

368 

1874-75 .. 

624 

8,031 

5 

267 

21 

726 

1 

337 

1875-76 . . 

657 

7,570 

6 

344 

16 

826 

2 

370 

1876-77 . . 

363 

4,591 

6 

350 

2 

405 

2 

314 

1877-78 . . 

319 

6,459 

6 

344 

1 

61 

, 2 

864 

1878-79 . . 

284 

4,422 

6 

282 

3 

429 

2 

400 

1879.80 . . 

373 

5,674 

5 

283 

4 

423 

2 

391 

1880-81 .. 

530 

9,447 

5 

170 

18 

386 

2 

148 

1881-82 .. 

670 

11,292 

5 

254 

31 

439 

3 

151 


^ Since the above was written female education has somewhat progressed ; the Caste 
Girls’ school at Counbatore has now 160 girls on its hooks, and is ably worked ; a female 
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The great fall was in primary and private middle schools, the 
schoolmasters being themselves poor and the parents of these pupils 
almost equally so ; only those primary schools were kept up where the 
ryots were rich enough to maintain the masters. The decrease in the 
higher schools was in Coimbatore alone, the private school at Karur 
maintaining its numbers. The figures however for the higher educa- 
tion are not quite accurate, as they include the scholars of the middle 
schools attached to the two high schools, the figures of each branch not 
having been separated until 1875-76. 

As stated above, the higher and primary education of the district is 
almost entirely in private hands. Government support being confined 
to inspection and pecuniary aid ; the bulk of middle class education is 
also in private institutions.^ The following table abstracts the annual 
average of schools and pupils under each head in quinquennial periods 
from 1865 to 1880 : — 



Government. 

Period. 

High. 

Middle. 

Primary. 

Normal. 



0 



CQ 

"o 



CQ 

■© 



m 


A 

o 

QD 

ra 





A 

S 

Oh 


00 

P4 

a 

Od 


00 



s 


4 

CO 

§* 

▻4 

1865-69 

■ 

1 




6 

350 






1 

■ 

■ 

1870-74 

H 

1 

. 



6 

300 





, , 

1 

B 

B 

1875-79 

H 

1 

» 



6 

315 





. . 

1 

B 

B 

1881-82 

■ 

1 

8 


6 

254 


6 



384 

1 

H 

27 


Aided. 


College. 

High. 

Middle. 

primary. 


Girls’ 

Bchools. 

Period. 






















■■ 










QQ 





, 




IS 






o 

o 

o 

09 



o 

o 

o 

00 


Pupils 

■ 


Pupils 

o 

o 

'S 

00 

Pupils 


O 

o 

'S 

OO 


1865-69 

■ 


1 

■ 

1 


H 


496 

345 

5,482 



1870-74 

■ 


M 



330 

mm 


768 

524 

7,709 


. . 

1875-79 

* 



■ 

1 

351 

B 


232 

419 

5,564 

10 

252 

1881-82 

■ 



1 

1 

143 

H 


340 

343 

8,019 

13 

384 


nonnal school has also been started which numbers among its students several who aro 
wives or relatives of pial schoolmasters. Several schools are to be found in the district, 
and an indigenoiis one at KollegAI is taught by the sister of a village schoolmaster. 

^ For remarks on the apparent relation of private effort, and a high standard of urban 
education, see the section on “ Population,” tec. “ Education.” 
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Period. 

Unaided. 

Middle. 

primary. 

Girls’ Schools. 

Indigenous 

Schools. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

1865-69 

1870-74 

1875-79 

1881-82 

18 

85 

308 

5,157 

6 

84 

627 

11,158 


A school is called middle though it may be practically a primary 
school with hut one or two hoys reading middle school subjects. The 
unaided schools are those that either failed to get grants or did not send 
up pupils for examination, though under inspection. The indigenous 
or pial schools are those which have not come under inspection or 
improvement ; the number is only approximate. 

The degree in which the schools were self-supporting, i.e., the ratio 
of fees to total cost, is shown in the next table : — 


Quinquennium. 

Government schools. 

Aided schools. 

Unaided. 

Middle. 

Local Fund. 

•lediopmpi 

Normal. 

College. 

High. 

Middle. 

Primary. 

Girls’. 

Middle. 

Primary. 

Girls’. 

1867-68 to 1871-72 

•34 





•44 

•33 

-.58 





1872-73 to 1876-77 

•58 

•i8 

, , 


12 

•54 

•47 

•57 

•07 




1877-78 to 1881-82 

•44 

•09 

•25 


•10 

•78 

•96 

•61 

•11 

•0*6 

•76 

■1*9 


Coimbatore College . — A brief sketch of this institution may he 
acceptable. In 1852 the then Collector, Mr. E. B. Thomas, with the 
aid of various European and native gentlemen, established an English 
school which at first bore his name, but was afterwards known as the 
Anglo-vernacular school. It has been from the beginning managed by 
a committee of residents. Its standard at first was between that of a 
taluk and a zillah school, and in 1860-61 it proposed to educate up to 
the Matriculation Examination. In 1864-65 it was called a middle 
school, and in 1867-68 it rose from a middle to a high school, and for 
the first time passed lads at the Matriculation Examination. Next 
year it developed into a college of the second grade and passed 2 in the 
F.A. and 10 in the Matriculation Examinations. The college depart- 
ment was, however, closed in 1871, from which time it was a high 
school of moderate success in the Matriculation Examination until 
1875-76, when F.A. classes were again established, the school thus 
becoming again a college of the second grade, in which it still continues. 
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In 1874 its numbers were so large that the junior classes were remoYed 
to form a branch school which is equally popular with the original 
school ; the figures given embrace both schools. It opened in 1852 
with a moderate attendance of 79 boys, from which number it has, 
with trifling fluctuations, steadily advanced to an average attendance 
in 1882-83 of 550, and a closing attendance on 31st March 1883 of 
637, of whom 54 were in the F.A. and 63 in the Matriculation classes. 
The total expenditure for the years 1852 and 1882-83 was Bs. 1,521 
and 14,645 respectively, the fees approximating to ’34 and '64 of the 
total cost. 

The following table gives some particulars as regards the masters 
and pupils on 31st March 1884 : — 


Conse- 

cutive 

number, 

Class. 

Number of 
classes under 
each master. 

Qualification 
of master. 

Pay. 

Propor- 
tion paid 

„ i>y 

Govern- 

ment. 

Number of 
pupils in 
each class. 

1 

Tin, VII, VI 

3 

M.A. 

ns. 

400 

A 

26 (VIII) 

2 

VIII, VII . . 

2 

B.A. 

150 

i 

36 (VII) 

3 

VI-A 

1 

Matric. .. 

80 

46 

4 

VI-B 

1 

B.A. 

80 

i 

41 

6 

V 

1 

F.A. 

60 

i 

44 

6 

IV- A (Higher) 

1 

r.A. 

60 

i 

42 

7 

iV-B (Higher) 

1 

Matric. 

40 

I 

40 

8 

IV -A (Lower) 

1 

F.A. 

35 

i 

36 

9 

IV-B (Lower) 

1 

Unpassed . . 

30 

1 

38 

10 

lH*A « « • « 

1 

F.A. 

30 

1 

30 

11 

III-B 

1 

Matric. 

25 

i 

30 

12 

VIII, VII, VI, V . . 

4 Science . . 

B.A. 

60 



13 

VIII, VII, VI, V, 

5 Sanskrit.. 

Matric. 

25 

A 


14 

IV. 

VIII, VII, VI, V . . 

4 Tamil . . 

Unpassed . . 

20 



15 

All 

Gymnastics. 

15 



16 

rv, m, II, I 

4 W nting . . 

Unpassed . . 

20 

1 


17 

in 

1 

Matnc. 

40 

i 

35 

18 

II-A 

1 

Do. 

20 


33 

19 

II-B 

1 

Do. 

20 

1 

33 

20 

I-A (Higher) 

1 

Sth grade. 

15 

1 

36 

21 

I-B (Higher) 

1 

Matric. 

15 

29 

22 

I-A (Lower) 

1 

Do. 

10 


21 

23 

i.H (Lower) 

1 

Do. 

10 


20 


Special Statistics . — Other statistics will be found in the Appendix ; 
for the results of education amongst the people see supra, sub roc. 
“ Population.” 

The following remarks and tables are taken from the report on the 
sixth division for 1881-82, and give a tolerably complete view of the 
present state of education in the district so far as it comes under the 
Educational Department. They do not, however, include the indigenous 
and unaided schools, which are still numerous. Hence various differ- 
ences in the figures in these and former tables. There has been con- 
siderable progress since the date of that report. 
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Tatle 1 classifies all the schools of the district according to the 
standards of instruction : — 



Institutions for boys. 


Arts 

colleges. 

High 

schools. 

Middle schools. 

Primary schools. 

District. 





English. 

Verna- 

cular. 

English. 

Vernacular. 


c 


no 

3 

o 


cn 

3 

_o 


03 

3 

_o 



X 

3 

3 



X 

3 

o 



3 

40 

3 

X 

3 

DO 

3 

m 



S 

3 

OD 


X 

S 

3 

pH 

3 

? 

PU 

X 

■ £ 

V 

3 

t-H 

3) 

3 

X 

3 

hh 


*34 

3 

pH 

X 

3 

hH 

"34 

3 

Coimbatore. { 

1 

38 

2 

148 

20 

.548 

3 

8 

41 

2 

,000 

479 

9,296 

1 

38 

3 

151 

2S 

666 

6 

13 

74 

3,363 

583 

10,197 


Institutions for girls. 

Noimal 

schools. 

Total. 


High 

schools. 

Middle 

schools. 

Primary schools. 







Districts. 





English. 

Vernacular. 







40 




QQ 


a 






X 



C 


O 


§ 


O 



o 



o 



*•2 






'tH 






•4H 




40 






.'5 


.ti 



•4H 





X 

3* 

W 

Ck 

X 

3h 


3 


34 

"2 

34 


a 


3 

M 

Ps 

►h 

Pi 

M 

(C 


B 

l-H 


c 

s 

hH 


Coimbatore { 





1 

46 

9 

363 



38 

557 

12,485 



•2 

14 

2 

85 

11 

343 



27 

711 

14,897 


Table 2 explains itself ; the ratios differ from those in the table 
entered sub roc. “ Population,” since the latter exhibits the ratio to 
population of the pupils of all schools : — 


District. 

Population. 

Scholars connected with 
the department. 

Proportion of population 
per pupil. 

1880-81. 

1881-82. 

1880-81. 

1881-82. 

Coimbatore 

1,657,690 

12,485 

14,897 

133 

Ill 


In table 3 the educational condition of the population, divided 
according to religions, is compared with that of the preceding year. 
The school-age population, taken roughly at 15 per cent, on the census 
figures of 1881, is incorrect if from 6 to 15 be taken as the school-age, 
and the “ proportion of pupils ” is therefore incorrect ; the error, however, 
being the same for all the classes, the ratios between the pupils of one 
class and those of the others are unaffected. The most noteworthy ratios 

41 
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are those of pupils, both male and female, among Native Christians, 
and of male pupils among Muhammadans : — 



— 


Coimbatore. 


1880-81. 

1881-82. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Europeans 

School-age population 

49 

33 

49 

33 

and 

PupOs under instruction . . 

101 

111 

111 

108 

Eurasians. 

Proportion of pupils 

216-1 

336-4 

226-5 

327-3 

Native 

School-age population 

736 

781 

736 

781 

Chris- 

Pupils under instruction . . 

426 

260 

398 

239 

tians. 

Proportion of pupils 

57-9 

33-3 

,54-2 

30-5 


School-age population 

117,302 

123,649 

117,302 

123,649 

Hindus . . 

Pupils under instruction . . 

10,294 

462 

12,561 

508 


Proportion of pupils 

8-8 

-4 

10-7 

-4 


School-age population 

2,732 

2,946 

2,732 

2,946 


Pupils under instruction . . 

751 


837 

2 


Proportion of pupils 

27-1 


30-6 

•1 


School-age population 

209 

216 

209 

216 

Others 

Pupils under instruction . . 

67 

13 

129 

4 


Proportion of pupils 

a2*i 

6 

61-7 

1-9 


The sex of the pupils is shown in table 4 : — 


District. 

Europeans and 
Eurasians. 

Native Christians. 

Hindus. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 


101 

Ill 

426 

260 

10,294 

462 

.. ^ X881-82 

111 

108 

398 

239 

12,561 

508 


Mohammadans. 

Others. 

Total. 

District. 







Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 


751 


67 

. 13 

11,639 

846 

v/uuuuoiujc ■■(1881-82 

857 

2 

129 

4 

14,036 

861 


The number of pupils studying the different languages was as 
follows ; — 


District. 

English. 

Vernacular. 

Latin. 

Arabic. 

Persian. 

Sanskrit. 

00 

o 

pq 

OD 

3 

CO 

O 

00 

5 

CQ 

(§ 

OD 

o 

CD 

'o 

m 

3 

CO 

O 

pq 

CO 

5 

m 

CO 

3 

Cointhatore{~;; 

2,244 

2,372 

62 

107 

11,538 

13,905 

778 

782 

7 

8 


-• 



•• 

3 

32 



It is to be noted that the schools where Sanskrit and Arabic are 
taught, viz., the indigenous temple and mosque schools, are not taken 
into account in this table. 
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Unkemty Education . — Coimbatore college (second grade) passed 8 
students at the F.A. Examination of 1881-&2, as against none in 1881 
and 11 in 1879-80. 

Secondary Education ; High Schools. — Three high schools were at 
work during 1881-82 ; this includes the newly added high school at 
Udamalpet, but not “ the private school opened in the town of 
Coimbatore by certain graduates towards the close of the year ■” the 
Udamalpet school “ shows steady progress, and the people of the place 
take much interest in it.” 


In the following table the results of the Matriculation and Fifth 
Comparative Examinations are compared with those of the previous 
year : — 


Schools. 

Matriculation. 

Fifth Comparative 
Examination. 

Passed. 

Percentage 
of passed to 
examined. 

Passed. 

Percentage 
of passed to 
examined. 

18-0881 

1881-82. 

1880-81. 

1881-82. 

1880-81. 

00 

CO 

« 

1880-81. 

S3 

CO 

f 

s 

00 

Private schools. 









London Mission, Coimbatore. 


2 


400 


3 


27-3 

Coimbatore College . . 

41 

29 

82 

460 


26 


49'1 

Government school. 









Udamalpet 






7 


63-6 


Middle Schools for boys. — In 1881-82 there were 21 naiddle schools 
in the district. 

In the following table the strength of the schools and the results 
of the examinations are shown in comparison with the figures of the 
previous year under the heads Government, aided and unaided 
schools : — 



Number on 
the rolls. 

Number 
passed Mid- 
dle School. 

Number 
passed Lower 
Fourth 
Comparative. 

Number 
passed Third 
Comparative. 


1880-81. 

1881-82. 

1880-81. 

. 

OD 

CO 

CO 

00 

o 

CO 

00 

1881-82. 

1880-81. 

ci 

00 

00 

CO 

f Government. 

170 

254 

10 

13 

18 

49 



Coimbatore . . < Aided 

312 

353 

49 

64 


51 



( Unaided 


•• 


•• 



.. 

Total .. 

482 

607 

59 

77 

18 

100 


• • 
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Some of the important changes of the year were as follow : — 

The middle department of the Udamalpet school was constituted 
a high school with a fifth class ; 

The Dhdrapuram school bade fair to follow in the wake of TTda- 
malpet ^ ; 

The towns of Erode and Karnr were placed in class B of mofus- 
sil towns in regard to fees ; 

The PoUaehi middle school was hadly attended, and it was 
resolved to make it over to the Coimbatore Local Fund Board ; 

At Satyamangalam, where there had been formerly a Government 
middle school, afterwards abolished for want of success, a 
middle school was started by the London Mission and placed 
under an under-graduate who has passed through the Agricul- 
tural College ; this school is reported to be doing well ; 

In Coimbatore at the beginning of 1882 a new private school, 
complete up to the Matriculation standard, was opened by a 
Kumbakonam graduate. 

The next table shows the results of the Middle School (Upper 
Fourth) and Lower Fourth Examinations for each school : — 



1881. 

1880. 








*3 

1 


'3 


'3 

'O 


Passed. 

X 

ei 


X 


A 

s 

B 







s . 












Schools. 


<n 

■& 

B 


CD 



S 




U 

o 

h 


CD 



SC'S 

'g 




g 

<D 

B 

3 

o 

B 

3 

c3 

■q 

CQ 

U 

a 

o 

CD 

O 

B y 

Ci l* 

'fee’s 

0/ H 

n3 

0) 

X 

X 

I'Si 
§ g 

2 o 



'A 

!zq 

s 

tyj 

H 

Pi 

Pi 

Ph 

P-i 

Class IV, Upper. 
Udamalpet middle 











school 

Government. 

12 

12 

1 

7 

8 

66-6 

11 

10 

90-9 

Erode middle school . . 

Do. .. 

9 

9 

1 

4 

5 

55-5 

Coimbatore college . . 
London Mission high 

Aided . .* 

78 

76 

10 

46 

56 

71-7 

50 

39 

78-0 

school 

Do. 

25 

25 

1 

7 

8 

320 

15 

10 

66-6 

Class 17, Lower. 











Erode middle school , . 
Udamalpet middle 

Government. 

17 

15 

5 

9 

14 

82-3 

9 

6 

66-6 

_ school 

Do. .. 

21 

21 

6 

13 

19 

90-4 

10 

8 

80 

Karflr middle school. 
Dh&iipuram middle 

Do. .. 

14 

13 

2 

6 

8 

57-1 




school 

PoU&chi middle school. 

Do. 

Do. .. 

11 

11 

2 

6 

8 

72-7 

10 

4 

40 

Coimbatore college 
London Mission high 

Aided 

74 

72 

9 

33 

42 

66-7 



•• 

school . , 

Do. 

25 

22 

1 

8 

9 

36-0 

•• 

•• 

•• 


* This school has since become a high school. 
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The following table shows the strength of each school at the close of 
the last three official years : — 


Names of schools. 

On the rolls, 
31st March 
1880. 

On the rolls, 
31st March 
1881. 

On the rolls, 

31 St March 
1882. 

Government schools. 




Udamalpet 

40 

64 

76 

DMripuram 

22 

27 

36 

Karfir 

4 

34 

47 

PoUachi . . 

10 

13 

20 

Erode 

30 

42 

75 

Aided schools. 




Coimbatore college . . . « • • 

221 

225 

231 

London Mission school 

58 

75 

69 

Day school 

•• 

6 

6 

Railway school . . 

•• 

6 

4 

Twelve results schools . . 
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Primari/ Schools . — These schools fall under three heads : — 

(1) Primary schools under superior management ; 

(2) Pure results grants schools ; 

(S') Combined system scliools. 

The particulars for (1) are noted below : — 


Upper primary. 

Lower primary. 

Number on the 
rolls. 

Number passed. 

Number on the 
rolls. 

Number passed. 

1880-81. 

1881-82. 

1880-81. 

1881-82. 

1880-81. 

1881-82. 

1880-81. 

1881-82. 

320 

272 

159 

211 

372 

306 

204 

167 


The numerical decrease in these schools is 0 '«dng to the abolition of 
one class in the Udamalpet school, and one in Dhdrapuram, and the 
migration in the town of Coimbatore of large numbers from the two 
old schools to the one started in January ; hence, though there is a 
decrease in the numbers attending this particular class of schools, there 
is not a decrease in the pupils under instruction. 

The details for (2) are given in the next table, which shows a very 
general advance in every standard beyond the results of the previous 
year ; — 
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Number of pupils presented. 


Standards. 



The following table gives particulars for (3) the combined system 
schools, and shows a large increase in schools, scholars and grants ; — 


i 

1 Circles. 

[ Schools. 

1 Pupils. j 

Grants and stipends. 

1880-81. 

1881-82. 

1880-81. 

1881-82. 

1880-81. 

1881-82. 





j 


R8. A. P. 

RS. A. P. 

South Coimbatore . . 

11 

18 1 

412 

G. 10 

7201 
G. 19 1 

370 2 8 

1,684 6 3 

i North do. 

1 

7 

21 

371 1 

1 

G. 49 ) 

442 5 10 

2,319 12 2 
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Middle Schools for girls - — “The middle education of girls, so far as 
it is recognised by the department, is still in the hands of Roman 
Catholic religious orders, but it is hoped that Mr. Stanes’ school at 
Coimbatore will enter the field in the current year, and present pupils 
for the Middle School Examination.” Only two schools, viz., the 
convent school and day school, educated up to the middle school standard, 
and in these two schools only eight girls were reading for this examina- 
tion ; none of these passed. There was not a single Hindu or Muham- 
madan girl in any middle school class ; all were either Europeans or 
Eurasians. 

The following table gives information regarding the girls’ schools of 
the district ; it is to be remembered that unaided schools are excluded : — 


1881-8-2. 


Nations. 


A 


B 




Q 


e 3 


S 


I 

"I 


I •»» 

' O 




North Coimbatore. | 
South do. 


Total 


( Girls 
' ■ \ Boys 


} 


} 13 { 


63 

89 

7.5 



227 

15 

212 

22 

4 

14 

» , 


40 

7 

33 


100 

57 


. , 

157 

' 

145 

•• 

4 j 

•• 



4 

1 ^ 

2 

63 

189 

132 



384 

27 

367 

22 

8 

i 

14 



44 

9 

35 


a 


1881-82 — (Confinued). 


I*anguage8 

studying. 


North Coimbatore. | 

«<»''' ->» -IS* 

T:“- (b“.‘ 


l’{ 

i •! 


13 ; 


s 

<u 

>• 


178 
, 33 
157 
4 


33.5 

37 


Number 

passed. 


S 

oj 2 

a 

cu-g 
® S 


o 

o 

rd 

o 

CO 

§ § 
£ n 


1880-81. 


a 

a 

!zi 


<3 
I.I 

•V 

a 

53 I a. 

12 ; b 


Number 
passed in 


I « 
iCQ 

aS O 

.s'-s 


S 5 S 
Si X 


14 

12 


1«( 

i‘( 


25.5 

23l 

125 

6 ! 


26 


10 ’ 


3801 

■29 


tJ 

cc 

.§■■§ 

£.S 

^ a 
I « 


14 

5 


19 
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The nationality of the pupils was as under : — 



Europeans 

and 

Eurasians. 

Native 

Christians. 

Hindus. 

Muham- 

madans. 

others. 

Total 

Coimbatore | ‘ ' 

63 1 189 

22 I 8 

132 

14 



384 

44 


The figures are sufficiently startling when compared with the popu- 
lation under the several nationalities, or rather religions. Steps are 
being taken to advance female education in Coimbatore. 

Normal School . — Only 13 men passed as against 20 in the previous 
year. The class for females proved a failure ; of the 6 female students 
only 1 passed the Third-Grade Examination. None but Native 
Christians sought admission ; not a single woman of any caste applied. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

ADMINISTEATION. 


Revenue. — Batablishment. — Village Officers. — Collection System. Judici.u. — Civil Jus- 
tice. — Courts. — Statistics of Suits. — Criminal Justice. — Courts. — Statistics of Cases. 
Police.— History. — Distribution. Jails. — Central and District. — Subsidiary. "Re- 
GisTE.4,TioN. — Officcs. — System. — Statistics. Public Woeks. — Officers. — Buildings. 
Medical Deeartment. Meteorology. Post Office.— Staff. — Statistics. — Money 
Orders. — Savings Banks. Salt. — Sources of Supply. Ecclesiastical. Local 
Funds. — District Board. — Sources of Income. — Receipts and Expenditure. — Communi- 
cations. — Education. — Medical Services. — A'accination. — Sanitation. — Bungalows. — 
Chattrams. — Markets. Sfecial and Local Funds. Mlnicipalities.— Income.— 
Items of E.xpenditure. Abkabi. — Legislative History. — Arrack-farming System.— 
Improved Excise System. — Monopoly Supply and Separate Vend System. — Free 
Supply System. — Toddy. — System.— Statistics for 1882-83. — Arrack, — Toddy. 

REVENUE ADMINISTRATION. 

This is on the same lines as in the rest of the presidency. For com- 
plete lists of establishment, see Appendix. The Collector is local head 
of the department, and is assisted hy a Suh-Collector at Erode, who is 
in charge of the Erode, Dharapuram, Bhavani and Karur taluks ; a Head 
Assistant at Pollaehi, in charge of Polldchi, XJdanialpet, and Falladam 
taluks ; a Deputy Collector at Satyamangalam, in charge of Satyaman- 
galam and Kollegdl taluks ; and usually an Assistant, who is placed in 
charge of the head-quarter taluk. There is also a Deputy Collector in 
charge of the treasury at head-quarters. The Collector is also ex officio 
District Magistrate and President of the Local Fund and Municipal 
Boards ; each of the other officers is a first-class Magistrate, except the 
Assistant when he has not passed his examinations. Each officer, except 
an unpassed Assistant, has also appellate powers over the second and 
third class Magistrates within his divusion. 

Immediately subordinate to the above revenue officers are the various 
taluk officers and establishments. Each Tahsildar, who is also a second- 
class Magistrate, has the usual taluk establishment ; Bhavdni and Kol- 
legfil offices are, however, one gumastah short. The Deputy Tahsildar 
is merely an assistant to the Tahsildar, but darkhast and transfer 
matters he is now allowed to dispose of without reference to the Tahsil- 
dar ; he has also usually second-class powers. There are three Revenue 
Inspectors to each taluk, except in Coimbatore, Erode, and Palladam, 
each of which has four on account of its size and importance. Each of 
these works in his own division under the Tahsildar. The status and 
class of these men will usually bear, and is now in process of receiving, 
improvement. 


42 
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The village establishment is tabulated as follows : — 


Revenue 

villages. 

Village 

Munsiffs. 

IMunsifE- 

Monigars. 

Revenue 

(3&ni) 

Monigars. 

Kamam. 

Tandal- 

gars. 

Taliydris, 

(Kavai- 

gars). 

Toties. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1,457 

« 

•• 

■ 

1,094 

943 

993 

1,317 

(defec- 

tive) 

1,683 

1,857 

(defec- 

tive) 


• The Village Munsiff is only a judicial and police officer, and has 
nothing to do with the revenue imless specially ordered. The revenue 
officer is the S4ni Monigar, who is responsible for the duty of collection 
and remittance. In some small villages the offices of Munsiff and Sanl 
are united as shown in column 3. The Kamams are most important 
officers, having charge of all village accounts except No. 10 (daily col- 
lection account) and No. 12 (remittance account), which, however, they 
usually MTite, as the Monigar is frequently illiterate. It is the Kamam 
who reports on applications for waste land or transfers of puttahs, on 
the heirs of deceased puttahdars, on encroachments on fields, on the use 
or disuse of Govemment water, and the other matters which most con- 
cern the ryot ; in several of these matters the Monigar joins, as he is 
intimately acquainted with the people. The Tandalgars are the village 
assistant collectors to the Monigars, fetching the ryots or taking their 
payments to the Monigar’s office. The Toty is the person who takes 
the remittances from the village to the treasury : the honesty and trust- 
worthiness of these poor people, who are badly paid and hard worked, 
is wonderful ; they carry for many miles, with punctuality and care, 
siuns which would be undreamed of fortunes to them, but in no case is 
the trust abused. They are a sturdy, independent class of people, 
always Panahs, and hold their own in the villages. The Taliydri, who 
is often the Toty, is the village police officer (see Police). 

None of the village officers is paid in cash, but by ancestral assign- 
ments of the assessment on certain fields. The ownership of the lands 
on which the assignments have been made is complicated ; there are 
three possible cases, and the pay of an officer may contain examples of 
all three : (1) in assigning the Government share on certain fields it 
happened sometimes that the laud was waste ; in this case the property 
in the land, as in other grants of waste land, passed to the then village 
officer ; (2) grants were made of land revenue upon fields in the then 
possession of the grantee ; it is obvious here that only the land revenue 
was the subject of the grant, as Government could not grant what was 
not theirs to give. In this case, when there is a change of officers, it is 
obvious that only the assessment on the land is payable to the new 
office-holder. The third case was the grant of the assessment upon fields 
in the possession of others ; here the ryot merely pays the assessment 
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to the office-holder, the property in the land of course remaining with 
the ryot himself. These mdniems have been reeentl}’’ recorded with a 
view to enfranchisement upon the approaching introduction of Mr. 
Felly’s scheme, hy which posts will he graded and paid in cash. 

These offices are all hereditary and are clung to with the utmost 
affection, not so much for the pay, which is poor, but for love of the 
position. In most cases the Monigars and often the Village Munsiff 
are not merely hereditary office-holders, hut hereditary heads of their 
villages, and the ryots look up to and obey their “ Groundans,” as the 
village head is called par excellence, with considerable steadiness even in 
these days of change.^ 

There can be no doubt but that this ancestral position is very im- 
portant ; the plan of money payments will merely give the officers 
decent and settled pay, but does not give any increased hold over the 
officers ; this depends upon the system of control. The best guarantees 
against misconduct are the fear of losing ah ancestral post, the habits of 
loyal obedience to the Sirkar engendered by generations of public service, 
aud the fact that these office-holders are usually the men of best position 
in the village and less liable therefore to betray a trust. The case of 
the Toties is a remarkable instance of integrity based upon hereditary 
trust ; personally they are little better perhaps than others, but, officially, 
great trust may be reposed in them. 

The collection system as recently adopted is somewhat peculiar ; the 
kists (instalments of revenue) are six, from November to April — one- 
eighth, one-eighth, one-fourth, one-fourth, one-eighth, and one-eighth 
respectively. It was the custom that Monigars should send in remit- 
tances at any date or no date in the month, and therefore, until the 
month was over, it was impossible to say that a village was behind- 
hand. When the remittance came, it might, or might not, be equal to 
the demand for the month; nor was there any fixed plan for the issue 
of demand notices upon arrears. The result was very heavy arrears, not 
only from month to month, but after the end of the kist months. The 
taluks are therefore now divided into local circles of villages, dates are 
fixed on which the villages of each circle must send in their remittances, 
which should equal the kist for the month ; lists of ryots in arrears, with 
the amount due by each and demand notices for the Tahsildar’s 


* In a recent case of embezzlement the Monigars sent word round the village that receipts 
were not to he shown to the inspecting officer, who was an influential Tahsildar, aud out 
of 800 receipts only 30 were produced, the most ludicrous excuses being given for non- 
production ; of course, this was merely to obtain a delay ; coercive process was promptly 
issued for the nominal arrears shown in the accounts, since the ryots would not show their 
vouchers, and the amount was “ collected,” the real truth being that the Monigars had 
during the delay borrowed the embezzled amount, entered it in the accounts, and remitted 
it as recent collections. This and similar instances occurred shortly after the famine, 
which had disorganized collection matters to a vast extent ; as shown below, the present, 
system prevents such cases. 
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signature, are sent in icith the remittances, Monigars failing in any 
one item of this duty are promptly dealt with. The result in the 
second year of the system is that monthly collections are prompt and 
equal to about 98 per cent, of the demand ; the ryots save avast amount 
of subsequent trouble, and embezzlement is practically impossible. 

The six kists • are but moderately suited to the district ; the usual 
month for family division of produce is Tei (January-February) ; kambu 
is indeed reaped by November and December, but tliis is the staple food- 
grain and is reserved as such and not sold if possible ; moreover, it takes 
time to put it on the market, and poor prices are realized at first, as 
new kambu is very indigestible.® F'or paying the revenue, the ryots 
look to the pulses sown with kambu, which come in from December 
to February, to cotton, which comes in somewhat later, and to the 
garden crops of tobacco, chillies, &e., which come in from January 
onwards. Hence the ryots would benefit, and much official trouble be 
saved, by fewer kists, omitting especially the first two. 

Even on two-crop wet lands which are of small area, the first crop, 
which is frequently ragi, is used for food, especially by the laborers 
employed in cultivation ; the second crop gives the profit and pays the 
kist. Single-crop wet lands only yield in February. 

JUDICIAL ADMINISTKATIOX. 

Civil Justice. — For some years after this district passed into the 
possession of the British, there were no regular courts of justice estab- 
lished; the Collector disposed of all matters of a judicial nature, whether 
civil or criminal, arising within the district. 

In 1806 a Zillah Court was established at Dhardpuram under Regu- 
lations II and III of 1802, with, however, very limited powers, and 
the judicial powers of the Collector were abolished. A Sadr Amin 
and Mufti Sadr Amin’s Court was at the same time established. The 
Judge of the Zillah Court was assisted by Native Commissioners, and 
appeals lay from it to the Provincial Court at Trichinopoly. These 
Commissioners were empowered to hear suits up to Rs. 80, and were 
remunerated by fees at the rate of 1 anna per rupee on the value of the 
suits filed before them. 

In 1816 the Zillah and Pimdit and Mufti Sadr Amin’s Courts were 
transferred from Dhardpuram to Coimbatore, and they continued up to 


= Formerly there were eight kists, by which only 30 per cent, was demanded up n-j'aist 
January instead of 50 as now ; the Board (Proceedings, No. 1539, dated Stly^’flanuary 
1875) proposed six for Coimbatore on data unknown ; the Collector s opinion |^as asked, 
and he simply reported his acquiescence. I 

’ Cholera, which often begins a.s di.arrhnea, is frequently attributed, and ^ some cases 
distinctly traced, to the use of new, indigestible, iind sHiuetimes raw. graiTiJ esproially of 
the dry cereals ; as stated in the seetiun iqum eholeia, tin almost invariable season for 
cholera in the district is November to February. / 


i 

1 
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1822, when they were abolished and the district included within the 
jurisdiction of the Salem Court. It continued under this court up to 
1826. In 1827 a court styled “The Auxiliary Court,” presided over 
hy an “ Assistant Judge,” was established under Ilegulations I and II 
of 1827, as also a Sadr Amin’s Court, the Assistant Judge having the 
same civil powers as the Zillah Judge. The regular appeals from the 
original decisions of the Assi.stant Judge lay, in suits up to Es. 1,000, 
to the Zillah Court at Salem, and in suits above 1,000 rupees to the 
Provincial Court at Trichiuopoly. 

The Sadr Amin assisted the J udge in disposing of appeals referred to 
him from the decrees of the Munsilfs. 

The “ Commissioners’ Courts” were abolished by Kegulation VI of 
1816, and “ Munsiffs’ Courts ” were established in their stead at Coim- 
batore, Udamalpet, and Cheyur. 

About 1823 the Zillah Court at Seringapatam having been abolished, 
Kollegiil with one IMunsitf was added to the Coimbatore district. 

In 1840 a Munsiff’s Court was established at Ootaeamund, the civil 
administration of which was till then conducted by a Military “ Court 
of Eequests.” 

In 1 843, when Act VII of 1843 was introduced, Bhavani and Karur, 
which till then had been subject to the Zillah Court of Salem, were 
transferred to this district with a Munsiff’s Court at each station, making 
in all seven Munsiffs’ Courts, viz., Coimbatore, Udamalpet, Cheybr, 
Kollegal, Ootaeamund, Karur, and Bhavani. 

In 1806 the Bhavani and Cheyur Courts were abolished, and, in 
their stead, one comt was established at Erode. 

By Act VII of 1843 the “■ Auxiliary Court” was abolished and a 
“ Civil and Sessions Court” was established in its stead, as were also a 
Principal Sadr Amin’s and Mufti Sadr Amin’s Court in addition to the 
already existing Sadi’ Amin’s Court, which was thenceforward styled the 
“ Hindu Sadr Amin’s Court.” The Principal Sadr Amin’s jurisdiction 
extended over suits up to Es. 10,000 in value, and that of the other 
courts up to Es, 2,500. 

About 1 847 the “ Hindu Sadr Amin’s Court ” was abolished, in 1862 
that of the Mufti Sadr Amin, and in 1863 that of the Principal Sadr 
Amin. 

A temporary Principal Sadr Amin’s Court was established in 1864 
for the purpose of clearing off arrears which had accumulated, and this 
again was abolished in 1865. 

Another similar court was established at Kar6r in January 1873, 
and was in turn abolished in 1874. 

The Principal Sadr Amin, whose court was abolished in 1863, had 
criminal powers up to two years’ imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 200, 
and the “Mufti” and “Ilindn Sadr Amin” could dispose of cases 
punishable with six mnntb.s’ imprisonment. The Munsiff’s Court at 
Ootaeamund was abolished in 1855, and a Principal Sadr Amin’s Court 
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was established iu its stead. This was again converted into a Sub- 
ordinate Judge’s Court in 1858. 

The latter court continued up to 1863, the Sessions Judge of Coim- 
batore holding sessions there when necessary. 

In 1863 the Sub-Court was abolished, and a “ Civil and Sessions 
Court ” was established in its stead. 

In 1868 the Nilgiris were constituted into a separate district and 
placed under a Judicial Commissioner. They were again included, for 
judicial purposes only, in the Coimbatore district by Act II of 1881, 
and placed under a District Magistrate, who was constituted an additional 
Sessions Judge with power to try all offences not punishable with death 
or transportation for life. A Subordinate J udge was at the same time 
established with jurisdiction over the iNilgiri district, and with power 
to try small causes up to Rs. 500. The Sub-Magistrate of Gudalur 
was also specially invested with the powers of a District Munsiff. In 
1873 the Civil and Sessions Court, established under Act VII of 1843, 
underwent a change in designation, and is now called the District and 
Sessions Court. 

At present the ordinary Civil Courts in this district are of three 
grades : (1) Village Munsiff’s Court, (2) District Munsiff’s Court, (31 
the District and Sessions Court. 

Village Mumiffn’ Courts . — These are petty courts presided over 
officers called Village Munsiffs. There are 1,253 Village Munsiffs, of 
whom, on an average of five years (1878-82), 208 exercise civil jurisdic- 
tion, trying an average aggregate of 2,420 suits per annum ; for 1882 
there were 2,927, Village Munsiffs are appointed by the Collector, and 
were empowered by Regulation VI of 1816 to hear, try, and determine 
such suits as might be brought before them for the recovery of sums of 
money and other kinds of personal property, the amount or value of 
which should not exceed Rs. 10 ; but they were prohibited from taking 
cognizance of any suit for damages on account of personal injury and the 
like, or of suits in which they or their servants or dependents were 
personally interested, or in which the defendants were not actually 
resident within the limits of their jurisdiction. Madras Act IV of 1883 
has raised the suit value to Rs. 20 and has otherwise affected the 
Village Munsiff’s jurisdiction and procedure. As arbitrators they can 
determine suits up to a value of Rs. 200. Few of the Village Mimsiffs 
in this district at present exercise their civil jurisdiction. 

District Munsiffs’ Courts . — These were constituted under Regulation 
VI of 1816, the nomination resting with the Zillah Judge, subject, 
however, to confirmation by the Provincial Court. Appointments to 
this post now rest with the High Court. 

There are at present five regular District Munsiffs in this district, 
viz., at Coimbatore, D damalpet. Erode, Karur and Kollegal, besides the 
Gudalur Sub-Magistrate and District Munsiff. 

In 1862 the salaries of District Munsiffs were fixed as follows : — 
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first class .at Es. 300, second class at Es. 250, third class at Es. 200. 
The MunsifE at the first station is of the first class, at the third and fifth 
of the second class, the others are third class. 

The District Munsiff of Coimbatore has jnrisdiction in the taluks of 
Coimbatore and Palladam south of the Mailras Eailway ; of Ddamal- 
pet iu that taluk, Pollachi, and the western third of Dharapuram ; of 
Erode in that taluk, Bhavdni, the greater part of Satyamangalam, and 
in Palladam north of the railway ; of Karur in that taluk and the 
eastern two-thirds of Dharapuram ; of Kollegal in that taluk and in 
the north-western portion of Satyamangalam. 

All the courts have the same fixed establishments, consisting of 
nine gumastahs or clerks, of whom the head gumastah gets Es. 20 per 
mensem, the second Es. 14, the third and fourth Es. 11, and the rest 
Es. 10 each. There are also two peons on Es. 5 each and a masdlchi 
on Es. 4. 

District Munsifis have small-cause powers (without appeal) in suits 
up to Es. 50, and by Act III of 1873 they were invested with power 
to hear and dispose of suits up to Es. 2,500 in value. 

In regular suits before them, all decrees passed by them in contested 
suits and certain orders passed by them in execution are open' to appeal 
before the District Court. They are expected to pass twenty decrees 
per mensem in contested regular suits, exclusive of the number they 
may pass in small cause and other suits. 

District Court . — This is the principal court of the district. To it 
lie the appeals from the decisions and orders of the District Munsilfs 
and from certain judicial decisions passed by the Collector and 
his Assistants, and it has original jurisdiction in all suits brought for 
the recovery of real and personal property of a greater value than 
Es. 2,500. 

It has also the power to withdraw original suits from the file of 
subordinate courts and try them itself, or refer them to other sub- 
ordinate courts competent to hear them. 

There is no Sub- Judge in the district proper, but only on the 
Nilgiris. 

The Collector and his Assistants in independent charge have also 
judicial functions under certain Acts, viz. : — 

1. Act XII of 1816, which relates to — 

{a) Claims to lands or crops, the validity of which depends on 
the determination of an uncertain or disputed boundary 
or land mark ; and 

{b) Disputes regarding the occupancy, cultivation, and irriga- 
tion of land which may arise between zemindars and their 
ryots. 

2. Act IX of 1822, relating to malversation on the part of public 

servants in revenue matters. 

Prosecutions under this Eegulation are rare now, offenders being 
generally tried under the Penal Code. 
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3. Act VI of 1831, which relates to the possession of, or succession 

to, hereditary village offices, and the emoluments pertaining 
thereto. 

4. Act VIII of 1865 (Rent Recovery Act).'* 

The following tables are illustrative of the nature of the district 
suits and other matters ; they have been extracted from the various 
reports of the High Court. 


Suits filed during five years in the Begular Courts. 


Court. 

O 

S 

Ordinarj'. 

Small Cause. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

District Court 

1 

17 

18 

20 

14 

16 






Dist. Munsiifs^ Courts. 

5 

3,187 

3,44.5 

3,436 

3,302 

3,212 

1,.551 

1,584 

1,515 

1,031 

1,452 

Revenue Courts 


90 

32 

32 

28 

51 



■■ 



Total . . 


3,294 

3,495 

.3,488 

3,404 

3,279 

1,551 

1,584 

1,515 

1,631 

1,452 


Note . — Of these suits l,.o29 ordinary and all small caa.se suits ■were for money, and 1,683 wore title and 
other suits; 31 'OS’ per cent, of the ordinary suits wore contested as agaimst a iJresidcney average of 
38'08, and 23‘12 of the small causes against 22-2.5. The Nflgiri l8ul>-./udge’s Court is e.-ccluded. 


The next table shows civil appeals in the District Court for five years, 
including remanded appeals : 


1878 

• . 

• . 


a , 


147 

1879 

• « 

• • 


• • 


171 

1880 

. « 

• • 


. • 


185 

1881 

, . 

. . 


. . 

• • 

207 

1882 


, , 



, , 

204 


In table No. 3 are entered suits filed in 1882, classified according to 
value. 


Value. 

Number. 

Pen entage to 
total filed. 

Presidency 
percentage to 
total filed. 

Below 10 .. 

3,038 

38-65 

12-51 

10 to 50 

1,792 

22-79 

46-70 

50 to 100 

1,269 

16-26 

17-47 

100 to 500 

1,483 

18-86 

19-22 

500 to 1,000 

160 

2-02 

2-15 

1,000 to 2,500 

66 

•82 

•29 

2,500 to 5,000 

18 

•21 

•10 

5,000 to 10,000 

3 

•03 

•08 

Above 10,000 

2 

•02 


Not capable of valuation 

28 

•34 

■43 

Total .. 

7,859 

100 

100 


‘ The above was written by Mr. Rice in 1873 ; with a few alterations and additions 
it has been adopted for this suuiual. 
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The Coimbatore figures include 2,742 suits in Village MunsifCs 
Courts, all below Rs. 10 ; it is not clear whether the presidency figiu-es 
include similar suits. 

The following table shows suits, other than revenue suits, compared 
with population, or the litigiousness of the people : — 


- — - 


IS8 



Average of five 
187S-82. 

years. 

Pupula- 

tion. 

Suits. 

Popula- 
tion pel 
suit. 

Suits 

per 

appeal. 

Suits. 

Popula- 

tion 

per suit. 

Suits 

per 

appeal. 

District 

1,657,000 

5,117 

Sli 

16-72 

4,880 

340 

18-2 

Presidency, f^xclu- 








sire of Madras . . 

29,419,747 

117,871 

199 

9-72 

161,002 

182 

10-7 


The district on an average contributes 3 per cent, of the civil work 
of the presidency, the population being 5-03 per cent. 


43 
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Table 5 shows the nature of the suits for 1882. 



s 
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Tatles 3, 4, and 5 seem to show that the population of Coimbatore 
is neither litigious, rich, nor commercial ; that it does not borrow very 
much money or in large sums, or much beyond its means, and that 
much of its borroiving is of very petty sums by one ryot from another 
upon mere verbal agreements. 

The receipts and charges for 1882 were Rs. 1,15,882 and Es. 87,220 
respectively ; process receipts and charges were Rs. 26,240 and Rs. 
19,136. 

Criminal Justice. — The criminal courts in this district are of five 
grades, viz. ; — (1) the courts of the Village Magistrates, (2) the courts 
of Subordinate Magistrates of the third class, (3) the courts of Subordi- 
nate Magistrates of the second class, (4) the courts of Subordinate 
Magistrates of the first class or full-power Magistrates, (5) the Court of 
Session. 

Village' Magistrates are empowered to take cognizance of petty 
thefts where the value of the property stolen does not exceed one rupee, 
assaults, and abusive language. 

They have power to lodge a culprit in the village choultry for twelve 
hours, or to put him, if he is a low-caste man, in the stocks for six 
hours. Their chief use is, however, in assisting in the detection of 
crime. 

Subordinate Magistrates of the second and third classes exercise the 
powers entrusted to them under the Criminal Prooedm-e Code. 

In this district at present all the Tahsildars and Deputy Tahsildars 
are invested with second-class powers, which they exercise concurrently 
with their revenue functions in their respective taluks. 

Taluk Sheristadars are, as a rule, invested with second-class powers, 
which they exercise only when the Tahsildar is absent from head-quar- 
ters, or in emergent cases. They are also Presidents of the Bench of 
Magistrates in Coimbatore, Erode and Karur Municipalities ; these are 
Honorary Magistrates exercising collectively third-class powers within 
municipal limits. There is always a Sub-Magistrate of the second class 
in charge of the Coimbatore town. The Magistrates of the first class 
are — 

(a) The Magistrate of the District. 

(b) The Joint Magistrate, who is always the Sub-Collector. 

(c) The Head Assistant Magistrate, who is always the Head 

Assistant to the Collector. 

(d) Such Assistant or Deputy Magistrates as have passed the 

prescribed tests and have been invested ■with first-class 
powers. 

The jurisdiction of the Magistrate of the district extends over every 
part of the district. 

The other Magistrates of this grade are ordinarily placed each in 
charge of a division of the district, and within such division exercise all 
the powers of the District Magistrate. 
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The Court of Session tries only cases committed to it by the Magis- 
tracy. To it lie appeals from sentences passed by Alagistrates of the 
first class, and from the sentences of the Sessions Court an appeal lies 
to the High Court. A session is held on the first Monday in every 
month, and a special session immediately before the annual recess. 

The following table gives some particulars as to cases compared with 
population ; cases before Village Magistrates are excluded : — 




-t 1 1 









O 

O 

c 

pi.^; 



Appeals. 














r- -2 





Year. 

Total 

cases. 


"a "rf 

c ^ 

*■^-5 

C 



^-'1 ■ 



g g O g 

1 s as 

■ 53 S'x P 

t- o o 

pi 

P o 
p- ^ 

o ? 

Cu 

age 

5 

X ^ 

Hi — ^ 

X ^ 

6 

* g S. t’ 

S 

1881 

.5,83.3 

4-03 

5'63 

■M 

203 


40-5 



Considering that there are three Municipalities whifrh supply a great 
number of petty charges of nuisance, the ratio of eases to population is 
very satisfactory. The Bench Magistrates disposed of 1,044 out of 5,833 
cases ; these were principally municipal cases of nuisance, with petty 
assaults and so forth, occurring within municipal limits. Magistrates 
of the second and third class disposed of 4,596, the other Magistrates of 
129 and the Sessions Court of 64 cases. 

The nature of the cases will be seen by Appendix No. 15. Grime is 
not rife in this district ; house-breaking, ordinary theft and rioting are 
the chief offences ; the rioting is seldom serious except when the right 
and left hand factions fall out, or rival classes of Goundans dispute 
about temple matters. Daooity and robbery used to be prevalent, but 
have of late died out to a great extent. 

POLICK. 

From a report in 1805 by the Collector (Mr. Garrow) and from 
other sources, such as Buchanan, it is gathered that on the decay of 
the Vijayanagar empire a number of poligars came into being; these 
assumed judicial powers both civil and criminal, extending to those of 
life and death. These poligars were predatory chieftains, under whom 
were head kivalgars, and imder these in tui-n the village kdvalgars, 
who acted as police or plunderers as occasion or their master’s command 
might serve. When Mysore extended its rule over the district, a 
powerful military police was established, both to keep the peace and 
to overawe the poligars ; these kandachar peons numbered between 10 
and 15,000 men in the taluks north of the Ndyil, and were partly 
employed in garrisoning forts under killadars, partly in police stations 
under hoblidars at various centres. This was really a rampant military 
despotism in which robbers might have been overawed, but the people 
were subject to the caprices and exactions of those wlio held the sword. 
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This instrument, which Haidar found ready to his hand, he developed ; 
his police system was one of terrorism, and while he did not prevent 
plunder which eventually supplied his own coffers, his vigilance against 
crime or offences, real or supposed, was unremitting, and punishments 
heavy and prompt through his numerous officers. As will be seen 
in Wilks, Haidar added the post otfiee to his police system, using its 
officials not as mere carriers, but as officers of an intelligence depart- 
ment, who penetrated the secrets even of households, especially of the' 
wealthy, and transmitted their information direct to Haidar. In 
Tipii’s time this system became relaxed, and for some years before 
its acquisition by the British the district was neglected ; it also seems 
that the rent-free lands by which the village police were paid were 
resumed ; hence the greatest oppression and license by the uncontrolled 
and unpaid revenue servants, and the starting up of rebels and robbers 
all over the country. This was promptly checked upon the British 
assumption, but no system had in 1806 been adopted, and the force was 
unable fully to cope with crime. The only police were the revenue 
servants, vu., the tahsildars, monigars, kandachar peons, and tali- 
yaris ; and as the revenue work gave them much greater advantages, 
police work was naturally neglected, and in many villages the people 
had recoiuse to private lidvalgars, who, under the system ■which still 
appears to obtain in the Kallar country, preserved their own rillages 
from depredation, and, in case of crime, either detected the offender, 
recovered the property, or made good the loss. The “ kuditaliyari,’^ 
or privately-paid village watchman, is still an institution in Coimba- 
tore ; he is frequently a Kora van, and his office seems to be hereditary 
and paid by grain contributions. 

In the to\vns the system of night patrols was adopted, the town 
being divided into wards, each of which furnished men who not only 
did police duty by day and night, but kept the streets clean of dirt, 
and conserved the avenues. These men appear to be the revenue 
toties, who, however, in the villages are public servants, and, though 
Pariahs, will on no account act as scavengers, though their relations 
possibly may. 

Shortly after Mr. Harrow’s letter the judicial regulations were 
introduced, by which the old village police system was done away with, 
and the thana or station system introduced, the Zillah Judge, a mere 
court officer, being placed at the head of it. The so-called police were, 
however, mere parties of men of more or less intelligence and unserupu - 
lousness, and being entirely outside the village and revenue system, 
and totally disconnected from the only jiersons who had real authority 
and information, were either useless or mischievous, while there was an 
awkward division and clashing of authority. In 1816 [ride Regulation 
IX of 1816) the then natural system was reverted to; Collectors with 
their tahsildars and village munsiffs became the magistracy, and police 
executive functions were ex officio vested in them, the village taliyaris 
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being the rank and file of the force. The taliyslris, however, who were 
the backbone of this system, were never properly paid ; in the original 
settlement allowances were granted for revenue servants, but not for 
the police duties of the taliyaris, whose maniem lands, it will be remem- 
bered, had been resumed by Tipu. They were consequently umvilling 
to work, though they were liable to punishment if they failed to detect 
crimes which occurred in their respective villages. They were paid 
by fees, which they collected from the villagers under the well-known 
kaval system. Several attempts were made by District Magistrates 
to get their position bettered, but with no avail ; though wmste lands 
were in 1844 assigned as taliyari inams, they, being immemorial waste, 
were of poor quality, and required capital for their development. In 
some eases the revenue on certain puttah lands was assigned, but in 
most cases they were waste lands and remained waste, so that the 
taliyaris being almost without pay, it was not to be wondered at “ that 
in no district has crime been more rife and detection less successful ” 
(1846). Money payments were sanctioned in 1862 and the inam lands 
resumed, but again cash payments were withdrawn and the inams 
restored. Under the influence of high prices and extension of cultiva- 
tion, the lands have now a small value in most eases, but the taliyari is 
still miserably off. As the district developed, the duties of the superior 
revenue officers became more and more varied and burdensome, so that 
the need of a semi-distinct, organized force, both for prevention and 
detection, became evident; hence in 1859 Sir William Robinson’s 
police system of a 5 '?<a.s/-military force, divested of all judicial functions 
and confined to police duties alone, was introduced into the district. 
This is too well known to need description ; it need merely be said that 
though separated from the magisterial system, its working is to a 
certain extent supervised by the magistrates, while in its detective 
capacity it is in intimate connection with the ancient village police 
officers. For police purposes the Nilgiris and Wynaad are attached to 
the Coimbatore district ; allowance has to be made for tliis in statistical 
matters. The police head-quarters are at Coimbatore ; the talirks of 
Coimbatore, Palladam, Pollachi, and Udamalpet, with the Nilgiris, &c., 
are under the immediate charge of the Superintendent, who has also, of 
course, the chief authority over the whole district. The remaining 
taluks are in charge of the Assistant Superintendent, who is also a 
European officer with head-quarters at Erode. The head-quarters of 
the Deputy Inspector-General of this range are also at Coimbatore. 

The total police force of the district, exclusive of the Nilgiris, on 
the Slst March 1884 was as follows ; — 
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Division. 

Place. 

Inspector. 

o 

ae 

ri 

S 

W 

Cliief Constable. 

Head Constables. 

Constables. 

Total. 

First grade. 

Second grade. 

'Third grade. 

FolU’th grade. 

Fir.st class. 

75 

n 

g 

Third class. 

A. 

Head-quarter Office, Coim- 

3 



2 

2 

3 

1 

3 


1 

15 


batoro. 













Sub-division Office, Erode. 

- 

.. 


I 

.. 

I 


1 



3 


Head-quarter School 

2 



1 

2 


1 

6 

1 

54 

67 

I. 

Jail Guard 

•• 


1 


2 

3 

6 

12 

16 

67 

97 

A. 

Reserve . . ■ • 

1 



I 

3 

2 

4 

43 

39 

3 

96 

B. Tn. 

Coimbatore • . 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

11 

12 

18 

47 

B-I. 

Coimbatore taluk . . 

1 

.. 



3 

1 

5 

13 

12 

17 

52 

B-II. 

Mettupilaiyam 

1 

• • 


•• 

1 


2 

8 

5 

8 

25 

D. 

Udamalpet . . 

•• 

1 

•* 


1 

2 

1 

7 

9 

13 

34 

E. 

Pollichi 

1 



•. 


3 

1 

17 

6 

18 

45 

F-I, 

Palladam . . 




1 


• . 

2 

11 

11 

14 

39 

F-II. 

Avandshi . . 

1 

.. 


1 


1 

1 

6 

7 

9 

26 

G. 

Bhavdni 

1 

.. 

.. 


1 

1 

5 

13 

13 

8 

42 

H. 

Erode 

1 



2 

.. 

3 

4 

17 

20 

24 

74 

K. 

Kardr 

1 

.. 


1 

3 

1 

4 

14 

17 

17 

58 

L. 

Kollegdl 

1 


• • 


1 

3 

3 

23 

21 

23 

75 

M. 

Dhdrdpuram 

1 

• • 


•• 

1 

2 

5 

16 

12 

21 

58 

N-I. 

Satyamangalam . . 

1 



•• 

2 


2 

19 

18 

17 

59 

N-II. 

Tdlavddi 

1 



1 


1 

2 

10 

10 

12 

37 


Total .. 

18 

1 

2 

12 

23 

28 

oO 

2.10 228 

i 

334 

946 


A list of all police stations, and a table containing details relating 
to executive police, will be found in the Appendix. 

Omitting jail guards, treasury guards, and office orderlies, the 
proportion of police to population, excluding the Nilgiris, is 1 in 2,000 ; 
there is 1 constable for every 8 suri'eyed square miles. In the Appendix 
will also be found statistics of crimes and otfences, which may be con- 
sulted for further information as to police duties and work. 

CENTRAL AND DISTRICT JAIL.^ 

The central jail was commenced in 1862, was partially occupied in 
1865, and was completed in 1868. The establishment was entertained 


» Communicated by H. Grimes, Esq., then Superintendent of the Central Jail (1883). 
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in 1866, during which year the Superintendent and all subordinate 
officers were appointed. 

The jail is situated on a plain to the north of the cantonment and 
to the north-east of the town of Coimbatore. The country about the 
jail is cultivated ; the land attached to the jail, about 175 acres exclusive 
of that on which it stands, is only slightly cultivated owing to the 
poorness of the soil and the great want of water. 

The jail is not built on the standard plan. It contains twelve 
compartments on yards radiating to the outer walls from the central 
tower, the hospitals and quarantine wards being in separate enclosures 
abutting from the outer wall on the north-west side, and the district 
jail buildings in another enclosure on the opposite or south-east side. 
Immediately to the east of this is another large enclosure which is to 
contain the close prison This prison is now under construction ; it is to 
accommodate ninety-six prisoners, each in a separate cell. There will be 
six blocks of cells radiating from a centre, each block to contain sixteen 
cells ; in the enelosiu-e there will be a warders’ lodge, store-room, bath, 
&c. The whole prison — outer walls, &c.— is being built of pise ; the 
cells will be roofed with arches of brick- work, and, with the exception 
of the door and windows to the warders’ lodge and close to the store- 
room, there will be no wood-work in the whole building. The accom- 
modation in the central jail consists of seven blocks of wards and 
cells, with workshops, kitchens, and other small buildings. The adult 
males are separate from the females, juveniles, and debtors ; there 
is a block of twenty cells for punishments. The capacity of the jail, 
including the close prison, is for 1,324 prisoners, viz., 1,228 males, 
52 females, 22 juveniles, and 22 debtors, exclusive of the district 
jail, the capacity for which is 180 prisoners, together with hospital 
accommodation for 36 patients. The total capacity of the two jails is 
for 1,540 prisoners. 

Prisoners are received from various districts in the presidency, viz., 
Cuddapah, North and South Arcot, Trichinopoly, Madura, Tinnevelly, 
and Malabar ; there are also a number of Burmese and one Chinaman, 
all under sentences of transportation for life. 

The prisoners are employed extramurally on the jail farm and 
gardens, and intramurally on manufactures. The labor on the farm 
and gardens can hardly be called extramural, as the whole of the land 
attached to the jail is enclosed by a wall twelve feet in height. Bond 
fide extramural labor is in my opinion W’ork on the road outside the 
jail precincts. 

The jaU farm has not been successful owing to the want of a proper 
person to superintend it ; also to the excessive poorness of the soil and 
an insufficiency of water, although there are some twenty wells in various 
parts of it. The vegetable gardens comprise about twenty-five acres, 
and supply vegetables to the prisoners all the year. The prisoners are 
supervised in the farm and gardens by one European and three native 
warders. They work in gangs, varying in numbers ; each gang is 
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separately in charge of overseers and maistries, who are themselves 
convicts. 

Manufactures were carried on to a large extent intramurally up 
to 1882, since when they have been discontinued under the order of 
the Government of India : they consisted of cotton cloth and cumhly 
weaving, boot and sandal making for the Police Department, cotton 
carpets, cotton and wool spinning, coir mat and rope making, carpentry, 
sawing timber by hand and machinery, masonry work, smiths’ work, 
basket and chair making, and numerous miscellaneous works. In 1875 
a large quantity of weaving machinery, consisting of power looms, 
warping, winding, and bobbin machines, were transferred from the 
Penitentiary in Madras ; the looms, instead of being worked by steam- 
power, are worked by cranks and treadmill. 

At the time of writing, with the exception of carpentry, all manufac- 
tures have ceased. The prisoners do all the menial work of the jail, 
viz., cooking, scavengering, washing clothes, grinding grain (this is 
done by the females) ; they are also employed, when required, in making 
the cloth for their own clothing, also cumblies and sleeping mats. 

The health of the prisoners has been generally good ; it has been 
exceptionally so during the past year, 1883. From 1866 to 1877 there 
had been only 3 cases of cholera ; 1 was fatal. In 1877, the year of 
the famine, when the jail was excessively overcrowded, cholera broke 
out ^and carried off 45 prisoners, but the death-rate under this head was 
comparatively small to that under other heads. The total mortality in 
both jails was 638 during the year; the average daily strength was 
nearly 2,000. 

In 1873 there was a good deal of sickness, principally dysentery ; 
this sickness was attributed to excessive punishment by restriction of 
diet, but whether such was the case has never been proved. 

In 1882 there was a very sharp epidemic of cliolera, which carried off 

19 prisoners; this was an extraordinary epidemic, as cholera was not 
prevalent in the neighbourhood of the jail : the first prisoner attacked 
had also been in jail some years. The most prevalent ailments amongst 
the prisoners are diarrhoea, dysentery, anaemia and Guinea-worm. 

The diet consists of ragi and cholam on alternate days, except Wed- 
nesday and Sunday evening, when rice is issued ; 5 ounces of meat 
without bone is issued three days a week ; fresh fish can be substituted 
for meat on one day. Vegetables and ingredients for making curry are 
issued daily. The amount of ragi or cholam for each male prisoner is 
24 ounces, and 26 ounces of rice ; the women and juvenile prisoners get 

20 ounces of grain and 4 ounces of meat. 

Each prisoner gets a full meal at 11 a.m. and 5-30 p.m. with a 
chatty of ragi or cholam early in the morning before going to work. 
The health of the prisoners is in no way deleteriously affected by their 
food or labor. As a rule, all prisoners improve in their general 
appearance after they have been imprisoned some little time, in the 
central jail especially ; but in the district jail, which only contains the 
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prisoners of the district sentenced to a year and under, they do not 
improve in health so rapidly ; they come in a half-starved emaciated 
state, and, owing to their short sentences, they have not time to benefit 
much on the good scale of diet allowance. 

SUBSIDIARY JAILS. 

There are sixteen subsidiary jails, information regarding which is 
tabulated as follows : — 


Number. 

Subsidiary jails. 

Tahsildar 
or Deputy 
Tahsildar’s 
head- 
quarters. 

Number 

of 

wards. 

Number 
the jail 
willhold. 

Remarks. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

Coimbatore 

Tahsildar . . 

3 

1 

24 

2 

Numbers 3, 5, 6, 7, 15 are 

2 

Mettupilaiyam . . 

Dy. Tahdr. 

2 

2 

14 

6 

excellent sub -jails of the 

3 

Palladam . . 

Tahsildar. . 

2 

2 

12 

6 

standard pattern. No. 1 is a 

4 

Aranashi 

Dy. Tahdr. 

2 

2 

12 

6 

fairly good jail and comfort- 

5 

Polldchi . . 

Tahsildar. . 

2 

2 

12 

6 

able for prisoners. No. 9 is 

6 

Udamalpet 

Do. .. 

2 

2 

12 

6 

an excellent jail, but very 

7 

Erode 

Do. .. 

4 

2 

18 

9 

badly situated within and 

8 

Perundurai 

Dy. Tahdr. 

2 

1 

9 

6 

in full yiew of the Tabsil- 

9 

Bhavdni , . 

Tahsildar. . 

3 

2 

13 

9 

dar’s cutcherry and trea- 

10 

Kollegdl 

Do. .. 

2 

2 

9 

8 

sury. No. 13 is also good 

11 

Satyamangalam . . 

Do. 

2 

2 

8 

8 

and better situated than 

12 

T51av4di 

Dy. Tahdr. 

I 

1 

8 

4 

No. 9. 

13 

Kardr 

Tahsildar . . 

2 

2 

16 

8 


14 

Aravakurohi 

Dy. Tahdr. 

I 


4 



15 

Dhdrdpuram 

Tahsildar. . 

2 

2 

12 

6 


16 

Kdngyam 

Dy. Tahdr. 

2 

2 

5 

5 



REGISTRATION. 

The law relating to the registration of deeds was originally passed as 
Act XVI of 1864 ; this was modified by subsequent Acts, and finally a 
new Act (III of 1877) repealed all former statutes. The district is under 
a Registrar, whose head-quarters are at Coimbatore, and who acts as Sub- 
Registrar for the head-quarter division, with fifteen Sub-Registrars. Till 
lately Sheristadars and Sub- Magistrates were usually the Sub-Registrars, 
but now in every office a special Sub-Registrar has been appointed, 
usually a B.A. or F.A. There is a Sub-Registrar at the head-quarters 
of every Tahsildar and Deputy Tahsildar. 

The offices are often incommodious, being located in side rooms or 
verandahs of the various public offices, themselves not always commodi- 
ous. With the large balances now in hand, it is intended to provide 
good and safe accommodation for this important branch of administra- 
tion ; plans are under preparation, sites have been selected, and in one 
or two cases the offices have been built. 

All registered documents are copied Consecutively into the appro- 
priate books, from which are compiled the all-important indexes, which 
enable transactions in given lands to be traced by means of the names 
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of the parties and of the village. There are, however, no field registers 
in which every transaction affecting a field is noted up against that 
field in such way that intending buyers or mortgagees can know the 
exact title to, or encumbrances on, a given field by a mere glance at the 
register ; this could easily be effected in this district, as in others, since 
the survey field is a specific unit of area and revenue, and the printed 
registers of the new survey are available. 

The following table shows the progress of registration from 1866-67 
compared with the average presidency rates. The great increase from 
1877-78 is the principal feature of this table; this, as shown by tbe fact 
that registrations are steadily increasing, is chiefly due to the enactment 
in Act III of 1877 rendering certain classes of document invalid unless 
registered (compulsorily registrable), and also giving precedence to a 
registered over a non-registered document even in tbe case of optionally 
registrable documents (r/fifeespecially table II infra). The registrations 
for 1881-82 are just three times those for 1875-76. Book I contains 
the transactions for immovable property ; Book IV those for movables. 


Years. 

Book I, 
Immov- 
able 
pro- 
perty. 

Book IV 
Movable 
property 

Total. 

Increase or decrease. 

Presidency 
increase 
per cent. 

Number of 
registra- 
tions. 

Bate per 
cent. 

1866-07 




4,794 





1867-68 


4, .562 

367 

4,929 

+ 135 

+ 

2-7 

8 

1868-69 


5,381 

354 

5,725 

+ 806 

+ 

14 

9 

1869-70 


5,487 

374 

5,861 

+ 126 

+ 

2T 

12 

1870-71 


5,613 

287 

5,900 

+ 39 


■6 

11 

1871-72 


5,524 

198 

5,722 

- 178 

- 

3 

4 

1872-73 


6,382 

208 

6,590 

+ 868 

+ 

15 

23 

1873-71 


6,858 

171 

7,029 

+ 439 

+ 

7 

9 

187-1-70 


7,420 

169 

7,589 

+ 560 

+ 

8 

3 

187.5-76 


8,025 

220 

8,245 

-i- 656 

+ 

9 

11-5 

1876-77 


9,049 

235 

9,284 

+ 1,039 

+ 

12 

5-7 

1877-78 


12,6.38 

219 

12,857 

+ 3,573 

+ 

38-4 

15-2 

1878-79 


12,682 

270 

12,952 

95 

+ 

7 

18-8 

1879-80 


16,735 

624 

17,3.59 

+ 4,407 

+ 

34 02 

. , 

1880-81 


21,340 

891 

22,231 

+ 4,872 

+ 

28 


1881-82 


23,813 

1,117 

24,930 

+ 2,799 

+ 

11-2 


1882-83 


24,765 

1,168 

25,933 

1,003 

+ 

2-02 



A further comparison is made in the next table, in which the figures 
are given quinquenniaUy with average and percentage increase for each 
period. 


Periods. 

Total Book I. 

Total Book 
IV. 

Grand Total . 

Average per year. 

Total 

in* 

crease. 

Average 

annual 

increase. 

Increase per 
cent, per 
quinquen- 
nium. 

Book I 

Book 

IV. 

Total. 

1867-68 to 1871-72 .. 

26,567 

1,580 

28,147 

5,313 

316 

5,629 




1872-73 to 1876-77 .. 

37,734 

1,003 

38,737 

7,547 


7,748 

■nwgjlfl 

2,il8 

37-6 

1877-78 to 1881-82 .. 

87,208 

3,121 


17,442 

624 

18,066 

51,592 


1331 
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The next table gives annual averages of registration, diAuded into 
compulsory and optional, in quinquennial periods from 1867-68 to 


1882 


Periods. 

Average annual 
registrations 
in Book I. 

In Book IV, Op- 
tional. 

Total optional 
registrations. 

Eatio per cent, of 
optional to total 
registrations. 

Remarks. 

I 

Compul- 

sory. 

Optional 

1867-68 to 1871-72 . . 
1872-73 to 1876-77 .. 
1877-78 to 1881-82 .. 

4,802 ! 
6,990 
12,159 

512 

557 

5,283 

316 

201 

624 

828 

758 

5,907 

15 

10 

33 

In the third quinquennium, 
while rompuLsorj' repistmtions 
hsifl not even doubled, optional 
rejnstrations increased nearly 
tenfold. 


The next statement shows in triennial periods the aggregate value 
of property transferred hy registered documents : — 


Years. 

Book I. 

Book IV* 

Total. 

Annual average. 

Book I. 

Book 

IV. 

Total. 

1867-68 to 1869-70.. 
1870-71 to 1872-73.. 
1873-74 to 1875-76,. 
1876-77 to 1878-79.. 
1879-80 to 1881-82.. 

RS. 

63,47,729 

65,97,557 

84,24,179 

1,09,26,274 

1,60,01,903 

RS. 

16,40,806 

10,99,249 

15,18,730 

15,89,136 

16,98,892 

RS. 

79,88,535 
76,96,806 
99,42.909 
1,23, 1.5,410 
1,77,00,795 

21, 15% 10 
21,99,186 
28,08,060 
36,42,091 
53,33,968 

5,46,935 

3,66,416 

5,06,243 

5,29,712 

5,66,297 

RS. 

26,62,845 

25,65,602 

33,14,303 

41,71,803 

59,00,265 


The statement of this immense business, averaging for dealings in 
immovable property above 53 lakhs per annum from 1879 to 1881, is 
an important contribution towards solving the land value question. 
The business done in 1881-82 was nearly 67 lakhs, of which 56| lakhs 
were in Book I. In 1882-83 the business under Book I was Es. 
55,89,422 in 24,765 transactions, of which 10,610 were sales and 
11,400 were mortgages ; 5,790 of the sales and 6,932 of the mortgages 
were of land worth above Rs. 100. (See “Economic condition.”) 

The next table gives the average value of instruments affecting 
immovable property. The steady decline is due to the fact that at 
first only important deeds were registered ; gradually more ordinary 
ones, and finally since 1877 practically all. It is true, however, that 
since the famine dry lands have somewhat fallen in value, though they 
are now recovering. The two causes cannot be separated without a 
close scrutiny, as the new Act came into force when the famine was at 
its height (1877-78). But the gradual fall from 1879-80, when the 
famine had closed, shows that the former cause, viz., the registration of 
even petty documents, is the principal one, and it is to be noted that 
the prices of land were rising until the famine, while the average 
registration value was diminishing. 
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Tear. 

Average 

value. 

Year. 

Average 

value. 

Year. 

Average 

value. 

Year. 

Average 

value. 

1867-68 

RS. 

403 

1871-72 .. 

RS. 

422 

187.5-76 . . 

RS. 

367 

1879-80 .. 

RS. 

294 

1868-69 

4il 

1872-73 .. 

363 

1876-77 .. 

385 

1880-81 .. 

259 

1869-70 

406 

1873-74 . . 

372 

1877-78 . . 

284 

1881-82 .. 

233 

1870-71 .. 

402 

1874-75 .. 

374 

1878-79 . . 

284 

1882-83 . . 



Documents impounded for want of proper stamp are shown in the 
next table. 


Quinquennial periods. 

Im- 

pounded* 

Returned by 
the Collector 
as correctly 
stamped. 

Declared to be insuffici- 
ently stamped. 

Otherrvdse 

disposed 

of. 

Penalty 
levied or 
ordered to be 
levied. 

Penalty 

remitted. 

1872-73 to 1876-77 
1877-78 to 1881-82 

111 

237 

20 

34 

61 

196 

28 i 

5 i 2 

' 


Hence for the last quinquennium only one document in 449 was 
wrongly stamped. 

The next statement shows in triennial periods the registration in 
each Suh-Eegistrar’s office ; that of the Eegistrar and Sub-Registrar 
of Coimbatore are lumped together, the average of nine years for the 
District Eegistrar’s office being under 25. 




Triennial 

periods. 



Office. 

1870-71 

1873-74 

1876-77 

1879-80 

Remarks. 


to 

to 

to 

to 



1872-73. 

1875-76. 

1878-79. 

1881-82. 


Coimbatore 

3,740 

4,407 

6,6.58 

12,832 


Mettup^laivam 

299 

102 

• 

238 

* Abolished in 

Satvainangalam 

837 

1,135 

1,519 

3,253 

1874; re-es- 

Kollegal . « 

780 

708 

1,602 

2,292 

tablished in 

Pollachi 

824 

1,.532 

3,826 

6,221 

1881-82. 

Aiiaiinalai 

457 

278 

t 


t Abolished in 

Perundurai 

1,334 

704 

1,031 

2,919 

1875. 

Bbav^ni 

508 

579 

634 

2,145 


Palladam 

1,721 

2,236 

2,901 

4,708 


Avandshi 

994 

1,037 

1,394 

2,396 


Kardr . . 

1,677 

2,434 

3,983 

7,946 


Aravakurchi . . 

552 

560 

1,079 

1,933 


Udamalpet 

2,695 

3,032 

4,894 

6,400 


Dh&rApuram . . 

1,128 

1,227 

1,945 

3,4.58 


K^ngyam 

670 

971 

1,167 

2,262 


Erode . . 

•• 

2,301 

2,480 

5,544 


Total . . 

18,216 

22,863 

35,113 

64,547 



Each year sliows a steady increase of work. 

The next table shows tlie receipts, expenditure, and balance in hand 
at each office The recent increase in expenditure is due partly to the 
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appointment of regular Sub-Eegistrars, and 
amount of commission upon increased receipts. 


partly to the increased 
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PUBLIC WORKS. 

Tlie district belongs to the Fourth Circle, under a Superintending 
Engineer with head -quarters in Coimbatore, but whose superintendence 
extends to five other districts. The officer in immediate executive 
charge is the Executive Engineer, who, however, has charge also of 
another district the duties of which frequently require his absence from 
the district. 

His subordinates are tabulated as follows ; — 


Superior officers. 

Establi.shmont of each of the 
superior officers. 

Executive Engineer | 

Assistant do. 

Do. do. 

Supervisor 

Do. 

Do. 

Taluk Overseer 

Do. 

1 Accountant, .5 Clerks, 2 Draughts- 
men, 1 Storekeeper. 

1 Clerk (Rs. 20—30). 

1 do. do. 

1 do. (Rs. 1.5—20). 

1 do. do. 

1 do. do. 

1 do. do. 

1 do. do. 


Minor establishments consist of 6 messengers and 9 lascars. 

The head-quarter office staff comprises 7 clerks from Rs. 30 to 
Rs. 200, 3 draughtsmen from Rs. 50 to 100, 4 messengers and 4 
lascars. 

Coimbatore is divided into two sub-divisions, viz. : — 

Coimbatore Sub division— comprising (1) Coimbatore, (2) Pol- 
lachi, (3) Palladam, (4) Udamalpet, and (5) Dharapuram 
taluks. 

This division is in charge of an Assistant Engineer, who is assisted 
by a Supervisor and an Overseer. 

Erode Sub-division — comprising (1) Erode, (2) Kariir, (3) 
Bhavani, and (4) Satyaraangalam taluks. 

This is in charge of an Assistant Engineer, who is assisted by 2 
Supervisors and an Overseer. 

Kollegdl taluk is at present abandoned by the Public Works De- 
partment. 

The department has charge of all Government public buildings and 
public major irrigation works, the latter forming by far the more im- 
portant charge {vide “ Irrigation ”). 

The district also belongs to the B Project Division, of which two 
officers with their establishments are now (1884) engaged in the district, 
surveying and estimating for new, and extensions of old, irrigation 
works. 

Appended is a list of buildings under charge of the Public Works 
Department in 1884. 
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Coimhatore. 

Collector’s, Deputy Collector’s, 

Press and Treasury Office . . 1 

Taluk Cutcherry, Sub-jail, &c. 1 

Sub-Magistrate’s Cutcherry . . 2 

Tillage Muiisifl’s Court . . 1 

Superintending Engineer’s 
Office . . . . . . 1 

District and Munsiffs Court . . 1 

Eest-house and Commissariat 

Store-room . . . . . . 2 

Jail with Jailer’s quarters . . 2 

Police Offices, Stations^ and 
Lines . . . . . . 13 

Post Office and Postmaster’s 
quarters . . . . . . 2 

Palladam. 

Taluk and Sub-Magistrate’s 
Offices with Sub-jails . . 3 

Deputy Collector’s Cutcherry, 
occupied at present by 

Postal Department . . . . 1 

Police Stations and Lines . . 7 

Post Office . . . . . . 1 

Overseer’s Office . . . . l 

Polldchi. 

Taluk and Sub-Magistrate’s 
Offices . . . . . . 3 

Police Station and Lines .. 4 

School , , . . . . . . ] 

Udamalpet. 

Taluk Cutcherry and Sub-jail. 2 
Village Munsiff’s Court . . 1 

Police Station and Lines . . 3 

Overseer’s Office . . . . i 

District Munsiff’s Court . . i 

School-house , . . . i 


Kar&r. 

Taluk and Sub-Magistrate’s 
Offices 


Post Office . . . . . . 5 

Police Station and Lines . . 1 

District Munsiff‘’8 Court . . 2 

School-house . . . . . . 1 

Phdrdpuram. 

Taluk and Sub-Magistrate’s 
Offices . . . . . . 2 

Police Station . . . . . . 5 

Chattram . . . . , . 1 

Kollegdl. 

Taluk Cutcherry . . . . 1 

Police Station and Lines . . 7 

District Munsitf’s Court . . 1 

Satyamangalam. 

Taluk Cutcherry and Sub- 

Magistrate’s Office . . , . 2 

Police Station and Lines . . 11 

Overseer’s Office . . . . 1 

School-house . . . . . . 1 

Anicut Bungalow , . . . 1 

Bhavdni. 

Taluk Cutcherry . , . . 1 

Police Station and Lines . . 6 

Hospital . , . . . . 1 

Erode. 

Sub-CoUector’s Cutcherry . , 1 

Sub-Collector’s Bungalow . . 1 

Taluk and Sub-Magistrate’s 

Offices . . . . . . 2 

Engineer’s Office . . . . 1 

Eest-house . . . . . . 1 

Police Assistant Superinten- 
dent’s Bungalow . . . . 1 

Police Station . . . . 1 

Overseer’s Office . . . . 1 

District Munsiff’s Court . . 1 

Post Office . . . . . . 1 


medical department.- 

The Civil Surgeon is professional head of all medical and sanitary 
matters, reporting direct to the Surgeon- General and Sanitary Com- 
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missioner ; he is also the district medical and sanitary adviser to the 
Collector, Local Fund Board, and Municipalities, and as such not only 
inspects the various dispensaries twice a year, hut also examines the 
sanitation of both towns and villages ; for this end his office has recently 
been increased and travelling allowances granted. During his absence 
from head-quarters the Assistant Surgeon, who is now permanently 
stationed there, takes up his duties including that of the jail. For 
details of dispensaries and sanitation, see “ Local Funds ” and “ Munici- 
palities.’' 


METEOROLOGY. 

An observatory is attached to the civil dispensary under the super- 
vision of the Civil Surgeon and under immediate charge of a paid 
observer ; it is periodically inspected from Madras (see “ Climate, 
Eainfall ”). 


POST OFFICE. 

The post office in Haidar’s time was, in addition to its legitimate 
duties, an agent of espionage, by which, as Wilks states, Haidar was able 
to learn the secrets even of private families, and no one was safe who 
was, or was suspected of being, wealthy. Subsequent to the British 
assumption it lost this peculiar importance, and became a mere agency 
for the receipt and transmission of letters by runners along a few chief 
lines ; the Collector managed all local lines, which were called the 
district post. At present all lines in the district are imperial except 
one, viz., that from Satyamangalam to Talavddi, which is but nominally 
a district line. Under modem auspices, though no longer a police 
bureau, it is following on the track of its English exemplar, and has 
started money order offices, and, on 1st April 1882, savings banks, but 
is not yet an insurance, annuity, or stock-selling office. The head- 
quarters of the local superintendent are at Coonoor. The establishment 
consists of a head office at Coimbatore with a Postmaster and seven 
clerks, costing Rs. 313 per month, and 24 sub-offices under Sub-Post- 
masters subordinate to the head office. The whole of this part of the 
department costs Rs. 897 per month. Seventy-one subsidiary boxes are 
placed in the chief villages of the district and served by postmen paid 
partly from imperial and partly from district post funds; there are 
also 1 3 vUlage boxes. 

There are 9 imperial post lines served by post runners whose stages 
are 5 or 6 miles, with an aggregate length of 192 miles, and a district 
post line of 36 miles ; these connect important centres with one another 
or with the railways. It is to be noted that the district is served by 
two lines of rad with their travelling post offices. The monthly cost of 
the post lines is Rs. 319 ; there are 55 imperial and 8 district runners. 
Letters are distributed and collected by 45 imperial and 41 district 
postmen ; there are also 5 mail peons. 


45 
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The letters and parcels despatched during 1882 were 778,597 and 
received 956,353. In 1883 the number received rose to 1,068,282, 
comprising 722,352 letters, 90,454 newspapers and packets, 251,524 
post-cards, and 3,952 parcels. The increase over 1882 is 11’7 per cent. 

For localities of post offices, see Taluk Notices and map. 

Money Order Department.— This, department does considerable and 
increasing work ; each post office is a money order office. 


Years. 

Issues 

Payments in 

in rupees. 

rupees. 

1880-81 

1,39,940 

1,19,407 

1881-82 

1,81,122 

1,92,563 

1882-83 

2,34,811 

2,03,718 


Savings Banks. — On the Ist April 1882 a savings bank was opened 
at each office ; the amounts received and withdrawn are as follow : — 


Year. 

Deposited. 

Withdrawn. 

1882-83 

RS. 

10,263 

R8. 

4,170 


The institution is in its infancy, so that its dealings are but trifling, 
nor has it yet reached the people. 

Treasury Money Order Offices. — From 1867 there was a money order 
office at each treasury, but these are now closed to the public. 

Treasury Savings Banks. — Each treasury since 1834 has had a savings 
bank attached to it. These are not very popular and are chiefly used for 
deposits of security money by public officers and contractors. 

SALT DEPARTMENT. 

Not being a maritime district, there is no sea-salt manufacture. 
Until lately the district has been supplied with salt in the following 
ways : (1) by the Madras Eailway, (2) by the South Indian Eailway, 
(3) by road, (4) by the manufacture of earth salt. The imports by rail 
will be found in the appendix on “ Trade.” 

The third source of salt is by cart to the southern taluks from 
Dindigul, and by Koravars on pack-bullocks to KollegAl, from Mercd- 
nam through Salem and Alamhddi. Probably Kollegdl will now be 
supplied by the Mysore Eailway, which has a station within thirty 
miles of KoUegAl. The amount supplied cannot be ascertained. 

The fourth source is immemorial in this district, in which alkaline 
earths abound. Earth-salt is a by-product of the saltpetre manufacture, 
but was also manufactured for its own sake in vast quantities. Writing 
about thirty years ago a former Collector very roughly estimated the 
produce at 5,000 candies of 500 lb. each, and remarked that it was an 
article of necessity to the ryots, not only for their own consumption, but 
because it was used for their cattle. Since the introduction of Madras 
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Act I of 1882 and the rigid scrutiny of the newly -organized Salt 
Department, earth-salt making has almost become a thing of the past. 

The question of the salt supply for cattle in an inland district like 
Coimbatore is one of the greatest importance, for though a certain 
amount is supplied in the often brackish water, this is insufficient, and 
the testimony of a former officer regarding the use of earth-salt is 
noteworthy. 

Sea salt is supplied by private trade only, and not through Grovern- 
ment depots. 

A list of the district establishment will be found in the Appendix. 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

A Government Chaplain has of late years been posted to Coimbatore, 
mainly through the exertions of the European population, who built 
a beautiful church (All Souls’) at head-quarters. Attached to this 
congregation is a school for Eurasian boys and girls, and a Dorcas 
Society, managed by some of the ladies of the congregation. 

Podanur is the head-quarters of the Madras Railway Chaplain, 
where he has a considerable number of railway officials under his care. 
His parish is the whole of the south-west railway line, and about once 
in two months he is able to hold a morning service at the railway station 
in Erode, which otherwise has to look after itself. 

The district is also occasionally visited by the new Anglo-Indian 
Evangelization Society’s Agent. 

At Coimbatore the Union Church has a considerable congregation, 
chiefly of Eurasians. This is entirely the work of Messrs. Stanes of 
Coimbatore and Coonoor. 


LOCAL FUNDS.® 

The district is comprised in a single circle, worked by a Board of 
27 members (6 official and 21 non-official), of which the CoUector is 
ex-officio president. 

The duties of the Board are to make provision for and supervise (1> 
the roads and various Local Fund buildings (Grant I), (2) elementary 
education (Grant II), (3) local medical services, vaccination, sanitation 
and other public conveniences (Grant III), (4) miscellaneous duties, 
office, &c. (Grant IV). 

It wiU be seen that much of the administrative work of the district 
is done by the Circle Board from district funds, and that from the 
nature of the work those funds are almost entirely spent within the 
district and therefore impose a minimum burden on its industry. 


® This section was written before the introduction of Act V of 1884 ; the sources of 
income, the objects and mode of expenditure, and the duties of the District Board are the 
same as before, the chief changes being in the method .of administration. A house-tax in 
selected villages has, however, been added as a permissible source of income. 
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The items from which its income is derived are (1) land-cess at one 
anna per rupee of land revenue, (2) tolls on roads and bridges, (3) surplus 
Pound Fund, (4) ferry rents, (5) fisheries, (6) fees in schools, (7) market 
rents, (8) endowments, (9) miscellaneous. Provincial grants were 
made until 1879-80, when they finally ceased. These receipts are 
distributed among several funds, viz. ; (1) Road Fund, comprised of 
two-thirds of the land-cess collections, the proceeds of tolls, contributions 
from other circles and municipalities for roads, and additional allotments 
from the General Fund on the sanction of Government ; (2) Endowment 
Fund, being the receipts from funded or landed property belonging to 
hospitals, chattrams, &c., and market rents; (3) General Fund, com- 
prising one-third of the land-cess and all miscellaneous receipts the 
proceeds of which are not devoted to road and endowment purposes ; 
from this fund are paid the expenses of elementary education, medical 
services, vaccination, sanitation, &c. 

In Appendix XVII will be found a series of statements giving details 
of receipts and expenditure since 1871. The following is an abstract : — ■ 


Years. 


Receipts. 

Expenditure. 

1871-72 .. 


1,77!o.50 

l,Ti,831 

1872-73 .. 


2,77,979 

2,46,237 

1873-74 .. 


2,44,222 

3,07,353 

1874-76 .. 


2,57,102 

2,.57,879 

1875-76 .. 


2,68,971 

2,27,065 

1876-77 .. 


2,05,699 

2,40,903 

1877-78 .. 


1,. 57,644 

1,36,775 

1878-79 .. 


3,38j0ob 

9.5,371 

1879-80 .. 


2,58,607 

2,00,688 

1880-81 .. 


2,72,934 

2,28,363 

1881-82 .. 


2,95,097 

3,02,502 

1882-83 .. 


3,08,510 

3,08,510 

Average of 12 years 

•• 

2,55,156 

2,28,622 


Practically the income is received and expended within the district. 
The expenditure is divided between four “ grants ” or classes ; the 
following abstract shows the expenditure on each grant since 1871 : — 


— 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

1873-74. 

1874-75. 

1875-76. 

1876-77. 

Grant I. — Commuiii- 
cations. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

1,67,795 

2,12,112 

2,69,564 

2,11,887 

1,81,356 

1,79,141 

Grant //.—Education, 

12,885 

16,750 

21,151 

16,543 

14,700 

16,276 

Grant ln. — Medical 
services, sanitation, 
and other public con- 
veniences. 

9,808 

13,643 

13,174 

26,264 

28,228 

42,333 

Grant IV. — Miscella- 
neous. 

1,343 

3,732 

3,464 

3,185 

2,781 

3,153 

Total .. 

1,91,831 

2,46,237 

3,07,353 

2,57,879 

227,065 

HI 
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1 1877-78, 

1878-79. 

1879-80. 

1880-81 

1881-82. 

|l 882-83. 

Average 

of 

12 yeara. 


RS 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

Grant 7.— Communi- 
catioBs. 

79,939 

32,420 

1,42,683 

1,55,395 

1,69,328 

2,20,823 

1,68,536 

Grant 11. — Education. 

10, .504 

.5,198 

7,526 

12,910 

17,916 

20,489 

14,404 

Grant 77/.— :Mcdical 
{services, sanitation, 
and other public con- 
veniences. 

43,355 

5.5,517 

48,242 

54,638 

1,09,850 

60,097 

42,087 

Grant 7F. — Miscella- 
neous. 

2,977 

2,236 

2,237 

5,520 

5,408 

7,101 

3,595 

Total , . 

1,36,775 

95,371 

2,00,688 

2,28,363 

3,02,502 

3,08,510 

2,28,622 


Grant I, Communications . — Two hundred and eighty-six miles of 
new road were made during the eleven years at a cost of Rs. 2,76,496 ; 
approximately Rs. 1,000 per mile. This mileage was rather complete 
reconstruction than the making of new roads, for in 1871 the circle was 
everywhere traversed hy roads ranging from mere tracks to first-class 
metalled highways. In addition to this mileage several hundred miles 
of itteri (village roads) were, during the famine, converted into roads 
of fair character, most of which are in regular use. On an average 
1,070 miles of road were kept in repair at various rates averaging 
Rs. 93 per mile; excluding the famine years, 1,200 is the average. In 
1882-83, 43 miles were reconstructed at a cost of Rs. 33,818, and 1,055 
miles repaired at a cost of Rs. 1,02,086. The total mileage of made- 
road either metalled or gravelled is 1,543 exclusive of a considerable 
length of famine roads which do not call for present expenditure. 

Avenues are now mostly looked after by the road establishment, but 
till 1882 they were in charge of the revenue officers ; the avenue allot- 
ment for 1882-83 was Rs. 2,150. They are generally in very poor 
condition; the old trees were only ichi {Ficus tsieia), and these are dying 
off. Now that avenues must be made with expensive hired labor, it is 
very costly to rear them in hard soil with the scanty rainfall of the 
district. On roads traversing wet lands cocoanut avenues are being 
successfully formed ; these will pay well. 

In 1881 the Collector (Mr, Wilson) proposed to the Local Fund 
Board to get the various ryots whose lands border the roads, to plant 
avenue trees on condition of enjoying the usufruct of the trees; the 
plan was however not tried. Probably a bonus of four or eight annas 
per fruit tree fairly established, would stimulate this useful operation ; 
this plan is found to be successful in America. 

In addition to the expenditure on roads, various civil buildings were 
erected or kept in repair, including the building of two dispensaries, one 
school, one public bungalow and five chattrams. 

It will be seen that Grant I absorbs the bulk of the funds at 
disposal; at the acquisition of the district in 1800 there were no roads, 
but only tracks, and consequently carts were entirely unknown, the 
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whole traffic having been conducted on pack-bullocks and ponies, and 
occasionally by basket boat on the rivers. From that time onward the 
district has been gradually supplied with good roads, which afford the 
ryot an easy means of exchanging bis produce at the various markets. 

Until 1879-80 the Imperial Public Works Department had charge 
of the roads, and charged 25 per eent. on the outlay for supervision, so 
that in 1873-74, when over two lakhs were spent on roads, the entire 
cost of supervision was Es. 50,117. Since 1879-80 this plan has been 
discontinued, and a special Local Fund engineering establishment has 
been entertained, which appears to be an economy. The sole duty of 
the present staff is that of constructing and repairing all Local Fund 
buildings and roads. 

On the whole, the roads may be said to be good, though heavy rain 
tries all but the best metalled ones ; the hardness of the gravel and the 
scanty rainfall permit of easy draught almost throughout the year. 

The following is the Local Fund Public Works superior establish- 
ment : the Local Fund Engineer has general charge of the whole 
circle and immediate charge of the Coimbatore taluk ; he is assisted by 
one overseer and two sub-overseers. Pollachi, Udamalpet, and Palla- 
dam are imder a supervisor assisted by one overseer and three sub- 
overseers. Satyamangalam, Bhavdni and Kollegal are under a super- 
visor with two overseers and three sub-overseers. Erode, Karlir and 
Dhardpuram are under a third supervisor, who has one overseer and two 
sub-overseers. The Local Fund Engineer’s pay is Rs. 400 with Rs. 4 
per diem for travelling; a supervisor’s Es. 90 to 110 with Rs. 40 per 
month travelling allowance ; an overseer’s Rs. 60 to 8(> with Rs. 25 
travelling allowance ; and a sub-overseer’s Rs. 20 to ^50 ; he is allowed 
nothing for travelling as his range is usually small. 

Grant II, Education ? — Table No. XVII-D in the Appendix is worth 
studying; in the early years of the circle the amount allotted for 
expenditure was about equal to that theoretically due to this grant, but 
it was never expended, from a third to a half being regularly transferred 
to the Road Fund. Until 1876-77 there was, however, an improving 
expenditure under results grants, when the famine intervened, with 
the consequence shown in the figures. The rules for earning grants 
were also made stricter in 1879, in which year the grant earned was 
only Rs. 1,746 as against Rs. 12,781 in 1876-77. Schools are now 
recovering, and the grants earned are rapidly increasing. Since 1876-77 
the educational budget is arranged with reference to probable demands, 
not upon probable receipts. 

Grant III, Medical Services, 8fC. — Next to roads, the provision of 
dispensaries is that most appreciated by the circle population. The 


’ For a history of education see the section on that subject, and for its results and 
statistics see the same section, the section on ” Population” supra, and Appendices XVII 
and XIX. 
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tables in Appendix No. XVII give ample details which will repay 
study. Up to 1850 there was nothing of the sort, and the Zillah 
Surgeon was the only representative of medical science. In that year 
the Coimbatore hospital was founded, and in 1858 that of PolMchi; 
between 1861 and 1870 the number treated averaged 10,075 out and 
463 in patients. From the starting of the Local Fund Board in 1871 
there has been a steady increase in hospitals, one new one having been 
established every year, so that in 1882 there were, including the 
municipal hospitals at Coimbatore, Erode, and Karur, 11 hospitals, at 
which were treated 67,322 out and 1,571 in patients ; of these, 40,694 
and 858 respectively were treated at Local Fund dispensaries. They are 
situated usually at taluk head-quarters, which, except in Dhdrdpuram, 
Udamalpet, and Kollegal, are not in any way towns; for this reason' 
and because of their recent establishment, the number treated is small 
in comparison with that of municipal dispensary patients ; every year, 
however, the number is increasing. In-patients are not so much sought 
as out-j)atients, since there is no medical school attached to any of the 
hospitals, which, though there is accommodation at each for a few in- 
patients, are rather dispensaries than hospitals. There are good and 
permanent buildings at all except- Bhavdni, Mettupdlaiyam, Palladam 
and Satyamangalam, where the accommodation is poor and but tem- 
porary. Minor dispensaries, that is, small institutions for out-patients 
only under charge of Civil Hospital Assistants and accommodated each 
in a small house, are now being started, a beginning having been made 
at Aravakurchi in 1883. The hospital at Polldchi has a funded 
endowment of Rs. 21,000, provided by public subscription, and is a 
most useful institution ; it may be said that much of its popularity is 
due to the attention and skill of two officers, viz., M.R.Ey. Kanaga- 
raya Pillai, Native Surgeon, and M.R.Ry. Munisami Pillai, Assistant 
Surgeon (both Native Christians), of whom the former began the work 
and the latter continued it till his transfer in 1883. A fourth of the 
pay of the Local Fund medical officers is paid by Government for the 
free treatment of all Government servants, and the remainder by Local 
Funds. Almost all officers are now of the Civil Apothecary grade. 

Medicines are practically given gratis, as will be seen by table 
XVII-K ; only quinine is sold. Efforts are now being successfully 
made to reduce the cost of medicines by the substitution of locally- 
obtained drugs. The increase in expenditure on dispensaries requires the 
most earnest attention to this matter, as funds are very limited. Table 
No. XVII-K shows that the cost of each patient has gradually fallen 
to Annas 5-10 and the cost of medicines from Annas 2 (average 
1860-71) to Annas 1-1 in 1880 ; this, however, is chiefly due to the 
great increase of patients suffering under petty ailments. General 
expenditure has risen from Rs. 1,088 in 1871 to Es. 12,473 in 1881-82. 
Death-rates among in-patients will be found in table XVII-K ; it is to 
be noted that patients in epidemic cases seldom come ; in other diseases. 
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unless very poor, they axe unwilling to come as in-patients until, 
perhaps, it is very late. 

Proposals are now being made for working hospitals on the cottage 
plan, cheap cottages for caste patients being erected apart from the 
dispensary building ; this improvement for in-patients (cf. Dindigul) 
can hardly be overestimated, as it will bring many serious cases under 
scientific and skilful treatment. 

Surgical operations are steadily on the increase ; see table XVII-K. 

Table No. XVII-L gives the nationality of patients. 

Vaccination . — Either inoculation or vaccination has been practised 
in this district ever since its acquisition in 1800 ; in the oldest reports 
of Mr. Collector Garrow, the Surgeon is spoken of as practising and 
inculcating “ inoculation,” and Pere DuBois himself helped to spread 
the practice.® In 1805 vaccination was regularly taken up, a Superin- 
tendent being appointed, allowances granted to Zillah Surgeons, and 
vaccinators employed. A good deal was done in this way, but it was 
not for some years after that vaccination was systematized, and parties 
of vaccinators were sent about the district, vaccinating in villages group 
by group. This plan had certain advantages in that there was the 
moral effect of a large party, supervised immediately by a European 
chief, while fraud on the part of the vaccinators was almost impossible. 
Eevenue ofi&oers could also readily give the aid of their presence and 
persuasive powers. It was, however, abandoned in 1871 for the 
present system, by which isolated vaccinators are appointed to distinct 
areas, generally corresponding with the divisions of revenue inspectors, 
viz., three to a taluk ; these areas they are supposed to traverse village 
by village, their work being checked by two native deputy inspectors 
and by the annual tours of the inspector. This plan has its disad- 
vantages, chiefly in the difficulty of supervision and check ; there has 
been considerable negligence, as also several cases of detected frauds. 
Recently the plan has been systematized; each separate division has 
been broken up into a number of petty circles, of which the area is found 
by experiment ; to these are given consecutive numbers, and the vacci- 
nator has to traverse these circles in numerical order, spending a fort - 
night or three weeks in each ; this provides that every village and hamlet 
shall be visited each year and allows of ready check. Each vaccinator 
not only maintains his nominal register, but leaves a copy of the same 
in each village. Various other rules provide for the convenience of the 

® It was at first strongly objected to, and Pere DuBois reported in 1804 that the Hindus 
would not hear of vaccination on the ground, worthy of a certain class in Christian 
countries in the matter of epidemics, that small-pox was a manifestation of its special 
patron deity {MariamniAl),and that she would be direly offended if her manifestations were 
impiously resisted. He considered, however, that the benefits of vaccination would pro- 
bably induce an opinion that MAriamm&l herself had deigned to choose this mUd form of 
smaU-pox, and that it was therefore not impious, but the contrarj', to assist in its spread. 
There has for many years been no difficulty in vaccination in the district save that arising 
from the apathy of people and even of ofificials. 
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vaccinator and people. Batta is given to the mothers of lymph subjects, 
and a small allowance is granted to tahsildars to provide sweetmeats 
for the children ; arm-to-arm vaccination is mostly in vogue. All 
vaccinators are expected to do 100 cases per month, probationers 60. 
For every case in excess, one anna is paid to the vaccinator j this is 
seldom earned unless revenue officers assist, and the vaccinators are 
stimulated by direct encouragement or censure. Eevenue officers are 
expected to co-operate in every possible way {vide memorandum in the 
District Gazette of 1st October 1881). 

In 1883 there were 2 deputy inspectors each on Rs. 70 per 
mensem, 10 vaccinators of the first class each on Es. 15, 10 of the 
second class each on Es. 10, and 5 probationers each on Es. 7. The 
total cost for the year 1882-83 was Es. 8,135. The staff has recently 
(1885) been strengthened. 

Table XVII-M (Appendix) shows the number, cost, &c., of cases 
from 1870. 

Thousands of children remain unprotected every year ; in spite of 
vaccination, small-pox is very considerably prevalent ; the figures given 
in the “ epidemic ” table are untrustworthy, as shown, not merely by 
experience, but by the large proportion of hoys under fifteen who are 
strongly marked with small-pox.* It has been recently (April 1884) 
proposed largely to reinforce the staff ; this, with good supervision 
will do much good. Adult, or re-vaccination after puberty, is very 
rare, and may be said to be unattempted. 

Sanitation . — The petty funds at disposal, and the enormous require- 
ments of the district in every direction, prevent the devotion of much 
money to sanitary objects.*® The sum available is 25 per cent, of one- 
third of the land cess ; this averages from Es. 13,000 to 14,000. To 


° There is no attempt to keep up the “ vaccinia ” by cultivation in cows, and tube 
lymph is but little used ; from recent eases (1882-83) where actually vaccinated children 
have not only been attacked in considerable numbers, but have died under the disease, it 
may be suspected that the continual arm-to-arm vaccination may have in some cases 
unduly humanised the lymph. Much advantage would seem to attend a systematic 
district cultivation of vaccine matter in calves, and the extension of vaccination from the 
animal. 

While this is to be regretted, it must be remembered that it is impossible for the 
existing or for a tenfold staff to supervise the daily work of establishments spread over 
1,454 villages and 6,400 square miles, and that money would mostly be merely wasted, the 
main village being nicely swept and garnished on the approach of an officer, and at other 
times left in its normal condition, while the paid staff took its ease or worked in the fields. 
There is no village staff, as is often supposed, whose ancestral and customary duties are 
those of sanitation ; on the contrary, rural Pariahs are often mulcted by their caste men 
in heavw fines if they take up latrine and such like work, 'while the village toties so-called, 
though Pariahs, are Government servants whose duties are connected solely with revenue 
and police matters. Even if money were available it would, at present, be of little use ■ 
education and knowledge must first be raised far above their present level before money 
can be spent, -with much hope of real usefulness, upon village drains and conservancy. 
Simple arithmetic applied to areas, population, rupees, and supervising officers, will show 
part of the difftculty of the problem ; if it be difficult in England to clean and keep clean a 
village of 1,000 people -with the aid of plenty of money, intelligence, and individual 
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this is added a portion of the balance or general savings, if any ; the 
total average amount availahle during the past five years has been 
only Rs. 16,000. 

The following table, which of course omits municipal figures, shows 
the area and numbers which it is desired to sanitate with this sum ; 
6,400 square miles equal in area some four or five English counties, 
e.cj., Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and Cambridge. 


Area in square 
miles, omittins 
hill tracts and 
forests. 

Number 

of 

villages. 

Number 

of 

hamlets. 

Houses. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Rupees 

available. 

Rupees 

per 

square 

mile. 

Rupees 

per 

village. 

Rupees 
per 100 
houses. 

Rupees 
per 1,000 
persons. 

6,432 

1,454 

6.534 

389,206 

1,599,654 

16,000 

KS. A. 

2 8 

11 

B9- A. 

4 2 

10 


The amount spent has gradually risen from Es. 1,078 in 1871 to 
20,968 for 1882-83. Appendix XVII-M. shows the sanitary expend- 
iture for 1871 to 1883. The budget allotment for 1884-85 is as 
foUows : — 

ss. 


Improvement of water-supply 
Do. village sites 
Scavenging establishment 
Other sanitary outlay 


2,000 

600 

7,740 

2,500 


Total .. 12,740 


Establishments consist of scavengers and latrine men, supervised 
in villages by monigars, and in towns by a maistry ; water-supply is 
improved by the occasional digging of a draw-well or the cleansing or 
repair of existing wells ; the improvement to village sites is usually the 
clearance of prickly pear, the shelter afforded by which to human 
beings and animals causes the vicinity of groups of houses to be in a 


co-operation, tow much more is it diflScult, nay impossible, to carry out sanitary improve- 
ments in a vast and populous area where there is neither money, education, nor even the 
germ of the sanitary idea to co-operate with the almost solitary sanitary officer. It is 
sanitary teaching and the birth and development of the sanitary idea, so that each man 
may strive to keep his own premises and neighbourhood clean, that are first required, and 
it win take long years to develope a sanitary conscience in the non-receptive ryot. A new 
departure is now (1885) to be made in local self-government, which may awaken the 
sanitary idea ; small funds will also, in that case, be available, by local self-taxation, 
under the permissible house tax. There is much to be hoped for from a development of 
agriculture, which will dispose of the question of excreta, while the accretion of wealth 
will itself bring those comforts and ideas which will promote a sanitary condition of 
domestic life, and, with the aid of education, gradually develope a class for service on 
the village municipal boards. Nevertheless, in an habitually dry country like Coimbatore 
there is less anxiety than in others, and neither the disease table {vide “ Diseases”) nor 
the epidemic reports warrant a belief in any special unhealthiness of the district ; the 
fevers are mostly low fever of an aguish type common in the damp cold misty months of 
November to February. Since 1810 there is nothing on record to suggest a development 
of the ordinary mild malarial type into an epidemic continued fever, as in the extra- 
ordinary outbreak of that year. 
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high degree offensive.^' A good deal is usually spent in sanitary pre- 
cautions at the various fairs and festivals {vide Appendix XVII-M). 

PMic bunf/alou-s for travellers are fairly numerous and good ; 
they number twenty-three and are entered by taluks in the appendix. 
In 1882-83 they cost Es. 576 to keep up, and returned Rs. 417 by fees 
from travellers. The fee is eight annas per day for a single person and 
twelve annas for a married couple. 

Chattrams are fifty-three in number ; see appendix. No fee is 
charged for their use, except only that European travellers using the 
rooms set apart for them in the chattrams marked E. pay as for 
bungalows. The expenditure averages about Es. 3,200 per annum. 

Marhets are numerous ; they are all weekly and have existed in 
many cases from time immemorial. They are held at certain villages, 
and are known either by the name of the village, or locally by the day 
of the week on which they are held. In all the principal markets small 
fees are collected at the rates of six pies per cart-load, three pies per pack 
bullock or pony, one pie per cow, bullock, buffalo, sheep, or goat brought 
for sale, and one pie per head-load. The collection of these fees is 
rented out by auction to the highest bidders, and from the proceeds the 
markets are fenced, provided with large tiled sheds, shade trees, wells 
and cattle troughs, a drinking water establishment, and sweepers who 
clean up the market, water the trees, &c. In the appendix is a list of 
all markets in the district with full details as to place, day, rent, accom- 
modation and so forth. 

These rents are treated as endowments, and are ordered to be 
devoted entirely to the improvement of the markets, but it is permis- 
sible to spend the assets in groups, so that small markets may benefit by 
the surplus of the large ones. It is not, however, at present allowable to 
spend any of the funds in the repair or improvement of the roads lead- 
ing to the markets, though the village lanes are often very hazardous 
for laden carts, and improvement in the feeders, though very desirable, 
cannot be carried out without funds. 

The market system is now (March 1884) being revised in the 
interests of the public. 

Grant IV, “Miscellaneous,'^ includes the cost of the various estab- 
lishments. 


Except in certain crowded centres where supervision is possible, and in places and 
seasons of fairs and festivals, it is probably in this direction, and in that of digging draw- 
wells, that money can be most usefully spent. Mr. Robertson has justly remarked, in his 
Agricultural Report, on the noisome odour from villages, due largely to the prickly-pear 
jungles with their decaying and putrefying nuisances, both animal and vegetable, and the 
odour is but a symptom of the hidden mischiefs. The substitution of draw-wells in a 
cleansed soil, for the dirty step-wells which are the recipients of hosts of detestahilia either 
direct from the persons descending into them, or by percolation through a foul soil in the 
village site, would well repay time, money, and trouble, in increased safety to life either 
from disease or drowning. 
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SPECIAL AND LOCAL FUNDS. 

These are the Pound Fund, Irrigation Cess Fund, and Ferry Fund. 
The former Jungle Conservancy Ftmd is now amalgamated with 
Forests, and that of the Public Bungalows with Local Funds. 

The appendix gives the receipts and charges of the Pound Fund ; 
one half of the surplus is credited to the Government Farm at Said4pet 
and the other half to the Local Funds. 

The Irrigation Cess Fund originated in a scheme proposed hy the 
Collector in 1864 and 1865 and sanctioned hy Government in G.O., 
No. 2810, dated 16th November 1865. It is levied only in the Erode 
and Satyamangalam taluks, at As. 6-6 in Satyamangalam and in 
Erode at As. 3-0 per acre of single, and As. 6-7 per acre of double 
crop land. The proceeds are applied to maintaining the water estab- 
lishment, and to the construction of a temporary dam over the Kodiveri 
anicut when water is scanty. 

For “ Ferries,” with the receipts for a series of years, see “ Com- 
munications.” 

MUNICIPALITIES. 

There are three municipal towns, Coimbatore, Erode and Karfir. 
The duties of the Commission are managed by a Board in each town ; 
the Chairman is selected by the Councillors who, in Coimbatore, are in 
part elected hy the burgesses, while in Erode and Karur they are 
wholly appointed hy Government. These towns were erected into 
Municipahties in 1864 and 1874, respectively. Meetings are usually 
held twice a month. The sources of income are house tax, tolls, fees 
in markets and slaughter-houses, taxes on vehicles and animals, school 
fees, land cess. Local Fund contributions, and miscellaneous items. 
The town professional tax is not levied in any of the Mimicipahties. 
The Commissioners collect the imperial license tax and pay it over to 
the Government treasury, receiving a commission of 5 per cent. For 
particulars of collections for five years see Appendix No. 20. The 
following table gives useM information ; the license tax receipts have 
been excluded throughout. 


Name. 

§ 

3 

S' 

Houses. 

Persons per house. 

Taxation, 1882-83, 

Incidence of actual 
taxation per person. 

House tax. 

Tolls. 

MisL'olliincous in- 
cluding markets, 
school fees, Local 
Fundhospital,&c. 

"3 

"8 

Including tolls. 

Excluding tolls. 

Per cent, 
or rental. 

Amount. 

•9?ua 

Amount. 

Coimlatore. 
Erode . . 
Kar6r 

38,967 

9,864 

9,205 

5,677 

1,886 

1,752 

6-8 

5 

5-5 

7i 

6 

6 

RS. 

10,559 

3,552 

2,467 

Full. 

i 

i 


BS. 

21,226 

5,483 

4,436 

41*808 

11,215 

12,978 

|R|Q 

ES. A. P. 

0 6 4 

0 7 10 

0 6 8 
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The incidence of taxation for the presidency is As. 11-9 and As. 8-3, 
respectively. The house tax is levied at the rates noted, the rentals 
being estimated by experience in most cases from the nature of the 
house, as houses are usually occupied by their owners. The objects 
of municipal expenditure are chiefly roads, education, medical relief, 
and sanitation. The expenditure for 1882-83, which was an ordinary 
year, was as follows : — 


Town. 

Public works. 

Educa- 

tion. 

Roads. 

Drain- 

age. 

Water- 

supply. 

Miscel- 

laneous. 

Total. 

Coimbatore 

Erode 

Kardr 

RS. 

3,876 

1,118 

1,201 

RS. 

873 

k 

RS. 

72 

126 

25 

RS. 

1,742 

95 

106 

RS. 

6, .563 
1,339 
1,366 

RS. 

2,oo7 

1,861 

1,376 

Town. 

Medical 

relief. 

Vacci- 

nation. 

Conser- 

vancy. 

Lighting. 

Miscel- 

laneous. 

Grand 

Total. 

Coimbatore . , 

Erode 

Karflr 

RS. 

5,191 

1,617 

2,034 

RS. 

287 

148 

235 

RS. 

9,171 

3,826 

2,205 

RS. 

1,070 

500 

582 

RS. 

14,2.35 

978 

1,735 

RS. 

39,074 

11.607 

9,o33 


The license tax payment to Government is excluded. 

Roads are mostly kept in good order. The expenditure on drainage 
is simply in the excavation of earth side drains and the removal of foul 
matter from the elongated open cess-pools called masonry drains. There 
is no such thing as a system of drainage or of sewers, whether masonry 
or pipe ; surface excavations, occasionally lined with masonry, whether 
rough stone, hewn stone, or brick and mortar, and of no particular size, 
fall, or shape, are all that are at present found. Clearance is effected 
by hand. It is absolutely impossible to find money at present for sys- 
tematic drainage; this and water-supply will foUow when the towns 
are otherwise in good order, and when added wealth will^ render loans 
possible upon the security of surplus rates. The mere driblets now 
available, if at all, are useless in such matters. Similarly in the case of 
water-supply; this at present is little more than is found in decent 
villages, except that important drinking wells and tanks are conserved 
and kept clean- There is no pipe supply as yet ; this will be provided 
with drains. 

Buildings include markets, which produce an income in all three 
towns, but especially in Erode. 

Education is now almost entirely under municipal control : except 
the Coimbatore College and private institutions, all education up to 
that of the middle schools is paid for and supervised by the Commis- 
sioners, the receipts being also credited to their funds. Until 1883 
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elementary education alone was under their control, hut in that year 
the middle schools were also transferred. The system is partly that of 
direct control hy the establishment of municipal schools, partly indirect 
by inspecting and providing grants-in-aid for private schools. In 
Erode and Karur the municipal schools being well taught and ordered, 
are ousting the ordinary private schools. 

Ro^pitak are very popular institutions; the Local Fund Board 
contribute to their upkeep in consideration of the treatment of country 
patients {vide Local Funds, sub voc. Hospitals, and Appendix No. 
XVII-F). 

Vaccination is worked by special vaccinators under the inspection 
of the deputy inspectors (see Local Funds, mb voc. Vaccination). 

The registration of births and deaths is also provided for by the 
Commissioners, and is especially well carried on in Karur {vide section 
on Vital Statistics). 

Conservancy is almost confined to cleaning the streets, lanes, and 
dust-bins of the masses of rubbish, the removal of the foul matter in the 
open drains, and the cleaning of the latrines. In Coimbatore, the system 
of burning the rubbish and using the ash to deodorize the night-soil has 
been adopted, and the poudrette is now being made upon an improved 
plan. In Erode the rubbish is not burnt, but has hitherto been used 
to fill up hollows, and has been removed by the market gardeners. 
In Kariir, which is surrounded with wet land, the Commissioners have 
bought land for the erection of cinerators and night-soil depots after 
the Coimbatore plan. 

Private conservancy has just been started, certain householders 
agreeing to pay a small monthly fee for the removal of all rubbish, 
night-soil, &c., from their backyards. Lighting is confined to a moderate 
illumination of the streets and chief roads by kerosene lamps ; this 
expenditure of funds is very popular. 

The police are not now (1883) paid for by the Commissioners as in 
several previous years. 

For other details, see Education and Taluk Notices. 

* abkAri. 

The people of this district have always been addicted to the use of 
intoxicating liquors, so much so that Tipu ordered that all liquor shops 
should be abolished and toddy-producing trees cut down. The policy 
of the British Government has been to combine revenue considerations 
with a primary regard for morality by heavily taxing the consumption 
of a detrimental luxury which could not be entirely suppressed, and is 
summed up in the phrase “ the maximum of revenue with the minimum 
of consumption.” The privilege of sale of country liquors was from 
the commencement of the century treated as a monopoly and let to 
farmers. Regulation I of 1808 sanctioned an alternative mode, viz., 
that of licensing out-stills, the system adopted in Bengal ; but it was 
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not introduced into this district, as, in the opinion of the then Eevenue 
Board, the interests of public order, morality and revenue were better 
served by entrusting the liquor supply of the country to men of respect- 
ability than to numerous petty dealers whose proceedings could not 
be carefully watched. This regulation did not contain any provisions 
for regulating the sale of toddy, but the right of sale of this liquor 
continued, nevertheless, to be farmed out along with country spirits. 
Eegulation I of 1820 rescinded Eegulation I of 1808, and provided 
rules for the sale of toddy ; and was in its turn replaced by Madras 
Acts III of 18G4 and V of 1 879, which are still in force. 

The abkari revenue is derived (1) from the tax on arrack, (2) from 
the tax on toddy, and (3) from fees levied on licenses for the sale of 
European liquors and country-brewed beer. 

Arrac/c. — Until 1875 the arrack and toddy farms were leased out 
conjointly, usually by taluks, for triennial periods. From 1859-60 
to 1869-70, however, the whole district was leased out in one farm to 
induce large capitalists to take up the business, but, as the plan did not 
answer, the taluk farms were reverted to at the end of that period. 
Until 1850 the selection of renters was made on a eonsideration of 
tenders received and subsequently of bids made at open auctions. The 
renter paid a fixed rent and could seU any quantity of liquor or further 
the sale of one kind of Kquor at the expense of another, e.g., arrack at 
the expense of toddy. The only restriction imposed on him was that 
he should not sell below certain minimum rates fixed by the Board, 
but even this was practically inoperative, as the minimum rates were 
fixed without any reference to the strengths of liquor sold. The privilege 
of sub-renting almost every shop was availed of by the renters, and 
practically every petty shopkeeper had a still. Under this system 
Government had no means of gauging the consumption of liquors, of 
regulating the taxation, and controlling the traffic so as to secure the 
object aimed at, viz., “ the maximum revenue with the minimum of 
consumption.” The farming system had accordingly in 1875-76 to 
give way to what was called the “improved excise system.” Under 
this system the exclusive privilege of manufacture and sale of country- 
spirits for the whole district was assigned to a contractor selected on 
tenders after public notification. Distillation was permitted only at the 
head-quarters of the district, at which sufficient guard and gauging 
establishments were maintained at the contractor’s expense. The 
revenue was taken in the shape of an excise duty on each gallon issued 
at rates defined with reference to strength, and to guard against the 
contractor giving his attention only to the easily-managed portions of 
his farm, neglecting the outlying parts, it was stipulated that he 
should guarantee a minimum revenue. In addition to the duty leviable 
at the distillery, a surcharge of duty was made on liquor sold in shops 
within the limits of certain towns, where the consumption of liquor 
is high and the drinking classes can afford to pay a higher duty 
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than the rural population. The eontraetors were bound to keep 
accounts of receipts and disbursements and of manufacture and issue of 
liquors to see that a sufficient number of hydrometers were supplied to 
the Shops for testing the strength sold so as to check dilution, to sell 
liquor only at the prescribed strengths, and at prices between certain 
maximum and minimum limits, to use proper measures, and allow 
inspection of premises by officers of Government. The excise duty was 
at first fixed at Es. 1-12-0 and subsequently raised to Rs. 2. The 
contractor was expected to maintain the necessary establishment for 
the detection and suppression of illicit traffic in liquor. The toddy 
farms were separated from those of arrack, as it was found that the 
tendency was for contractors to extend the sale of arrack at the expense 
of toddy, which is considered the more wholesome beverage. 

The following table shows, in gallons, the consumption of arrack 
since 1875, on the year in which the excise system was introduced : — 



Fasti 

First nine 

Official year. 

Strength. 

1285. 

1286. 

1287. 

1288. 

1289. 

1290. 

months of 
Fasti 1291. 

1881-82. 

1882-83. 

1883-84. 

20° under-proof. 
30° undor-proof. 

17,086 

66,063 

32,312 

36,747 

27,964 

30,511 

60,781 

54,969 

52,252 

47,470 

59’275 

68’752 

67’ 996 


The great falling off in the consumption in the years 1876 and 1877 
was due to the effects of the famiue ; the subsequent years show a 
partial recovery. The increase in the excise duty levied, and the heavy 
charges incidental to centralized manufacture tended also to enhance 
the prices of liquor and decrease consumption. This, of course, would 
not have been a regrettable result, if unaccompanied by an increase in 
illicit traffic, but on this question there are no data for forming an 
accurate judgment, as Government did not till very lately maintain 
any special establishments for the detection and prevention of illicit 
practices, but depended on the contractor doing the needful in this 
direction to protect his own interest. Nine years’ actual experience 
showed that the working of the “ improved excise system ” was not in all 
respects satisfactory, principally by reason of the too great size of the 
farms for men without local experience, undue economy in management 
and insufficient exploitation of outlying tracts. The minimum revenue 
guaranteed was intended to check the tendency to work only the easier 
areas, but as only large capitalists could take up the farm and give the 
necessary security, the competition for the farms was not effective, and 
the minimum revenue was kept at a low level. The rates of duty and 
the maximum and minimum prices were fixed to a great extent on 
hypothetical data and did not admit of the liquor being sold at prices 
sufficiently low to cope with illicit distillation. In fact the excise 
system was found to be as rigid and unelastie as the previous farming 
system was lax, and a change in the direction of allowing free play to 
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natviral influences in determining the prices of liquor with reference to 
the circumstances of each locality was felt to be needed. A committee • 
was appointed by Government in 1884 to consider the question, and 
on their recommendations very considerable changes were made in 
the system. The privilege of manufacturing country spirits was 
separated from that of sale ; the total revenue derivable by Government 
being taken partly in the shape of a still-head duty on liquor issued 
from distilleries fixed sutfioiently low to meet the eircumstanoes of 
all parts of the farms, and partly in the shape of fluctuating rents 
obtained by leasing out the privilege of sale. The right of manu- 
facture and supply for the whole district was assigned as a monopoly ; 
the privilege of sale being sold for taluk areas or even smaller divisions ; 
the vendors are bound to get their liquor from the monopoly distillers 
for Rs. 2 per gallon of 30° under proof and proportionate rates for 
20° under proof and 60° under proof. Out of this charge the distiller 
pays to Government under the present (1885-86) contract Rs. 1-8-3 
as still-head duty, reserving to himself 7 annas 9 pies per gallon, 
M'hich is the rate at which he has contracted to suppy the liquor. 
The taluk vendors select the shopkeepers and establish the shops for 
retailing the liquor, except in the town of Coimbatore where separate 
licenses for shops were sold by Government, the interference of the 
taluk vendor being limited to supplying the shopkeepers with liquor at 
prices not exceeding a prescribed maximum limit. The shoijkeepera 
are practically allowed to sell at any prices they think fit. Licenses 
for the sale of Ern'O^ieau liquors, as also of the spirits manufaetui'ed in 
the country of strengths 20° under proof which are taxed in the same 
way as foreign spirits are likewise sold by public auction. These* 
arrangements have resulted in an increase in the duty paid to Govern- 
ment and decrease in consumption, but they have been in force for too 
short a time to pass an opinion on the results. There was also 
unfortunately much reckless bidding at the auctions, and the renters 
have complained of heavy losses. The latest system now being brought 
into force (1886-87) is that of free supply which grants licenses to all 
proper applicants for the supply of liquor to the district, subject to due 
conditions for securing the duty. The right of actual vend is separately 
sold as before, the vendors obtaining their liquor from any of the 
licensed suppliers. The vend areas have been reduced in size with a 
view to local working by smaller capitalists. The still-head duty has 
been raised to 

Toddy . — The toddy farms were till recently sold by taluks, and the 
renters generally sub-rented the privilege. Under the new system the 
taluks have been divided into several farms and sold. The result has 
been a large increase in the rentals and in the number of shops, but 
there have been several failures among the renters. The rise in the 
price of arrack is stated to have stimulated the consumption of toddy. 
The Abkari Committee of 1884 recommended the levy of a tax on 
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toddy trees, and when it is introduced, toddy will prohahly he taxed 
•higher than it is at present, and any undue increase in the consump- 
tion of this liquor will doubtless he checked. 

The vast number of palmyras in Erode, Dhardpuram and Palladam 
points them out as toddy-drinking taluks, but the rentals do not reach 
a high rate, probably because of the difficulty of preventing illicit 
drinking where most villages have thousands of private palmyra trees. 
Toddy is quite sufficient to bring on complete intoxication ; in the hot 
weather it is much drunk by persons attending the weekly markets. 
It is, however, open to much less objection than spirits, and to consider- 
ably less than the concoction often sold in England as beer to the 
thirsty laborer ; it is sold at from 2 to 4 annas per imperial gallon. 

Licenses for the sale of European liquors were for 1882-83 thirty in 
number ; they are practically confined to the towns. There were also 
four country beer licenses. 

The following statement shows the statistics of the abkdri revenue 
for a series of years ; — 


o 

Sz; 

— 

1820-21. 

1830-31. 

1840-41. 

1850-51. 

1860-61. 

1870-71. 

1880-81. 

1 

AljlfAri revenue 

in- 









eluding toddy. 

Rs. 

32,359 

49,323 

45,010 

80,216 

1,42,355 

2,85,433 

1,77,959 

2 

Population as given 




3 

by Collectors 
Rate per head. 

As. 

638,199 

0-9f 

1-0 

*• 

1,153,863 

l-l 

1,215,920 

1-10 

1 1,763,274 

1,657,690 

4 

Price of kamlju 

per 









garce . . 

Rs. 

89 

87 

98 

83 

132 

210 

189 


In weighing the above table it is to be noted, (1) that in the earlier 
years of the century there was little check over illicit distillation or 
manufacture ; it was immemorial custom to have private or petty stills ; 
this difficulty was enhanced by the inefficiency of communications and 
by the want of a regular police force for detection or for aid to the 
renters ; (2) that, as shown by the price of labor and of grain, of which 
latter kambu has been entered as the staple, money was, until 1850, 
double its present value, so that the earlier amount per head represents 
twice as much liquor to the then drinker ; (3) that, as shown by the 
high rate of revenue in 1871, there was before the famine a very 
decided state of comparative prosperity, especially among townspeople, 
who, as will be shown hereafter, drink per head nine times as much 
as rustics, and, in three towns alone, account for 24 per cent, of the 
revenue. Hence for the first two reasons, the rate per head, say of 
1830-31, does not nearly represent the amoimt of liquor drunk, while 
the third reason partly accounts for an undoubted increase in drinking, 
at least in towns. 

The low rate in 1840-41 was probably due to the series of bad years 
about that time, culminating in the terrible year 1837, which was only 
paralleled by 1877. The figures for 1880-81 show the effects of 1877 . 
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It was estimated in 1876 by Mr. Dalyell, and by the renters after 
several months’ experience of sales, that the normal consumption of. 
arrack was about 110 or 1 15,000 gallons in the then state of the popula- 
tion, or about one-fifteenth of a gallon per head : this appears to have 
been an over-estimate, as the actuals for 1875 were only 86,404 gallons, 
or less by one-fourth. That of toddy was estimated from the rentals 
and known price of the liquor at about 618,000 gallons, or nearly 
two-fifths of a gallon per head of the population in the rented taluks. 
Arrack is distilled solely from jaggery, chiefly palmyra, aided by the 
bark of Acacia leucophlma ■, one maund (25 lb.) of jaggery is estimated 
to produce two gallons of ordinary spirit 30'’ under-proof. Toddy is 
usually that of the palmyra, but near Coimbatore town it is that of the 
cocoanut owing to the presence of large topes of that tree. Palmyra 
toddy is chiefly drawn from November or May ; cocoanut toddy may be 
drawn all the year round, probably by reason of the greater moisture 
of the soil (wet land) in which the tree lives. 

The following statistics adapted from the administration report for 
1882-83 will give a complete view of the trade in Coimbatore. 

Arrack . — The guaranteed revenue was Es. 1,38.275 inclusive of Es. 
7,600 on account of a surcharge of 8 annas per gallon 30° under-proof, 
and 4 annas per gallon 60° under-proof in aU municipal towns ; the actual 
duty paid was Es. 1,42,788 inclusive of surcharge proceeds of Rs. 8,422. 

The alleged cost per gallon at the standard rate of 30° under-proof 
is as follows ; the calculations are based on data furnished by the 
renters and their accuracy cannot be vouched for. 


Cost including 
depreciation of 
plant, building, 
&o. 

Cost of 
distribution. 

Office and 
preventive 
staff. 

Duty. 

Total. 

Eetail price. 

RS. A. P. 

RS A. P. 

RS. A. P. 

RS. A. P. 

RS. A. P. 

RS. A. P. 

0 14 4 

0 3 10 

0 3 3 

2 1 7 

3 7 0 

3 13 8 


The difference between cost and retail price forms the profit shared 
between the renter and the retail v ndor. Eegarding the prime cost of 
liquor (As. 14-4) it is to be noted that under the present (1885) system, 
the manufacturer issues to the licensed shopkeepers at Rs. 2 per gallon 
30° under-proof ■ of this he pays to Government Es. 1-8-3 as stiU-head 
duty, so that the whole cost of materials and manufacture, as well as 
profits, interest and depreciation of plant must be obtained from the 
remaining As. 7-9. 

The consumption for 1882-83 was 68,752 gallons as against 86,404 
in 1875. The actual figures for 1875 were 83,148, but of this a large 
proportion was 20° under-proof and has been reduced to the standard 
of 30° under-proof. 
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The next statement gives a view of the consumption distrihuted in 
various ways : — 


Number of shops Consumption 

. Popula- Survey- miles tion 

DiBtnol. Sane- q„_„j per shop per shop In Per 

tioned. ^ ' opened, opened, gallons, shop. 



6,552 1,438 624 10-5 2,656 68,752 110-2 





Hates of duty. 


Prices. 



Conaiimp- 



Maximum. 

Minimum. 


tion per 

30’ 

60° 


! 



District. 

head. 

under- 

proof. 

under- 

proof. 

30" 

under- 

60" ' 
under- , 

30" 

under- 

■ 60° 
under- 


1 



proof. 

proof. 

proof. 

proof. 


10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Coimbatore. 

0-41 

RS. A. P. 
2 0 0 

R8. A- P. 
12 0, 

RS. A. P. 

3 12 0 

PS. A. P. 

2 12 0 

RS. A. P. 

3 4 0 

KS. A. P. 

2 4 0 


District. 


Average retail price , 
xclusive of surcharge Average 
in municipal towns retail price 
^ including 

Burcharge in 
2 QO gQo towns both 


Incidence per head of 


■ Coimbatore. 3119 .. 3138 014 00 

The next table compares some of the above details : — 


Arrack 
revenue 
(excise duty 
and rental). 

Toddy 

revenue. 

20 

21 

KS. A. P. 

0 1 4 

KS. A. P. 

0 0 11 


District. 

Square miles 
per shop. 

Population 
per shop. 

Consumption 
per head. 

Average 
retail price. 


Coimhatoro 

10-5 

2,656 

•041 

RS. A. P. 

3 13 8 


Average of excise districts 

10'3 

2,244 

•047 

3 U 0 


Average of rented districts 

4-4 

1,068 

•096 

1 14 0 

1 


The difference between the average of Coimbatore and the rented 
districts is noteworthy ; the rented are Yizagapatam, Goddvari, Kistna, 
Kumool, South Canara, and Malabar. ■ The doubled consumption 
■when the price is halved is especially noticeable. 
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The next statemei\t distributes the consumption, &e., hy taluks : — 




S 

o C 

Consumption. 


A 

o 

-S. 

0 

C3 

Taluks. 

Population 

rs 

>> 

O) 

> 

In 

S3 

05 

Number 
shops ope 

Quantity. 

Amount. 

'■6 

g| 

£ S 

O p. 

33 

o 

32 

iJ 

’a 

cc 

Square n 
per shop. 

Population 

shop. 

2 

9 
ijD 
ce 9, 

^ .;h 

? S 

^ On 

Coimbatore . , 

267,804 

677 

91 

GALS. 

22,455 

RS. 

89,254 

GALS. 

•084 

GALS. 

246-7 

7-44 

2,943 

RS. A. P. 

3 15 7 

Satyamangalam 

151,313 

9.59 

65 

5,292 

19,787 

■035 

81-4 

14-75 

2,328 

3 11 10 

Kollegal 

77, .522 

813 

71 

6,784 

25,435 

•087 

95*5 

11-4.5 

1,092 

3 12 0 

Pollachi 

172,909 

445 

58 

4,922 

18,4.54 

•028 

84-9 

7-67 

2,981 

3 11 

0 

Erode 

19.5,669 

600 

50 

6,953 

27,632 

•0.35 

139-1 

12 

3,913 

3 15 7 

Bhav4ni 

94,123 

506 

31 

2,741 

10,150 

•029 

88-4 

16-32 

3,036 

3 11 3 

Vailadam 

213,391 

739 

80 

5,223 

19,604 

•024 

65-3 

9-24 

2,667 

3 !•. 

0 

Dhdrapuram 

195,232 

836 

68 

4,.561 

17,100 

•023 

78-0 

14'41 

3,366 

3 12 0 

Kardr 

177, loo 

612 

66 

5,710 

22,468 

•032 

8C-5 

9-27 

2,684 

3 15 0 

Udamalpet . . 

112,572 

365 

54 

4,111 

15,186 

•037 

76-1 

6'76 

2,085 

3 11 1 

Total . . 

O 

o 

O 

4-7 

6, .5.52 

624 

68,752 

265,070 

■041 

110-2 

lO-o 

2,656 

3 13 8 


The number of shops opened was 624 against 588 in the previous year, 
and consumption was "041 against ‘036 gallon per head. Twenty-four 
per cent, of the whole sales were in the municipal towns of Coimbatore, 
Erode, and Kariir, the population of which is only 3-5 per cent, of the 
district total, so that the townspeople drank about nine times as much 
per head as the rustics. Although the number of shops in Coimbatore 
taluk is below tlie average, the consumption per head is more than 
double the district average, and the sales per shop are proportionately 
larger. This is wholly due to the Coimbatore town population ; money 
is more abundant, wages are higher, especially among laborers, and 
the trade can be exploited with the greatest ease, the town being the 
head-quarters both of the district and of the abkdri renter. In 1875 
the figures were as follow, showing that those for 1882-83 were not 
accidental ; toddy is also added. 


Arrack. 


Toddy. 


Taluk. 

Gallons. 

Gallons per 
head. 

Ctallons. 

Gallons per 
head. 

Coimbatore 


27,318 

•112 

213,000 

•876 

Palladara 


5,889 

•024 

80,000 

■333 

Pollachi 


7,828 

•046 

48,000 

•285 

Erode 


6,657 

-028 

92,000 

■394 

Bhavini . . 


5,086 

•052 

50,000 

•512 

Karur 


8,520 

•048 

61,000 

•289 

I)har4pui’am , . 


4,320 

•019 

54,000 

•248 

Satyamansalam 


7,808 

•046 

30,000 

■176 

Ll damalpet 


4,989 

•04 


Kollegkl 


7,989 

■086 

• • 

•• 


Total . . 

86,404 

’’ 

■■ 

. . 
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Monthly sales were as follow ; — 


Months. 

Sales. 

Percentage 
of sales. 

Months. 

Sales. 

Percentage 
ot sales. 

April 1882 

GAI.S. 

4,762 

5,346 

6-9 

November 1882 

GALS. 

6,883 

10-0 

May ,, 

7-8 

December ,, 

. 6,266 

91 

June ,, 

5,866 

8-0 

January 1883 

6,049 

8-8 

July 

6,372 

5,096 

9-3 

February , , 

4,847 

7-1 

Ausjust , , 

8-7 

March , , 

4,838 

7-0 

September , , 

October ,, 

0,752 

5,775 

8-4 

8-4 

Total . . 

68,752 

100-0 


Climate apparently influences drinking. 

Tocbhj . — The rental for each taluk for the triennium 1881-84 and 
for the year 1884-85 is shown below ; — 


Taluks. 

Rental. 

Taluks. 

Eental. 

1881-84. 

1884-85. 

1881-84. 

1884-85. 

Coimbatore 
Satvamangalam . . 
KoUeg51 . . 
Poll5chi , . 

Erode 

Bhav^ni . . 

HS. 

'35,300 

11,000 

5,100 

5,450 

13,000 

4,000 

BS. 

49,.500 

15.000 
6,250 

10.000 
16,750 

5,500 

Palladam . . 
Dhar5puram 

Karnr 

Udamalpet 

Total . . 

HS. 

9,150 

6,000 

4,400 

1,000 

KS. 

16,050 

9,950 

9,850 

1,800 

93,400 

1,40,650 


The next table distributes the shops with other particulars for 
1881-84. 


Population. 

Area. 

Number of shops 
sanctioned. 

Number of shops under renters. 

t: S'S 

^ *.1 d 

N umber 
rented 
separately. 

Number not 
opened. 

Number sub- 
rented. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1,657,690 

7,842 

878 

49 

35 

4 

67 

723 

Number of shops under 
sub-renters. 

Total number of 
shops not opened. 

Total number of 
shops opened. 

Rental. 

Population per shop. 

Square miles per 
shop. 

Incidence of revenue 
per head. 

O o fl 
rC 'tS 

S g § 

3 ® 

'A 

s si 

.a ^ 
£ C c 

d 

S CJ ^ 

•S ^ ck 

C o d 

3 ^ ® 

Number not 
opened. 

9 

10 

11 

12 

wm 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

630 

50 

■ 

143 

i 

Df 

668 



11-7 

RS. A. P. 

0 0 11 
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Miscellaneous . — European liquors and country beer are tabulated 
as follo-ws ; — ■ 


European liquors. 

Country-brewed beer. 

Total. 

Wholesale. 

Retail. 

Total. 

Wliolesale. 

Retail. 

Total. 

Nuinbor of 
licenses. 

05 

O 

<D 

Niimltei' of 
licenses. 

.05 

o 

'c 05 
, O 

1 c 

'A 


«w . 

C 32 

ft ° 

.A 

3D 

C3 

. 

O 05 


O » 

. '1' 

c 

DJ 

9 

Number of 
licenses. 

m 

05 

O’ 

1 

2 

3 

4 ■ 

5 

6 ■ 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

12 

RS. 

300 

18 

RS. 

270 

30 

RS. 

570 

•• 

RS. 

4 

HS. 

60 

4 

RS. 

60 

34 

RS. 

630 


Rcmme . — The whole revenue is shown below : — 


District. 

1882-83. 

Arrack. 

Toddy. 

Miscellane- 

ous. 

Total. 

Incidence 
per head. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

IREIGATION.‘ 


Public Works. — Extent. — Classification. — Kudimar&mat. — Channel Administration.— 
Sources of Irrigation. — Tanks, Development of Public D’rigatiun. — New Projects. — 
Restoration of Works, — Improvements to ditto. — Economy in Distribution. —Num- 
ber, Size, A:e,, of Sluices. Private Irhigatios. — Wells. — Number and Irrigated 
Area. — W ell-boring. — W ater-lif ts. 


The following table shows the extent and revenue of the various works 
for Fasli 1291 (1:^81-82) 


— 

Total ayacut. 

Deduct. 

Extent. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Inams. 

Government 
waste and waste 
remitted. 

Total. 

Extent. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Extent. 

Assess- 

ment, 

Extent. 

Assess- 

ment- 

Channela from the 
Cauverj- 

Do. Bhavini . . 

Do. Amar&vati. 

Do. Aliv&r . . 

Do. N6yU . . 

Jungle streams 
Rain-fed tanks 

Total . . 

ACS. 

5, .500 
26.8-26 
2.5,114 
,5,313 
16,209 
6,063 
13,770 

BS. 

44,673 

2,68.27.3 

1,80.751 

26,210 

1,21,883 

24,751 

68,019 

ACS. 

1,1.55 

1,481 

2,916 

285 

2,613 

297 

1,489 

KS. 

8,311 

18,167 

24,614 

2,439 

22,126 

1,363 

7,783 

ACS. 

55 

705 

676 

8 

1,614 

1,015 

1,454 

HS. 

398 

4,838 

1,972 

36 

10,294 

3,739 

8,594 

AOS. 

1,210 

2,186 

3,492 

293 

4,227 

1,312 

2,943 

BS. 

8,909 

23,005 

2r.,.586 

2,473 

32,420 

5,104 

16,379 

98,797 

7,34,562 

10,236 


5,427 

29,871 

15,663 

1,14,876 


Remainder under cultivation. 


Assessment . 

Jamabandi. 

j Extent. 

1 

Ayan. j Jodi. 

Water- 

tax. 

Total. 

Channels from the 
Cauvery . . 
Do. Bhav&ni , . 
Do. Amar^vati. 
Do. Aliydr 

Do. Ndyil 

Jungle streams 
Rain-fed tanks 

Total . . 

ACS. 

4,290 

24,040 

21,622 

5,020 

11,982 

4,753 

10,827 

ES. 

35,764 

2,45,270 

1, .54, 165 
23,735 
89,463 
19,647 
51,642 

BS. 

35,132 

2,32,858 

1,.54,442 

25,381 

81,937 

17,678 

38,957 

Bs; 

514 

3,370 

2,843 

24 

1,749 

111 

567 

KS. 

657 

13,309 

4,236 

82 

1,124 

646 

438 

BS. 

36,303 
2,49,537 
1,61, ,521 
2.5,487 
84,,S10 
18,435 
39,962 

83,134 

6,19,686 

5,86,385 

9,178 

20,492 

6,16,055 


* In the present section the systems, projects, works, and mode of managing the 
works will alone bo dealt with; for irrigation as applied to agriculture, see ‘'Agri- 
culture ; for further details see Taluk Notices and Appendix. 
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Irrigation works may be classed as follows : — 



Major. 

Nature. 

River channels. 

Rh’er-fed tanks. 

Rain-fed tanks. 

i 

Jungle streams. 


No. 

Acreage. 

No. 

Acreage. 

i 

No. 

Acreage. 

No. 

Acreage. 

Public 

i 38 

59,047 

35 

!5, 157 

16 

2,301 



Private 


1 


550 

2 


375 

. 





Total . . 

39 

t59,597 

37 

15,.532 

16 

2,301 


! 


Minor. 


River 


River-fed 

Rain-fed 


nngle 

Irrigation wells 

Nature. 

channels. 

tanks. 

tanka. 

streams. 

in good order. 


No. 

.Acreage. 

No. 

Acreage. 

No. 

Acreage. 

No. 

Acreage. 

No. 

Acreape 

actually 













irrigated . 

Public 

24 

5,579 

21 

6,105 

73 

3,970 





Private . . 


• 


2 

128 

2 


49 

45 

2,637 

62,767 

251,275 

Total . . [' 

24 

5,579 

23 

6,233 

75 

4,019 

45 

2,637 

62,767 

251,275 


The grand total of irrigable area is 98,797 acres of wet land and 
about 251,275 acres of garden lands under actual irrigation, besides 
about 105,000 acres under wells not in repair ; of these, about 70,000 
acres could be irrigated if the wells were or could be repaired. 

Eeceipts and expenditure for 1882-83 will be found in the Appendix. 

Works are classed as major and minor ; the former, under the Public 
Works Department, include all channels and tanks irrigating above 
200 acres, as well as smaller tanks if in a major series or if they 
command any important work such as a railway ; the latter include 
all tanks below 200 acres, and are at present in charge of the Eevenue 
Department. Particulars will be found in the Appendix. 

The Public Works Department do not operate upon aU major works 
at a time, but only upon such as their limited establishments and grants 
can deal with. At present the department charges itself mainly with 
the clearance and repair of the following channels and tanks ; — 


Kalingarayan 

channel. 

j Dalavaypatnam channel. 

Tadapalli 

do. 

Dharapuiam 

do. 

Arkankottai 

do. 

Nanjeitalaiyur 

do. 

Pugalur 

do. 

Chinna Dbarapuram 

do. 

Vangal 

do. 

Sundakkaypalaiyam 

do. 

Kali apuram 

do. 

Pallapalaij'am 

do< 

Kadattir 

do. 

Panebamadevi 

do. 

Sholamadcvi 

do. 

Chittrachavadi 

do. 

Karatholuvu 

do. 

Kuiiiamuttur tank. 


Kumaralingam 

do. 

Komarasami do. 
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Coimbatore channel. 
Valankulam tank. 
Singanallnr do. 
Iriigiir channel. 
Karapatti do. 
Pullivelangal anicut. 


Dhali channel. 

Appagudal group of tanks. 
Yennamangalam tank. 
Gettisamudram do. 
Kunnatur do. 

Uppidamangalam do. 


This does not cancel the duties of kudimaramat or customary labor 
where such already exists, as on the Amardvati channels. In such cases, 
while the State charges itself with the formation of new works and with 
important additions to, and alterations and repairs of old works, all 
petty repairs and certain customary duties are carried out by the ryots 
themselves, usually, as in Kariir, under revenue supervision ; conse- 
quently the fact that a channel is under improvement by the Public 
Works Department does not suspend, much less cancel, kudimaramat 
where it exists. 

The details of kudimardmat will be found in Taluk Notices, as they 
vary for each taluk and channel ; but it may be noted that the rule is to 
contribute labor or grain at per karei or unit of area, both the labor 
unit and area unit varying according to usage, but averaging for good 
river channels a value equal to Re. 1-6-0 per acre (A. MoO. Webster as 
Sub-Collector). The practice is one of immemorial antiquity ; the State 
originally claimed half, or a larger share of the gross produce, and the 
ryots were left to their own devices ; consequently they miited to keep 
their channels in order, assessing themselves at so many coolies and so 
much grain per karei or imit ; this union was absolutely necessary in 
channels whether anicut or korambu, in the former to keep channels 
clear, in the latter to form and maintain the korambus or temporary 
dams. In modem days the power or inclination to rmite for common 
interest has temporarily broken down owing to the partial disruption of 
the village system, the substitution of individual for village interests, and 
the prevalence of faction. In Karur the substitution of a money cess 
has been attempted for many years ; it is now partially carried out, but 
nothing can be properly done till the Kudimaramat Bill becomes law. 
The following are the remarks of Mr. McWatters, C.S., for five years in 
charge of the sub-division, where many of the chief channels are ; they 
are contained in his reply to the questions of the Famine Commission of 
1878 

“ The system of channel administration is as follows : — 

“ Distribution of water. —The duty of seeing that water from Government 
irrigation works is properly distributed is supposed to devolve upon the 
Eevenue authorities. The establishment entertained for this purpose varies 
in every village. Under the channels branching from the Noyil river 
service inams have been set apart for the nirani, monigars, nirganti, &c., 
comprising the distributing establishment ; under the Bhavani channels a 
cess is entered separately in the puttahs for this purpose and is collected in 
the same manner as Government land revenue, while under the Oauvery 
and Amaravati channels the distributing establishment is paid by voluntary 
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contributions of grain. Where service inams have been allotted, or where 
the custom has grown up of entering a separate cess in the puttahe, the 
appointment and dismissal of the establishment rests solely with the Eevenue 
authorities. Where the voluntary system of paying in kind prevails, the 
cultivators appoint the distributing establishment themselves, and the 
Eevenue authorities have practically no control over the distribution of the 
water. The rich and influential ryot has it all his own way, and the poorer 
ryot is generally the sufferer. An obstinate ryot paralyses the whole system, 
and the establishment either strikes for wages or sides with a particular 
party or faction in the village, and places every obstacle in the way of all 
others getting water. The grain voluntarily contributed forms a sort of 
general fund in the hands of a selected headman, who, besides paying the 
actual establishment, defrays also any extra expenditure entailed on the 
village by official visits, &c., and the balance, sometimes very considerable, 
he appropriates to his own use. This headman is really the only party 
interested in keeping up such a system. 

“ Annual clearance of silt . — In the channels under the Bhavani and N6yil 
the Public Works Department carries ont this work. In the case of the 
Kalingarayan channel there is a particular cess levied for this purpose as 
well as for the distributing establishment, and this is collected by the Eevenue 
Department and carried to the credit of irrigation. The southern channels 
or those leading from the Oauvery and Amaravati are cleared, except in special 
instances, by kudimaramat, that is, by voluntary combined village labor. 
Kudimaramat, however, has greatly fallen into desuetude and has been 
found well nigh impossible to enforce in practice. The result naturally is 
that these channels are not attended to. 

“ Koramhus . — Channels without anicuts are particularly troublesome. To 
secure a proper supply of water in such channels, every time the rivers are 
low the ryots should voluntarily combine among themselves and construct 
temporary daqis or korambus to raise the level of the water in the rivers 
and force it into the channels. The first fresh washes those korambus 
away, and when the water runs low again they have to be reconstructed. 
If the ryots combine, the work is easily done, but when they quarrel, as they 
nearly always do now, the korambus are either not raised at all, or done so 
indifferently that the water fails. A great many of the cultivators under 
the Pugalur channel have been nearly ruined during the last two or three 
years owing to dissensions about korambus. The channel administration 
is susceptible of vast improvements. At present the channels from the Noyil 
and Bhavani are much better managed than those from the Oauvery and 
Amaravati, simply because everything is left to the ryots themselves under 
these latter channels. The ryots are supposed to combine voluntarily and 
pay in kind for the upkeep of the distributing establishment, the annual 
clearance, and frequent korambus, and they seldom or never do so and the 
channels are neglected. I do not know how two such different systems have 
existed side by side for so long in the same di.strict. It would seem that at 
one time the voluntary sj-stem prevailed under every channel, and that 
owing to the difficulties it gave rise to, as in the case of the Kalingarayan 
channel, the Government allowed the voluntary grain allowances to be com- 
muted into fixed money payments and entered in the puttahs. This was 
done also at the instance of the ryots under the Pugalur channel for a few 
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years, but when Mr. Webster was Sub-Collector he considered it was illegal, 
and the old grain system was reverted to, and since that time the Ptigalur 
channel has been the cause of constant and bitter feuds, and has regularly 
been neglected.* The Tahsildar is simply helpless in the matter, as he has 
absolutely no control whatever over the distributing establishment, and he 
finds it impossible to muster coolies for either the working of the korambus 
or the annual clearance.” 

On this subject see also Collector’s letter No. 135 of 1880 with its 
references, and Mr. Arundel’s pamphlet on Irrigation and Communal 
Labor, written when Sub-Colleetor of Coimbatore.® The kudimardmat 
on tanks is similar to that noted in Board’s Standing Order on the 
subject. 

Channels are fed either by anicuts or korambus ; in the former ease 
there is little trouble ; so long as water goes down the river it is thrown 
down the channel by the dam, and it only remains to keep the channel 
and its head in good order. Korambus are temporary dams of brush- 
wood and piles extending for perhaps half a mile up the bed of a river 
and leading the water to the mouth of the channel. As soon as a river 
gets low, these are run out by the imited labor of the ryots, and it is 
these and their upkeep for several months, and their renewal when 
washed away by freshes, that cost so much in labor and united effort. 
It is, however, only on the Cauvery that these dams are very costly and 
troublesome. 

It will he seen from the remarks on p. 3 that little land is irrigated 
from the Cauvery, which flows along a bed far below the surround- 
ing country imtil it has passed Erode ; except a small quantity in Kol- 
legdl, the Cauvery wet lands all lie in Karur. Below Erode the river 
requires embanking ; this has been done as far as VdngqJ; below that 
there is no bank and a good deal of land in Nerur is occasionally 
submerged and covered with sand, involving loss to the ryots and to 
Government. 

The Bhavdni in Satyamangalam and Erode and the Amar4vati in 
IJdamalpet, Dhdrapuram and Karur, are by far the most important 
irrigation sources. The Noyil irrigation is but second class ; this little 
river is more of the nature of a jungle stream, and has from time 
immemorial {vide Collectors’ reports) been noted for its capriciousnesa 
and the violence and the brief duration of its freshes ; it has consequently 


= There is now (1884) no difficulty in Pugaldr on this score ; ryots have agreed to pay 
a cess of E. 1-8-0 per acre, to be collected by the Tahsildar and given out for use as 
wanted. This is also done in several other Kardr channels.— -N. 

* The following papers may he consulted on this subject : — 

(1) Board’s Proceedings, No. 5284, of 13th August 1870, with the references quoted 

therein. 

„ 1216, of 7th July 1873. 

„ 773-5, Mis., of loth November 1873. 

„ 1898 , of 22nd September 1873. 

,, 2112, of 6tb August 1874. 
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been supplemented by tanks which it fills along its course ; these are 
specially noticeable at Coimbatore town. In Palladam taluk a con- 
siderable area used to be fed by channels, which, when the river was not 
in fresh, were supplied, though scantily, by spring channels, i.e., excava- 
tions dug in the sand for miles above the channel bed and intercepting 
the underground current, which was then always available, as at this 
day in the Madura Vaigai. Of late years these spring channels have 
been found useless, the underground flow being but slight and short. 
This and the increased violence and fitfulness of the freshes are directly 
attributable to the denudation of the Bolampatti forests at its source 
to supply the immense fuel and timber demand of Coimbatore and its 
neighbourhood. It is the loss of the underground current that has 
caused a large transfer in the recent settlement from wet to dry, and 
it is in this loss that the forest denudation has most shown its effects, 
a result which agrees equally with observation and inference. The 
conservation of the forests which yield a gradual supply to the more 
important Bhavani and Amaravati rivers is a source of some anxiety ; 
the forester here is more important than even the engineer. 

Eoughly speaking, all the rivers of the district are rivers of the 
south-west monsoon, and the irrigation therefore begins with that 
monsoon ; the rain-fed tanks and jvmgle streams are fed generally 
by the north-east monsoon, which is capricious in the extreme. 

The channels are in fair repair, but require an immense amount of 
improvement ; anicuts and retaining walls need attention, beds require 
clearing, sectioning, and reducing to a uniform level and fall ; blasting 
is often requisite in beds ; head works and sand sluices are to be built ; 
escapes to be screw-shuttered and made water-tight ; field sluices to be 
regulated and built ; aqueducts, syphons or masonry kolvhys (escapes) 
for the passage of surface streams to be constructed or improved ; banks 
to be strengthened, new cuts to be made, and so forth. 

There are two series of stream-fed tanks, viz., the Appagudal series 
in Bhavani taluk and the Dhali series in Udamalpet taluk. The first is 
fed from the Bargiir hills by various petty streams, and the tanks usually 
fill in the north-east monsoon. A very fine tank (Yennamangalam) 

. at the head of the series, w'hich has for years been totally ruined, has 
just been repaired at an expense of Rs. 19,000 and promises a good 
return both to Grovernment and the ryots. The Dhali series is fed by 
streams from the Anaimalais ; for further details, see Udamalpet taluk 
notice. 

Rain-fed tanks, i.e., those fed by surface streams after heavy rain, are 
more or less isolated and of little importance ; cultivation is very precari- 
ous under them, and is seldom successfid more than once in three years. 
They are all much silted ; beyond strengthening the bunds, replacing 
the revetments w'here necessary, and repairing the sluices, little can be 
done ; money spent is too often wasted. Mr. J. Sullivan remarked more 
than sixty years ago that the ryots were clamorous to have the silt 
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removed from the tanks, but that this was a useless undertaking, as the 
expenses would be immense, while they would he again silted up in a 
short time. Those who know the shallow ponds called rain-fed tanks in 
the Coimbatore district, with the wide, shallow waterspread necessitated 
by the flatness of the country, and the small irrigable area, will recog- 
nize the justice of Mr. Sullivan’s opinion. All that can be done is to 
strengthen the existing banks. Moreover, the revenue returns show 
that these tanks have continually failed to receive a supply owing to 
defective rainfall; and of late years this is still more the case, since (1) 
cultivation has greatly extended, so that ordinary rain does not run off 
so readily as formerly ; (2) wells have trebled in number since 1800, 
so that, as each well has a long substantial watercourse and very often a 
bimd to store up water and protect the well, the surface water is caught 
and retained in thousands of pools, while the earth, being more porous 
near the wells, more readily absorbs the fall. Hence it is almost useless 
to spend money on mere rain-fed tanks in the open country. 

Development of Irrigation — This divides itself into four heads : 
(1) new projects, (2) the restoration of ruined works, (3) the extension 
and improvement of existing works, (4) the better use of existing 
supplies of water, or improvements in distribution. 

New pry ecU . — The district belongs to the B Project division, and a 
staff is now (1884) engaged in examining two great works — (1) the 
project of Colonel Montgomerie to store the flood waters of the BhavS,ni 
in an immense reservoir somewhat above Satyamangalam, and thence 
to irrigate a vast tract of country through PaUadam and Dhdrapuram 
down to the Amaravati— a project which, if feasible and carried out 
would transform a large and dry area, create immense wealth, and go 
far to deliver the district from serious famine, since the Bhavdni, being 
fed by the south-west monsoon on the Western Ghats, has never been 
known to fail ; (2) the extension of the Kalingardyan {vide infra). 
Mr. Wedderbum, lately Collector, observes as follows in his No- 44 
dated 27th March 1872 ; — 

“ 2. Several schemes of water storage were once mooted. The Bhavani 
vaUey above Mettupalaiyam was to be bunded up to an immense height, but 
no plans or estimates were ever made as far as is known here. 

“ 3. A feeder of the Bhavani was to be diverted and turned into the ’ 
source of the Noyil, which springs from the mountain side above Bolampatti. 

I imderstand that the junction of the waters was to be effected by cutting 
through a hill ridge and by a 260 feet embankment, or else by a catch- 
water drain along the mountain side, and a former Collector adverted 
to benefits which would arise if Bolampatti valley were made a reservoir. 

No doubt valleys are capable of being converted into reservoirs (this one, 
by the way, is now under cultivation) and extensive projects may be 
mooted, but in the absence of data of expense, I can pretend to no opinion 
on the subject. 

“ 4. The Bhavani, as a river, is very considerably utilized, so much so 
that it scarcely irrigates all the land subject to it, and cannot irrigate that 
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land with a double crop. It seems very doubtful to me whether much more 
could he made of it than is now done. The regulation of its supply to meet 
all the demands occupies a deal of anxious attention. 

“5. However, I examined the Kanyampalaiyam anicut and channel 
between Sirumugi and Denaikankottai, now out of repair. The anicut is a 
rough native one ; some of the large coping stones have been displaced, 
and there is the disadvantage of a jungle stream of considerable size 
debouching opposite the anicut and at the head of the channel, silting it 
up to a great extent. 

“The country^ through which the channel passes is most dangerous 
to health, frequented by tigers, and uninhabited. Denaikankottai, once a 
large fort, is entirely deserted, and the cultivators cross the Bhavani to 
their work on the left hank during the day, returning to their homes on the 
right bank at night. The estimate for repairing the anicut and channel 
is Es. 3,100 ; the ayacut 1,208 acres ; the revenue for the past year 1870-71, 
when in repair, Es. 947-4-0. The original and subsequent outlays on 
repairs amount to Es. 58,589, and scarcely Es. 40,000 have been realized in 
forty-five years. 

“ 6. The Cauvery river is proposed to he utilized by an anicut at Nerinji- 
pettai for the advantage of this district and Salem. I have no conception 
of what the cost of the work will be, so cannot guess as to its remunerative 
value ; the prospective return was roughly guessed at Es. 26,000 per annum 
in this district. The channel to be taken off was to be a single cross one 
and a short cross one, so as not to interfere with the interests of the Trichi- 
nopoly and Tanjore cultivators. The possible drawback may be the very 
unhealthy character of the confined banks of the Cauvery. 

“ 7. The Amaravati is very fully utilized. It rises in the vaUey between 
the Anaimalais and the Palnis, and a limitation has to be placed on 
extended irrigation from it, so as not to interfere with existing interests. 
I know of no extension of irrigation that could be recommended. 

“8. Also the Noyil does not nearly sufiB.ce for the tanks dependent on 
it ; it barely filled its upper tanks during the last south-west monsoon, its 
source being in the western ranges of hills above Bolampatti. It came 
down in a fiood last November, but that was due to an unprecedented local 
rainfall, not from its source, but lower down, by jungle streams bursting 
tanks and these pouring into the river. It would be utter waste of money 
to provide storage for a flood that occurs once in a lifetime. 

“9. On the whole, I think that this district is well provided as regards 
the utilization of the sources of irrigation. I would look for advantage, 
not to the construction of more, but to the improvement of the present 
works, building more minor irrigation or distribution sluices, extending 
calingulas, levelling and revetting channel and tank banks.” 

On the above it is to be remarked that as to the project in para- 
graph 3, recent professional opinion favored a re-examination of it ; the 
stream which was to be diverted may be seen from Coimbatore in the 
south-west monsoon above the saddle which it would have to cross to 


* This area would probably be entirely aabmerged it Colonel Montgomerie’s scheme 
be carried out. — N. 
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feed the Ndyil. The difficulties do not seem at all insurmountable to 
modem engineering skill. It is also tme that the Bhavaui supplies 
a good deal of irrigation, and that it is “ very considerably utilized,” 
but it is a perennial river with heavy floods, which, if curbed by 
reservoirs, would be beneficial instead of destructive or useless. More- 
over, it is not the regulation of the river-supply that occupies anxious 
attention so much as of that part which is taken off by the channels. 
Some difficulty, indeed, exists at the anicut which feeds the Tddampalli 
and Arkankottai channels, when the river is very low ; this is met by a 
temporary bund along the top of the anicut ; there is sufficient water in 
the river if the anicut crest is temporarily raised. But even if the river- 
supply be defective during certain seasons, the question of storing the 
immense unused volumes of flood water is imaffected, or rather the 
necessity is increased. 

The Nerinjipettai anicut actually exists in part ; it was built by a 
Mysore Eaja and used, in fact, to feed a channel on each side of the 
river (Buchanan), but breached long before Buchanan’s visit in 1800. 
It is believed that Sir Arthur Cotton desired to revive this work if only 
to assist in curbing the Cauvery floods (c/. those of November 1880 and 
July 1882), and intended to drive a large channel through Salem and 
South Arcot to Porto Novo, using it both for irrigation and commu- 
nication. The project was examined some years ago, but the report is 
said to be unfavorable. If feasible, it would be a work of great 
benefit. 

It is true that the Ndyil is capricious, but the expression “ a flood 
that only occurs once in a lifetime ” is much too wide ; the old reports 
frequently speak of its freshes and fitfulness, and it has been down in 
heavy flood many times since 1879 both in the south-west and north- 
east monsoon, traffic having been several times stopped for days in the 
Dhdrapuram and Erode taluks, as lately ( 1883) for several days together 
in November. Whether storage can be provided is a question, but there 
is ample flood water ; it is to be remembered that a four or six months’ 
tank once filled will give a crop whenever it happens to be filled, which 
would usually be in July or November. The ryots of Periapdlaiyam 
(Erode) suggested a short channel from near Tiruppur to their tank, 
which, though nominally fed by a jungle stream called the Nalldr, has 
only filled once (1883) since 1877 ; the ryots of Pdlatoluvu (Erode) also 
suggest a channel from the Yadugapdlaiyam anicut. 

In this connection the replies of Messrs. Mead, Pennycuick, and 
Awdry to the Famine Commission of 1878 are of great importance. 
They stated of Salem and Coimbatore that “ it is always possible to 
find works of this class (irrigation works involving heavy embankments 
and the excavation of canals), whose remunerative character is beyond 
question ; the time when all possible remunerative works in Salem or 
Coimbatore shall have been completed is so far distant as not to be 
within the limits of practical consideration. In the Coimbatore district 
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the construetion of reservoirs on the Bhavdni and other tributaries of 
the Cauvery would be of permanent value in regulating the supplies to 
the channels from the Bhavani and Cauv'ery rivers, and would from 
their nature be useful works for relief pm-poses, though their direct 
return would not be sufficient to justify their construction in ordinary 
times. If waste of water can be put down, several channels from the 
Amardvati and other rivers might with advantage be extended.” The 
remark as to the direct return does not, of course, apply to storage 
schemes such as the Bhavdni storage scheme above alluded to, but to 
works undertaken as relief works and intended merely to regulate and 
supplement the supply in various channels. 

On the whole it seems that it is generally in the direction of storage 
that schemes for new works must tend ; the great rivers come down in 
vast floods and are not only a source of danger to the districts below, but 
flow uselessly and mischievously to the sea, as notably in November 
1880 and July 1882, irrespective of the numerous ordinary floods ; the 
valleys of upper Coimbatore appear to present facilities for such schemes, 
of which Colonel Montgomerie’s is one. General Morgan has mentioned 
others schemes (Agricultural Exhibition Prize Essay, 1883), such as 
that of the Attapadi valley, the “ Silent valley ” of the Bhavdni, the 
Moyar vaUey near Gazalhatti,^ and the Nallur (? Pdldr) river near its 
junction with the Cauvery at Nadukaval, but particulars are not known. 

Restoration of ruined works . — The restoration of ruined works is 
occupying attention. The Tennamangalam tank in Bhavani, fed from 
the Bargiir hills, has just been finished (1884) ; another in Karur having 
an unusually large gathering ground is to be repaired as an aid to the 
Pallapdlaiyam channel. There is no doubt a complete list in the 
Executive Engineer’s office. 

Buchanan (chap. 8) states that there used to be in Kollegdl taluk 
forty or fifty tanks in good order about 1720 A.D., which went to ruin 
in the second half of that century. At present there are only seventeen 
in good order. He mentions a number of ruined tanks between Pallia 
and Singanallur in this taluk ; also several dams and channels on the 
Tati-holei river which might be utilized for feeding storage tanks ; 
similarly at Kddhalli. In the Bhavdni taluk below ghdts he noticed a 
very large ruined tank (Swayamvara Eri, 5 miles south-west of Kdveri- 
pnram, fed by the Swayamvara pallam), said to have irrigated over 500 
acres of land ; south of Kdveripuram, but north of Pdlamalai, he noticed 
the Kolatur river which fed the Kolatur tank, between which and the 
Cauvery four other tanks, besides one above the Kolatur tank, used 
formerly to irrigate a good deal of land, but had been breached by a 
flood ; these have not been repaired. 

Improvements, ^c., to existing works . — In the improvement of existing 
works there is much to be done ; several points have been noticed 


* Colonel Montgomerie’s scheme ? 
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above. Extension is not always possible, but many channels will allow of 
it in some degree. But until existing supplies are regulated and more 
economically distributed, no extension of importance is practicable. 
The extension of the Kalingar4.yan across the Ndyil, where it now ends, 
through the Karur taluk as far as Karhr, so that its tail waters would 
fall into the Amardvati, is an important work. This is said by Buchanan 
to have been the ancient terminus of the channel, and there are traces 
both in the names of fields and in embankments to this day. The 
extension is being surveyed and planned, and is likely to he carried out, 
as the channel now waters only 8,866 acres including inam lands, while 
enough water enters it to irrigate (theoretically) above 30,000 acres, 
and probably at least 20,000 with ease. This project involves prelim- 
inary attention to existing field sluices, as the immense body of water is 
used in immoderate excess, as much as 250 inches being used in some 
tracts for the two crops, while from 90 to 110 would be ample ; after a 
2 inch fall of rain, irrigation is not required for a week. 

Distribution and its improvement . — It is in the matter of distribution 
(field) sluices that attention is especially required ; the importance of the 
subject in an agricultural, economical, revenue and engineering point of 
view demands treatment at some length. 

A regulation of the field sluices would benefit agriculture, he an 
economical boon, relieve revenue officers of difficulties as to water-supply 
and distribution, and enable the engineers to find water for their 
extensions. 

(1.) Sluices are too numerous; e.g., the Kalingar&yan is 57 miles 
long, irrigates about 8,866 acres, and has 1,840 sluices, or on an average 
one sluice for 4'8 acres. Many of these sluices are side by side or within 
a few feet of one another ; the work of such could easily be done by one 
new sluice. Mr. Hannan proposed to regulate the channels by a very 
few sluices with cisterns at the rear, irrigating the fields in turn by small 
channels along the toe of the bund ; this was considered impracticable. 
But where three, four, and even seven sluices may he seen {e.g., Kolinji- 
vddi) starting side by side from one immense orifice in a bank, it is 
obvious that many could he done away with. 

(2.) They are too large, and this is the chief evil. This may he 
inferred from the fact that the Kalingarayan tail water is very scanty, 
though the channel receives water sufficient for 30,000 acres and irrigates 
less than 9,000, besides a small area irrigated by baling. Mr. Arundel’s 
remarks in the settlement reports of Satyamangalam and Coimbatore 
(paragraphs 5 and 34) and in his pamphlet on irrigation demand 
attention, and are of general application. It is to he remembered that 
a sluice of six inches square with an ordinary head of, say, three feet 
above the siU, will irrigate fifty or sixty acres. 

“ It is proper to notice here the excessive waste of water for irrigation 
which prevails throughout these channels (Satyamangalam). In numerous 
cases the water is taken off through open cuts where no regulation takes 
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place. Most of the old sluices are needlessly large, and those that are built 
or repaired by the Department of Public Works are frequently torn open 
by crowbars to enlarge the vents. The channel watchers altogether fail in 
bringing such mischief to notice, and as the damage is usually done at night, 
detection is almost impossible. The only effective method of guarding 
sluices from damage or destruction seems to be to make the villagers inter- 
ested responsible for the safety of the sluices, as they now are, under Act 
XXVni of 1 860 (section 9), for the safety of boundary stones. The Irrigated 
area at the end 6f both the Arakankottai and the Tadapalli channels has 
been considerably contracted, while the contour of the country affords every 
facility for extension of irrigation, and the water-supply actually received 
into the channels is sufidcient for the irrigation of twice the present area. I 
have often seen great volumes of water pouring back into the river after 
escaping through the gaps and sluices, while the crops at the end of the 
channel were withering for want of water to keep them alive. Detailed 
information has been obtained regarding the size of the sluice-vents, area 
irrigated, &c., of all the numerous sluices in the two channels above referred 
to, and the lists have been forwarded to the Collector for information and 
for record. An examination of these lists is sufficient to account at once for 
aU failure of crop for want of water at the end of the channels. In para- 
graph 34 of this report will be found some illustrations taken from a similar 
list prepared for a channel in the Coimbatore taluk. 

“ The remarks already made regarding the waste of water in the chan- 
nels of the Satyamangalam taluk apply with equal force to the channels m 
Coimbatore. I have obtained detailed information regarding the size of 
the sluice- vents, area irrigated, &c., in the Chittrachavadi channel, which is 
supplied by the river Noyil and irrigates about 4,000 acres of land. The 
following extract from the list will show the utter absence of system and 
control in the distribution of water, and I may add that this absence of system 
is the rule and not the exception throughout aU the channels to which I 
refer. 



ChittracMvadi channel. 


Sluice numl)er. 

Size of vent in inches. 

Area irrigated in 
acres. 

32 

16 X 16 

76 

33 

16 X 16 

15 

34 

14 X 14 

6 

35 

12 X 12 

20 

36 

14 X 14 

194 

37 

14 X 14 

49 

38 

14 X 18 

20 

39 

Open cut through bank. 

14 

40 

28 X 28 

41 

41 

24 X 26 

10 

42 

11X6 

4 

43 

15 X 16 

119 


“Here it will be seen that the largest area under any one of these sluices is 
194 acres, and that the aperture or vent of that sluice, No. 36, is 14 inches 
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square. But the next sluice-vent, No. 37, is of the same size, and has to 
irrigate only 40 acres. The next again. No. 38, is still larger, and has to 
irrigate only 20 acres. Worse still No. 39, an open cut or gap through the 
channel hank, irrigates only 14 acres. The largest sluice-vent of all. No. 41, 
is a huge cavity more than two feet square, which has to supply the trifling 
area of 10 acres.” 

® “ In illustration of the actual working of the system described in the 
preceding pages, the following particulars are given regarding a small 
channel supplied from the third weir across the river iJoyil. It is one of 
the twenty -five fed by that river, which together irrigate 19,000 acres, 
yielding a revenue of Es. 1,40,000 (£14,000). It has a total length of about 
six miles, and is intended to supply four tanks or reservoirs, and to irrigate 
a total area of 2,477 acres. Between the head or beginning of the channel 
and the first of the four reservoirs or tanks there were, a short time ago, 
eighteen sluices and one open cut through the bank. The sluices had vents 
of such capacity that they would suffice to irrigate an area of over 3,000 acres. 
The area actually irrigated by them is only 183 acres. None of the sluices 
were provided with shutters or plugs.’ Huge volumes of water of course 
escaped into the river before the channel reached the first reservoir. Last 


‘ Pamphlet on “ Irrigation and Communal Labour,” by A. T. Arundel, Esq., C.S. 

’ The following is a list of the sluices referred to, with the sizes of the old apertures 
and the area irrigated by each. Fractions of acres are omitted. The facts are striking 
enough. The smallest plot is only 2 acres in extent, and had a sluice-vent 1 foot high 
by broad to irrigate it ! • The largest vent was li feet high by 2 feet 3 inches broad, 
and had to irrigate only 12 acres. The twentieth sluice at the first reservoir or tank 
happens to be 14 inches square and it irrigates 204 acres. As 14 inches square is the 
average size of the aperture of the previous 19 sluices, multiplying 19 by 204, we get 
3,876 acres as the area capable of irrigation. The result is, of course, true only on the 
aupposition that there is a flow of water in the channel to correspond : — 


No. of 
sluice. 

Size of old 
aperture. 

Area ir- 
rigated. 

No. of 
sluice. 

Size of old 
aperture. 

Area ir- 
rigated. 


INCHES. 

ACRES. 


INCHES. 

ACRES. 

1 

12 X 15 

8 

12 

10 X 7 

7 

2 

18 X 18 

11 

13 

12 X 21 

5 

3 

12 X 15 

10 

14 

9X9 

4 

4 

Open cut- 

3 

15 

10 X 10 

3 

5 

12 X 18 

2 

16 

15 X 15 

6 

6 

12 X 12 

15 

17 

18 X 21 

12 

7 

12 X 18 

18 

18 

12 X 14 

6 

8 

12 X 12 

3 

19 

13 X 18 

12 

9 

13 X 15 

33 




10 

10 X 18 

14 




11 

18 X 27 

12 


Total . . 

183 


• A ^rreat deal depends on the heijeht of the sill of the sluice ; similar new sluices may be seen in 
other channels, purposely built by authority at a hi?h level so as to catch only the hiyh- level water, 
and consequently of large area, so as to drain oil a sulficient supply on the occasions when the channel 
is running full. This is certainly a reason for the very largo size of some sluices , of course all sluices 
oapecially of such site, ought to have means of closure.— N. ’ 
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season (1878) 200 acres that ought to have been irrigated lay waste or grew 
inferior crops, and Es. 700 (£70) of State revenue were lost owing to 
deficiency of water. To bring about a better state of things, the chief land- 
holders, at the suggestion of the authorities, consented to defray the cost 
of regulating the sluices in question, and the Engineer found that everything 
could be set right for Es. 325 (£32-10) or half of the sum lost to Grovern- 
nient in a single year. The money was paid as promised, and the work 
has recently been completed by the Department of Public Works. 

“ The actual loss of revenue on the twenty-five channels supplied by the 
Noyil river in 1875-76 was Es. 27,856 (£2,785) on 3,051 acres. As the total 
revenue should be Es- 1,40,000 (£14,000), this is a loss of 19 per cent. It is 
not asserted that the whole of this amount could be saved to Government by 
careful economy of water. That the bulk of it, however, would be saved 
is certain. It is difficult, if not impossible, to show by figures the full loss 
to Government, or to the cultivators, by the waste of water for irrigation. 
In many instances the landholder finding the water-supply insufficient, 
sinks a well to supplement it, and continues to pay the high tax for irrigated 
land although no crop would reach maturity without constant irrigation from 
the private weU. Here the cultivator is the loser, for if his land had been 
properly irrigated from the channel he might have invested his capital in 
sinking the well on unirrigated land elsewhere, or otherwise have utilized it. 
In other cases, as the channel supply is insufficient to raise rice, an inferior 
grain (ragi, cholam, &c.) with smaller yield is grown instead. Sometimes 
the full tax is levied on such land, and sometimes a reduction is made. 
Loss thus ensues certainly to the cultivator and often to the Government. 

“ In other cases again, lands which would be irrigated if the channel water 
were properly economized have been left without irrigation for so long that 
they are transferred in the public accounts to the head of unirrigated, and 
only the tax for unirrigated land is charged against them. Here both the 
cultivator and the Government are permanent losers. There are two fine 
channels fed by the Bhavani river, which irrigated at the beginning of the 
century 16,000 acres. Of this area 500 acres have been permanently trans- 
ferred to “ unirrigated ” and a revenue of Es. 1,400 (£140) per annum is 
lost to the State. Both of these channels receive a supply of water amply 
sufficient for all needs, and calculations regarding the larger one show it 
to be capable of irrigating 12,000 acres more than the area it now supplies, 
which is 12,700 acres.” 

This account applies to the district generally ; streams capable of 
watering 20 and 30 acres flow night and day to 2 and 3 acres even at 
the head of the Kalingardyan. 

(3.) They are dangerous, leading to numerous breaches ; in a recent 
rain storm seventeen breaches occurred, nearly all from this cause, in the 
first seven miles of the Kalingardyan. In this important channel, even 
at the head there are numerous sluices which are mere tunnels built of 
rough stone in mud traversing a very large and high bank with a consi- 
derable head ; some are mere palmyra troughs ; several of the above 
breaches were at sluices of these descriptions. Some of the large masonry 
sluices are of rough workmanship, and an extra head thrusts the covering 
stones up and causes a leak into the bank. 
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(4.) They are absolutely without means of closure. Even the 
masonry sluices have no closing apparatus and are shut, if shut at all, by 
the nirganti (oflSeial distributor) getting down into water sometimes 
four of five feet deep, and blocking up the mouth with mud ; this he 
objects to do, and therefore avoids doing if possible, and if he does it, the 
ryot need only push a stick down to clear it at once. But many of the 
sluices are mere cuts in the bank which run in great streams day and 
night ; it is common to meet a gang of ryots from a lower village 
hastening with mamoties to the upper villages to block up the so-called 
sluices which drain off the whole water ; cf. the Pallapdlaiyam channel in 
Karur taluk, where the two lower villages, comprising above 2,000 acres 
of wet land, can get no water if the numerous cuts above are all open. 

To sum up, masonry sluices, placed only where necessary, with 
stone- ware * pipe tunnels nicely calculated to give the proper discharge, 
and closahle from the top of the bank by a screw provided with a lock, 
are essentially required. Whether with such means of regulation it 
might not be made possible to sell water by the cubic yard, as in the 
north, is a question ; probably it would be better so to arrange the 
sluices that little waste could take place, and leave assessment as it is, 
viz., upon the area.® 

Baling from the natural hank of channels, though common, is not 
universal ; this economical mode of using water should be encouraged. 
The quantity of water used is strictly limited by the ryot’s wants, 
since he has to lift it ; much of it drains back into the channel ; the 
ground slopes to the channel and is therefore porous and fit for any 
crop, while the lift is so small as to render the crop less costly than 
when watered from a well, even allowing for the water rate. Except 
where the banks are very high, as along parts of the Cauvery, Ama- 
rdvati andNoyil, this mode of irrigation is practised along rivers as 
well as channels. It may be economically developed by permitting the 
construction of pipe culverts along a cut in the soil to pits whence the 
water may be baled to high grounds ; there are isolated instances 
of a long open cut, by which means fields that three years ago were 


* Stone- ware pipes would not only enable the sluices to be regulated with nicety, but as 
they could be made small there would be no great waste of water even if not closed ; more- 
over the present practice of forcibly enlarging with crowbars the regulating orifice of a 
built sluice would be useless, since the whole length of the pipe, and not merely the mouth 
would regulate the supply ; there would also be much less danger of leakage ; most of 
the breaches now occur from a strong head of water forcing up the covering stones of the 
present large and rude culverts and escaping into the earthen bank. 

s Under the head of “ Irrigation” in the Taluk Notices will be found some further 
details ; the Kalingarkyan extension is more fully discussed in the Erode notice 

•» The Settlement Deputy Director in his report on Erode states that in baling from the 
KaUngarSyan channel “the cultivation is precarious” and the “ lift of water as diffioilf 
and costly as m weUs.” The channel however flows steadily for ten months, and the lift 

boXt any prii ^ ‘o 
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dry uplands producing crops worth Bs. 10 per acre, are now gardens 
• growing turmeric worth Es. 150 per acre. The open cut is, however, 
comparatively wasteful. 

Private Irrigation. — There are few private tanks and only one 
private channel (Udamalpet) in the district ; they require no special 
note (vide Taluk Notices). 

But the most important irrigation in the district is private, viz., that 
from wells. Special returns have been prepared during the past two 
years and carefully checked in the field and at jamabandi with the 
result noted below. 

The area actually irrigated is about two and a-half times that irri- 
gated from Government works ; in all ordinary seasons they give an 
unfailing supply ; in bad seasons indeed, especially when the heavy 
rains of the north-east monsoon fail, the worst wells go dry, but even in 
the famine of 1877-78 the majority of wells held out and 3 delded their 
owners splendid returns. Mr. Clogstoun remarks that they are “ the 
chief mainstay of the revenue,” which is true, but they are still more 
the chief mainstay of the ryot. Every ofiicer, from Macleod onwards, 
has added his testimony to the vital importance of the wells in this 
district as enabling the ryot to grow “ two certain crops instead of one 
precarious one, which is all he can expect when he depends upon 
the falling rain for his cultivation ” in a district “ where a failure in 
the rains is a misfortune of frequent occurrence ” (J. Sullivan, 1828) ; 
Mr. E. B. Thomas (1857) speaks of them as “the heart and life of the 
district” (Jamabandi Eeport, Easli 1266). 
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The following table shows by taluks, exclusive of Kollegdl, the 
area, as per settlement, of occupied Government “ dry ” lands, that 
of similar lands actually irrigated by wells, and the ratio of the latter 
to the former. The former figures include the latter : — 


Taluk. 

Occupied 
Government 
dry area in 
acres. 

Area actually 
irrigated by 
wells, in acres. 

Percen- 
tage ratio, 
col. 3 to 
col. 2. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Bhav&ni 

120,072 

10,931 

23,220 

9-1 

Coimbatore . . . • . . . . • • 

235,858 

9-8 

Dh^rapuram . . . . • • 

382,319 

293,708 

41,856 

10-9 

Erode . . . . . . ■ • . • 

35,494 

12-0 

Karur ... 

257,872 

17,433 

6-7 

Palladam 

368,811 

201,175 

47,889 

13-0 

Pollaclii 

14,838 

7-3 

Satyamangalam . . . . , • 

172,703 

18,088 

10-4 

Udamalpet 

166,243 

23,099 

13-9 

District . . 

2,192,761 

232,858 

10-6 


Of the above taluks, PoUachi and Karur have the highest rainfall ; 
the large comparative area in Udumalpet is due to the fact that each 
well there irrigates a larger area, probably because the soil is chiefly 
black cotton. 

A great deal of useful information is obtainable from these tables, 
which have been prepared with as much accuracy as possible, the 
accounts having been compiled during Faslis 1290 and 1291 and 
checked both at the jamabandis and in the field. The wells in pdlaiya- 
pats are not included, but probably number about 2,000 ; there are also 
a few wells unrecorded as will be seen. The tables show a grand total 
of aU wells in good order of 64,985, besides 18,194 not in repair. Of 
the 64,985 wells in good order 2,218 are in wet lands ; these are almost 
solely in tank-fed lands and are used to supplement the precarious and 
scanty tank supply ; e.^., at Putturpallapalaiyam in Erode the tank 
seldom gets even a half supply, yet splendid crops of sugarcane, &c., are 
largely grown by means of the wells in the fields, in which the lift is 
low and the water-supply abundant. The remaining 62,767 wells are 
not all in use though in good order and with usually a good supply of 
water ; of the 7,721 not in use some represent those at a distance from 
villages, so that their owners do not care, or are unable, to use them, 
and many represent ancient wells abandoned for new ones between 
1854 and 1864, when the garden assessment was retained on old wells 
but not imposed on new ones. The 55,046 wells in use are the weUs 
which irrigate the well-known Coimbatore “ gardens,” or dry fields 
watered from wells ; these are indeed the mainstay of the district. 
They possess about 75,000 lifts in actual use and actually irrigate 
251,275 acres (approximately). Much of this area is cropped twice 
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and even three times in the year, especially near towns, hut a large 
proportion is only cropped once per annum, the irrigable area being 
cultivated half for one crop and half for another. There is no possible 
rule ; each ryot cultivates according to his means, his energy, his cattle, 
his manure, the amount of water in his well, the nature of his soil, and 
his market. The area has been ascertained by approximate measure- 
ments and estimates, and is as near as can he got without a regular 
survey. It will he seen that the area “ actually irrigated ” is much 
below that of the fields “ under the wells ; ” a well can usually irrigate 
only three or four acres, while the average field is about six acres ; all 
that is meant by “ imder the wells ” is the area of the fields containing 
the wells, of which much is wholly unirrigable both by reason of level, 
extent, soil, &c. Hence it is not to be infeiued that much of the garden 
land is left uncultivated, but merely that, of the total area of the dry 
fields containing the wells, only part is actually irrigable and cultivable 
as garden. Hence in Hharapuram, where the fields are large, the land 
“ under the wells ” is in unduly large proportion to the area actually 
irrigable. 

It will be observed that whereas the district average is about 
acres actually irrigated per well in use, the area in Karur is less than 
3 acres, in Bhavdni and Erode about 3 acres, whereas in Hdamalpet 
the irrigable area per well is about 8 acres, in Palladam 5^ acres, and 
in Coimbatore 5 acres. In the former three taluks the subsoil is more 
rocky, the surface poor and gravelly, and water less abundant, while 
in Bhavdni markets are somewhat distant ; in Udamalpet, Palladam 
and Coimbatore there is a large area of splendid black and red soils, 
while there are excellent markets, especially in Coimbatore ; it is clear 
that the black soil and deep red loams being’ retentive of water, can get 
on with a much smaller supply. 

Wells have from one to three lifts according to size and water- 
supply. The figures for inam wet lands in Satyamangalam appear 
doubtful. The 18,194 wells not in repair are those abandoned from 
time to time for failure of springs, for unsuitability or exhaustion of 
soil, by reason of poverty, by coming upon rock, and as a result of the 
change of assessment in 1854 adverted to above. 

These wells are of all depths and sizes, costing from Rs. 150 to 600 
according to size, depth, nature of the soil, &e. In good situations they 
will run over in a heavy monsoon, others seldom get more than a few feet 
of water. They are sunk into the gneiss, and the subsoil looks most 
unpromising for water, which, however, finds its way through fissures 
nearly as fast as it can be drawn off. In 1800 there were between 18,000 
and 22,000 wells ; the increase up to 1852, when they numbered 35,107, 
was steady but slow, as garden rates, say Rs. 4 per acre, were charged 
up to that time ; when the principle was then laid down that no such 
restriction should be placed upon private enterprise, wells rapidly 
increased, as shown in the above table, in spite of the fact that the best 
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situations had already been taken up. There is now absolutely no 
restriction ; gardens pay only ordinary dry rates, and even if wells 
should lapse to Government, as in the famine, no charge whatever is 
made for them or for the land, beyond the ordinary dry rate, to a ryot 
who takes up the field. 

Thousands of sites for weUs are still available, but this is rather 
because of the distance of such sites from the village than from ignor- 
ance or want of capital. Excellent wells may even be seen full of water, 
but not used for irrigation because they are far from the village, and 
garden crops need watching. As the homestead practice progresses, 
these sites wiU be utilized. In view of the fact that wells after costing 
a good deal are sometimes abandoned because of the interposition of 
impenetrable rock, it has been suggested by Messrs. J. Sullivan (1829), 
J. Thomas (1831), Bobertson (1875), that boring tools should be 
supplied to each taluk for the use of the ryot, or that a Government 
party should travel about, bore in all likely spots, and record in the 
accounts and maps the depth and particulars of reaching water. It is 
however to be noted that the subsoil is so very hard that an auger has 
no chance, and that the use of the chisel and other apparatus for hard 
soils involves great expense, while the rods are apt to get jammed and 
be inextricable, as recently in Coimbatore. Wudders can be employed 
to sink a small trial well for less than a bore hole would in most cases 
cost, and a Government party of Wudders would probably be of service. 
The ryots themselves could easily do this if they liked, but they seem 
to trust to luck, and sometimes to divination by pouring water on a 
sheep’s head and noting the place where she shakes herself. Practi- 
cally the ryot trusts to observation and good luck more than to divina- 
tion, and it is certain that the divination, if practised, only concerns 
the particular spot in a part of a field, for wells are invariably sunk 
in such positions as to obtain a good supply of water consistent with 
watering the best part of the field; ryots are sharp enough in this 
matter. 

The invariable water-lift is the single-bucket cattle-lift (y^ttam), 
the pacottah or basket only being used for shallow lifts from channels 
or pools. Eegarding lifts Mr. Bobertson has expressed a strong opinion 
in favor of his special whim-lift, observing that by its adoption a saving 
might be effected equal to the whole revenue paid to Government, or 
say 20 lakhs per annum. If such a splendid saving be possible it is to 
be regretted that district practice and opinion are opposed to this lift ; 
it is however generally considered that there would be no gain by its 
adoption. The ryot uses the small power at his disposal in apparently 
the best possible way, viz., by applying the weight of his cattle running 
down an incline direct to the bucket without the intervention of any 
machine save a simple pulley. If, however, but one- tenth of this sum 
or 2 lakhs per annum could be saved, it would repay the State tenfold 
every year to employ a party to inculcate and prove its economy, by 
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experiments at ryots’ own wells 'side by side with their own lifts. It 
is noteworthy that the richer ryots and gentlemen who daily see these 
lifts at work decline to adopt them even though they may approve of 
them officially. 

For agricultural practice in gardens see “ Agriculture,” and for a 
review of revenue practice see “ Eevenue History.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE FORESTS OF COIMBATORE. 

{Contributed by A. W. Peet, Esa., Deputy Conservator of Forests). 


Diyisions.— Classification. — Northern Division. — Topography. — Products. — Hill Ranges. 
— Rivers. — Jungle Tribes. — Southern Division. — Coimbatore Taluk. — Sources of the 
NdyR and Bhavdni. — The Anaimalais. — Description. — Products. — Conservancy. — 
Leased Forests. — Minor Produce. — Hill Tribes. 

The forests of this district are extensive and varied. The chief 
forest taluks are Bhav^ni, Kolleg41, Satyamangalam, PoUdohi, and 
Udamalpet ; hut for purposes of forest administration the whole 
district is now divided into two divisions — the northern, embracing the 
extent of the revenue charges of the Suh-Collector and Northern 
Deputy Collector ; and the southern, the charges of the Collector and 
his assistants. 

The North Coimbatore forest division consists, therefore, of the 
taluks of — 

Bhavdni, Erode, 

KoUegdl, Karur, 

Satyamangalam, Dharapuram, 

and the South Coimbatore forest division of — 

Coimbatore, Pollachi, 

PaUadam, Udamalpet. 

It wofild tend to no useful result to enumerate the various schemes 
of organization previously attempted, or to give in detail the history 
of the forest management of the district from the formation of the 
department; a tabular statement is, however, appended, giving the 
details of revenue and charges under the various suh-divisions of the 
Coimbatore forests from the year 1856. 

Under the reorganization of the Madras Forest Department, which 
resulted from the suggestions made by Dr. Brandis, Inspector-General 
of the Forests of India, in 1882, the forest and jimgle conservancy orga- 
nizations were amalgamated ; the whole Presidency was divided into 
northern and southern divisions, each under a Conservator, the working 
control of each district being vested in the Collector, to whom the chief 
forest officer of the district, or division of a district, was to act as an 
assistant for forest matters, under the title of District Forest officer. 
Each of the divisions of the Coimbatore district is under a separate 
District Forest officer. 
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A tabular statement is entered giving tbe details of the establish- 
ments sanctioned for both divisions for the year 1885-86, which will to 
some extent explain the present scale of work. 

Under the present system the scheme to be worked out in Coim- 
batore is the following : — 

Forests are to be divided into — 

Reserved forests. 

Unreserved do. 

Reserved lands. 

Reserved forests are proclaimed by a notification in the Fort 8t. George 
Gazette, after all rights have been recorded and claims decided by a 
Forest Settlement officer. Duly proclaimed reserved forests are to be 
under the e.xolusive control of the District Forest officer, as representing 
the Collector in the forest branch. 

Unreserved forests are to be worked under rules published by the 
Board of Revenue, the chief points of whicli are that special rules are 
to be published for each district, giving lists of trees as divided into — 

Reserved trees, 

Classified do., and 

Unclassified trees, 

and prescribing seigniorage rates for tbe various products of the forests. 
The rules are given below. 

Reserved forests will eventually be worked departmentally as far 
as possible, as opposed to the system of working by seigniorage ; 
the essence of the latter system being that each individual purchaser 
fells and removes by his own labor the produce for which he pays 
seigniorage or royalty. 

Reserved lands require a word of explanation. This term was used 
in the original draft of the Forest Act, but was struck out. It is, 
however, a convenient phrase for a descriptive purpose, and has been 
maintained in official correspondence to signify such lands, whether 
assessed or unassessed, as are set apart by Government for the purpose 
of fodder and fuel reserves. This term applies chiefly to taluks other 
than strictly forest taluks, where cultivation is held to have reached or 
approached its maximum. 

Proposals are now being made taluk by taluk, defining blocks of 
both assessed and unassessed waste, which it is proposed to reserve. If 
these proposals are sanctioned, it is intended to take up at first only a 
small proportion of the reserves, letting out the rest for cultivation 
on lease. 

The blocks taken up are to be fenced, and the results carefully 
noted. 

North Coimbatore Forests. — The afforested parts of KoUegdl, 
Satyamangalam, and Bhavani taluks are chiefly hill tracts, having an 
extent of more than half the total area of those taluks. They may 
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be said to be a continuation, albeit very irregular and broken, of the 
Mysore plateau. In order to reach the western portion of the Satya- 
mangalam forests the Ga/elhutty gh4t has to be ascended, a steep 
stony pass leading up to Taleimalei from the valle}' of the Moyar. Groing 
eastwards, the next ghatt road is that leading by an ascent six-and-a- 
half miles long from a point ten miles north-west from Satyamangalam 
town, the head of the ghat heing called Dimbum. This gh^t road is 
practicable for carts. After reaching Dimbum the road descends to 
Hassanur, where it bifurcates, one branch going through the Punjur or 
Pulinjur valley, after which point the road goes through Mysore 
territory, till it strikes the KollegM taluk, a few miles from KoUegdl 
town. This road is the main road to Kollegi.1. The other bifurcation 
from Hassanur goes through a long tract of forest, through Greddasul, 
Bailor, and Lokanhalli to Kollegdl. This road, although entirely in 
Coimbatore territory, is not much frequented, as the alternative road is 
at an easier gradient and does not run through forest. Consequently the 
road is kept up only partially. Eastwards from the Dimbum ghM 
road, the next ascent from the plains is a stony track west of Kumbatarine 
hill ; the next is another track up the valley above Chellipolliem ; then 
comes another up the valley above Kongarapolliem. Going eastwards 
again, there are various small tracks to the hills in the Bhavdni taluk, 
and then comes the Burgoor ghM road. This road was traced some 
years ago at a great expense, but it is at present a good deal out of 
repair. This road traverses the Burgoor hills and joins a road leading 
to Kollegal at Martalli. 

To the east of the Burgoor ghSt road there are only a few stony 
tracks up to the hills. 

The south-west portion of the Satyamangalam forests is a tract 
known as the eastern slopes of the Nllgiris. 

This tract is under settlement as a reserved forest. It is bounded 
by the taluk limits on the eastern crest of the Nilgiris, and by the 
Moyar and Bhavani rivers. In the upper portion there are some coffee 
estates, and in the lower some villages, which have been excluded. 
There are one or two important streams in this forest which flow 
into the Bhavdni and Moyar, and the forest growth on the slopes is 
maintained chiefly for climatic rea.sons. Vast numbers of cattle are 
collected during the drier months of the year from the non-forest 
taluks, and it is contemplated to restrict cattle-grazing only in small 
portions of this tract, and with extreme caution ; as this, in common 
with the greater part of the North Coimbatore forests, is at present 
valuable chiefly as a huge grazing ground. 

The country above the Gazelhutty ghi,t, before mentioned, consists 
of a tract of forest much interspersed with hill villages. This is one of 
the chief sandalwood tracts, for this tree is found as a rule in the 
neighbourhood of irillages. The extreme west of this part of the taluk 
is largely cultivated, and bears only a little scrub jungle on the hills. 
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To the east of the sandalwood tract lie a succession of hills covered 
by open forest, of no particularly large timber ; but containing some teak 
(Teotona grandis), sal (Shorea (?) ) , ' aeha (Hardwickia binata), atti 
(Bauhinia racemosa), kaddukkay (Terminalia chebula), matti (Termi- 
nalia tomentosa), vellai naga (Anogeissus latifolia), vengei (Pterocarpus 
marsupium), karungali (Acacia sundra), unjei (Albizzia amara), kar- 
kattam (Zizyphus glabrata), satinwood (Chloroxylon swietenia), and 
other trees. 

These hills are also much used as a grazing-ground. 

Sandalwood appears again in large quantities about the village of 
Hassantir, which lies in a basin to the east of these hills ; and this 
tree is found along the whole of the Pulinjur valley. 

The forest in the Pulinjur valley is of much larger growth than that 
on the hills, and a large trade is carried on by Mysore merchants in 
bamboos and timber from this part of the forest. 

The tract to the east of Dimbum is pecuKar. It consists of a high 
plateau known as the Malaikad, and is much interspersed with hill 
villages inhabited by Badagas, who have emigrated at various times from 
the Nilgiris. The average height of this plateau is over 4,000 feet, and 
here sandalwood is found in abundance, though the elevation is rather 
high for this growth. 

From Hassanur the road ascends a ghM to Geddasul. Sandalwood 
entirely disappears from the forest a short distance from the foot of the 
ghit, the general forest growth being similar to that on the hilis 
above described. 

About Geddasul for some distance is found a tract of really fine' 
forest, good specimens of blackwood (Dalbergia latifolia) growing among 
the other trees mentioned. Along the margin of the streams mango 
trees grow to a large size, showing a certain amount of moisture in the 
subsoil. After leaving Geddasul the general character of the forest over 
the hills is open, and the trees are for the most part small and stunted ; 
and with the exception of the tract along the foot of the Billigirirungun 
hiUs to the west, and the slopes of some of the higher ranges on the east, 
this open, strmted growth is the general characteristic of the North 
Coimbatore forests. 

The whole forest tract is more or less interspersed with villages, and 
is at present grazed over. On the eastern slopes the chief wood is aeha 
(Hardwickia binata), which attains considerable size ; teak as a rule is 
not of first-class dimensions. 

Sandalwood is found more or less in the neighbourhood of all the 
hill villages, particularly about that part of the Satyamangalam taluk of 
which Ekkatur is the centre ; that part of Kollegdl of which Purse- 
goundenpolliem is the centre ; and on the Ponasamalai and Mddai- 
swaramalai ; and in Bhavdni on the Burgoor and Katrimalai. 
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The chief hill ranges are — 

(1) The Billigirirunguns. — These hills run in a general direction 

north and south for nearly forty miles, between the Kolle- 
g41 taluk and Mysore. Formerly the greater part of these 
^illa was held to he British property ; but after a succes- 
sion of disputes the greater part has now lapsed to Mysore. 
This is a fine range, having evergreen forest on the 
higher slopes, and valuable deciduous forest on the lower. 

(2) The range next in importance is Ponasamalai to the north- 

east of KoUegM taluk. 

(3) South of the above range lies Mddaiswaramalai, known far 

and wide as the scene of enormous annual cattle-fairs. 
These gatherings are supposed to have had a religious 
origin, and religious ceremonies form part of the annual 
programme ; but in reality they are now cattle marts. 
Cattle are carefully bred on both these hill tracts, and 
form the greater part of the wealth of the ryots, who grow 
only moderate crops of ragi for their support. 

(4) To the south of Mddaiswara lie the bills known as Katrimalai. 

(5) To the south ol these lie the Burgoor hills ; both of these 

ranges are in the Bhavdni taluk, and are imposing 
blocks. 

(6) To the east of the taluk lies the Pdlamalai range, parallel 

with the Cauvery river. 

(7) In the Satyamangalam taluk the chief ranges are Kum- 

batarine, Vellancombay, and the eastern slopes of the 
Nilgiris. 

The chief rivers connected with the forest tracts are — 

(1) The Cauvery. — This river forms the northern and eastern bound- 
ary of the afforested taluks, but the feeders derived from the forests 
are insignificant as might be expected from the open character of the 
growth. 

The main affluents are the Goondalam, which flows from the north 
of the Billigirirunguns and falls into the Cauvery in three or four 
insignificant channels, a few miles from Kolleg41 town. The chief 
drainage of this taluk is from a number of streams rising on the eastern 
slopes of the Billigirirunguns and flowing northwards, the combined 
river being known as the Uduthoraipallam. 

The PaMr, known also from its windings as the Ombadunagam- 
pallam, is a considerable torrent during the rains. For a distance of 
twenty-five miles it forms the boundary between the Kollegal and 
Bhavdni taluks. It is fed partly from the hills of the Satyamangalam 
taluk about Gairmalai, Gahjenur, and TJgiyam, and partly from the 
Burgoor hills and the Katrimalai hills of the Bhavdni taluk. 

The headwaters of a considerable stream, the Honhallay (or gold 
stream), which flows a few miles from Kollegal town, lie in the western 
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part of the Satyamangalam forest tract ; but the greater part of the 
course of this stream is in Mysore. 

A few streams run eastwards into the Cauvery from the various 
hills of Kollegal and Bhavdni, and a few run south into the Bhavani 
river from the hills of Bhavani and Satyamangalam taluks. 

On the whole, however, it may be stated that the water-supply from 
the North Coimbatore forests is inconsiderable, owing to the fact that 
the proportion of evergreen forest is very small. 

(2) The Bhavani and Moyar rivers are most important ; but, with 
the exception of a few considerable feeders from the Nilgiri slopes, 
the greater part of their water-supply is obtained from forests outside 
the district. 

Jungle tribes . — In North Coimhatore the jungle tribes are repre- 
sented very scantily in the persons of a few scattered Sholagars. 

These Sholagars are for the most part now merely serfs under the 
control of the more wealthy ryots, and are employed by them as cattle- 
grazers and as cultivators. They rise, however, whenever possible, 
into semi-independence, and like all jungle tribes carry on a desultory 
and wasteful cultivation when permitted, by elearing fresh forest year 
by year. 

They are a peaceable and harmless race, not much addicted to sport, 
but making keen trackers on occasion. Unlike the jungle tribe of 
Wynaad, the Coorumbers, they will not eat the flesh of the bison {Bos 
gaunis) ; but they eat the flesh of all other game. 

They are fairly expert with the axe when trained, but it is not, as 
with the Bet Coorumbers, their implement par excellence, nor do they 
manufacture their own iron tools. When left to themselves they 
select hy preference a tract where felling on a large scale is not necessary. 

They are much addicted to smoking hemp, and occasionally to 
opium-eating. 

Game . — Among the objects of chase, in its wide acceptation, are 
elephants, bison, sambur, spotted deer, antelope, four-horned antelope, 
nilghai, barking deer, wild pig, tiger, panther, pard, hunting leopard 
(shot near the junction of the Moyar and Bhdvani rivers and near 
Bandhelli in Kollegal), bear, wild dog, wolf, jackal, fox, otter, hare; 
and among birds bustard (rare), floriken, pea-fowl, jungle-fowl, spur- 
fowl, painted spur-fowl, partridge, painted partridge, quail, rock grouse, 
duck, teal, woodcock, snipe. 

South Coimbatore Forests. — In PaUadam taluk there are no 
forests proper, but certain tracts have been taken up as fodder and 
fuel reserves. 

In Coimbatore taluk the chief forests lie in the valley of the 
Bhavdni river, at the foot of the Nilgiris ; and about the hill range 
to the south of the Nilgiris, known as Kuradimallai, or the Lambton’s 
peak range ; and about the hills which border the Bolampatti vaUey 
to the west of Coimbatore town. 
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These forests are not as a whole productive of first-class timher ; 
there are, however, very fine blackwood (Dalbergia latifolia), vengei 
(Pteroearpus marsupium), and a few other good timber trees at the head 
of the Bolampatti valley ; and there is fair forest on the southern slopes 
of the hills, facing the "WaUiar railway station. At the foot of the 
bills at this place there is a small reserve, called the Sholakarai reserve, 
which has been experimented on for some years with fair success. The 
Malabar reserves, which adjoin the Sholakarai reserve, show a growth 
even more favorable, as they lie more to the west and get a slightly 
better rainfall. 

The preservation of the headwaters of the Noyil river, which flows 
past Coimbatore town, has excited much local interest. The Bolampatti 
valley through which it flows was formerly a forest, and when Ward 
and Connor wrote (about 1820) was still in that condition. Year after 
year, however, cultivation has extended in this direction, and now all 
that can be done is to preserve the forest on the slopes of the hiUs, and a 
small portion left at the head of the valley. The hills are unfortu- 
nately very steep towards Coimbatore, so that the catchment area is 
small. 

On the other side of these hills there is a wonderful tract of country 
forming the headwaters of the Bhavdni river. The catchment area here 
is very open and favorable for receiving a large supply of water, and 
the dense forest which still exists to a great extent is well calculated to 
preserve the springs. Unfortunately the whole of this tract has been 
included in Malabar, though geographically part of Coimbatore ; and 
a late decision has declared the larger part of it to be private property, 
BO that within a measmable distance tjie water-supply of the Bhavdni 
river may be seriously affected by the denudation of this huge tract, 
misnamed the Attapddi valley. 

The most important part of the South Coimbatore forests lies to 
the south of the Polldohi and Udamalpet taluks, on the Anaimalais, or 
Elephant hills. These hills form merely a portion of a huge range 
which runs through Travancore, is barely separated from the Pulneys, 
and joins the Western Ghats. 

The Anaimalais lie between lat. 10° 14' to lat. 10° 32' N., a,nd long. 
76° 53’ to 77° 23' E. They are bounded on the west by Malabar and 
Cochin hiUs, south by Travancore hills, and east by Madura. 

The main range has a direction from south-east to north-west. 
There is a secondary range eastward, separated by the Toracadavu 
valley ; and to the eastwards again the lulls become lower and the con- 
formation more broken. 

The chief rivers rmming west are the Vadamallaiydr.the Sholaydr, 
the Pdlacadavu stream, and the Toracadavu stream, which all flow 
into Cochin rivers. 

'^e Toracadavu stream divides the main and secondary ridges of 
the Anaimalais, and flows under another name past Anaimalai village. 
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Below Anaimalai this river is Joined by the PdMr, which rises on 
the eastern slopes of the secondary ridge. 

The united streams fall into the Pondni river, which drains part of 
Malabar. 

The Amardvati river is of the greatest importance The headwaters 
of this river are in the Anjendd valley, which formerly belonged and 
geographically should belong to Madras, but is now in Travancore. 
There are clearings for coffee in this valley. From the Anaimalais 
proper there are important feeders of the Amardvati river. 

The Anaimalais are often roughly divided into the upper and 
lower ranges. 

The upper ranges have plateaux over 7,000 feet in height, and 
peaks over 8,000. These upper plateaux, and those connected with 
them in Travancore (which are really connected by natural conditions), 
have been estimated to contain an area of between 80 and 100 square 
miles. They are separated into blocks, and contain the most magni- 
ficent scenery. This very separation of one plateau from another by 
mighty chasms adds distinctive features to the view ; while the con- 
trast of rolling downs with dark evergreen forest gives a variety 
unknown on the Nilgiris. 

Those upper ranges contain undoubtedly much valuable timber ; 
but it is so extremely difficult to work timber out that the evergreen 
forest must be considered chiefly as a permanent cover for the head- 
waters of the various streams ; and as a ground for supplying such 
products as turmeric, ginger, and cardamoms. 

The upper ranges may be said to be virtually uninhabited. 

However grand these upper ranges may be, and however suitable 
for European habitation, the lower ranges will be always more import- 
ant from a forest point of view. These contain the well-known teak 
belt. This belt lies at an altitude of from 1,500 to 3,000 feet, and 
formerly contained a most extraordinary growth. In a few inaccessi- 
ble sites examples are still seen of the wonderful size which teak 
attained on these hills ; the best example being a tract near the 
PMacadavu river. 

When engaged on the trigonometrical survey (about 1820), Ward 
and Connor mention that the growth of teak on these hills in genera! 
far surpassed anything they had seen elsewhere. 

Captain F. C. Cotton of the Public Wprks Department was the 
first to suggest a systematic working of the Anaimalai forest in 1847. 

Previously to this date a large supply of timber had been sent for 
the use of the Bombay dockyard, both from the Walliar forests, and 
from such parts of the Anaimalais as were claimed by Cochin and 
Malabar. Timber was at this time worked out in the most wasteful 
manner by contractors ; and it was in consequence of the very graphic 
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account given by Captain Cotton of the facts he had actually noted, 
of a loss sometimes of five-sixths of a tree, that the Board of Bevenue 
suggested that a European officer should be put in charge. 

In 1848 Captain Cotton was ordered to report “on the present 
condition of the Anaimalai forests, and the best mode of working 
them.” 

He did so in a long report, stating that there were large trees 
available in great numbers ; he advocated girdling them, and using 
the saw as much as possible for converting them into planks. 

As a matter of fact, however, the old system of splitting the trees with 
wedges and trimming planks with the axe seems to have been resorted to 
in great measure, owing to the difficulty of obtaining sawyers. 

Captain Cotton’s proposals do not altogether savour of strict 
conservancy. His main idea seems to have been to utilize what was 
considered the almost unlimited wealth of the forest to the best advan- 
tage and with the least loss of material. 

The idea of the enormous resources of these forests is thus expressed 
by the Collector of Coimbatore in 18 16: — “The teak forests of this 
district are immense, and will admit of the supply of timber, to any extent, 
of good and unexceptionable quality.” 

Captain Cotton’s theory was that teak cannot grow where teak has 
grown before, but that a rotation of crop was necessary ; bnt how this 
rotation was to be eff’ected he does not attempt to state.* 

In June 1848 Lieutenant Michael was appointed Captain Cotton’s 
assistant, and he and Lieutenant Douglas Hamilton continued in charge 
till the Madras Forest Department was formed under Dr. Cleghom. 

Although conservancy was, of course, to some considerable extent 
carried on during the European control from 1848, yet it was practically 
admitted some years ago that the forests had been overworked and all 
felling operations were suspended for some years. That this precaution 
was advisable is seen from the scarcity of teak of large dimensions ; 
and the want of systematic treatment under regular working plans is 
seen from the fact that a regular gradation of ages in the growing stock 
is not established. Working plans are now being made out. 

The question of roads was early insisted on by Captain Cotton, and 
Lieutenant Michael began a system which his successors perfected. 
Some of these roads have naturally fallen out of repair while the forest 
was not worked. 

Elephants were much used in dragging timber, which was in most 
cases shot down a slip and carted from the foot of the hills to a con- 


I ^ere may be something in this theory, supposing teak to he an unmixed crop, hut 
such it never is in the forests. It may he quite possible that unmixed plantations of teak, 
such as those at Nilamhiir, will he found to deteriorate after one crop has been taken 
from the soil. In fact this contingency is always to he considered; as witness the 
evils incident to a young regrowth of Scots’ fir, or the deterioration of the larch at Athol. 
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venient point on the Pondni river, generally to Mungarah, whence it 
was floated to the West Coast for shipment to Bombay. 

The timber slip was not perfect, and an attempt was made some 
years ago by a forest officer to cover the face with a lattice work of 
bamboos. This worked fairly, hut a regular trenail and eordway slip 
would probably be preferable, if a slip is wanted at all. 

An area of some forty square miles of good teak forest is leased 
from the Numbidy of Collengode, a Malabar proprietor. 

This lease was made in 1867 and runs for ninety-nine years. The 
terms of the lease were that stump fees of various values should be paid 
for certain classes of trees. The lease is under alteration, so it would be 
useless to specify the exact terms. 

A glance at the receipts from the Anaimalai range, and lately from 
the South Coimbatore division, will show how valuable these teak forests 
have been, since the greater part of these receipts was from the sale 
of teak. 

As teak has been dealt with in these forests almost exclusively, no 
mention has been made of other timber ; but there are most of the 
timbers usually found in deciduous forests of a similar elevation, 
notably blackwood (Dalbergia latifolia), vengei (Pterocarpus marsu- 
pium), vellai ndga (Anogeissus latifolia), karamatti (Terminalia 
tomentosa), ventek (Lagerstrosmia microcarpa), various Acacias and 
Albizzias, Gmeliua arborea, Vitex altissima, and many other valuable 
timber trees. 

The revenue from minor forest produce has always been rather a 
bone of contention and has never been very large. Even so early as 
Captain Michael’s time, the question of allowing the regular hill-men a 
certain right to the produce was mooted, and an attempt was made to 
get them out of the hands of petty contractors. Lately this theory has 
been developed, and a principle adopted some years ago seemed to work ' 
well of allowing only certain licensed contractors into the forests, who 
were bound to pay not less than a fixed minimum price for each article 
of produce. On the other hand the hill-men were bound to sell the 
produce only to these licensed contractors. 

The chief minor produce on the Anaimalais consists of cardamoms 
(Elettaria cardamomum), turmeric (Curcuma longa), other species of 
curcuma, honey and wax, soap-nuts (Sapindus emarginatus), soap- 
bean (Acacia concinna), myrabolams (Terminalia chebula and belerica), 
and numerous other fruits. 

The hill-tribes of the Anaimalais consist chiefly of— 

Mudavars. ] Malasars. 

Puliyars. | Kadars. 

The Kddars live chiefly in the lower ranges, but go to the higher 
ranges for the collection of minor forest produce. They are thought by 
some to be of an African type, but it is more probable that their type 
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is allied to that of the ahoriginal tribes of Australia. An example of 
people of true African descent is seen in the Punniahs of the West 
Coast, but the Kadars differ extremely from this race. True the 
Kddars have fiat noses, slightly thicker lips than many hill-tribes and 
woolly hair in some cases ; but the aboriginal Coorumbers of Wynaad 
have all these characteristics and yet their type is distinctly non- 
African. More or less woolly hair is common to many forest and hill 
tribes, but the true African prognathous jaw is absent. 

The Kadars are not African in their build ; they are not massive 
and large-limbed, though of course their form might become modified 
by circumstances. They are, as a rule, rather short in stature and 
deep-chested like most mountaineers ; and like many true mountaineers 
they rarely walk with a straight leg, hence their thigh muscles are often 
abnormally developed at the expense of those of the calf ; hence, too, in 
part their dislike to walking long distances on level ground, though the 
objection mentioned by Colonel Douglas Hamilton to their canying 
loads in the plains is deeper-rooted than that arising from mere physical 
disability. This objection is mainly because they are rather a timid 
race, and never feel safe out of their forests. They have also often 
affirmed that the low country air is very trying to them. 

On marriage the men have their front teeth filed to points. 

They are not hunters in their primitive state ; in fact they have 
not even the practice of setting snares. However, on occasion, they 
show themselves good trackers, and a few have developed into keen 
hunters. 

Left to themselves they cultivate small patches of grain, but live 
chiefiy by the sums which they may receive for the sale of minor 
produce, and on roots which form their regular diet. However, great 
activity is shown at one period of the year when the fruit of the eycas 
is ripe. The cyoas- family (Cycadeae) is very peculiar, being so like a 
pahn in general aspect that it was formerly classed among the mono- 
cotyledons, being placed either near the palm, or tree-ferns. However, 
it is a true dicotyledon ; and its fruit forms a very considerable addition 
to the resources of the K4dars. The fruit is supposed to be more or 
less poisonous in its raw state, but when cooked and reduced to powder 
it is evidently quite edible. In this state it resembles coarse flour, and 
is eaten by all Kddars. 

The cycas is foimd in great abundance on the Lower Anaimalais. 

As a race, Kddars are not much given to excess in drinking, but most 
of them take opium ; and a regular opium-eater cannot do a long day’s 
work without it. 

They are fond of dogs, chiefly as a protection from wild beasts at 
night ; for a Kddar on the tramp never takes the trouble to make 
more than a lean-to to shelter himself and his family ; and the hill 
dog is a great accession in such a primitive dwelling, being remarkably 
watchful. 
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A Kddar marries more than one wife. 

The women for the most part are not good-looking ; and their 
hahit of distending a hole in the lobe of the ear with a circular roll of 
hamhoo, two or three inches in diameter, does not add to their beauty. 

A K4dar belle wears her hair in a fringe, exactly on the type of 
that in vogue lately in Europe. On the march the women carry all the 
cooking utensils, and often have a child strapped on the top of their 
household goods. Their usual daily duty is to gather roots, at which 
they are quite as expert as the men, using a digging stick made of iron- 
wood, in default of a crowbar. 

The Kddars are quiet and peaceable, and perhaps more truthful 
than most forest tribes. At all events they are to be depended on for 
never deserting en masse on a march, as most other natives may do on 
occasion. 

The Mudavars are very little known in the Grovemment portion of 
the teak belt, and in fact seem generally to avoid Europeans. This 
was Douglas Hamilton’s experience, and it is confirmed by the later 
experience of forest officers. They are said to have come originally 
from the low ooimtry, having accompanied the Pdndyan king of 
Madura when he fled to the forests ; but this report wants verification. 

They are said to keep small flocks and herds, and cultivate patches 
of ground ; which, however, they abandon after one crop. 

In the Travancore territory the Mudavars are now more settled in 
their habits, and live in more or less permanent villages. 

They are distinctly of low-country origin, as may be seen from their 
regular features, light colour, and growth of moustaches. They arro- 
gate to themselves the position of the aristocracy of the hills, and their 
claims are conceded by all the other tribes. 

Low-country natives of superior castes are occasionally admitted 
into the Mudavar clan, but only after protracted ceremonies. Their 
property descends to the sister’s son. In manners they are extremely 
reserved, especially in their dealings with other hill-tribes. They will 
not touch a Malasar. They are very good mountaineers, but are not 
constitutionally a brave race. 

The name Mudavar is difficidt to trace, as there is an example in the 
Coimbatore district of Mudavars of a very different type ; this race being 
found in the forest on the hills west of Coimbatore at the head of the 
Bolampatti valley, and being in a marked manner aboriginal in feature 
and imcivilized in habits. 

The Pnliyars have much in common with the Kddars. As a rule, 
however, they live lower down the slopes, and their most marked pecu- 
liarity, touched on by every writer, is the habit they have of letting 
their hair grow to inordinate length. 

In form they are much like the Kadars, and are equally clever at 
building bamboo houses. 
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Although, as was mentioned above, K4dars on the tramp rarely build 
more than a lean-to, yet they build very good huts on occasion in their 
fixed camps, and are unequalled in their skill in splitting and utilizing 
bamboos in building. When working for Europeans they build 
splendid temporary camps. The knife they use is peculiar and utterly 
unlike that used by most natives which has a curved blade. The 
Kddar knife has a straight edge, but this edge inclines forwards at an 
angle of about 140° with the haft. The upper part of the blade is 
the broadest part, and being heavy at the back, it forms by far the 
best implement for splitting bamboos that is to be found in these forests. 
The Puliyars use both kinds of knives. 

A favorite method with these tribes of treating the bamboo is to 
split it with one cleft only, then open it out and make several gashes 
at all the nodes. The result is that there are a series of partial but not 
complete clefts all down the bamboo, and it will then lie perfectly flat. 
Excellent temporary matting is thus made, and these opened-out 
bamboos form a very rapidly constructed wall for huts, being kept 
in place by tying them to upright bamboos. On occasion also these 
opened-out bamboos are not to be despised as a springy temporary 
mattress. 

The Puliyars cultivate far more than the Kddars. 

The Malasars live at a much lower elevation than the Kddars. 
They are found almost down on the plains and along the slopes near the 
foot of the hiUs. They are somewhat sturdier in general build, but 
have not the characteristic features of regular hill-men. They are not 
to be depended on in any way, but will desert en masse on the smallest 
excuse. They commit dacoities wherever they see an opportunity, 
and, in fact, even to this day the roads near the foot of the hills are 
rarely traversed by low-country natives, except in small bands from 
fear of the Malasars. On the other hand, the Malasars are useful as 
being excellent axemen ; and as baggage coolies they can hardly be 
dispensed with. They carry for the most part on their heads like low- 
country coolies, but unlike the Kadars and Puliyars, who, when they 
can be induced to carry at aU, carry loads only on their backs. 

Small-pox is the great scourge of all the hill-tribes, and an affected 
patient is deserted in the most heartless manner by all his tribe. 

According to late statistics, the whole population of these hills was 
said to be only 1,260 — 

Kadars . . . . . . . . . . . . 220 

Mudavars . . . . . . . . . . . . 58 

Puliyars . . . . . . . . . . . . 808 

Malasars .. .. .. .. •• 174 

But these figures are probably under the mark, as these hill-people 
have great suspicion of a census. 
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Statement shoioing the Revenue and Chargee of the several Forest Ranges of the 

Coimbatore Distriet. 


1856- 57 

1857- 58 

1858- 59 

1859- 60 

1860- 61 

1861-62 

1862- 63 

1863- 64 
1804-65 

1865- 66 

1866- 67 

1867- 68 

1868- 69 


1870- 71 

1871- 72 

1872- 73 

1873- 74 


Anaimalais. Bolampatti. gatyaS^lam. 


1 Eevenue. Charges. Rerenue Charges. Revenue. Charges. 


9,33,106 6,22,888 51,407 44,906 3,29,582 1,30,301 


Bhav&ni. 


Kollegal. MettupUaiyam. 


Revenue. Charges. Revenue. Charges. Revenue. Charges 


; 18.56-57 
' 1857-58 
. 1858-59 
' 1859-60 

1860-61 

1861-62 

1862- 63 

1863- 64 

1864- 65 

1865- 66 

1866- 67 

1867- 68 

1868- 69 

1869- 70 

1870- 71 

1871- 72 

1872- 73 

1873- 74 


RS. 

KS. 

RS. 

RS. 

6,417 

2,637 

.. 

. . 

340 

2,113 

lV ,927 

'5,698 

14,778 

7,906 

16,853 

6,174 

16,292 

6,643 

16,867 

7,730 

15,895 

6,676 

17,846 

7,103 

15,856 

6,046 

15,3.39 

6,806 

14,377 

5,623 

18,828 

7,629 

11,. 595 

8,045 

11, .589 

6,987 

16,403 

20,591 

18,019 

11,274 

26,686 

20,424 

18,361 

13,120 

18,609 

18,826 

17,581 

9,484 

1,57,448 

1,0.5,5.30 

1,69,312 

82,005 


214 

146 

807 

3,863 

2,409 

1 6,866 

3,430 

10,875 


These figures refer to transactions subsequent to the formation of the regular Forest 
Department. 
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Form II. 


Statement of ReceipU and Charges of the Anaimalaisfrom 1874-75 to 1884 - 85 . 


Official years. 

Receipts. 


Charges. 


Remarks. 


BS. 

A. 

P. 

BS. 

A. 

P. 


1874-75 

23,733 

0 

8 

32,602 

4 

7 


1875-76 

22,108 

2 

10 

46,535 

3 

0 


1876-77 

8,490 

9 

6 

46,913 

2 

5 


1877-78 

42,797 

2 

9 

48,018 

7 

4 


1878-79 

38,203 

8 

6 

29,274 

14 

5 


1879-80 

9,387 

11 

0 

31,270 

2 

9 


1880-81 

29,676 

13 

0 

17,035 

6 

6 


1881-82 

24,793 

1 

8 

23,432 

11 

7 


1882-83 

64,469 

9 

5 

32,627 

7 

3 


1883-84 

55,628 

6 

2 

37,821 

14 

1 

1 Mettupilaiyam and Bolampatti 

1884-85 

62,335 

2 

4 

33,202 

8 

3 

5 ranges are included in these 

1885-86 (up to 30th 
September 1885). 

17,639 

3 

2 

12,809 

7 

8 

) two years. 


Form III. 


Statement of Receipts and Charges of the North Coimhatore Forests from 1874-75 
to 1884-85 {also for six months of 1885 - 86 ). 



North and south amalgamated on 1st April 1880. 


Again separated as independent di-visions as hefore— 1st April 1883 ; but separate books 
were maintained for 1882-83 under orders from the Conservator of Forests. 

Form IV. 


Sanctioned scale of permanent Estahlishment of the North and South Coimhatore 
Divisions for the year 1885 - 86 . 
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Sanctioned scale of permanent Establishment of the North and South Coimbatore 
Divisions for the year 1885-86 — continued. 


Divisions. 


Torest establishment— 

-cont'mued. 

Total. 

Grand total. 

Foresters. 

Forest Guards. 

Amount. 

40 

30 

20 

12 

10 

8 

7 

6 










KS. 

RS. 

RS. 

North . . 


1 

3 

3 

3 

6 


5 

290 

490 

645 

South . . 

1 

3 

2 

4 

3 

11 

12 

6 

450 

720 

875 


Form V. 


Statement showing the Revenue and Expenditure of the North Coimbatore Division 
for the official years 1883-84 and 1884-85. 


Number 
ot head- 
ings. 

Particulars. 

1883-84, 

1884-85. 


Receipts. 

RS. 

A. 

P. 

RS. 

A. 

P. 

I 

Timber, '&c., removed by Government 








agencv. 

19,385 

13 

11 

9,9.55 

12 

9 

II 

Do. do. by consumers, &o. 

41,736 

7 

10 

39,334 

11 

9 

III 

Confiscated drift and waif\vood 

128 

0 

6 

290 

11 

9 

V 

Miscellaneous 

841 

15 

8 

720 

4 

7 


Book adjustment 

6 

■1 

s 



•• 




D 

D 


8 

10 


Expenditure. 


SS 

B 




A. 








I 

Timber, &c., removed by Government 








agency. 

5,270 

15 

10 

4,165 

4 

1 

II 

Do. do. by consumers, &c. 

2,297 

2 

2 

3,323 

5 

9 

III 

Confiscated drift and waifwood 

22 

3 

8 




VI 

Live and dead stock 

103 

6 

0 

21 

14 

6 

VII 

Communications and buildings 

105 

0 

0 

1,432 

■1 

5 

VIII 

Demarcation, improvement, &c., of 








forests . . , . . . . • 

932 

13 

7 

2,663 

15 

0 

IX 

Miscellaneous 

74 

14 

4 

456 

13 

1 


Total expenditure under A. Conser- 








vancy Division 


6 

7 

12,063 

4 

4 

B. 








I 

Salaries 

16, .539 

12 

1 

16,092 


9 

II 

Travelling allowance 


5 

■1 

3,478 


4 

ni 

Contingencies 


7 

■1 

781 

0 

1 


Book adj ustment 

36 

8 

0 



•• 


Total of B. Establishment . . 

20,587 

D 

4 

21,251 

11 

2 


Grand Total of all expenditure . . 

29,393 

6 

11 

33,314 

15 

6 
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CHAPTER XV. 

MISSIONS. 


Roman Catholic Missions — Jesuit— French — Goanese. Protestant Missions— London — 
Lutheran — American — Wesleyan. 

Christianity was first taught in Coimloatore in the seventeenth century 
by the Jesuit Fathers of the Madura Mission, who had a chapel at 
Dhdrdpuram so early as 1608. For details of the progress of the Mission 
the four volumes of “ La Mission du Madure ” may be perused ; the 
letters contained in these volumes also afford some information as to 
the then state of the country. Karur and Erode were occupied early in 
the seventeenth century, and Satyamangalam shortly afterwards became 
the local head-quarters, when a good number of weavers and caste 
men were converted. Up to 1647 the Mission had the support of 
the “ Naik ” of Satyamangalam, who was the agent or governor of the 
Madura Naiker, but on his death persecution arose and continued for 
some years. Even after it had died down there remained the dangers 
of climate, pestilence, and forest, which in Satyamangalam were tenihle 
foes to the solitary missionaries. To these dangers were shortly added 
those of war and tumult when hostilities broke out between Mysore 
and Madura, so that missionaries and converts alike were driven to the 
pestilent jungle as a refuge from the more terrible cruelties of man. 
These privations told upon the two missionaries then in charge, so that 
in 1658, after the restoration of peace, the aged P. Emmanuel Martinez, 
then 63 years of age, succumbed after a service of 31 years, during 
which he had been four times imprisoned and tortured and four times 
forced to flee into the wilderness. Nevertheless, in 1662 there w^ere 15 
churches in Satyamangalam within a moderate area, and in 1666 the 
missionaries reported 130 Christian villages or hamlets grouped round 
23 central churches, protected by the Mysore authorities. Karuma- 
thampatti and Andiyiir subsequently became head-quarter stations, the 
former being managed directly by the Superior of the Madura Mission, 
a fact which attests its importance- The priest of Andiyfir claimed to 
have converted a tribe of the wandering salt traders (Uppu-Koravers 
or Lamhddies). 

Until 1686 there was a succession of harassing misfortunes, both 
by Mahrattas and insurgents, after which the letters give no informa- 
tion about the Coimbatore churches till 1739, when the Bull of Clement 
XII, prohibiting certain Hindu customs till then tolerated in the Church, 
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caused dissensions and the apostasy of many caste converts. Then came 
the cessation of support from Portugal, the break-up of the dynasties 
of Madura and Mysore, and finally the suppression of the Society of 
Jesus by Clement XIV in 1773. Death, disease, and privation rapidly 
thinned the ranks of the missionaries, and their places were but partially 
supplied by other French priests, one of whom was the Abbe Dubois, 
whose field was Mysore, but who occasionally visited Coimbatore 
between 1790 and 1823. Little aid was sent from Europe until 1845, 
when the Coimbatore Mission was formed into a distinct mission in 
charge of the French priests of the “ Soeiete des Strangers,” which 
has its head- quarters in the Rue de Bac in Paris, and in 1850 it was 
made a separate bishopric with head-quarters first at Karumathampatti 
and finally at Coimbatore. 

The mission is a Tamil Mission and therefore does not include the 
Canarese taluk of Kollegal, while, on the other hand, it includes the 
Nilgiris and part of Cochin and Palgliat. At Coimbatore there is a 
convent of European and another of native nuns ; also a seminary for 
training native youths for the priesthood, and schools for boys and 
girls. 

The orphanages at ChinnapMaiyam and Coimbatore are after the 
fashion of agricultural and industrial colonies. The following note has 
been kindly supplied by the Rev. N. Rondy ; — 

“The Catholic Agricultural Orphanage at Chinnapalaiyam, North 
Bhavani, was established towards the end of the year 1866. It is situated on 
a large tract of land on the Cauvery measuring about 300 acres. The land 
when taken jiossession of was a waste Government land entirely covered by 
jungle and the home of tigers and other wild beasts. The Rev. A. Berthon, 
who first laid the foundation of the orphanage, had for three or four years to 
he on the watch day and night to protect the inmates as well as the cattle 
against these dangerous neighbours. The waste land granted by Government 
was enlarged by some surrounding lands bought by the Cathcfiio Mission of 
Coimbatore. The whole land is now under cultivation. Some j)ortions have 
been given to the orphans, who, as soon as they are of age to get married, 
are provided with houses, tools, and other agricultural implements. 

“ The orphanage began with 36 boys, and numbers at present 178 girls 
and boys. The girls are under the care of native nuns and the boys under 
the supervision of a Catholic missionary. 

“The Catholic Orphanage at Coimbatore was much increased during the 
late famine ; an agricultural farm has been also established. The boys are 
under the supervision of the parish priest and the girls under the direction 
of native nuns, by whom they are taught to become good housekeepers, and 
are taught reading, writing, and arithmetic, and brought up for the standard 
examinations. As for the boys, those who are fit for study are kept at 
school, and after a due course of training are intended to become village 
schoolmasters ; those who have no inclination for learning are occupied with 
working in the fields ; those who know any trade are taught the same, and 
when they are of age to get married, they are provided with houses and other 
means of livelihood, each according to his own profession or fitness.” 
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Other statistics are as follow ; — 

Number of stations 



.. 10 

Bishop . . 



1 

European priests 



14 

Native do. . . 



4 

Catechists 



.. 10 

European nuns 



.. 3 

Native do. . . 


• • 

.. 30 

Nxuaber of Christians . . 



11,000 

Catechumens . . . . . . 



.. 60 

Boys’ schools . . 



12 

Number of boys 



.. 330 

Girls’ schools . . 



4 

Number of girls 

•• 


.. 174 


There is a station of the Goa Mission at Aravakurchi ; 
of small importance. 


it is, however, 


London Mimon . — The Coimbatore branch of the London Mission 
was started in 1830 upon the suggestion, in 1827, of the then Collector, 
Mr. J. Sullivan, to a travelling deputation from the Parent Society in 
London. The Eev. W. B. Addis was the father of the Mission, and 
continued at Coimbatore from 1830 till 1866, during which time he 
was assisted by various missionaries. Immediately on his arrival he 
began establishing schools, and in 1850 had 14 schools with 971 boys; 
after 1855 these fell ofi by reason of the establishment of Government 
schools. A school for caste girls, another for girls generally, and a 
girls’ boarding school are among the existing institutions. For further 
details see “ Education.” 

At the outset there was but one famUy of native Christians ; these 
and the catechists who came with Mr. Addis were the original nucleus 
of the present church. Two of the sons of the first convert, who was 
engaged as d schoolmaster and soon afterwards renounced Hinduism, 
are now pastor and catechist respectively in the church. Work has 
been chiefly carried on in the Coimbatore and Erode taluks, other stations 
having hitherto received little attention, probably from want of funds 
and men. Statistics are as follow : — 
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district in 1850 and was formed into an independent station in 1863. 
The statistics in February 1884 were as follow : — 


53 
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Taluk. 


Village. 


Mission 

stations. 


Missionary. 


Native 

Pastor. 


Catechists and 
Teachers. 


Cate- 

chist. 


Teacher. 


Chapels. 


Coimha- 

tore. 


Palladam. 

Poll4chi . 

TJdaraal- 

pct. 


Coimbatore . . 

Sunda-Coimba- 

toro. 

Vellaldr 
8ulur . . 
Tirupur 
A mbupa laiy am . 

Palladam 

PoMchi 

Udamalpet 

Verudala- 

pettah. 


Coimba- 

tore. 


C. A. Ouch- 
terlony. 


Periya- 

naicken. 


At Coimba- 
tore. 

At Sunda, 
Coimbatore. 
At Vellalur. 

At Tirupur. 
At Amba- 
pdlaiyam. 

At PoU&.chi. 


Taluk. 

Church 

members. 

Baptized, 

with 

Boarding 

school. 

Day school, 
numhoi- of 
children. 

Number of 
schools. 

Remarks. 


children. 

1 

Boys, i Boys. 

Caste 

girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 


Coimkatore . . 

90 

189 

20 

*50 

16 

1 

1 

* Including boarding 

liOVS. 

Palladam 

SO 

90 


107 

to 

2 


t The girls learn with 

Pollachi 

24 

60 


80 

t.5 

1 


tlio hovs, although 

Udamalpet . . 

lo 

30 






the school is intend- 
ed only for hoys. 
It is intended to 
establish a scpiirato 
girls’ school at Tiru- 
pur. 


if.®.— There are small Lutheran congrosrations in Uotacamuud and in the MalayAlam 
territory which are not included in the above. 


Nobody receives merely secular instruction in the schools of the 
Mission. 

A.nie)'ican Mnduvn Mia^wn. The American Madura Mission has a 
small congregation numbering about 40 adherents and 8 communicants 
at Komaralingam in Udamalpet, where there is also a school. 

WfsJeynn Methodist ilf/s-s/o/;.— This Mission has stations in the 
Karur and Dhdrdpuram taluks, chiefly at Karur, XJppidamangalam, 
Aravakurclii and Peria Dhirhpuram. It has only begun work in this 
district within the last few years. The statistics given below have 
been furnished by the Bev. H. Little of Kiirur. The male and female 
orphanages of Karur are special local features of this Mission ; the 
hoys are trained industrially, especially in agriculture, rope-spinning, 
carpentry .and smith work; they also receive a general education. 
The girls receive a general and domestic education ; in both eases the 
education is practical. 
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TboBO spend all the day in manual labour ; the other 76 boys of the home work half time and attend school for three hours daily. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

TALUKS. 


Description.— Boundaries and Area.— Hills.— Rivers.— Climate.— Soils — Forest.s.— Xatu- 

ral History. Villages variously tabulated. — Occupied Lands. — Government and 

jjiani, Registered Transactions in Land. — Administration by Departments. — Local 

Funds.— Markets. — Slunicipalities.- Communications.— Ferries.- Railways. — Irriga- 
tion. Assessment and Jamabandi by Quinquennia. — Wells. — Agriculture. — Crops 

and Seasons. — Other Industries.^ — Trade. — Chief Places. 


COIMBATOEE. 


This fiae taluk may be considered the most important and interest- 
ing in this district, not merely from its being the head-quarter taluk 
containing the town which gives its name to the district and the cliief 
centre of administration and trade, but from its own merits in the 
matter of climate, soil, and position, and from its comprising on a 
larger or smaller scale something of interest to the agriculturist, 
merchant, forester, educationist, missionary, antiquarian, and sportsman. 
It is situated in the north-west corner of the district, at the foot of the 
Nilgiris and their spurs, which bound it on the west and north; the 
Pdlghdt gap is close to its south-western extremity ; PolHchi and 
Palladam taluks bound it on the south and east ; and Satyamangalam 
on the north-east. Its area is 578 square miles (370,104 acres) as per 
survey, but unsurveyed tracts are excluded from this and are roughly 
estimated at 56 square miles in addition. It is a large open plateau of 
considerable elevation, sloping away from the foot of the Nilgiris to the 
south-east, the elevation of Coimbatore itself being between 1,300 and 
1,400 feet above sea level. The Nilgiris and their spurs are noble 
features in the landscape to the north and west, the higher ranges to 
the north being partly concealed by a nearer spur, the sharp pinnacle 
of Lambton Peak being within 5 or 6 miles of the town. To the west 
the Velliyangiri hills, within 15 miles of the town, form a rampart 
against the south-west monsoon, and, with the higher ranges behind, 
afford a splendid sight, whether in the glow of the setting sun or 
when overhimg in the south-west monsoon by magnificent masses of 
storm-cloud. Further to the south-west is the Pdlghdt gap, through 
which, in the monsoon, rush masses of vapour immediately south of 
the town and distant only some 6 or 7 miles ; on the other side of the 
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narrow gap rise altruptly the spurs of the Anaimalais kno^Ti as the 
Xdfliraalai range, w’liile the splendid peaks of the Anaimalais hound 
the landscape in the south at a distance of some 35 or 40 miles. 

The taluk itself is no way picturesque, its treeless undulating plains 
being but seldom enriched by fertile soils and high cidtivation, the only 
exception being near Coimbatore itself. It is traversed by two rivers, 
the Bhavdni in the north, descending from the Kundahs by way of 
Mettupdlaiyam, where it is crossed by the road to the Nilgiris, and the 
Noyil, which, rising in the Velliyangiri hills in the west, traverses the 
taluk in the south, yielding its w'ater by anieuts to the channels and 
tanks which enrich the neighboiu’hood of Coimbatore. The KalMr is a 
jungle stream in the Odauthorai village. 

The climate of this taluk is, except in the hot corners under the hills, 
such as Mettupdlaiyam, extremely pleasant; its elevation, especially 
near Coimbatore (1,348 feet), is in itself considerable and accounts for 
the invariably cool nights and the moderate average maximum of the 
thermometer ; but it owes its chief salubrity to the south-west monsoon, 
which, pouring through the Pitlghiit gap from the end of May, tempers 
the heat to such an extent as to render the subsequent three months 
very pleasant though windy. The rainfall is however scanty, the gap 
doing little more than pour cool winds and vapour, and not dense 
clouds, into the country. 

The soils are of the usual Coimbatore character, being derived from 
the disintegration of the gneissose rocks, interpenetrated with lime, and 
in parts enriched by the organic vegetable soils from the hills. Nodular 
limestone (kankar) is abundant, and crystalline limestone is found in 
several places, notably Madukarai and Maruthamalai near Coimbatore. 
Rock is very near the surface everywhere, and trees are stunted and 
poor, especially at Coimbatore, even where carefully pitted and tended. 
There are considerable tracts of black cotton soil, as for example around 
Coimbatore, and red loam is more abundant than in most otlier taluks. 
For full details see “ Revenue Settlement,” suh voc. “ Coimbatore.” 

The forests are or were considerable, but the destruction for fuel 
and timber and cultivation in the Bolampatti valley has been very 
great ; the freshes in the Noyil are considered to be more uncertain and 
violent than before, while the under-current — that sure token of steady 
feeding from its sources — has so diminished that the anieuts and spring 
channels below Sulur are almost useless, and large areas of land have 
in Palladam taluk been transferred to dry. The reforestation of these 
slopes by careful reservation is now the object of special inquiry under 
the Forest', Act. The lower slopes of the Nilgiris are also included 
in this taluk. Village woodlands do not exist, and a striking feature 
near Coimbatore are uplands entirely bare of tree or hedge ; for fuel 
and for fodder purposes in this wind-swept tract extensive planting 
would be useful. 
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Occupied ayan (Government) lands are as follow : — 


Fasli. 

Channel wet. 

Tank wet. 

Area. 

Asi^ess* 

ment. 

Average 

assessment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 

assessment. 

1281 

1291 

ACRES. 

8,312 

9,990 

ES. 

75,892 

73,861 

RB. A. I*. 

9 2 1 

7 6 4 

ACKKS. 

‘2,4r)0 

2,553 

RS. 

11,905 

12,129 

R3. A. P. 

4 13 9 

4 12 0 

Fasli. 

Dr}', including garden. 

Total. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 

asses.sinent. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 

assessment. 

1281 

1291 

ACRES. 

229,80.5 

242,400 

RS. 

2,21,842 

2,39,701 

ns. A. p. 

0 15 5 

0 15 9 

ACRES. 

240,567 

2.54,943 

RS. 

3,09.639 

3,25,690 

RS. A. P. 

1 4 7 

14 5 


N.B . — The area includes that held in all villasos, both on the plains and in forest 
villages ; hence a difierence between these and settlement figures. 

Inam lands are as follow : — 


Nature of inam. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Total. 

Area. 

Quit- 

rent. 

C 

o 

g ^ 

^ 73 

Area. 

Quit- 

rent. 

C 

11 

li 

21 

Area. 

Quit- 

rent. 

Nominal 

assessment. 


ACRF.S. 

RS. 

RS. 

ACRES. 

RS. 

RS. 

ACRES. 

RS. 

RS. 

Devadfivam . . 

1,385 

746 

10,980 

4,248 

459 

.3,. 562 

5,633 

1,205 

14,542 

Brahmad4vam 

203 

19,8 

1,772 

3,759 

905 

4,726 

3,972 

1,103 

6,498 

Dharmad^vam 

29 

69 

307 

109 

17 

126 

138 

86 

433 

Shrotriem, Jaghires . . 


. . 


3,3.54 


2.914 

3,3.54 


2,914 

Kazi 

13 

9 

ii7 

IDS 

14 

131 

121 

23 

218 

Village servnee 

732 

75 

6,100 

10,867 

418 

11,760 

11. -599 

.523 

17,860 

Total .. 

2,362 

1,097 

19,276 

22,4.55 

1,813 

23,219 

24,817 

2,940 



Transactions in land are as follow : — 


Year. 

Sales 

Mort 

irages 

Leases. 

Ahov(t 
Ks. 100. 

Below 
Ks. 100. 

Above 
Us. 100 

o < 

Perpetual. 

Ordinary. 

1880-81 

976 

497 

1,557 

818 


367 

1881-82 

931 

547 

1,557 

811 


.329 

1882-83 

981 

517 

1,410 

769 


373 


Serenue Adininisf ration. — The taluk contains the district head- 
quarters ; it is usually under the Assistant Collector. There is also a 
Treasury Deputy Collector. For staff, see Appendix. 

Judicial . — For judicial staff, see Appendix. The District Magistrate 
occasionally has direct magisterial charge of the taluk, hut only when 
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the division ofBoer is unpassed ; it is usually in charge of the Assistant 
Magistrate. 

The Deputy Inspector-General of Police has his head-quarters at 
Coimbatore, and the Superintendent of Police is also located here ; the 
taluk is part of his division. For details, see “ Police.” 

Besides the Central and District Jails, there areSuh-Jails at Coimba- 
tore and Mettupdlaiyam. Civil Jurisdiction is exercised by a District 
Munsitf, -who has charge of this and part of Satyamangalam taluk. 

The District Registrar has local jurisdiction in registration work, 
besides a Special Sub-Registrar at Mettup41aiyam. 

Puhlic Works . — The taluk is under the Executive Engineer, whose 
head-quarters are at Coimbatore, and who has immediate charge of the 
irrigation works of the Noyil and the several public buildings. 

Forests are under the Deputy Conservator of the southern division, 
who has, as subordinates for this taluk, the following staff : a ranger 
at Bolampatti on salary Rs. 80, and two foresters on Rs. 40 and 20 at 
Mettupdlaiyam and Sholakarai respectively. 

The head-quarters of the Civil and Assistant Surgeon are also at 
Coimbatore ; the meteorological observatory at the hospital is also under 
his supervision. 

For “ Education ” see the chapter on that subject. 

Local Funds . — The Local Fund Engineer himself has charge of this 
taluk. Roads are numerous and usually good ; from Coimbatore they 
diverge in every direction. For Local Fund chattrams and bungalows, 
see Appendix. 

Vaccinators are three in number. 

Leased markets are as follow : — 


Place. 

Day. 

CO 

00 

00 

oo 

u 

o 

«*-• 

o « 

0 0 30 

S 

Total e.xpondi- 
turo to Slst 
March 1882. 

o 

* .fcj 

X OO 

* — 30 

37 ?0 F-l 

Standard sheds. 

f2 

© 

© 

H 

p* 

ft 

s ^ 

ft ^ 

P'S 

^ c? 

Tudivallir 

Slonday 

RS. 

I,.a32 

RS. 

7y037 

RS. 

4y541 

RS. 

2,496 

2 

1 

108 

3 

Karaimadai 

Friday 

932 

5,775 

2,312 

3,463 

1 

1 

32 

4 

Mcttup^laiyam 

vSirumugai 

Saturday 

636 

2,366 

1,361 

1,005 



50 

3 

TiU'silav 

348 

2,116 

1,525 

591 



60 

4 

Irumbdrei 

Thursday . » 

356 

2,01.5 

1,249 

766 


1 

150 

1 

Cirkar Sdmakulam . , 

Wednesday . 

l,otn 

6,127 

2,574 

3,553 


1 

66 

4 

Annnr . . 

Sat.urday . . 

1,006 

4, .590 

2,538 

2,0.52 

1 

1 

42 

3 

Vellaldr 

Tuesday 

.616 

1,989 

2,020 

- 29 

1 

1 

106 

4 

Chettipdlaiyam 

Saturday . . 
Tuesday 

12.) 

63.5 

976 

1,074:- 439 

1 

1 

159 

1 

Madvikarai 

192 

l,104j- 128 

1 


9 

2 

KAnthagoimden SAlai . 

Tuesday 

161 

791 

1,237 

- 446 

1 

1 

33 

2 

Poolav.apatti , . 

Friday 

300 

1,288 

1,103 

125 

1 

1 

71 

1 

Pcrdr . . 

Sunday 

10.5 

.544 

1,002 

- 4.58 

1 

1 

6 

1 

Thondamuttdr 

Saturday . . 

88 

457 

908 

— 451 

1 

1 

47 

1 

Marathdr 

Tuesday 

61 

67 

34 

33 


1 

•• 



Total . . 

:,388 

36,773 

24,640 

12,133 

11 

! 

ll2 


' 34 
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There are no unleased markets. 

Coimbatore town is a Municipality, and has a large hospital daily 
visited by the Civil Surgeon, schools, the usual sanitary establishment 
and provision, a market, bungalow, office, etc. {vide Municipalities). 

Post offices are at Coimbatore, Mettupdlaiyam, Podanur, and Andi- 
puthur. 

The Madras Railway telegraph is open to the public at all its stations 
{vide Railways). 

A good bridge crosses the Bhavdni at Mettupdlaiyam; there are 
other minor bridges. Avenues are singularly poor. There are ferries 
only across the Bhav4ni. 


(h 

O 

> 

s 

Villages on both sides. 

Bent of ten years. 

Usual season. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Average. 

BhavAni. 

Sirumugai 

KottuvirampAlaiyam . . 
Miilaturai 

Kuttamundi 

N olliturai 

'ThimmarAyampAlaiyam. 

Nclliturai 

Sannamalai 

Sujalhatti 

KottuvirampAlaiyam . . 

BS. 

125 

44 

21 

34 

75 

E8. 

20 

10 

15 

10 

24 

E8. 

59 

24 

18 

18 

45 

July to Novem- 
ber. 


The Madras Railway main south-west line traverses the taluk from 
east to south-west, and its Nilgiri branch leaves Podanhr northwards 
for Mettupdlaiyam via Coimbatore ; the stations and extent of the line 
within the taluk are noted below : — 


Nilgiri branch 
stations. 

From 

To 

Main line 
stations. 

From 

To 

Mile. 

Tclcgiiiph 

post. 

Mile. 

Telegraph 

post. 

Mile. 

Telegraph 

post. 

Mile. 

Telegraph 

post. 

Coimbatore 

Tudiyalur 

Gudaldr . . ^ 

Karaimadai 
MettupAlaiyam , 

302nd mile. 

1st post. 

327th mile. 

8th post. 

Sing&nallur . . 
Podanur . , < 

Madukarai 

296th mile. 

6th post. 

312th mile. 

15th post. 


Irrigation . — The following extract from the Settlement Report sum- 
marizes the taluk irrigation : — 

“ The principal sources of irrigation are the N6yil and its tributaries 
and the Kallar river. TheNoyU and its tributaries irrigate 11,906 acres 
(including irrigation by lift) in twenty villages by channels ’ taken off from 


^ The larger part of this irrigation is not direct from channels, but from large storage 
tanks {e.g., at Coimbatore) fed by channels : vide table infra. — N. 


54 
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the streams by weirs and anicuts, of which there are eight — Nilivaikal 
Puclukattuvaikdl, Chitraehavadi, Pernr, Kurichi, Coimbatore, Yellalnr, and 
Singauallur. 

“ One-hundred and seventy-five acres in the Mudvardyapuxam village are 
irrigated by two jungle streams. 

“ The Kallar has no weirs or anicuts built across it, but earth dams 
supply two channels irrigating 1,598 acres in two villages. 

“ Besides the foregoing there are eleven rain-fed tanks irrigating 686 
acres in eleven villages, and five smaller jungle streams irrigating 117 acres 
in five villages. 

“ The remarks already made regarding the waste of water in the chan- 
nels of the Satyamangalam talnk apply with equal force to the channels in 
Coimbatore. I have obtained detailed information regarding the size of 
the sluice-vents, area irrigated, etc., in the Chitraehavadi channel, which 
is supplied by the river Noyil and irrigates about 4,000 acres of laud. The 
following extract from the list will show the utter absence of system and 
control in the distribution of water, and I may add that this absence of 
system is the rule and not the exception throughout aU the channels to which 
I refer. 


Sluice No. 

Size of vent 
in inches. 

Area irrigated 
in acres. 

32 , , , , 

16 X 16 

76 

33 

16 X 16 

15 

34 

14 X 14 

6 

35 < * , • , . 

12 X 12 

20 

36 . , , , 

14 X 14 

194 

37 . . . • , , 

14 X 14 

40 

38 . . . . , , 

14 X 18 

20 

39 

Open cut 
through bank 

14 

40 4 t • • 9 9 

28 X 18 

41 

41 •• 9 ^ 9 9 

24 X 26 

10 

42 . , . . 

11 X 6 

4 

43 

15 X 16 

119 


“ Here it wffl be seen that the largest area under any one of these sluices 
is 194 acres, and that the aperture or vent of that sluice. No. 36, is 14 inches 
square. But the next sluice vent. No. 37, is of the same size and has to 
irrigate only 40 acres. The next again is still larger, and has to irrigate 
only 20 acres. Worse stiU No. 39, an open cut or gap through the channel 
bank, irrigates only 14 acres. The largest sluice vent of aU, No. 41 is a 
huge cavity more than 2 feet square, which has to supply oidy the trifling 
area of 10 acres.’’ ° 
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The following table shows channels and channel-fed tanks 



Ayacut. 

Holdings . 

Waste. 


Area 

Assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Ass- 

ment. 


ACRES. 

RS. 

ACRES. 

HS. 

ACRES. 


Coimbatore channel 

226 

2,196 

225 

2,190 

1 

6 

Do. biir tank 

1,352 

13,133 

1,337 

13,016 

15 

111 

Do. Vclamkulam 

955 

7,269 

936 

7,121 

19 

148 

Chitrachdvadi channel 

1,9.55 

16,749 

1,949 

16,705 

6 

44 

Puthukulam .. 

87 

772 

86 

767 

1 


Kolurampatti tank 

129 

1,0.83 

123 

1,042 

6 

41 

Xiirasampatti do. 

599 

4,826 

578 

4,682 

21 

144 

Krishnampatti do. 

6.56 

4,756 

.591 

4,363 

65 

393 

Seliivampatti do. 

206 

1,450 

202 

1,424 

4 

26 

Koruara^arni do. 

161 

1,175 

160 

1,170 

1 

5 

Seluvasintamani do. 

84 

613 

83 

600 

1 

7 

Sing^nallur channel 

461 

3,537 

436 

3,380 

25 

157 

Do. tank 

845 

6,819 

839 

6,779 

6 

40 

Vellalilr channel 

286 

2,246 

282 

2,220 

4 

26 

Do. tank 

325 

2,8.52 

325 

2,852 


Kurichi channel 

57 

405 

56 

401 

1 

4 

Do. tank 

387 

2,569 

385 

2,’)').) 

2 

14 

Kuuiamuttilr channel 

443 

4,093 

431 

3,994 

12 

99 

Do. big tank . . 

866 

5.282 

862 

5,263 

4 

19 

Senkulam . . 

498 

2,769 

487 

2,711 

11 

68 

WottiAndiknttai 

48 

241 

47 

235 

1 

9 

83 

Kong.'ivar&varsamudram 

342 

2,234 

328 

2,151 

14 

Neoli chnnni 1 

758 

3,679 

690 

3,420 

62 

259 

Ookulam tank 

198 

764 

68 

293 

130 

471 

Ikkarai Boluvampatti Puttu- 
kottai channel . . 

492 

2,-544 

483 

2,509 

9 

35 

Paohiimvnval 

171 

701 

140 

583 

31 

118 

Sundramvayal 

28 

97 

28 

97 


Total . . 

12,615 

94,854 

12,163 

92,529 

452 

2,325 

Rain-fed tanks and jungle 
streams — 

Cirkar Samakulara . . . • 

109 

547 

109 

547 



Ag^riih^ra Samakuiatn . . 

150 

939 

1.50 

939 



Vellathi tank . . 

60 

3.50 

60 

350 



Anndr do. 

119 

747 

119 

747 



Allikulam do. 

38 

151 

38 

151 



Oddarapdlaiyam tank . . 

40 

199 

40 

199 



Vadakkaldr do. 

30 

151 

30 

151 



Kenibanaikanpdlaiyam do. 

39 

197 

39 

197 



Mettupalaiyam do. 

29 

144 

29 

144 



Kunnattur do. 

127 

773 

127 

773 



Total . . 

741 

4,198 

741 

4,198 



Nelliturai KallupaUam .. 

531 

2,946 

515 

2,869 

16 

77 

Ddauturai Kalldr 

1,061 

4,010 

1,046 

3,935 

21 

75 

Otakalmantapara jungle stream. 

108 

657 

108 

657 

Akkarai Boluvampatti Sadivayal. 

86 

343 

82 

327 

4 

IB 

Mathur&yapuram Mundanturai- 
vayal 

66 

256 

64 

247 

2 

9 

Koduvapudivayal 

109 

436 

97 

390 

12 

46 

other minor streams 

46 

232 

46 

232 

Total . . 

2,013 

8,880 

1,958 

8,657 

55 

223 

Grand Total .. 

1.5,369 

1,07,932 

CO 

1,0.5,384 

.507 

2,548 
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The waste of water under these channels is notorious, but is no 
worse than in other taluks. Tank water, as usual, is more carefully 
distributed, but the expenditure is still very considerable. 

The following table gives the average assessment and jamabandi of 
occupied ayan (Government) lands for a series of quinquennia : 


Quinquennia. 

Channel. 

Tank. 

Holding. 

Jaina> 

handi. 

Bifier- 

ence. 

Holding. 

Jama- 

tandi. 

Bifter- 

ence. 


BS. 

RS. 

BS. 

RS. 

K. 

RB. 

1271-75 

94,344 

63,890 

30,454 

8,634 

6,830 

1,804 

1276-80 

93,471 

67,165 

26,306 

11,113 

8,941 

2,172 

1281-85 

88,186 

62,833 

25,353 

12,116 

10,404 

1,712 

1286-90 

86,049 

67,511 

18,538 

12,021 

10,361 

1,660 

1291 .. 

69,065 

66,253 

2,812 

12,066 

10,869 

1,197 

1292 ., 

73,056 

75,617 

+ 2,561 

12,083 

10,926 

1,157 


The number of wells with other particulars is as follows : — 


Class of lands. 

Good leells- 

Lifts. 

Lands under 
good wells. 

Area actually 
irrigated. 

Wells in. need . 
of repair. , 

Area under 

in. need 
of repair. 

In ! 

use. 

Not 

in 

use. 

Total. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 






ACRES. 

RB. 

ACRES. 

) 

ACRES. 

/ Ayan 

4,714 

817 

6,331 

7,291 

22,847 

32,508 

23,220 

1,208 

5,689 


396 

44 

440 

715 

2,441 

3,690 

2,514 

69 

267 

( Ayan 

429 

52 

481 

703 

1,615 

11,262 

1,156 

21 

40 

Wet! 










( Inam 

79 

13 

92 

133 

355 

2,811 

165 

8 

37 


Agricutture . — There is a good deal of interest in the agriculture in 
this taluk, especially near Coimbatore. Cultivation has been taken up 
by well-to-do families, with excellent results in the way of outturn ; up 
to date, however, no special improvements have been introduced by them 
whether in the way of new methods, new seeds or experimental crops, 
new implements or water-lifts, or new modes of treating stock or of 
improving and storing manure ; all that can be said is that existing 
practice has been well carried out.^ The crops and their seasons are 
tabulated as follows : — 


* Mr. Weddcrhurn’s introduction of the Saidapet water-lift, of Cruinea grass, and of a 
roughly tnanufactured poudrotte in the Municipality, arc exceptions ; also the experi- 
oients in silk and Xankiu cotton in the Central Jail and Municipality. 
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Dry land. 


Crops. 

Sowing time. 

Heaping time. 

Cholam 

Kagi 

Kambu 

Thenai 

Cotton 

Bf'ni^al-gram 

Yaragu .. .. 

Coriander 

Diioll and other pulses 

September and October . . 
July . . 

Do 

September and October . . 

Do. do. 

November . . 

June and July 

September and October . . 
August and September 

December and January. 
November. 

Do. 

January and February. 
March. 

February. 

Do. 

January', 

January and February. 


Garden. 

Crops. 

Sowing time. 

Reaping time. 

Cholam 

Tiagi 

Wheat 

Chillies 

Sweet-potato 

Cwmin 

Vendayam 

Kasuhu 

February and March 
September . . 

October and November . . 

July 

October and November . . 
N ovember . . 

Do 

April 

June. 

December. 

February and March. 
September and onwards. 
January and February. 
February. 

Do. 

Jime. 


Wet. 

Crops. 

Sowing or transplanting. 

Heaping time. 

Paddy 

Rftgi 

Sugar-cane . . • * 

Betel . . . • 

Plantain 

Tntniotic 

J uly and August . . 

June 

July and August .. 

Do. 

April and May 

June and July 

December and January. 
September. 

August (next). 

Do. 

Next April and May. 
February and March. 


On diy lolack soil two crops are usually raised, viz., cliolam in tlie 
Bouth-’west and cotton in the north-east monsoon ; ragi is also grown near 
the hills where soil and rainfall are good. In garden lands the speci- 
ality is wheat, which is largely grown from October to February ; the 
outturn is considerable {vide “ Agriculture ”). Wheat from Melbourne 
was introduced in 1882 as an experiment, but failed. European vege- 
tables are well grown from June to February, beet, potatoes, carrots, 
etc., attaining a good size and quality ; the red soil, when well watered, 
gives an excellent outturn. Guinea grass and lucerne are grown in 
some quantity in the Municipal gardens both for sale and for the 
Mvinicipal hnllooks. 

Wet cultivation is excellent ; for miles round Coimbatore the water 
of the tanks is utilized in splendid crops of paddy, sugar-cane, betel, 
cocoanuts, plantains, and such like. There is, however, nothing special 
to note in the practice or results. 
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The mulberry thrives in Coimbatore, and the growth of the Gears 
rubber is now being developed near Kalldr. 

The Municipal gardens are features in Coimbatore, but beyond 
giving a good supply of grass, etc., and using up the unsaleable 
poudrette, no special result has been obtained ; ryots are already 
perfectly aware that much manure and rich tank-bed soil will yield 
fine crops and growths. The Said^pet water-lift, which it was hoped 
would replace the native lift, has failed to make way ; not one of the 
well-to-do ryots who lauded it introduced it in his own garden. The 
ryot also still prefers to grow in his gardens a crop of cholam, etc., 
which gives “ straw for the ox and grain for his master,” instead of a 
crop of Guinea grass, which, without artificial irrigation, will not grow 
in Coimbatore except when other grasses are abundant. 

Other industries are to be found. Sugar-boiling after the rough 
native fashion is carried on ; jaggery of course is largely made. Paper- 
making, recently carried on in a small way, has died out. Tanning is 
very well represented, the two large yards on the road from Coimbatore 
to Podanur turning out large quantities of leather, which is exported 
to Europe. As a rule, the skins are those of sheep or goats, not 
ox-hides (see “ Tanning ”). Carts and furniture of the common sorts 
are made in Coimbatore, but there is no, elegant cabinet or furniture 
. work. Weaving is poorly represented by the commonest manufactures. 
Silk has been attempted, but was a failure commercially, and the worms 
are liable to suffer from the heat in the summer. The district distillery 
is at Coimbatore and turns out a good quantity of fair arrack 5 a sugar 
factory was to be added, but has not yet been started. There is a large 
coffee and cotton factory in Coimbatore owned by Messrs. Stanes, who 
liave also recently bought the cotton works started by another firm. 
The railway workshops at Podanur are only adapted for repairs and 
not for building. No oil-press has been started, only the common mill 
being used. Metal workers are not conspicuous, but one or two gold- 
smiths are capable of excellent work. 

Tiddc. The chief exports are wheat, chillies, tobacco, JR^g’cry, and 
cotton ; the first goes to the Nilgiris, the next three to the West Coast, 
and cotton to Bombay. 

Principal P/rtces.~Coimbatore, in the north-western corner of the 
taluk, is a town of importance and antiquity, but little is known of it 
till the time of the Mysore conquest; both Haidar and Tipu frequently 
made it their head-quarters,_ the old palace mentioned by Buchanan 
having been on the site now occupied by the taluk cutcherry. It then 
boasted a fort, the famous defence of which in 1790 is one of the 
bright incidents in the history of the wars with the Mysore Mussulman 
dynasty. After the British conquest it did not become the district 
head-quarters till the amalgamation of the two divisions in 1805. At 
the time of Buchanan s visit it was a moderate- sized town of 2,000 
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houses of no special features. It is now a Municipal town of 38,967 
inhabitants and 6,784 houses, fairly built, particularly clean for an 
Indian town, and healthy. It is the head-quarters of the local adminis- 
tration, including the Collector, whose office and treasury are near the 
railway station, the District Judge, whose court is hard by, the Super- 
intending Engineer of the fourth circle, and the Executive Engineer in 
charge of the district, who occupy for their office the cotton godown 
used by Dr. Wight in the cotton experiments of 1841-49 ; the Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police and District Superintendent, the Zillah 
Surgeon, the Deputy Conservator, and the Local Fund Engineer. A 
Chaplain is also stationed here, and the beautiful little church is archi- 
tecturally and otherwise a pleasing feature in the landscape. The 
central jail, accommodating 1 ,221 inmates, is noted for its plan and 
management, and the civil dispensary under Municipal supervision is 
doing most useful work. Three Missions are stationed here, viz., the 
Eoman Catholic French Mission, headed by a Bishop, whose cathedral 
is a marked object in entering tlie town by rail ; the London Mission, 
whose premises are near the Collector’s office ; and the Lutheran Mission. 
The usual public offices, as also a railway station and telegraph, are 
available. The town is the centre of a considerable trade, and the 
chimney and roof of Messrs. Stanes’ coffee and cotton works, in which 
are employed 1,000 hands, are conspicuous and, in their way, pleasing 
objects. There is a good second-grade college, notable as being a private 
and not a Government institution, a high school, etc., attached to the 
college, another belonging to the London Mission, and a new private 
one ; also a normal school for the training of elementary schoolmasters. 
The public bungalow is much used by visitors and travellers on their 
way to and from the hills, that at Podanur being now closed. 

MettupMaiyam is the station of a Deputy Tahsildar and second-class 
Magistrate, the terminus of the Nilgiri branch of the Madras Railway, 
and the starting-point of the Nilgiri ghat, soon, it is believed, to be 
ascended by a Rigi railw^ay ; it is therefore a place of importance. It 
has a dispensary, bungalow, hotel, etc., and the post-houses of the 
agencies for carrying passengers and goods to the hills. It is notori- 
ously hot and unhealthy. The Bhavdni nms by the town and gives 
good fishing ; game of all sorts is abundant within a short distance. 

Perur or Mel Chidambaram, 4 miles from Coimbatore, has a remark- 
able temple of great sanctity and alleged age ; it is one of the few 
that Tipu respected both in its buildings and lands. Fergusson has 
visited the spot and has remarked upon its sculptures ; he considers 
the buildings to be of very recent date (eighteenth century), as shown 
by the figure of a sepoy with musket, etc., sculptured in the porch or 
mandapam in front of the shrine, and thinks that its completion was 
probably interrupted by the Mussulman assumption of Mysore ; Bucha- 
nan’s remarks corroborate this. The inner shrine is, no doubt of con- 
siderable antiquity, as Perur is one of the seven Kongu Siv41ayams 
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Karaimadai on the Nilgiri branch is noted for its great festivals. 
Chief villages are Chitrachavadi, SingAnallur, Koinarap41aiyani, 
Kurichi, Kuniamuttur, and Kdlapatti. 

There are Christian hurying-grounds at Coimbatore and Podandr. 


BHAVANI. 


This is a large taluk of about 722 square miles, of which however 
only 303 are surveyed by the Revenue Survey Department. It is 
situated on the north-east comer of the district, and is bounded by the 
Cauvery on the north and east, by the Bargur hills on the north-west 
and west, by the Satyamangalam taluk on the west, and Erode on the 
east. 

The drainage is to the Cauvery, either direct or by the Bhavdni on 
the south ; a chain of tanks called the Appagudal series runs from the 
hills in the north to the Bhavani on the south. The taluk is extremely 
hilly, and is largely unsurveyed and practically unexplored, its low In'lla 
and their villages being out of the way, unhealthy, and of little present 
value. Roughly speaking there are 400 square miles of hiUs and forest 
of which little is known. The Pdlamalai and Bargur hills are the chief 
ranges, and the Urdchikottai hill, surmounted by a temple, 3 miles north 
of Bhavdni, is a striking feature from its sharp conical shape. This 
taluk was formerly one of the principal routes to and from Mysore, the 
Kdveiipuram pass being alternately used for purposes of war and trade. 
It was by this route that Buchanan entered Coimbatore in 1800 on his 
tour of inspection, hut it is now almost abandoned in favour of the route 
via Satyamangalam and Hassanur, while the Bargur ghat route also 
takes off some portion of the foot or bullock traffic. 

Its climate on the whole is feverish and hot in the plains, and its 
hills are by no means above fever range. It shares in both monsoons, 
but, except on and near the hills, the general rainfall in the south-west 
monsoon is not so good in the interior as at Bhavdni itself where the 
rain-gauge is kept, owing to the position of Bhavdni at the end of the 
Bhavdni river valley, down which the clouds sweep ; from Erode rain 
may frequently be observed at Bhavdni and even Perundurai when 
none falls elsewhere. Hence the rain returns are somewhat incorrect 
except for the south of the taluk, and the tanks receive no supply till 
the north-east monsoon. The south-west winds are little felt in this 
taluk. The rocks are, as everywhere, gneissose, intersected by veins of 
quartz and in places covered by masses of once fluid limestone (Buchanan). 
The soils that are the product of these rocks are in general poor, much 
of the clay from the felspathic portion of the gneiss having been washed 
down to more fortunate districts ; seven-eighths of the soils are red 
above three-fourths being red sand or gravel. The gardens are produc- 
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tive as in other taluks, but the distance from markets renders their 
produce less valuable. 

For classification of soils and assessment, t’j'de “Revenue Settlement.” 

By the settlement of 1879 the occupied Government assessed lands 
were 121,364 acres, or 87 per cent, of the total assessed Government 
area (139,411 acres) ; this excludes all consideration of inams (13,986 
acres) and of non-surveyed areas. In the latter tracts, the settlement 
officer has given as his opinion that there are more than a lakh of acres 
of assessable waste fit to be brought under eultivation. The objection 
to these lands are their unhealthiness and the nuisance of wild beasts ; 
these are at present prohibitive of cultivation. The difficulty was, how- 
ever, overcome in PolMchi in the Anaimalai tract, and will no doubt be 
equally overcome in Bhav4ni as soon as population presses or some 
enterprising ryot takes up the matter. At present the settlement officer 
considers that they might be developed as forests. The lands alluded 
to are situated chiefly in Bargur, Pdlamalai and Nadukdval. Inam 
area is 4'59 per cent, of the total ayacut ; devastdnams are paid in 
money as in the rest of the northern division. The forests are on an 
imposing scale, and one object of the Bargur ghat was the opening up 
of these hills for supplies of timber and forest produce, and to induce 
planters to settle thereon. It has been also suggested, and surveys 
have been made with that end, that timber and fuel should be floated 
down the Cauvery to Erode. 

Ferae are of course very varied ; wild animals of every species are 
common and numerous ; rewards are given for, and numerous deaths 
are caused by, tigers and cheetahs. Bison are common on the hills, 
and the forests of the northern portion of this taluk and Satyamangalam 
are the special home of the elephant. 

Domestic animals are also plentiful owing to the abimdance of 
waste lands and the proximity of the forests for pasture ; an ordinary 
ryot often owns ten or twelve head of cattle, whereas in Erode he would 
have three or foiir. The official numbers are totally misleading ; it has 
been foimd in villages that the cattle and sheep owned merely by the 
ryots who had fallen into arrears of revenue, far exceeded the total number 
entered in the returns. Owing however to the absence of big ryots or 
hereditary chieftains, there are np great stock-breeders. There are two 
special breeds, viz., Barghr and Alambddi. Fish are good and plentiful 
in the two rivers. 

The tribe of PaUis, also called Padiyfichis, are numerous in this 
taluk; they call themselves Goundans and nothing special is known 
about them. Of the hill tribes little is known ; the Goundans of Bargur 
have peculiar customs and are apparently a different race from the 
Goundans of Kongudesam. 

Canarese is largely spoken in this taluk, which was long under the 
Mysore kingdom, and is more a Canarese than a Tamil taluk. Its 
Brahmans are mostly Canarese and are often connected with those 
above ghats. 
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Villages demarcated, surveyed, and settled are 62 ; of these 50 are 
in the first and 12 in the second group; there are 4 unsurveyed, one 
being in the Pdlamalai, another on the Bargur hills, and two in the 
neighbouring jungles ; they are variously tabulated as follows : — 


Size of 
villages. 

No. 

Beriz of 
villages. 

No. 

Houses. 

No. 

Hamlets. 

No. 

Puttaba. 

No. 

ACRES. 


RS. 








Under 500 

3 

Under 500 

14 

Under 100 

16 

U nder 5 

27 

Under 50 

11 

Do. 1,000 

11 

Do. 1,000 

15 

Do. 250 

21 

Do. 10 

21 

Do. 100 

12 

Do. 2,000 

18 

Do. 2,000 

17 

Do. 50C 

15 

Do. 20 

12 

Do. 200 

16 

Do. 3,000 

10 

Do. 3,000 

5 

Do. 1,000 

10 

Do. 30 

3 

Do. 300 

10 

Do. 4,000 

6 

Do. 4,000 

8 

Above 1,000 

4 

Above 30 

3 

Do. 400 

7 

Do. 5,000 

8 

Do. 5,000 

4 





Do. 500 

6 

Above 5,000 

10 

Above 5,000 

3 





Above 600 

4 

Total . . ' 

66 

Total . . 

66 

Total . . 

66 

Total , . 

66 

Total . , 

66 


Number of villages. 


Dry only. 

Wet only. 

Wet and dry. 

Channel. 

Tank. 

Channel 
and tank. 

Tank. 

47 



2 

17 


Villages. 

|no. 

Villages. 

No. 

Villages. 

No. 

Under 

10 wells 

19 

Under 

50 acres gardens 

26 

Under 

60 acres assess- 


Do. 

20 do. 

8 

Do. 

100 

do. 

10 



ed waste. 

9 

Do. 

30 do. 

9 

Do. 

200 

do. 

10 

Do. 

100 

do. 

8 

Do. 

50 do. 

6 

Do. 

300 

do. 

5 

Do. 

200 

do. 

8 

Do. 

75 do. 

7 

Do. 

500 

do. 

11 

Do. 

300 

do. 

10 

Do. 

100 do. 

2 

Above 500 

do. 

4 

Do. 

400 

do. 

4 

Above 100 do. 

15 





Do. 

600 

do. 

1 








Above 500 

do. 

26 


Total . . 

66 



Total .. 

66 



Total . . 

66 


Occupied Government lands are as follow : — 


Fasli. 

Channel. 

Tank. 

Jungle stream. 

Area. 

Assess* 

ment. 

Average 

assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 

assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 

assess- 

ment- 


ACRES. 

RS. 

RS. A. P. 

ACRES. 

RS. 

HS. A. P. 

ACRES. 

RS. 

RS. A. P. 

1281 .. 




1,959 

10,953 

5 9 5 

19 

78 

4 1 8 

1291 .. 

4 

33 

8 4 0 

1,228 

7,777 

6 5 4 

15 

63 

4 3 2 

1292 .. 

4 

33 

8 4 0 

1,285 

7,948 

6 3 0 

15 

63 

4 3 2 
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Fasli. 

Dry. 

Total. 1 

1 

Area. 1 Assessment. 

i 

Average 

assessment. 

1 

1 Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average. 

assessment. 

1281 .. 

1291 .. 

1292 .. 

1 

ACKE.S. 

130,314 
111, .519 
113,900 

, RS. 

1,05,805 

1,01,905 

1,03,721 

RS. A. P. 

0 13 0 

0 14 7 

0 14 7 

ACRES. 

132,292 

112,768 

115,204 

RS. 

1,16,8.36 

1,09,778 

1,11,765 

RS. A. P. 

0 14 2 

0 15 6 

0 15 6 


The area here given differs from that found by the settlement in 
Fasli 1288 (18/9) ; subsequent to that date a considerable area which, 
owing to the famine, stood in the names of deceased or missing ryots, 
was struck out of the accounts or was relinquished. Hence the dimi- 
nution in Fasli 1291. Five hundred and forty acres of wet land 
(nominal) were transferred to the head of dry in Fasli 1288. The 
increase in the average dry assessment in Fasli 1291 is due solely to the 
worst and lowest assessed lands having been sold or given up since 
the famine. The new settlement in Fasli 1288 reduced the average 
dry assessment by 4 pies per acre. 

Inam lands are as entered below : — 



Wet. 

Dry. 

Total. 

Nature of inam. 

Area. 

Quit- 

rent. 

Nominal 

assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Quit- 

rent. 

Nominal 

assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Quit- 

rent. 

Nominal 

assess- 

ment. 

Devad&yam 
Brahmadiyam . . 
Shrotriem, Ja- 
ghires 

Arddhamduiem. . 
Kdzi 

Village servants. 

ACRES. 

19 

14 

's 

18 

RS. 

10 

17 

8 

1 

RS. 

131 

94 

62 

118 

ACRES. 

1,785 

1,145 

5,311 

279 

491 

5,848 

RS. 

^9 

269 

641 

'79 

348 

R.s. 

1,772 

1,195 

5,074 

279 

510 

5,530 

ACRES. 

1,804 

1,159 

5,311 

279 

499 

5,866 

RS. 

499 

286 

641 

'87 

349 

RS. 

1,903 

1,289 

5,074 

279 

572 

5,648 

Total . . 

59 

36 

405 

14,859 

1,826 

14,359 

14,918 

1,862 

14,765 


Lands are of fair value considering the abundanee of waste lands 
and the comparative isolation of the taluk. 

The following table shows transactions in land as taken from Eegis- 
tration records : — 


1876- 77 

1877- 78 

1878- 79 

1879- 80 

1880- 81 

1881-82 

1882-83 


Sales 

Mortgages 

Leases. 

Above 

Below 

Above 




Rs. 100 . 

Rs. 100 . 

Rs. 100 . 

Rs. 100 . 

Perpetual. 

Ordinary. 

85 

4 

88 


12 

s 

96 

7 

107 

2 

7 


82 

16 

83 

3 

4 


130 

86 

169 

95 

2 

10 

175 

191 

231 

153 


15 

172 

232 

207 

174 

2 

10 

181 

255 

164 

157 

2 

24 
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Payments to devastanams are made from village collections and 
not by land endowments, all of which were resumed hy the Mussulman 
Government or" commuted hy Macleod : — 


Devastinams. 

Villages. 

Inam. 

Bhav&ni . . . . | 

Bha^'^Lni 

JamBai 

Kavundap6di . . 
Salangapitlaiyam 




ES. 

1,26.5 

1,350 

2,000 

2,000 

BS. 

6,615 

900 

1,400 

794 

1,266 

413 

Nerinjipettai . . . . | 

Nerinjipettai .. 
Ilippili 



201 

349 

Kdveripuram . . . . | 

K&veripuram . . 
Kolatur 



900 

500 

S&mpalli . , 

Andiyur 

Appakudal 

Sdmpalli 

Andiyur 

Appakudal 



794 

1,266 

413 




Total . . 

11,388 


Revenue Administration . — The taluk is of the fifth class ; for staff, see 
Appendix. 

Judicial . — For judicial staff, see Appendix. The taluk is in the 
jurisdiction of the Erode District Munsiff. There is a Special Suh- 
Registrar at Bhavdni. 

Public Works . — The taluk is under the Assistant Engineer at Erode ; 
his charge in the taluk is th^ chain of tanks known as the Appagudal 
series, and public buildings, of which the taluk cutcherry is the only- 
present specimen. The Erode Taluk Overseer also works in this taluk. 

Education . — The taluk is in the northern division Deputy Inspec- 
tor’s range ; apart from elementary schools there is absolutely nothing 
in this taluk. There is a combined system school at Bhavdni now 
being developed by amalgamation with a good private school at the 
request of both masters and inhabitants ; this teaches up to the fourth 
standard. Other schools are very petty. 

Local funds . — The public works of this department are directly in 
charge of a Supervisor whose head-quarters are at Bhavdni. There are 
47 miles of road under maintenance in this taluk. The only bungalow 
(formerly the Collector’s house) is that at Bhavdni close to the temple 
at the confluence of the rivers ; there is a dirty shed at Andiyur, 
and a European room in the Kavundapddi chattram. For Local Fund 
chattrams, see Appendix. 

A dispensary has been opened at Bhavdni, and is badly accommo- 
dated in the yard at the back of the cutcherry. At present it is in 
charge of a Civil Apothecary. There are two vaccinators, who have 
some difficulty, especially the one in the north, in obtaining many 
subjects for operation, owing to the wildness of the country and the 
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people ; the lymph difficulty is a considerable one in villages among or 
separated by jungles. 

Leased markets are as follow : — 


Place. 

• 

Day. 

Rent for 1882-83. 

Total amount of 
leases to Slat 
March 1882. 

Total expenditure 
to 3 let March 
1882. 

Assets on hand 
31st March 1882. 

standard sheds. 

Wells. 

Trees. 

Establish- 

ment. 

Sweepers. 

Water sup- 
pliers. 



RS. 

BS. 

RS. 

KS. 






Kavundap&di 

Wednesday . . 

610 

2,648 

2,608 

40 

3 

2 

96 

1 

1 

Butliap4di . . 

Tuesday 

525 

2,580 

2,067 

513 

2 

1 

224 

2 

1 

MailamMdi 

Saturday 

810 

4,429 

3,434 

995 

4 

2 

368 

2 

1 

Tirupui 

Friday 

342 

1,054 

546 

508 


1 

78 

1 


Andiyur 

Monday 

641 

1,345 

735 

610 



160 

3 

1 

Dalavdypettai 

Tuesday 

360 

932 

725 

207 

•• 


162 

2 

•• 

SfimpaUi 

Thursday . . 

81 

170 

31 

139 

• • 

•• 

27 

1 

, , 

K&vmpuram 

Monday 

85 

166 

26 

140 

• • 


11 

1 

•• 


Total . . 

3,454 

13,324 

10,172 

3,152 

9 

6 

1,126 

13 

4 


TJnleased markets are as follow : — 

Attani Thursday. 

Olagadam Wednesday. 

Sennampatti . . . . . . • • • • Saturday. 

There is no Municipal town in this taluk. 

There is a post office at Bhavani only ; the mail arrives at Bhavdni 
at 9 A.M. from, and leaves about 3 p.m. for, Erode. Roads are not very 
good except in good weather, being fair-weather roads on the plains and 
rough in the passes. They traverse the taluk in convenient directions, 
all converging at Bhavdni, except that portion of the Erode-Satya- 
mangalam road which touches the south of the taluk. 

At Bhavdni town there are two fine masonry bridges, one of twenty- 
six arches across the Cauvery from Salem, built at a cost of about two 
lakhs, and the other of nine arches from Bhavdni across the Bhavdni river 
to the Erode taluk. These are tolled, and the toll farm is rented at an 
annual rate of Rs. 1,330 and 1,975 respectively ; the Cauvery bridge is 
also tolled on the Salem side, it being arranged that carts paying at 
one end pass free at the other. These bridges are of immense use, espe- 
cially in the months of flood from June to January. The main road 
from Madras to the Nilgiris passes over these bridges, but through traffic 
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is now rare owing to the railway. The large travellers’ chattram at 
Bhavdni is now of little use, and part of it has just been given over 
to the combined school noted above. 

Avenues are poor as usual. 

Ferries are as follow : — 


B 

Villages on both sides. 

Number of roads. 

Number 
of boats. 

Rent of ten 
years. 

Usual season. 


o 

iC 

cd 

1-3 

B 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Average. 

it 

>•{ 

s 

'a 

>< 
a ' 

K&veripuram 
Tirumangalam . . 
Pudupatti . . 
Nerinjipettai 
Chettypatti 
Kollapatti 

Sampalli . . 
Navapatti . . 
Ammapettai 
CbinnapaUam 
Singampettai 
Sudamuthanpatti . . 
Kesarimangalam . . 
Kaddappanalldr . . 
Sannyasipatti 

TJriohikottai 

Tbippochettyp&lai- 

yam. 

Jambai 

Chinnapuliyur 
Vairamangalam .. 
Oricheri . . 
Karuudap&di 
Appakudal 
Kuthanpundi 
Kilvami 
Mangalpatti 
Kuppandainp41ai- 
yam. 

Att^ni 

Nagamadam 

Solap4di . . 
Thippanpatti 
Pdlanpatti . . 

Emmandr 
Pommasamudram- . 
Thippanpatti 
Kolanaikanpatti .. 
Kelampatti 
Pulanpatti 
Nedungulam .. 

Konaripatti 
Kdveripatti 
Kalvadangam 
Pullagouvendan- 
patti. 

Pullanpatti 

Elavamalai 

Chinnaptiliydr 

Jambai 

Oricheri . . 

V airamangalam . . 

Peruntalaiydr 

Do. 

Mevani 

Do 

Ammap&laiyam . . 

Soundapoor 

1 

1 

>■ . . 

1 

One for every ferry. 

One for every ferry. 

CD 

CD 

CD 

GO 

»o 

o 

CD 

CO 

From May to December. 

Villages on the other side of the Cauvery belong to Salem district. 


There is no railway or telegraph in this taluk ; Erode is the nearest 
station. 

Irrigation . — Except one tank in Mugdsipudur, supplied by drainage 
water from the Attavaneiputhhr channel, the whole irrigation is from 
rain-fed tanks, chiefly in the Appagudal series. The lands of the first- 
named tank are classed in the second group ; those of the other tanks in 
the third group. Baling is also resorted to from the Bhavdni river, 
and is fairly good, though the soil is somewhat water-logged in the 
lands near the anicut where the river is banked up and the lands low. 
The river is perennial and the lift usually easy, so that good crops are 
grown. 
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The following table gives information ; inam holdings are included : 




Ayacut. 

Holdings. 

Waste. 



Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

1 Assess- 
1 ment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 



ACRES 

RS. 

ACRES 

RS. 

ACRES 

BS. 

Andiyiir 

. . tank. 

440 

2,982 

397 

2,737 

43 

245 

Gettisamudram 

. . 2 tanks. 

250 

1,595 

246 

1,570 

4 

25 

Batlur 

. . do. 

6 

28 

6 

28 


Biithapddi 

. . do. 

20 

95 

20 

95 



MugAsipudtir . . 

. . do. 

43 

189 

40 

175 

3 

14 

Andikulam 

. . do. 

64 

314 

64 

344 



Talakulam 

. . do. 

13 

67 

13 

67 



Vempatti 

, . do. 

189 

1,167 

162 

991 

27 

176 

Brahmadesam , . 

. . 3 tanks. 

131 

798 

in 

678 

20 

120 

Pun&chi 

. . do. 

51 

316 

49 

306 

9 

10 

Ammapettai , . 

. . do. 

9 

45 

9 

45 


Appakudal 

. . do. 

33 

206 

28 

177 

5 

29 

Kuttampundi . . 

, . do. 

24 

152 

21 

131 

3 

21 

Odaturai 

. . 2 tanks. 

123 

849 

119 

822 

4 

27 

Chinnapuliyur 

. . do- 

10 

65 

10 

65 


Puthur 

do. 

12 

29 



12 

29 

Nabalur 

. . do. 

46 

115 

46 

115 


Ilippili 

do. 

3 

8 

3 

8 



Odaturai Bbavini channel 


4 

33 

4 

33 



Attavaueiputhiir jungle sti 

earn 

15 

63 

15 

63 




Total . . j 

1,486 

9,146 

1,363 

8,450 

123 

696 


The irrigated lands are only IT3 per cent, of the total occupied area, 
and are only watered from the rain-fed tanks in the north-east monsoon. 

The Ennamangalam tank has just been repaired by Government at 
a cost of Its. 19,000 and is estimated to irrigate 300 acres. There 
are several other ruined tanks and anicuts over jungle streams which 
would probably pay for restoration ; in some cases applications have 
been made by ryots to be allowed to repair the tanks under the rules. 

There was originally only a single assessment for aU crops, and the 
ryots have therefore compounded at one-fourth rate for the whole wet 
area. It is obvious that this points to an expectation that a second crop 
would be raised pretty frequently, not perhaps of paddy, but of ragi or 
cholam, etc. 

There was a celebrated project for extending Cauvery irrigation by 
the Nerinjipettai anicut ; this is an ancient native structure which used 
to irrigate land on both sides of the Cauvery, but breached in the eigh- 
teenth century (Buchanan). Sir Arthur Cotton revived the scheme, 
partly to develope irrigation, partly to tame the then unembanked 
Cauvery by relieving it of flood waters, a matter still of importance as 
floods are higher now than before ; that of July 1882 was the highest 
ever known within the memory of man, and that of November 1880 
was only second to it. The scheme has been condemned for the present, 
but it is possible that it may hereafter be revived with advantage. 

The following table gives the average assessment and jamahandi of 
occupied Government wet lands for a series of quinquennia : 
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Quinquennia. 

Channel. 

Tank. 

Jungle stream. 

Holding. 

A 

53 

pO 

e3 

s 

53 

Difference. 

Holding. 

n 

53 

53 

s 

Difference. 

Holding. 

Jamabandi. 

Difference. 


KS. 

RS. 

R8. 

RS. 

R8. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

1271-75 

527 

527 


7,470 

4,797 

2,673 

28 . 

28 


1276-80 

314 

314 


7,932 

5,272 

2,660 

53 

43 

io 

1281-85 




7,210 

3,779 

3,431 

51 

45 

6 

1286-90 


33 


7,666 

5,880 

1,786 

61 

54 

7 

1291 

33 

33 


5,.597 

3,161 

2,436 

63 

63 

, , 

1292 

33 

33 

** 

6,795 

4,912 

1,883 

63 

63 



This table shows that the tank irrigation is somewhat precarious ; 
before the ^^ew settlement, however, much wet land was really unirri- 
gable, and the assessment was regularly remitted. 

Wells in gardens (ayan) are as follow ; statistics were not collected 
in time for wet and inam lands ; — 


Class of lands. 

Good wells. 

Lifts. 

Lands under 
good wells. 

Area actually 
irrigated. 

Wells in need 
of repair. 

Area under 
wells in need 
of repair. 

In 

use. 

Not 

in 

use. 

Total. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Ayan gardens 
only . . 

3,241 

417 

3,658 

4,526 

ACRES. 

22,366 

2?,255 

ACRES. 

10,931 

430 

ACRES. 

2,568 


Agriculture . — There is no material difference between this taluk and 
the neighbouring one of Erode in the matter of dry and garden crops ; 
a little ragi is grown on dry lands near the hills, and, as in one or two 
of the northern villages of Erode, sunn hemp [Crotolaria juncea) is grown 
in some of its southern villages. Senei-kilangu {Caladium nymphai- 
foliurn) is grown to some extent near Bhavdni, some roots attaining a 
weight of 70 or 80 lb., and 25 lb. being common. 

Wet lands grow ragi and paddy, and there is but a small area of 
special crops. The south-west monsoon is better in Bhavdni than in 
Erode, and its kambu crop is seldom a failure ; the dry lands too are 
less worn out. Crops and seasons are tabulated below : — 


Crops. 

Dry. 

Sowing time. 

Reaping time. 

Kambu , . . , , , 

Ragi 

Cholam 

Cotton 

Gingelly 

July-August 

June-July .. 
October-November 
June-July . . 

March to May 

October-Isovember. 

Do. 

February. 

Next year. 

August. 
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Crops. 

Grarden. 

Sowing time. 

Reaping time. 

Kambu 

July and August . . 

October-Hovember. 

Hagi 

June and July ,, 

Do. 

Cholam 

October-November 

March. 

Gingelly 

March to May 

August. 

Tobacco 

J an uarv or K o vember 

eluly-March. 

Chillies 

tSeptomber , . 

December to March. 


Pasture is abundant and cattle are numerous and fairly good. The 
Bargdr breed is well known, partaking of the Mysore characteristics ; 
the Alambddi breed is also raised at Kaveripuram and other villages in 
the north. For details of these breeds, sec “ Agriculture ” sub roc. 
“ Stock.^’ 

Other industries are of little importance ; gunny is prepared to a 
considerable extent in the villages where it is grown, and cotton carpets 
are particularly well woven and dyed at Bhavani, the Cauvery water 
being found especially valuable towards the brilliance and fastness of 
the dyes (vide “ Industries ”). 

Professions are hardly represented except by the lowest classes in 
all branches ; there is, however, a Kazi at Bhavani under the Act. 

There is a moderate trade in forest produce, and 4varam bark from 
the several jungles is largely collected and exported for tanning pur- 
poses. Natural products are rural and forest only ; manufactures are 
gunny, carpets, common country cloths and wares. 

Principal Places . — Bhavani (Bhavdni-khdal), at the confluence of the 
Cauvery and Bhavani, is now a place of importance merely by reason of 
its sacred position, which attracts large numbers of pilgrims, especially 
from Palghat. The temple of Sangama (confluence) Iswara is situated 
at the end of the tongue of land at the actual confluence, the bathing 
ghats occupying the extreme point of the rock; deaths by drowning 
at this point, when the rivers are high, are occasional. 

It is related that four asuras attempted to steal a vessel of nectar 
(amritam) presented by Vishnu to a devout rishi (Parasa Muni) ; the 
latter prayed to Vishnu, who sent k41is; these slew the asuras and 
guarded the nectar. At the close of the rishi’s devotions the nectar 
was found to be solid, and was at once worshipped by the Muni as 
“ Amrita lingam.” Several rishis are related to have attained salva- 
tion after bathing at this sacred confluence. 

The place was formerly selected as the head-quarters of the Collec- 
tor, who had charge of part of Salem, and the bungalow was built by 
Mr. Garrow. On the removal of the district head-quarters to Coimba- 
tore in 1805 the town lost its chance, and has never since been more 
than a halting-place for through traffic and for pilgrims. The town is 
full of Brahmans attached to the temple ; other residents are the usual 

56 
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attendants of a temple and their descendants. It bears no good name 
and is full of petty intrigue and cabal. 

Kdveripuram is a large village in the extreme north; this has a 
large number of resident Canarese Brahmans. 

Nadukdval or the “ middle guard ” is the village where the road 
enters the Kollegdl taluk ; it was a chauki where the customs were 
collected and a guard placed to prevent smuggling and incursions from 
Mysore, and also to protect travellers. There is now a chattram and a 
police station (occupying more or less of the chattram) ; in Buchanan’s 
time a man was paid to supply milk, etc., to travellers. The road is not 
much used now except for foot traffic. 

Andiyur is a considerable village near the foot of the Bargiir ghdt. 

Bargur itself is a village in a valley amongst the hills ; it^ is of no 
importance. 

The London Mission have a branch station at Bhavdni under a 
catechist. The Coimbatore Roman Catholic Mission have stations at 
Ndgalur, Nerinjipettai and Sdmpalli. 
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This large taluk, in the south of the district, forms part of the sub- 
division ; it is bounded on the south by the Madura district, on the east 
by Karur, on the west by Palladam and Udanialpet, and on the north 
by Erode, from which it is separated by the Noyil. Its survey area is 
837 square miles. It is an undulating plain sloping generally eastward 
towards the Cauvery, but with a local watershed near Kangyam falling 
to the Noyil on the north and the Amardvati on the south. These two 
rivers, especially the Amardvati, which has an extensive valley, drain the 
taluk into the Cauvery. The former is only occasionally in flood, the _ 
latter pretty constantly, but at very varying heights from May to March. 
There are two or three petty hills, of which Sivanmalai is alone note- 
worthy as a landmark and a sacred place. 

The climate is tolerably good, April and May being much less 
oppressive than in Erode or Karur ; by the end of May the south-west 
monsoon dispels the heat by the violence of its winds. Dhdrdpuram is 
immediately opposite to the Pdlghdt gap, and the wind is furious during 
une and July, it being often impossible to pitch a tent, while the dust 
penetrates everywhere. But the climate is then healthy and tolerably 
invigorating. The north-east monsoon proves more trying to native 
constitutions, especially from November to February, during which time 
eavy mists and chill winds are frequent and fever prevalent ; as in the 
district generally, this is also the season for cholera. 

The rainfall is very inconsiderable and is chiefly in the north-east 
monsoon, in 18 jears it has averaged onlv 19 inches per annum. 
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The soils are gravelly, stony, and sand}', with the usual loams in 
bottoms ; the sm-faoe of the south of the taluk is largely composed of lime- 
stone more or less agglomerated, as especially in the west. Buchanan 
specially remarks on the immense fields of calcareous tufa which “in 
some places cover the surface of the ground in continued masses.” The 
calcareous strata are often many feet thick and “ involve small masses of 
quartz and other stones ” which they probably gathered in rolling over 
the sui'face while soft and fluid. 

The lime and salts in the soil greatly aid well cultivation, especially 
that of tobacco ; saltpetre and earth salt used to be regularly prepared, 
but are now less frequent. There is no black cotton soil in this taluk. 
The soil is generally poor in appearance and of low productive power to 
judge by the crops over a series of years. For classification of soils and 
assessment, see “ Revenue Settlement.” 

The density of the population is 233 per square mile ; the occupied 
area per unit is no less than 2 ‘39 acres as against a district average 
of I'Oo and an Erode average of 1‘52. This is due to the great area, 
moderate population, and moderate assessment, which allows large areas 
of poor land to be held for grazing the numerous cattle. 

A peculiarity of this taluk is the immense inam area ; all temples 
have land allotments instead of money payments as in the northern 
division, and hence one reason for the large area ; the Madura Grov- 
ernment was also more liberal in such grants than the Mysore 
Government, especially the Mussulman, which had a greater hold of 
the northern taluks. 

The aquamarine was largely found at Padiyfir or Pattalai near 
Kdngyam in the beginning of the century, but it is said that the mine 
is exhausted. Corundum is found near Kdngyam and quartz crystals 
limpid or amethystine ; iron is not now made as formerly. There are no 
natural forests or jungles in or near this taluk, which is singularly poor 
in trees, except palmyras and the commonest jungle timber ; nor is it so 
well hedged as Erode and Karur; in the tracts about Dhdrapuram 
hedging is rare and the formation of jungles will be expensive and 
difficult. Hedges and belts of trees woidd be peculiarly useful in this 
wind-swept tract; lands are now being reserved for jungles, and there 
were nurseries of fruit and timber trees at Kdngyam and Dhardpuram, 
from which were distributed thousands of fruit seedlings. 

Wild animals are practically nil-, there are a few antelope near 
Dhardpuram, and hares, quail, and partridge are fairly abundant. 

The domestic breeds are more noteworthy than those of the ordinary 
taluks, the Kdngyam breed of cattle and ponies being widely known. 
The quality and renown of the breeds are attributed (1) to the extent 
and quality of the pastures, (2) to the presence of heads of the Vellala 
caste (pattagdrs), who use their very considerable wealth in cattle-breed- 
ing. The Pdlaiyakottai pattagdr {tide “ Goundans ”) has large herds of 
cattle and ponies, the best of which are exported. These ponies were 
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much in demand ■when there were no roads and all traffic was by pack 
bullocks or ponies along bridle-paths {cf. transport of grain and treasure 
during the Mysore wars and even afterwards), and when the poligars 
required numbers of hardy ponies for their retainers ; but with the intro- 
duction of metalled roads and a settled government the demand has 
died out, carts being cheaper and robbery no longer a profession. For 
the number of cattle, etc., tide Appendices. The statistics are taken from 
the quinquennial returns j the figures are much below the actuals. An 
investigation of the condition of ryots for remission purposes in this 
taluk disclosed the presence of large numbers of cattle and sheep, and 
taluk tours show that cattle are tolerably abundant. 

The population is 195,232 ; for further details, see section on popula- 
tion, religions, castes, occupations, etc. 

There are no special tribes in this taluk. Tamil is the universal 
language, ■with Hindustani among the Muhammadans and Telugu 
among particular castes. 

The villages are more evenly sized than in Erode, and are 82 in 
number ■with numerous hamlets ; they are tabulated as follow : — • 


Size of 
villages. 

No. 

Beriz of 
villages. 

No. 

Houses. 

No. 

Hamlets. 

No. 

Puttahs. 

No. 

ACS. 


BS. 








Under 500 

. , 

Under 500 


Under 100 

5 

Under 5 

17 

Under 50 

2 

Do. 1,000 

3 

Do. 1,000 

8 

Do. 250 

16 

Do. 10 

17 

Do. 100 

13 

Do. 2,000 

10 

Do. 2,000 

15 

Do. 500 

11 


29 

Do. 200 

20 

Do. 3,000 

9 

Do. 3,000 

13 

Do. 1,000 

40 


17 

Do. 300 

16 

Do. 4,000 

6 

Do. 4,000 

8 

Above 1,000 

10 


2 

Do. 400 

18 

Do. 5,000 

9 

Do. 5,000 

12 






8 

Above 5,000 

45 

Above 5,000 

26 





Above 500 

5 

Total , . 

82 

Total . . 

82 

Total . . 

82 

Total . . 

82 

Total . . 

82 




Kmnber of villages. 


Dry only. 

Wet only. 

■Wet and dry. 

Channel. 

Tani. 

Channel. 

Tank. 

69 

•• 


10 

3 


Villages. 

No. 

Villages. 

No. 

Under 10 wells ,, ,, 


Under 50 acres garden . , 

4 

Do. 20 do. 


Do. 100 do. 

6 

Do. 30 do 


Do. 200 do. 

8 

Do. 60 do 

11 

Do. 300 do. 

] 0 

Do. i 5 do. 

11 

Do. 500 do. , , 

17 

Do. 100 do. 

14 

Above 500 ‘do. . . , , 

37 

Above 100 do 

35 



Total . . 

82 

Total . . 

82 
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Occupied Q-ovemment (ayan) lands are as follow : — 


Tasli. 

Chaimel wet. 

Tank wet. 

Area. 

Assess- 

mont. 

Average 

assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 

assess- 

ment. 

n 

ACRES. 

6,320 

6,467 

6,904 

K3. 

59,488 

60,442 

61,212 

E3. A. P. 

9 6 6 

9 5 7 

8 13 9 

ACRES. 

430 

491 

214 

RS. 

2,233 

2,.')35 

1,046 

RS. A. P. 

5 3 0 

5 2 10 

4 14 3 

Fasli. 

Dry. 

Total. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 

assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 

assess- 

ment. 

1271 .. 

1281 .. 

1291 .. 

ACRES. 

236,860 

358,.548 

380,410 

RS. 

2,05,756 

2,69,359 

2,79,389 

KS. A. P. 

0 13 10 

0 12 0 

0 11 8 

ACRES. 

243,010 

oG'),o06 

387,528 

HS. 

2,87,477 

3,32,336 

3,41,647 

RS. A. P. 

1 2 11 

0 14 6 

0 12 6 


This table shows how largely the poorer classes of lands have been 
taken up since 1861, so as to secure the sole right in them for grazing 
purposes. 

Inam lands are as follow 


Nature of inams. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Total. 

Area. 

Quit- 

rent. 

Nominal 

assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Quit- 

rent. 

Nominal 

assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Quit- 

rent. 

Nominal 

assess- 

ment. 


ACS. 

KS. 

RS, 

ACS. 

KS. 

RS. 

ACS. 

RS, 

KS. 

Devadayam 

285 

89 

3,288 

35,112 

255 

25,050 

.3.5,398 

344 

28,337 

Brahmaddyam , . 

545 

1,552 

6,095 

24,092 

5,707 

16,342 

24,637 

7,319 

22,437 

Watershed 




2,130 

26 

1,42.5 

2,130 

26 

1,425 

Pulavau 

3 

24 

40 

16 

2 

12 

19 

20 

52 

Nanthavanam . . 

3 


24 

260 

8 

200 

263 

8 

224 

Mosques 

7 


103 

73 


63 

79 


166 

Astrologer 




29 

3 

20 

29 

3 

20 

Village sibbandi. 

203 

165 

2,074 

16,980 

721 

12,735 

17,183 

886 

14,810 

Total .. 

1,046 

1,830 

11,624 

78,692 

6,782 

55,847 

79,738 

8,612 

67,471 


No payments are made in money either from the treasury or from 
village collections. 

The value of lands is lower in Dhdrdpuram than in some taluks, 
owing partly to the smaller pressure of population upon area, partly 
to the distance of the taluk from large towns and the railway ; much 
land is also of very poor»quality. The average assessed area per head 
of population is 2'5 acres. When waste lands are scarce, the value 
per acre for common dry land is often Es. 25 to 30 per acre even 
at a distance from any special markets. 
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The next table shows registered transactions in land since 1876-77 


Years. 

Sales 

Mortgages 

Above 
Rs. 100. 

Below 
Es. 100. 

Above 
Es. 100. 

Below 
Es. 100. 

1876-77 

279 

21 

235 

2 

1877-78 

258 

29 

276 

30 

1878-79 

274 

41 

32.5 

17 

1879-80 

354 

129 

367 

120 

1880-81 

339 

134 

362 

126 

1881-82 

422 

206 

374 

161 

1882-83 

362 

241 

426 

200 


Leases. 


Perpetual. 


Ordinary. 


15 

11 

33 

30 

26 

43 

29 


Adminkl ration. — Dh4r4puram is a third-class taluk ; the Tahsildar’s 
head-quarters are at Dh4rapuram, where there is a second-class standard 
cutcherry. 

There are 23 circles, called hohlies, not now much used. For the 
sake of convenience 8 villages in the south-west are under the Deputy 
Tahsildar of Aravakurchi (Karur taluk) both in revenue and magis- 
terial matters. The villages being generally large, there are often 
several Monigars and two Karnams to a village ; the former usually 
divide the village into ranges, each Monigar collecting in his own 
division only. 

Judicial . — For judicial staff, see Appendix. 

For civil work 45 villages on the north and east of the taluk are 
imder the Karur District Munsiff ; 37 in the south and west are under 
the District Munsiff of Udamalpet. 

There are Special Sub- ttegistrars at Dhardpuram and Kdngyam ; 
they will shortly be provided with offices. 

Public Work.'i . — The taluk is in the range of a sub-divisional officer 
of the rank of Supervisor, whose head-quarters are at TJdamalpet ; 
his charge is that of certain irrigation works and public buildings. 
There is a good bridge near Dharapuram over the Uppar, an affluent 
of the Amardvati, at the junction of the roads from PaUadam, Tirupur 
and Kdngyam. 

Forests . — There are no forests in this taluk, and '-nosals are only 
now being made for the reservation of lands for artificial jimgles. The 
ryots are dependent on pastures and fodder crops for the food of their 
cattle during the hot weather, and the hedges, acacias and wild shrubs 
give a good deal of goat fodder, fuel and common timber. Palmyras 
are tolerably plentiful, especially near Kdngyam, Velleikovil and 
Mulanhr. 

Local Funds . — For the purpose of Local Fund public works the 
taluk is under a Supervisor whose head-quarf^rs are ,at Karur. Market 
sheds, bimgalows, ehattrams, and a dispensary are the only Local 
Fund buildings. Roads chiefly occupy the care of the department. 
For list of ehattrams, etc., see Appenffices. There is a good Local 
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Fund dispensary at Dhdrdpurain close to the cutcherry. There are 
three vaccinators. 

Leased markets are as follow : — 


Place. 

Day. 

Kent for 1882-83. 

Total amount of 
leases to 31st 
March 1882. 

Total pxpendituro 
to 31 St March 
1882. 

ro 

Standard sheds. 

Wells. 

Trees. 

Establish. 

ment. 

CO 

O 

o 

Cl 

w 

Water- 

suppliers. 



RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS- 






Dh4r6puram 

Tuesday 

1,010 

5,427 

4,433 

994 

4 


514 

4 

2 

Miilanur 

Wednesday . . 

450 

2,277 

2,289 

— 12 

2 

1 

154 

3 


Ki'ranur 

Do. 

. . 

209 

80 

129 





* 

IFthiyur 

Sunday 

, , 

349 

151 

198 






L'ttamapilaiyam . . 

b’ridav 

, , 

688 

925 

—237 

1 





1 JMelniucjam . . 

Saturdaj' 


204 

111 

93 






I Nelali 

Tuesday 

. , 

330 

109 

221 






1 Muthur 

Saturday 

380 

2.370 

2,412 

— 42 

2 

I 

123 

1 

1 

1 Kangy am . . 

Monday 

1,110 

0,44.5 

5,468 

— 23 

4 

1 

150 

4 

1 

! Velleikovil . . 

Sunday 

810 

1,219 

986 

233 

2 

1 

157 

1 

1 

Paian|eri\ali 

Do. 


50 

1 

49 






Nattak4diyur 

Wednesday . . 

•• 

84 

50 

34 


•• 

• • 

.. 

. . 


Total . , 

3,700 

18,052 

17,015 

1,637 

15 

4 

1,098 

13 

5 


There are no Municipalities in the taluk. 

For post oflBces, see map. 

Eoads are numerous and tolerably good. In addition there are the 
usual village roads and lanes (itteries), some of which are much choked 
by prickly -pear and are becoming impracticable for carts. 

Avenues are in very poor condition owing to the hardness of the 
soil, the violence of the wind, and the lack of trees generally. Good 
pitting and the transplanting of two-year-old hardy trees suited to the 
soil, especially such as neems from the nurseries at Dhdrapuram and 
Kdngyam and other places, are essential. 

Ferries are as follow : — 


P 

s 

Villages on both sides. 

Rent of ten years. 

Usual 

season. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Average. 

•4=1 

2 1 
'§ r 

IJ 

Dhhi-dpuram . . 
Puhaiithurai . . ) 

Saluthurai . . j 

N enj i kalipMaiy am 

Kolinjividj .. 

Alan gay am . . 

Aravakurchi road . . 

KS. 

400 

90 

85 

RS. 

125 

25 

11 

KS. 

220 

61 

26 

July, August, 
October and 
November. 


There are eleven other ferries leased below Rs. 10 on an average of 
years. 
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Irrigation is confined, save in tte ease of two tanks, to channels 
from the Amardvati in the south and east of the taluk. The following 
table gives information : — 



Ayacut. j 

Ayan holdings. 

luam. 

Cirkar waste. 

Two crops. 

One crop. 

Two crops. 

One crop. 

. 

Two 

crops. 

One crop. 

Two 

crops. 

One 

crop. 


Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

sg 

Area. 

0) <s 

< 


AC3. 

ES. 

ACS. ^ 

ES. 

ACS. 

RS. 

ACS. i 

ES. 

ACS. 

ES. 

ACS.j 

ES. 

ACS. 

ES. 

ACS. 

ES. 

Naiijei Talaiyur chan?iel. 

326 

2,573i 


273 

2,139 


' 

53 

434 







Simdakapalajiam do. 

124 

86 1 

129 

673 

121 

841 

123 

640 

3 

23 

1 




6 

33 

Kolinjivadi do. . . 

791 

7,418 

2,350 

15,826 

522 

4,617 

•2,31-2 

15,568 

268 

2,793 

24 

196 

i 

8 

14 

62 

Dhar^ipuram do. . 

1,222 

15,68i 

1,192 

11.483 

918 

11.694 

1,139 

10,970 

304 

4,034 

48 

479 



5 

34 

l)ala\ av pat uam do. 

299 

2.9P5I 512 

3,:47.5 

171 

1,661 

4:48 

2,868 

128 

1,282 

70 

478 



4 

29 

AlAngayam do. 

649 

8,3261 36:4 

3,7:46 

529 

6,634* 

360 

3,708 

120 

1,690 


12 



2 

16 

Total ... 

3,411 

:47,S07 

4,546 

:i5,093 

i,5:u, 

27.543 

4,372 

33,754 

876 

10,256 

143 

1,165 

1 

8 

31 

174 

K^ttane^ni tank 



14:4 

801 



93 

1 4 - 1:3 



44 

340 



6 

26 

Kougur do. 



120 

598 



120 

1 598 







1 -■ 


Total ... 

3,411 

37,80" 

4,809 

36,5(K 

2,534 

27,54>' 

4,585 

34,79. 

jsTe 

10,25( 

187 

jl,505 

1 

8 

1 37 

200 


The irrigated area is only 1’80 per cent, of the occupied land. The 
Amaravati irrigation is of very good quality. Nothing is known as to 
the possibility of extending the irrigated area, so far as this depends on 
the surrounding levels, which have not been taken. But, as is every- 
where the case in this district, the quantity of water entering the channels 
is really far more than is needed for the present area, although the tail 
villages occasionally experience a lack of water ; the want of good field 
sluices and regulation accounts for this deficiency. “ In four villages ” 
says Mr. Wedderbum regarding the Nanjei-Talaiyur, etc., channel, 

“ there are 329 open cuts of all dimensions and not a single masonry 
sluice, the result being an enormous waste of valuable water.” A 
detailed inspection of this channel shows that there are more so-called 
built sluices, but that most of them are rough stone, just a shade better 
than open cuts (see Appendix). 

The channels are not in good and clean condition owing to the non- 
combination of the ryots for kudi-maramat. They are apt to fall very 
low in September between the monsoons and after December. 

Channel and river banks are nowhere planted with trees or bamboos, 
although possible in many parts. The Kolinjivadi channel is divided 
by a dam near Kolinjivadi into three separate channels, viz., Kolinjivddi, 
Yirdjimangalam and Nilambur. 

The Kattangani tank, fed from the Noyil by an anicut, gets a 
supply several times during the year, and is seldom dry ; two crops, the 
first being usually kambu, are regularly raised. The Kongur tank in 
the extreme south is of little importance. 

The following table shows the average assessment and jamabandi of 
ayan lands for a series of quinquennia : — ■ 
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Ctannels. 

Tanka. 

Quinquennia. 

Hold- 

ing. 

Jama- 

bandi. 

Differ- 

ence. 

Hold- 

ing. 

Jama- 

bandi. 

Differ- 

ence. 


BS. 

as. 

R8. 

BS. 

BS. 

BS. 

1271-75 .. 

60,198 

55,499 

- 4,699 

2,223 

1,455 

- 768 

1276-80 

60,228 

56,031 

- 4,197 

2,237 

1,389 

- 848 

1281-85 

60,583 

56,247 

- 4,336 

1,850 

1,259 

- 591 

1286-90 

60,734 

57,463 

- 3,271 

1,247 

1,029 

- 218 

1291 

61,214 

62,198 

+ 984 

1,046 

608 

- 438 

1292 

61,300 

62,566 

4- 1,266 

1,041 

1,231 

+ 190 


The number of wells, with other particulars, is as follows : 


Class of lands. 

Good wells. 

Lifts. 

Lands under 
good wells. 

It 

111 

s 

0 . 

.S's 

73 

11 
§ ^ • 
.S 'i 

Q S SH 

u ^ o 
< 

In 

use. 

Kot 

in 

use. 

Total. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

, ^ % 1 Inam 

( Avan . . 


719 

113 

15 

1 

8,719 

1,083 

38 

4 

11,081 

1,208 

33 

3 

ACRES. 

72,909 

15,464 

154 

6 

RS. 

68,710 

12,379 

927 

52 

ACRES. 

41,8.56 

4,529 

64 

3 

2,774 

403 

10 

ACRES. 

20,840 

4,088 

25 


They are of less depth as a rule than those of Erode. 

Agriculture . — (See chapter on “ Agriculture ”). The chief crops on 
dry lands are three and four year cotton, kamhu, cholam, gingelly, and 
pulses ; on garden lands cholam, kamhu, ragi and tobacco ; on wet lands 
paddy, ragi, sugar-cane, and plantains. 

The chief crops and their seasons are tabulated as follows : — 


Crops. 

Dry. 

Sowing time. 

Reaping time. 

Cholam 


April-May 


August. 

Kamhu 


August 


November. 

Thenai 


Do. 


Do. 

S5mai . . . . 


Octoher 


December. 

Gram 


Do. 


March. 

Gingelly . . 


May . . 


August. 

Varagu ,, 


October 


December. 

Tovarai . . . • 


August 


February. 

Bengal-ar^mi . . 


November 


Do. 

T^ppam cotton . . 


October 


March. 

JsTddam do. 


August 


Jnly, &c. 


57 
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Crops. 

Garden. 

Sowing time. 

Eeaping time. 

Cholam 

November 

February. 

Kambu 

Mav 

July. 

Thenui 

Aui^ust 

November. 

Tobacco 

N ovember 

Fcbiuary. 

Garlic 

Do. 

ilarch. 

Chillios 

Auj^ubt 

November, &c. 

Swoet-potato 

Do. 

January. 

(,'uiiimm seed 

December 

Februavv. 

Ragi 

A Q"U>t . . . . , . 

November. 


Wot. 

Crops. 




Sowing time. 

Reaping time. 

Paddy— 



Kodei 

•luly 

October. 

Kuruvfi . , 

August 

Is ovomber. 

Annadanam 

August-Soptomber . . 

December. 

.''iimba 

Scptember-Ctctuber . . 

Jiinuiirv-Februnrv. 

Eagi 

July 

September. 

Su^’iir-oane 

Fcbruarj'- March 

Next year. 

Plantain 1 


Three years standing (plan- 

Sugar-cane ) 


tains). 


The dry crops are not as a rule remarkable ; in the Kangyam divi- 
sion cholam and gingelly are cultivated to some extent with the rains 
of April-May, but often fail. Gram is usually successful, being grown 
in the north-east monsoon, chiefly when rain is pretty certain ; the lime 
soil appears to suit the pulse crops. In 1881-82 the crops of South 
Dharapuram were very fair although the rainfall was much less than in 
Erode, where they were practically a failure ; this was due to the whole 
of the rain coming in the north-east monsoon, when cholam and gram 
were chiefly grown. Tobacco is good, but rather coarse. Fodder crops 
are grown in parts of this taluk, especially Kangyam, where the cattle 
are better bred. A crop of cholam or kambu, chiefly the former, is so^vn 
thickly on garden lands usually in February, irrigated, and cut before 
earing. 

Trees, except palmyras, are few; jaggery and toddy are largely 
produced, especially in the Kangyam and Mulaniir neighbourhoods. 
Other fruit trees are almost entirely absent, but a large number of fruit 
seedlings were lately grown in Government nurseries, and many were 
given away gratis, such as pomegranates, pumplemoses, jacks, mangoes, 
etc. There are a few pumplemoses near Kangyam which give good 
fruit ; one tree (the property of a female who jealously guards it, 
selling the fruit, it is said, even to her husband), being renowned 
throughout the taluk ; unfortunately its fruit has no seed. 

Pastures, though not of good quality, are fairly abundant in this 
taluk. 




For an account of the Kaugyam breeds, see chapter on Agriculture, 
suh roc. “ Stock.” 

Industries other than agricultural are practically in7 ; jaggery and 
suofar are made to some extent, and there are the usual local manufao- 
tures of cloth, carts, pots, bricks, and so forth. Trade is considerable 
only at Dhardpuram. Profes.sions, save those of the officials, the jiriest- 
hood, a few native doctors, schoolmasters, and some private vakils, are 
almost unrepresented. There is a Kazi at Dharapuram. 

Trade . — Bazaars are found in 12 villages. As usual, the weekly 
markets are the centres of trade, cattle chiefly changing hands at Kan- 
gyam, Velleikovil, Gundalam Melmugam, Muttiir, Mulanur, Dhara- 
puram and ITthiyiir. 

From the license tax returns it appears that only 56 traders obtain 
a net income of over Its 5L)U per annum and only one above Es. 5,060. 

Products are merely rui-al produce, cloth being almost the only 
manufactured product. 

Principal Places. — Dhdrapuram, within a few hundred yards of the 
Amaravati, is said to be very ancient and has the remains of a fort 
which was several times taken during the wars with Mysore. The 
town nearly disappeared, but was rebuilt after 1799 upon plans drawn 
up by Mr. Hurdls, who made it the head-quarters of the southern 
di\-ision. It was also for a few years the seat of the Zdlah Court, 
transferred to Coimbatore in 1828. It is a large well-built town with 
good streets and a fair trade in country produce, but no special industry. 
An irrigation channel runs through the town ; a sanitary establishment 
is provided by Local Funds and a good dispensary ; there is also a 
middle school and seven elementary schools. Roads from every quarter 
converge at Dharapuram. The Roman Catholic Mission has a station 
here, and the Wesleyan Mission has also recently begun work. There 
is a good weekly market. 

Kangyam, 21 miles north of Dharapuram, for some years the 
Sub-Collector's head-quarters, is now only tlie station of a Deputy 
Tahsildar. It is a healthy village, tolerably elevated on a dry gravelly 
soil. There is no authentic record of its ever ha\ing beep of much 
importance, the name having probably nothing to do with Kongu ; the 
Kongu rajahs had their capitals elsewhere so far as anything is known. 
Local pundits derive the name from Gdngayan (son of Gangai), which 
is the appellation under which Subbraraania is worshipped at Sivan- 
malai. The Sub-Collector’s office has now been converted into a 
Sub-Magistrate’s cuteherry, police station, and sub-jail. The public 
bungalow adjoins this building. The place is best known for its large 
weekly market, second only to Pollaehi, or perhaps Kunnattux. 

Sivanmalai, 3 miles north of Kdugyam, is a hill surmounted by a 
temple of some resort. 

Velleikovil on the Karur road, 12 miles east from Kangyam, is 
a well-to-do village with a good travellers’ bungalow and chattram. 
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There is a good market here also. Four miles north of Velleikovil is 
the Ndttar4yan temple, one of the indigenous shrines frequented chiefly 
hy ryots, hut also by people of all classes and castes for intercessory 
and sacrificial purposes. 

Many of the villages along the irrigation channels are important, 
such are Dalavdj^atnam, Alangayam and Kolinjivddi. There are no 
other places of special importance. 

There are no special diseases in this taluk, which is on the whole 
healthy except for ague fever in the cold weather. 

Cholera is apt to attack Dhdrapuram town, and the severest outbreak 
in the district in 1881-82 was here, chiefly among Lahhais and lower 
castes. Small-pox has several times appeared in sudden village out- 
breaks during the last three years, and on the whole vaccination is 
not so well worked as in some other taluks. Guinea-worm is very 
prevalent. 


ERODE. 


Erode is a large taluk in the north-east of the district, comprising 
the old Pemndurai and Erode taluks ; it is hounded on the north by the 
Bhavdni for about 2 miles until it joins the Cauvery at Bhavdni ; the 
Cauvery bounds it on the north-east and east and separates it from the 
Tiruchengod taluk of the Salem district ; on the south it is hounded 
hy the Noyil river, which separates it from Karur and Dhfir4puram 
taluks ; on the west by Palladam taluk ; and on the north-west and north 
by the Satyamangalam and Bhavdni taluks respectively. The bench 
mark at the Kalingardyan head sluice is 634 feet above sea level, that 
at the Noyil 412'48, the distance being 32 miles in a straight line; 
hence a gradual fall south-east and south of 3'79 feet per mile. The 
whole taluk also slopes east and south-east towards the Cauvery, into 
which all streams eventually fall, whether direct, as the Karungalpallam, 
or indirectly by the Noyil. The following table gives the fall from 
Uttukuli, 22 miles south-west of Erode: — 

Locality. 

Uttukuli Railway Station 

Pemndurai do. 

Erode do. 

Karfir Railway Bridge . . 

The area is 600 square miles. 

The surface of the country is a gently undulating plain, broken, 
parallel with the Madras Railway, hy a slight ridge, the peaks of which 
are Chennimalai (1,749 feet), Arachalur and Elamdthur; there are 
also several small isolated hiUs. 


Height above 
mean sea level. 
979 06 
851-56 
540-70 
391-85 
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Its chief rivers are the Bhav4m, Cauvery and Noyil, besides 
numerous drainages such as the Karungalpallam, which crosses the 
Kalingardyan and Pugalur channels near TJnjalur and falls into the 
Cauvery ; these drainages cross the Kalingardyan and fall into the 
Cauvery between the Bhavani and the Noyil. The Karungalpallam is 
notorious for its violent floods ; one at the end of 1880 rose 8 feet above 
the floor of the aqueduct by which it crosses the Pugalur channel, 
and so destroyed it that the repairs have cost Rs. 14,000. The various 
drainages as elsewhere in this district are liable to heavy floods owing 
to the undulating surface, which gathers aU surface flow into streamlets 
and then into torrents. 

The Erode climate is trying near the Cauvery, the valley of which 
is very hot and close ; the south-west monsoon which, through the 
Pdlghdt gap, refreshes the district, is heated and fitful in Erode, where 
periods of calm alternate with dust-storms and gusts of wind. In the 
west, however, where the country is higher, the climate is cooler and 
healthier, the tracts about Perundurai and Chengampalh being con- 
venient resorts in April, May, June and September. There is no 
record of the temperature of this taluk ; its winds are those of the rest 
of the district. 

For rainfall, see Appendix. 

Perundurai is the locality most favoured by rain ; towards Erode it 
is somewhat less, while on the west, especially the parts bordering on 
Palladam, the fall is very scanty. 

The geology is that of the rest of the district ; its soil is everywhere 
largely calcareous, even the disintegrated gneiss yielding lime which 
has infiltrated from above. Excellent felspar suitable for potting is 
obtainable almost everywhere. Iron used to be smelted from the black 
sands of surface streams, especially near Chennimalai (Buchanan), 
the stones of which are highly ferric; the price of charcoal is now too 
high to permit of smelting, and the iron at the markets comes generally 
from other taluks. Asbestos (kal-ndr, but not fibrous gypsum also 
called kal-ndr) is occasionally foimd, and is used medicinally. 

Building stones are good and cheap everywhere; a quarry at 
Pusdrikumdragoundanur near Uttukuli railway station, supplies excel- 
lent stone for important railway works. Brick clays are occasionally 
good, and when care is taken in working, clay from the wet lands makes 
first-class table bricks, such as those employed for the Sub-Collector’s 
cutcherry. Potters’ clay for the ordinary porous earthenware is pro- 
curable from tank-beds, etc. ; no good potting materials except quartz 
and felspar exist. 

Soils are all red ; there is no black cotton tract, and the only dark 
soils are in the beds of tanks, and in wet fields where the red soil has 
changed colour owing to continuous manuring with vegetable matter. 
Eighty per cent, of the taluk is red sand, the rest being red loam with 
1 per cent, of so-called black soils. 
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Except the fine wet lands under the Kalingardyan and garden lands, 
the taluk is of poor soil ; some gardens are of great value and productive- 
ness, especially where a town, as at Erode, gives plenty of manure and 
a good market. The uplands are very poor as a rule, the best part of 
the soil having been washed into the bottoms and thence largely to 
Trichiuopoly and Tanjore; pasture lands are rare. Hence the ryots 
are generally poor and have no large herds of cattle. For details as 
to areas of the various soils, see Appendix. The unoccupied arable 
lands are of comparatively small extent ; some villages have none. 

There are no forests or jungles; the country is everywhere well 
hedged and tolerably provided with common trees, but is not so well 
wooded as appears from a view on the level. Palmyras are fairly plen- 
tiful; reserves for fuel trees and fodder are being (1884-84) selected. 

Trees and crops are those of the ordinary dry lands ; fruit trees, 
except palmyras and a few eocoauuts near wells, are rare ; even tamarinds 
are scarce. Chillies and tobacco, the latter especially in the southern 
parts of the taluk, grow well in gardens in the cold weather ; sunn hemp 
is grown in the neighbourhood of Tingalur, where excellent gunny is 
made. 

Fauna are simply the ordinary domesticated animals and very few 
feroe ; an occasional panther descends from Satyamangalam ; hare, 
partridge and snipe are pretty plentiful. Horses are not bred in this 
taluk, nor are cattle to any extent, pastmre lands being of small area. 

The language is generally Tamil, with Telugu among certain classes. 

The villages are of such different sizes that an average area cannot 
be usefully given ; the following table gives various particulars : — 


Size of 
villages. 

No 

Beriz of 
villages. 

No. 

Houses. 

No. 

Hamlets, 

No. 

Puttahs. 

No. 

ACS. 


RS. 








r^niler yOO 

33 

Under 500 

51 

Under 100 

83 

I’nder ,3 

136 

Under 50 

46 

Do. 1,000 

.38 

Do. 1,000 

59 

Do. 250 

67 

Do. 10 

44 

Do. 100 

03 

Do. 2,000 

61 

Do. 2,000 

47 

Do. 500 

37 

Do. 20 

0‘> 

Do. 200 

G1 

Do. a, 000 

25 

Do. 3.000 

13 

Do. 1,000 

16 

Do. 30 

G 

Do. 300 

21 

Do. 4,000 

14 

Do. 4,000 

13 

Above 1,000 

7 

Above 30 

2 

Do. 400 

8 

Do. 5,000 

5 

Do. 5,000 

9 




Du. 500 

4 

Above .3,000 

14 

Above 5,000 

18 





Above 500 

7 

Total . . 

210 

Total . , 

210 

Total . . 

210 

Total . . 

210 

Total . . 

210 


The next table groups the villages into wet and dry : — 


Number of villap:es. 


Dry only. 

Wot only. 

Wet and dry. 

Channel. 

Tank. 

, 

Channel. 

Tank. 

161 

2 

•• 

29 

18 
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The next table groups the villages according to their garden cultiva- 
tion, an item of the utmost importance as affecting the ryots : — 


Villag-cs. 

No. 

Villages. 

Ko, 

Under 10 wells 

41 

Under 60 acres garden . . 

01 

D(». 20 do. . . 

:5> 

Do. 100 do. 

33 

Uo. SO do 

33 

Do. 200 do. 

50 

iJo. oO do. . , 

38 

Do. 300 do. 

26 

Do. 7d d(i. .. 

27 

Do, oDO do. 

13 

Do. 100 do 

16 

Above 500 do. 

15 

Above 100 do. . . 

24 



Total . . 

210 

Total .. 

210 


The value of lands in Erode has long been high owing to the pres- 
sure of population, prior to the famine there liaving been many villages 
without an acre of Glovernment waste, as indeed is still the case ; there 
are 32G persons per square mile as against a district average of 253 ; 
for ordinary dry lands near Erode Rs. 20 per acre is a common price. 
Prices will be found in the chapter on “ Economic condition.” 

The following table shows the number of mortgages, sales, and 
leases, registered since 187(1-77 under Act III of 1877 : — 


Years. 

Sales 

Mortgages 

Leases. 

Above 
Its. 100. 

Below 
B.s. 100. 

Above 
lbs. 100. 

Below 
Rs. lUO. 

Periietual. 

Ordinary, 

1876-77 

2.12 

28 

296 

9 

2 

31 

1S7T-78 

SOI 

53 

475 

18 


46 

1878-79 

296 

.51 

42S 

18 


36 

1879-80 

343 

18.5 

519 

260 


59 

1880-81 

343 

359 

617 

539 


116 

1881-82 

370 

346 

594 

504 

2 

132 


As elsewhere shown, the registered number of transactions below 
Es. 100 has increased since 1877 owing to the new law on the subject ; 
the increase is not merely in the transactions, hut in the registration of 
transactions. 

Occupied Government lands are as follow : — 


Fasli. 

Channel wet. 

Tan k wet. 

Area. 

A.SSOSS- 

mont. 

Average 
assesi5in< -nt. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 

assessments. 


acres. 

as. 

KS. A, P. 

ACRES. 

RS. 

ES. Ac r. 

1281 

7,893 

80,492 

10 15 4 

1,598 

9,682 

6 1 0 

1291 

7,909 

98, .5.53 

12 7 4 

914 

6,208 

6 12 8 

1292 

7,900 

98, .587 

12 7 8 

925 

6,310 

6 13 2 


I 
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Faali. 

Dry, including garden. 

Total. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 

assessment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 

assessment. 


ACRES. 

as. 

as. A. p. 

ACRES. 

as. 

as. A. p. 

1281 

288,234 

2,87,762 

1 0 0 

297,725 

3,83,936 

1 4 8 

1291 

258,36.5 

2,80,478 

1 1 4 

267,188 

3,85,239 

1 7 1 

1292 

261,739 

2,84,008 

1 1 4 

270,564 

3,88,905 

1 7 0 


Inam lands are given telow ; — 


Nature of inam. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Total. 

Area. 

Quit- 

rent. 

G 

s 

° I 

Area. 

Quit- 

rent. 

G 

o 

s a 

1 ” 

5 as 

i 1 

a “ 

Area. 

Quit- 

rent. 

-4-3 

G 

o 

s « 
1* 

Devad&yam 

Brahmadiiyam 

Dharmadayam 

Kdzi . . 

Revenue sibbandi 

Total . . 

ACRES. 

173 

240 

43 

8 

379 

as. 

726 

1,148 

156 

12 

330 

as. 

2,431 

3,469 

406 

73 

4,832 

ACRES. 

4,507 

7,289 

1,280 

527 

13,326 

as. 

1,275 

1,918 

264 

78 

1,.560 

as. 

5,357 

8,618 

1,499 

612 

14,283 

ACRES. 

4,680 

7,529 

1,323 

535 

13,705 

as. 

2,001 

3,066 

420 

90 

1,890 

as. 

7,788 

12,087 

1,905 

685 

19,115 

843 

2,372 

11,211 

26,929 



27,772 

7,467j 41,580 


The temple inams in the northern division, of -which Erode is part, 
are paid in money, not by land grants as in the southern division. 

The folio-wing table shows the money grants payable since 1879 
from village collections and not from the treasury : — 


Devast&nams. 

Village. 

Inam. 

Devastbnams. 

Village. 

Inam. 



RS. 



RS. 

Perundurai 

Village 

1,075 

Balaviyp&laiyam 

Village 

350 

Chennimalai 

Do. 

1,750 

Murungatoluvu. 

Do. 

385 

tittukuli . . j 

Uttukuli 500 

Chengapalli 725 

1 1,225 

Ingur 

Do. 

Velliam- 

350 

TOdupddi . . | 

Tudupddi 250 
Allipllaiyam 362 

j 612 

Adiyur . , | 

patti 200 

Sundakapfi.- 

385 

Sindpuram 

Village 

543 

Erode 

Modakurichi 

laiyam 185 

2,027 

266 

Vadamugam Vel- 

Do. 

667 

Erode . • 

Bo. 

Nasianur 

K&njikovil 

Vyiapuri 

Do. 

Do. 

525 

535 

North Kalaman- 
galam. 

Do. 

266 

Do. 

656 

Aval Pdndurai . . 

Do. 

424 

Toranavevi 

Do. 

439 

Elamkttdr . . 

Do. 

350 

TingalOr 

Do. 

464 

Sivagiri . . 

Do. 

1,225 

Kunnattur 

Araelialur 

Do. 

Do. 

396 

252 

Kodumudi 

Do. 

1,0.50 

Mukisi Anu- 

vampalli. 

Do. 

385 


Total . . 

16,502 
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Administration. — Erode is the head-quarters of the Sub-Collector, 
and is a second-class taluk ; the taluk eutcherry, of the standard second- 
class plan, is a handsome stone building, conveniently situated, and, by 
the taste of Tahsildar M. Veneataramanier, surrounded by a pleasant 
tope of cocoanut and other trees. 

The taluk is divided for collection purposes into twelve circles ; the 
remittances from the villages in each circle are due on dates fixed for 
each circle between the Ifith and 27th of each month from November 
to April. 

Owing to the small size of some villages a single village officer 
occasionally has charge of several villages ; on the other hand, some 
being very large have several Revenue Monigars and occasionally two 
Karnams. In the approaching revision the village establishment will 
be systematized. 

The death and birth registration of the taluk is badly performed ; 
the registers, even of head-quarter villages, have been found to contain 
less than half the actuals. 

Judicial. — For judicial staff, see Appendix. Erode is the head- 
quarters of the police sub-division in charge of the Assistant Superin- 
tendent. For details, see “ Police.” There are two Sub-Registrars, 
viz., in Erode and Perundurai. 

Ptihlic Works. — Erode is the head-quarters of the sub-division now 
in charge of an Assistant Engineer ; only irrigation works and public 
buildings are under his care ; the latter are the two cutcherries, 
Munsiff’s court-house, police stations, Sub-Collector’s, Engineer’s and 
Assistant Superintendent’s bungalows, the middle school house, and the 
Deputy Tahsildar’s office at Perundurai. 

Education. — The middle school at Erode is of the first grade and is 
now under the Municipality, whose funds are credited and debited 
with the receipts and charges. The elementary Municipal school is 
flourishing and well accommodated. For further details, vide chapter 
on “ Education.” 

Local Funds. — The taluk is attached to the division of the Supervisor, 
whose head-quarters are Karur. Markets, public bungalows, and chat- 
trams are all Local Fund buildings. Roads are the chief occupation 
of the establishment, and avenues with three exceptions have now 
been handed over to them. There are good second-class travellers’ 
bungalows at Perundurai and Chengampalli, but none at Erode ; that 
at Sittode is a one-roomed building, no longer used. The bungalows 
have no furniture except a table and one or two chairs. There are no 
Local Fund dispensaries. Vaccinators are two — one first-class, head- 
quarters Erode, and one second-class, head-quarters Perundurai ; a 
probationer is also usually at work in the neighbourhood of Ohengam- 
palli {vide “ Vaccination ”). 

Leased markets are as follow : — 
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CO 

<» 

oo 

o ® 

* 

h * 

ei CO . 

O CN 

hand 

darch 




Estahlish- 

ment. 

Place. 

Day. 

u 

CD 

Total amoi 
leases to 
March 18 

Total ex 
ture to 
March 18 

Assets in 
31st 

1882. 

Sheds. 

Trees. 

Wells. 

Sweepers. 

Water- 

suppliers. 

Perimdurai . . 

Tuesday 

BS. 

1,262 

R8. 

6,136 

RS. 

4,516 

RS. 

621 

3 

100 

1 

2 

2 

Kanakapuram 

Sunday 

1,163 

8,089 

5,789 

2,299 

3 

120 

1 

2 

2 

flttukuli 

Wednesday . . 

356 

2,079 

2,339 

260 

2 

20 

1 

1 

2 

Kunnattiir . . 

Monday and 

1,706 

15,185 

8,909 

4,638 

4 

200 

1 

4 

2 

TingaWr 

Tuesday. 
Thursday . . 

495 

1,990 

1,662 

828 

I 

21 

1 

1 


Vijayamang^Iam . . 

Wednesday . . 

165 

980 

418 

562 


40 

1 

2 


Chennimalai 

Friday 

380 

2,138 

1,367 

772 


50 


2 

2 


Total . . 

5,527 

35,597 

25,000 

8,960 

16 

651 

7 

14 

10 


Besides these, there are 11 unleased markets as below : — 


Place. 

Vaypadi . , 

Arachaldr 

Elamattur 

Modakurichi 

Malayampalaiyam 

Sivagiri . . 


Day. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Monday. 

Wednesday. 

Saturday. 

Friday. 


Place. 

Unjalnr . . 
Kodumudi 
Sittode . . 
Nasiandr 
Sinapuram 


Day. 

Tuesday. 

Monday. 

Wednesday. 

Saturday. 

Friday. 


Municipalities . — Erode Town is a Municipality ; it has good schools, 
dispensary, large market with sheds, a sanitary staff headed by an 
inspector, a vaccinator, and a registrar of births and deaths. The roads 
are in fair order. For other details, vide “ Municipalities.” 

Communications . — The river Cauveiy is somewhat used for traffic 
from above Bhavdni downwards ; passengers and light freight are taken 
in basket boats when the river is in flood ; no details are available. 

There are two railways with stations as follow : — 


Madras Railway. 

South Indian Railway. 

Station. 

From 

To 

Station. 

From 

To 

M. 

T.P. 

M. 

T.P. 

M. 

T.P. 

M. 

T.P. 

Erode 

Perundurai 

(Road). 

flttukuli , . 

. 

& 

Is 

P ” 

03 

Between 5th and 

6th posts. 

270th mile. 

Between 4th and 

6th posts. 

Erode , . 

Pdsur 

Dnjalur , . ’ 
Kodumudi . . 

V. 

South Indian Rail- 
way 310th mile. 

Between 6th and 7th 
posts. 

336th mile. 

15th post. 


The taluk is well provided with roads ; for details, see district table 
in the Appendix. 
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Avenues are poor as everywhere in the district ; the Erode-Karur 
road is perhaps the best provided. Ferries are tolerably numerous ; the 
following table gives particulars 



Villages on both sides. 

Rent of ten years. 

A 

O 

CO 

River. 

Coimbatore district. 

Salem district. 

Maxi- 

mum. 

Mini- 

mum. 

Average. 

Is 

d" 


Erode . . 

Pallip4laiyam 

RS. 

800 

RS. 

258 

RS. 

682 

u 

o 


Vcndip&laiyam 

Odappalli . . 

166 

30 

89 

0 


Lakk4puram . . 

Kokariampatti 

100 

25 

40 

o 

0) 


Kongayamp41aiyam . . 

PutMr 

70 

10 

25 



Pasur . . 

Solasiramani 

300 

43 

104 



N. KilamMdi 

Elamballi . . 

100 

11 

33 

•TS 


N. Kolanalli . . 

Arasiimpabtiyam . . 

74 

18 

36 

C 

0) 

§ ^ 

Unjalljr 

Paramatti . . 

55 

20 

32 

o 

O 

Kodumudi 

Pondamangalam . . 

225 

42 

111 



dvadi4pp4rai 

Kotithani . . 

68 

10 

18 

4-3 


Talaviypalaiyam 

Saniasungali 

120 

6 

45 



K41amangalam 

Eriamangalam 

170 

36 

90 

s 

i 

Vengambdr . . • . 

lyampalaiyam . . 

50 

11 

26 

a 



Total .. 

1,760 

744 

1,331 

u 


Irrigation . — Irrigation is (1) direct from channels, (2) from tanks 
fed by channels, (3) from tanks supplied by rain-fed surface or jungle 
streams. 

Under the first class are the Kalingardyan and Pugalfir channels ; 
the latter, which has its head near Unjaltir, irrigates Karur taluk, only 
a few acres in Erode being supplied by baling on its right bank. The 
Kalingardyan runs entirely in the Erode taluk at present, though it 
used to run on into Karur across the Ndyil by an aqueduct and into the 
Amardvati near Kardr (Buchanan and local traditions) ; traces of it are 
still to be met, and a project is now in hand for its restoration. For a 
large part of the year there is a considerable surplus into the Noyil, 
benefiting the Pugalur chaimel, which should have an abundant supply 
of its own ; a regulation of the KaUngardyan sluices, which are no less 
than 1,840 in number, would give a large supply at the present tail. 
As it is, the various large drainages from the fields are often torrents, 
and there are scores of smaller drainages. In 1800 the channel was in 
poor repair, and, owing to war, over-assessment, and paucity of popula- 
tion and capital, cultivation extended no further than Kolanalli, the 
total area irrigated being only about 3,500 acres (Buchanan). The 
left bank is artificial up to the tail, the other natural. Its head is near 
Bhavani at Anaindsivanpdlaiyam anicut near the Bhavdni bridge, and 
just above the jimetion of the Bhavdni and Gauvery. By custom it is 
closed from about the 1st April to 1st June for clearance and repairs. 
The head sluice has six vents with a total sectional area of 157 square 
feet ; the vents are closed by screw-shutters. The depth of water in 
front of the vents is 12’19 feet when the river is full, and about 11-89 
feet on the rear floor. When flowing full, the channel head being clear 
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of silt, the actual depth at the road bridge 200 yards below the head 
sluice is 5 feet ; the width of the channel at the sluice is 55 feet, its 
sectional area being 420*87 square feet ; at the aqueduct at the fourteenth 
mile, which is 40 feet wide with perpendicular walls and flat bed, the 
maximum depth is 2*40 feet ; many right hank lands above Pilamedu 
are not irrigable by direct flow till the channel measures at least 1*80 feet 
at the aqueduct. It is estimated that 38*96 cubic yards per second pass 
into the channel when flowing full, a quantity sufficient, according to 
Public Works Department calculation, to irrigate 46,752 acres instead 
of 8,866 acres (including inam lands) as at present. The total length 
of the channel is 60 miles and the total fall about 122 feet, giving 
an average fall of 2 feet per mile. It has seven sand sluices, viz., at the 
first, second, third, sixth, ninth, and sixteenth miles. 

Escapes for jungle streams are nine in nmnher, at the third, ninth, 
fifteenth, twenty-fifth, thirty-fourth, thirty-sixth, thirty-ninth, forty- 
first and forty-seventh miles. A new sand sluice, the sill of which is 
2 feet below the sill of the head sluice, has now been built at a cost of 
Rs. 7,547, just in front of the head sluice ; it is expected that this will 
prevent the accumulation of silt, which, especially after heavy freshes, 
is at present a source of much annoyance and expense. In 1882 silt 
accumulated to such a degree that the channel only ran three-fourths 
full below the first sand sluice when the apparent depth at the head 
sluice was 6 inches above high water level. It is crossed by 42 natural 
drainages. These drainages are sources of great trouble and danger, 
owing to the suddenness and violence of floods and the quantity of sand 
brought down by them. The sluices are 1,840 in number. 

It will be seen that there are about 31 sluices per mile on an average, 
an absurdly large number, and that the average area per sluice is only 
44 acres. Of these only 690 are masonry, the rest being either rough 
stone culverts, palmyra troughs, or open cuts ; the tw*o former may he 
seen from the very head of the channel, and are sources of much danger 
and waste. The orifices of the sluices are usually large, so that the 
channel is seriously drained long before it reaches even Pdsur. The 
evils of this are discussed suh voe. “ Irrigation.” 

The left bank is occasionally planted, chiefly with palmyras, but 
much more might be done after the fashion of Tanjore banks. The 
right bank is bordered by fine trees in parts, but the land is generally 
used for gardens irrigated by baling. The right bank is not however 
fully utilized either for trees or gardens, except near Erode and villages. 
The channel being fed by the Bhavdni, is at its fullest from its opening 
in June till September ; it is apt to be slightly lower in that month, but 
again runs full to the end of January, from which time it gradually 
decreases till the end of March. In February and March the Tahsildar 
has continually to be on the alert to see that each village gets its due 
supply in turn, and that the upper ^ullages do not get all the water. 
No fixed rule can be laid down as to turns, as they depend on the state 
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of the channel. The first crop, consisting usually of kuruvei or anna- 
thdnam paddy, is sown in July, the previous month being occupied 
in watering, ploughing, and manuring the lands and in growing the 
seedlings. This crop is reaped in October, and the second crop |at once 
transplanted from nurseries ; this is usually samba paddy and is cut in 
February, March and April. There is no double-crop land in the first 
and last three miles. There is a channel establishment as entered below ; 
these are paid by the Tahsildar from a customary cess ; they attend to 
the opening of the escapes in time of heavy rain and flood, and also 
regulate the supply to the flelds according to orders. Besides this 
revenue establishment, there is a Public Works Department establish- 
ment for the care of the head sluice and channel. 


Revenue Establishment. 

No. 

Pay of 
each per 
month. 

Public T\^ork3 Estab- 
lishment. 

No. 

Pay of 
each per 
mouth. 



RS. 



ES. 

Monigara . . 

4 

6 

Water Registrar 

1 

8 

Peona 

12 

4 

Nirini 

2 

5 

Nirgantis . . • . 

48 

3 

Pann&di 

2 

2i 


Two special cesses, seyyil and chekkurani, are levied for the water 
establishment and are credited to Irrigation Cess Fund. Seyydl is not 
levied in the first 11 miles of the channel. The amounts in Fasli 1290 
were Es. 511 and 3,399 respectively. 

In the second class there is only one tank, Vadugapdlaiyam, 3 miles 
south of Uttukuli railway station on the Kdngyam road ; it is a small 
tank fed by an anicut and short channel from the Ndyil ; it is also rain- 
fed, and is seldom entirely dry. It is usually cultivated with a first crop 
of ragi or arisi kambu and a second of paddy. The following table 
gives area and assessment : — 



Ayacut. 

Holdings. 

Waste. 

Tank. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 


ACRES. 

RS. 

ACRES. 

RS. 

ACRES. 

RS. 

Vadugapalaiyam 

126 

630 

116 

682 

10 

48 


The tank is much in need of repair, chiefly in the way of raising and 
strengthening the bund. 

The third class comprises tanks of which the names, area, and 
assessment are given in the following table : — 
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Tanks. 

Ayacut. 

Holdings. 

Waste. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 



ACRES. 

RS. 

ACRES. 

BS. 

ACRES. 

RS. 

Tenmugam Vellodu, large . . 


91 

804 

|_124 

1,055 

4 

27 

Vadamugain Vellodu, small .. 


37 

278 




Nunjei P^ilatoluvu 


209 

1,711 

177 

1,495 

32 

216 

Dalavayp41aiyam 


43 

302 

38 

270 

5 

32 

Cirkar Periap&laiyam . . 


108 

785 

103 

750 

5 

35 

Putkar-Pallapalaiyam 


80 

697 

72 

541 

8 

66 

Vadamugam K4ngayamp41aiyam 


40 

284 

35 

246 

5 


Sundak4mp6.1aiyam 


163 

1,072 

86 

590 

77 

482 

Chengapalli 


15 

130 

15 

130 



Vellarivali 


26 

164 

26 

154 



Kavuttamp^laiyam 


31 

155 

27 

135 

4 

20 

Kunnattdr 


69 

394 

69 

394 



Punjei Palatoluvu 


11 

66 

11 

66 


.. 

Aval Pundurai . . 


23 

114 

21 

102 

2 

12 

Tdyyam Pundurai 


20 

103 

10 

52 

10 

51 

Morathupdlaiyam 


3 

15 

3 

15 



Agraharaperiap&laiyam 


96 

358 

88 

328 

8 

30 

Total 

•• 

1,065 

7,322 

905 

6,323 

160 

999 


The nominally irrigable area has been diminished by the settlement 
to suit actuals ; since that time Pfindurai tank has hopelessly breached ; 
its lands have long been covered with prickly-pear, and the assessment 
is regularly remitted. Palatoluvu tanks are fed by the Nalldr, a large 
jungle tributary of the Ndyil ; there is said to be a projeet for bringing 
a channel from the Noyil, but levels have not been taken ; if possible 
it would be very desirable. The drainage of the country from Kunnat- 
tur south to the Noyil is partly intercepted by several tanks. .For 
many years these tanks, notably Kunnattur and Puthur-PaUapalaiyam, 
have not properly fiUed even in years of good rain ; for reasons, see 
chapter on “ Irrigation.” 

The following table shows the average assessment and jamabandi of 
ayan lands for a series of quinquennia for aU the sources of irrigation, 
the jamabandi being the demand as settled after granting or refusing 
remissions : — 



Channels. 

Tanks. 

Quinquennia. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Jama- 

kandi. 

Difference. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Jama- 

bandi. 

Difference. 

1277-80 

RS. 

86,342 

85*444 

RS. 

898 

RS. 

8,558 

RS. 

4,880 

RS. 

3,678 

1281-85 

86,667 

86,300 

367 

7,538 

3,809 

3,729 

1286-90 

91,622 

88,784 

2,738 

6,695 

4,331 

2,364 

1291 

98,553 

94,468 

4,085 

3,512 

1,455 

2,057 

1292 

98,587 

97,510 

1,077 

5,945 

3,903 

2,042 
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All irrigated lands are tabulated as follow : — 



Channel. 

Direct flow. 

Baling. 

Total. 


Two crops. 

1 One crop. 

Two crops. 

One crop. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Ayan lands , , 

Holdings 

Inam lands 

Total . . 

ACRES. 

7,750 

7,611 

822 

RS. 

98,587 

97,032 

11,820 

ACRES. 

268 

266 

2 

BS. 

1,457 

1,449 

9 

ACRES. 

16 

16 

BS. 

109 

109 

ACRES. 

8 

8 

RS. 

30 

30 

ACRES. 

8,042 

7,901 

824 

RS. 

1,00,183 

99,106 

11,829 

8,572 

1,10,407 

270 

1,466 

16 

109 

8 

30 

8,866 

1,12,012 

— 

Tank. 

Total. 

Two crops. 

One crop. 

Total. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

w 

Ayan lands 
Holdings 

Inam lands 

Total 

ACRES. 

1,091 

922 

96 

BS. 

7,316 

6,269 

621 

ACRES. 

3 

3 

R.S. 

15 

15 

ACRES. 

1,094 

925 

96 

BS. 

7,331 

6,284 

621 

ACRES. 

9,136 

8,826 

920 

BS. 

1,07,514 

1,05,390 

12,450 

1,187 

7,937 

3 

15 

1,190 

7,952 

10,056 

1,19,964 


Of the channel-fed area, 8,436 acres are on the left bant and 430 on 
the right, the natural fall being to the river on the left. 

Wells . — The number of wells with other particulars is as follows 


Class 

Good wells. 

Lifts. 

Lands under 
good wells. 

area 
ted by 

d 

.M O 

M d ®H 

IV .d o 

13 

d 

of lands. 

In 

use. 

Not in 
use. 

Total, 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Actua 

irriga 

■wells 

Wells 

need 

repai] 

Area 

wells 

need 

repair 

Punjei — 
Ayan 

9,996 

1,689 

11,685 

13,435 

ACRES. 

56,442 

BS. 

72,063 

ACBES. 

35,494 

3,889 

ACRES. 

19,355 

Inam 

576 

132 

708 

818 

6,038 

7,319 

2,285 

251 

1,640 

Nanjei — 
Ayan 

196 

76 

272 

157 

616 

4,579 

262 

28 

57 

Inam 

17 

2 

19 

16 

68 

291 

19 

1 

1 


_ Agriculture .— chapter on “ Agriculture ”). The chief crops are 
in dry lands, kambu, cholam, pulses, oil-seeds, cotton and other fibres ; in 
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gardens, chillies, ragi, oholam, kambu and tobacco ; in wet lands, paddy, 
ragi and gingelly ; sugar-cane and plantains are not extensively grown. 
Turmeric, yams, and sweet-potatoes are grown in garden lands, especi- 
ally near Erode. The only fruits grown are pomegranates, especially 
near the railway, cocoanuts on wet lands in topes and in gardens in 
rows along the water-courses, plantains and tamarinds ; mangoes are 
very rare. Sugar-cane is only grown on 50 or 60 acres per annum. 
Palmyras are plentiful and yield toddy, jaggery, sugar, and nuts in 
large quantities. There are also a few pumplemoses, oranges and limes. 
The jujube [Ziztjphus jujuba, elenthei) is plentiful near Kimnattdr ; 
there are very few other wild fruits except the prickly-pear, which 
grows in masses. The season for wet cultivation under the channel has 
been described under the head of irrigation, vm., from June to March. 

The cultivation under tanks varies considerably ; under some tanks, 
e.g., Dalavaypalaiyam, the ryots do not grow crops unless there is a full 
supply; in others, e.g., Putturpallapdlaiyam, which have not filled for • 
years, the ryots have dug wells and cultivate crops such as sugar-cane 
the whole year round. The reason is that if a tank is usually well 
suppKed the ryots will grow nothing but paddy, and if the year is 
not fully prosperous they grow nothing rather than dry crops ; when 
it is seldom supplied, wells are dug, and then are worked all the year 
round. Garden crops are usually two, the sowings being ordinarily 
in June- July and October-November, the former being ragi or kambu, 
and the latter cholam, tobacco, etc. A crop of cholam is also often 
grown in the hot weather. 

Crops and seasons are tabulated below : — 


Crops. 

Dry. 

Bowing time. 

Reaping time. 

Kambu 

July-August 

October-November. 

S&mai 

Do. 

Do. 

Cholam 

Do. 

Do. 

Kagi 

Do. 

Do. 

Gingelly 

April-May 

August-September. 

Cotton 

June-July 

Next year, October. 

Gram . . 

September-October 

J anuary-F ebruary . 


Garden. 

Cropa. 




Sowing time. 

Reaping time. 

Kambu 

May-June .. 

August-September. 

Cholam . . , , 

November-December 

March- April. 

Ragi 

May-J une-J uiy 

September-October. 

Turmeric 

June-July .. 

February -March. 

Sweet-potato ' . . 

September-October 

Do. 

Gingelly 

April-May . . 

August-September. 

Tobacco 

November-December 

May-June. 

Chillies . . _ 

July-August 

November to April. 
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Crops. 

Wet. 

Sowing time- 

Reaping time. 

Annathtoam . . 

Vellei-kuruvei 

Mulagi 

Kirtigai samba 

Turmeric 

Plautaiu 

June-July .. 
September-October 
July-August 
Xovember-December 
Junc-Juiy , . 

1)0 

Ootober-N 0 vember. 
December-January. 

January- February. 
April-May. 

February-Marcb. 

Next year. 


The dry crops of Erode are usually poor ; the taluk has always been 
widely cultivated, so that the land has had no rest ; rainfall is variable 
and partial, cattle are not abundant, and population is large, so that the 
surface soil (and there is but scanty soil on the uplands) is exhausted for 
want of sufficient manure, most of which goes to the gardens ; kambu 
is generally poor, eholam seldom otherwise ; the cotton outturn is 
wretched in quantity and quality. No greater contrast, save between 
garden and ordinary dry crops, can be seen than between the ordinary 
upland crops, especially in a year of poor rainfall, and the very same 
species of crop on a piece of newly-reclaimed or well-manured land. In 
1291, a year of drought, there was an opportimity of making the con- 
trast, the well-manured dry land in the most prominent case belonging 
to a Pariah and hanng an excellent eholam crop, while surrounding 
fields had practically nil. The ryots are perfectly aware of the reason, 
and allege want of capital and pasture {vide “ Agriculture”). 

For pasture the ryots depend upon the public lands and the grazing 
of their fallow and cotton lands ; a field sown with grass for pasture is 
rare in this taluk, chiefly owing to the large population, which, in a 
community where flesh eating is not very common, necessitates a large 
area tilled for grain. For this reason cattle are not much bred for sale,® 
There is a fair amount of pasture from the above sources for half to 


3 In the chapter on agriculture it has been pointed out sztb toe. “Stock” that the 
number of cattle and sheep has been much understated for this district. Erode taluk is a 
glaring case in point, as will bo .seen by the following table which is taken from the returns 
given in by Karnams, compiled by a gumastah in the taluk office, and sent as a jamabandi 
report statement to Coimbatore ; — 


Fasli. 

Cattle. 

Cows. 

Bnfialoes. 

Sheep and 
gouts. 

Ploughs. 

Horses. 

Ponies. 

1291 

1292 

3,405 

3,202 

8,000 

7,880 

2,870 

2,846 

32,700 

14,400 

16,000 

18,000 

28 

28 

400 

400 


The absurdity of the statement need hardly be pointed out. The area under actual cul- 
tivation in Fasli 1291 was 285,523 acres, and if aU the cattle were adult plough bullocks, the 
1,702 pairs would each have ploughed 168 acres with 9 ploughs ; there are 10,572 wells in 
full use, with 14,253 lifts, each requiring at least one pair of bullocks, which, however assist 
in the ploughing ; each garden has at least one pen of sheep and goats averaging 20 elch. 

59 
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three-fourths of an ordinary year according to the rainfall ; the clippings 
of trees and hedges and the weeds from the fields aid at least the sheep 
and goats, while the cholam, ragi, and paddy straw usually suffice for 
the cattle. 

Industries . — The chief industries besides agriculture are cart build- 
ing, stone quarrying, well digging, potting and brick making, a little 
iron smelting, weaving, ehimam hximing, and saltpetre making ; there 
are also the ordinary carpenters and workers in iron, brass, and the 
precious metals. Cart building is active in Erode town ; it is also found 
occasionally elsewhere. Stone is quarried in many places, chiefly by 
Wudders ; that for the Cauvery bridge is found near Uttukuli railway 
station and is of good quality. Common grindstones of gneiss are cut 
in the Cauvery bed and in many other places. The Wudders are the 
only well diggers. Iron smelting is now rare ; in 1800 it was more 
common in this taluk on a small scale (Buchanan). It is carried on 
entirely by Pariahs, Chueklers, and Shandrs in the non-toddy season. 
Native charcoal iron is almost exclusively used for tools by the ryots and 
artisans, and is bought in considerable quantities at the various markets, 
especially Kunnattur, to which it comes from Bhavani and Satyaman- 
galam. Ordinary potters and brickmakers are everywhere found. 

Weavers are tolerably numerous (10,663 by census), hut are poorly 
oflt ; only country coarse cloths are woven and the manufacture is on 
the decline. The saltpetre industry was considerable, there being a 
large factory of Messrs. Fischer and Company at Erode ; it has now 
almost died out from slackness of demand and from the excise restric- 
tions; it is not now (1884) to be obtained at Erode, but only at Kodu- 
mudi. 

Professions . — The law is represented by one or two District Court 
pleaders and by the bar of the District MunsifPs Court at Erode. 
Medicine has its usual class of followers in addition to the Civil Apothe- 
cary ; a native practitioner of the better class lives at Erode, and one at 
Perundurai. There is a Muhammadan Eazi appointed under the Act 
at Erode. 

Trade . — Bazaars are foimd in 27 villages. The lyots depend upon 
the numerous weekly markets for their supplies, and for exchanging 
goods. The chief centres of trade are the markets (r/de list suh voc. 
“ Markets ”) ; at these, produce is bought by merchants and brokers 
from, and salt, cloths, iron and steel, vessels and miscellaneous goods sold 
to, the ryots. A good deal of produce also changes hands between ryots 
either by sale or barter ; e.g., tobacco is bartered against cotton, and so 
forth. A large trade is done in country leather, a corner of the large 
markets such as Perundurai being almost always odorous with country- 


Irrespectire of immature and worn-out cattle, and sheep and goats not used in gardens, 
there must be in the taluk at least 40,000 plough and well cattle, besides cows, and 160,000 
•heep and goats. 
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tanned hides. The produce thus bought is sometimes taken direct to 
the railway station or to other markets, or is brought to the godowns of 
the wealthier merchants as at Erode; this town is occasionally, ejj., in 
February, pungent with chillies, which are brought in immense quan- 
tities. The trade in raw produce, salt and cloths is of course the most 
important. The oil and hide trades have no special centres, but cotton is 
largely brought into Erode, hand-cleaned in hundreds of houses in that 
and neighbouring villages, and usually half pressed at Messrs. Fischer’s 
press at Erode. No means exist of estimating the road traffic, but the 
toll farm of Erode Municipality, which, at two annas per loaded cart, 
has averaged Rs. 1,607 for the last five years, seems to show that there 
is not a very large cart traffic even to the chief town and railway station. 
But the town carts as licensed are 190 in number, and as these do a 
great deal of local traffic, their work must be added to that arrived at 
from the tolls. It is not uncommon to see over 100 carts at the large 
markets, and carts are not rare upon the roads. 

Products beyond those mentioned already are not important, except 
the bark of the white acacia used in distilling, and that of the Casaia 
aiiriculata (dvaram), largely used for tanning ; this is an excellent bark, 
and might be introduced to English notice. 

Principal Places. — Erode, on the north-east border of the district, 
close to the Oauvery where the Madras Railway crosses it, is the only 
town of importance it is the Sub-Collector’s and taluk head-quarters, 
and has a Munsifl’s Comt and middle school. The junction of the 
Madras and South Indian Railways is here. In Haidar’s time it was 
very flourishing and is said (Buchanan) to have had 3,000 houses, 
equal to a population of 15,000 souls; the fort was often captured 
during the wars until 1799, at which time it was entirely destroyed, 
but was rapidly reviving in 1801. It has now 1,886 houses with 
9,864 people, and is a flourishing mart. Its trade has been mentioned 
above. 

Other important villages are Perundurai, 11 miles south-west of 
Erode, with a population of 4,948 ; the village being central, was the old 
taluk head-quarters and is now that of a Deputy Tahsildar ; Kunnattiir, 
12 miles north-west of Perundurai (population 816), with one of the 
largest markets in the district ; Chennimalai, 8 miles south of Perundurai 
(population 1,946), a considerable hill surmounted by a temple reached 
by a long stairway, and at the foot of which is a neat village with a 
decent market; Arachalur,_12 miles south of Erode, a large village of 
5,035 people, scattered however in 38 hamlets over 23 square miles, and 
containing about 5,065 acres of waste suitable for jungle ; Kodumridi 
in the south-east (population 3,349), a thriving wet village on the 
Cauvery, with a market much frequented by grain merchants and a 
railway station (South Indian Railway). 

The diseases of the taluk are ordinary ; there is a good deal of 
simple fever from October to December. Small-pox has not of late 
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teen prevalent, and in the cholera outbreak of 1881-82 there were no 
cases in the taluk except one at Erode (a traveller), and a very few on 
the borders, which were shown to have been imported from Salem ; in 
1883-84 there were a few cases. 

Mission Stations . — A catechist of the London Mission Society has 
recently been stationed at Erode, and a chapel built near the railway 
station. Another is stationed at Perundurai. The school at Erode had 
an average of 55 pupils during 1881, of whom 10 were Christian 
children. 

The Roman Catholic Mission has a church at Erode with a consider- 
able congregation. There are no Roman Cathohe schools. 

Antiquities . — There is nothing of importance in this taluk. There 
are small Jain temples at five villages, viz., Vellodn, Tingalfir, Vijaya- 
mangalam, Pundurai and Kongavipdlaiyam (Arasamalai) ; these have 
small land mdniems allotted for the use of the priest ; there is nothing 
special about any of the temples. About 16 miles east of Erode, on the 
Erode-Karur road, at the village of Kolanalli is a small modern temple 
of Kottai Mdriamman, which is now in great repute amongst the 
ryots of this and the neighbouring taluks ; great numbers of fowls are 
sacrificed every Tuesday, and at the annual festival on the full moon 
of Mdsi thousands of sheep and several hundreds of buffalo calves 
(male), besides fowls innumerable, are sacrificed by ryots to bring good 
luck in the coming year, or in satisfaction of vows made in the past 
year. The fame of the temple is due to an alleged miracle upon the 
person of a blind man, to whom the goddess is said to have appeared 
and restored sight a few years ago. The chief temples, with dates of 
festivals, are given in the district list. For festivals unconnected with 
temples, vide similar list. 

A literary society has recently been started at Erode ; a decent room 
has been built and various papers and periodicals taken in ; a library 
will, it is hoped, be gradually formed. There are sixty members, all of 
whom regularly pay ; the lowest subscription is two annas per month 
to admit of the grunastah class joining ; it is intended that the room 
shall form a comfortable resort for evening readers. 

There are no toll gates except those of Erode Municipality, and of 
the bridge over the Bhavdni ; the average annual rental of the latter for 
ten year's is Rs. 2,175. The eoxmtry measure is one of 144 tolahs ; 
there is a special measure called the anicut bullah holding 387 tolahs 
of rice ; it is not now much in use. See the Appendix on “ Weights 
and Measures.” 


KAEUE. 


Karfir is the south-eastern taluk of the district, and is bounded on 
the north by the Erode taluk, from which it is separated by the Noyil, 
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on the west by Dh4rdpuram, on the south by the Madura and Trichi- 
nopoly districts, and on the east by the Cauvery and the Kulitalai 
taluk of Triohinopoly. 

The taluk is an open undulating plain with no hills and only a few 
rocky extrusions of insignificant size. It is of the regular Coimbatore 
type, the bulk of it being poor uplands with fertile bottoms and good 
wet lands along 'the borders of the river. 

The total area is 57 5 square miles. 

The taluk shares in the three rivers Cauvery, Amardvati and Noyil ; 
the Cauvery, which is its eastern boundary, feeds three good channels ; 
the Amaravati traverses it from the south-west, and debouches into the 
Cauvery at the eastern extremity of the taluk, supplying nine channels 
within the taluk limits; the Noyil is its northern boundary, but is 
useless to it for irrigation, except by the Pugalur channel, which crosses 
the Noyil by an anicut just above its jimetion with the Cauvery. The 
Cauvery is not embanked in this taluk below V angal, and as the surface 
of the country is little above its ordinary full level, floods cause con- 
siderable damage by the sand which they deposit on the wet lands fed 
by the Nerur channel. The banks of the Amaravati in this taluk are 
fortunately low, so that there is no difficulty in irrigating the lands 
bordering the river by anicuts and korambiis, whicli are temporary 
dams of sand and brushwood in the bed of the river (vide “ Irriga- 
tion”). The banks of the Noyil are high and steep, while its floods 
are very intermittent, so that it cannot be utilized by anicuts or 
korambus, and even baling is little resorted to. There are no consi- 
derable jungle streams except the Kodugan4r and Nanganji, which, 
running from the south, fall into the Amaravati above Kariir town. 

The climate is less oppressive than Erode, though very hot from 
March to June, after which time it is tempered by the south-west 
winds, and, at Karur itself, by the irrigation of the surrounding lands. 

The soils are of the usual gneissose and quartzose character, with 
beds of limestone, nodular or agglomerated ; towards the south, near 
Vellianei, Aravakurchi, etc., the surface is little but hard kankar, which, 
however, produces fair crops. White quartz crops up in many places, 
especially on the road from Pugalur to Karur ; a dark grey gneiss 
(karunkal) of superior quality is quarried about three miles south-west 
of Kariir, and is in considerable demand for temples and public works 
even in other districts, which are supplied by rail with pillars, slabs, 
and square paving stones both cheap and indestructible. 

Soils are either red or grey, the former being ferruginous and the 
latter calcareous ; there is no black soil ; 7 per cent, of the dry land 
is classed as red loam and 93 per cent, as red sand ; in wet lands about 
98 per cent, is red loam and 2 per cent, red sand. The soil of the 
dry lands is generally inferior, but owing to a rainfall usually more 
regular and abundant, the crops are not inferior to those of Erode, 
Bhavdni, Palladam, and Coimbatore. 
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The unoccupied area is moderate, being 2-08 per cent, of the total 
Government culturahle area. For fuller details and for classification 
of soils and assessment, see “ Revenue Settlement.” 

There are no forests or jungles, and a beginning of rebohement is 
only now being made. Buchanan in 1800 remarked on the treeless 
character of the cormtry south of the Noyil ; it still has that character 
to some extent, but is evidently better than it then ’was after being 
devastated for fifty years by the incessant ravages of advancing and 
retreating troops. As the border taluk between Triohinopoly and 
the then Mysore territory, Karur was the scene of incessant military 
movements which go far to account for its then treelessness. A great 
deal of planting both of hedges and trees is still needed ; fuel is dear, 
palmyras scarce, and building timber is brought from P41gh4t at great 
expense ; fruit trees are almost entirely absent. Other trees are of the 
ordinary Coimbatore kind. 

Ferae are in no way noteworthy. Wild animals, save jackals, are 
absolutely extinct ; a venturous leopard (some say tiger) w’hich found 
its way to some rocks near Karur in 1854 was pluckily killed by the 
then Tahsildar, M.R.Ry. BilRgiri Row (Brahman), who, with sword and 
dagger, personally attacked it in its lair and slew it, receiving honorable 
wounds in the conflict. Small game is practically nil, save snipe, quail, 
partridge and a few hares. Domestic breeds are of ordinary value. 
Their official numbers are entered in the Appendix. 

There are no special tribes in this taluk ; the language is Tamil, 
with Hindustani among Muhammadans, and occasional Telugu. The 
villages are of fairly even and large size ; excluding 8 p41aiyapat 
villages, there are 88 Government villages, distributed as follows ; — 


N umber of villages. 

Dry only. 

Wet only. 

Wet and dry. 

Channel. 

Tank. 

Channel. 

Tank. 

47 

4 

•• 

34 

3 


Size of 
villages. 

No. 

Beriz of 
villages. 

No. 

Houses. 

No. 

Hamlets. 

No. 

Puttahs. 

No. 

ACRES. 


BS. 








Under .500 

1 

Under 500 


Under 100 

5 

Under 5 

32 

Under 60 

5 

Do. 1,000 

4 

Do. 1,000 

4 

Do. 250 

21 

Do. 10 

22 

Do. 100 

13 

Do. 2,000 

19 

Do. 2,000 

16 

Do. 500 

32 

Do. 20 

25 

Do. 200 

30 

Do. 3,000 

14 

Do. 3,000 

21 

Do. 1,000 

24 

Do. 30 

8 

Do. .300 

19 

Do. 4,000 

15 

Do. 4.000 

13 

Above 1,000 

6 

Above 30 

1 

Do. 400 

14 

Do. 5,000 

4 

Do. 5,000 

14 





Do. 500 

2 

Above 5,000 

31 

Above 5,000 

20 





Above 500 

5 

Total . . 

88 

Total .. 

88 

Total . . 

88 

Total . . 

88 

Total ., 

88 
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Villages. 

No. 

Villages. 

No. 

Vnder 

10 wells 


15 

Under 

50 

acres garden , , 

21 

Do. 

20 

do. 


5 

Do. 

100 

do. 

9 

Do. 

30 

do. 


7 

Do. 

200 

do. 

21 

Do. 

50 

do. 


9 

Do. 

300 

do. 

15 

Do. 

75 

do. 


20 

Do. 

500 

do. 

10 

Do. 

100 

do. 


9 

Above 500 

do. 

12 

Above 

100 

do. 


23 







Total 

•• 

88 



Total . . 

88 


Occupied Government (ayan) lands are as follow ; — 


Fasli. 

Channel wet. 

Tank wet. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 

assessment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment 

Average 

assessment. 

1281 

1291 

ACHES. 

13,617 

13,291 

RS. 

89,538 

89,821 

RS. A. P. 

6 0 2 

6 12 1 

ACRES. 

753 

819 

RS. 

3,701 

3,677 

RS. A. P. 

4 14 8 

4 7 10 

Fasli. 

Dry, including garden. 

Total. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 

assessment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 

assessment. 

1281 

1291 



RS. A. P. 

0 12 3 

0 a 6 


RS. 

2,65,012 

2,75,083 

RS. A. P. 

1 1 5 

1 0 7 



Wet. 

Dry. 

Total. 

Nature of inam. 

Area. 

Quit- 

rent. 

Nominal 

assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Quit- 

rent. 

Nominal 

assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Quit- 

rent. 

Nominal 

assess- 

ment. 

D5vad4yam 
Brahmadayam . . 
Dharmadayam . . 
Kevenue sib- 
bandi . . 

ACRES. 

864 

264 

68 

681 

R8. 

64 

648 

23 

280 

RS. 

6,031 

1,964 

360 

4,736 

ACRES. 

28,004 

8,667 

1,964 

14,198 

RS. 

648 

1,734 

81 

909 

RS. 

19,577 

6,126 

1,298 

10,365 

4CRE3. 

28,868 

8,931 

2,032 

14,879 

RS. 

712 

2,382 

104 

1,189 

ns. 

25,608 

8,090 

1,658 

15,101 

Total . . 

1,877 

1,015 

13,091 

52,833 

3,372 

37,366 

54,710 

4,387 

50,457 


No payments are made in money from tlie treasury or from village 
collections. ° 


Devastdnams are under a committee of nine members; they are 
twenty-four in number, the three principal being the Pasupathiswara 
temple (Siva) of Karur, and the Thiinthoni Yencataramanaswdmi and 
Rangandthaswdmi (Yishnu) also of Karur. 
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The value of lands is considerable owing to the moderate assessment 
on both dry and wet lands, to the respectable nature of the irrigation, 
and to the presence of the railway. The wet lands, being at the tail of 
the Amardvati, are not so highly priced as in Dharapuram. 

The next table shows transactions in land since 1 87 4-7 5 : — 


Years. 

Sales 

Mortg 

ages 

Leases. 

Above 
Rs. 100. 

Below 
Ra. 100. 

Above 
Rs. 100. 

Below 
Ra. 100, 

Perpetual. 

Ordinary. 

1874-75 .. 

277 

45 

371 

7 


46 

1875-76 .. 

262 

36 

443 

12 


57 

1876-77 .. 

298 

51 

509 

28 


55 

1877-78.. 

306 

152 

738 

250 


57 

1878-79 .. 

392 

141 

707 

128 


63 

1879-80.. 

461 

224 

837 

396 


76 

1880-81 .. 

452 

325 

945 

720 

2 

160 

j 1881-82.. 

522 

373 

1,083 

702 


107 


Revenue Administration. — The taluk is a fourth-class taluk with the 
usual Revenue staff (see Appendix), including a Deputy Tahsildar at 
Aravakurchi, 18 miles south of Karhr. The sue of the villages often 
requires several Monigars, and sometimes two Karnams. 

Judicial. — Kardr is the head-quarters of a District Munsifi, who has 
jurisdiction over part of Dhfirapuram also. 

There are Special Sub-Registrars at Kariir and Aravakurchi, for 
whom offices are now being built. See “ Judicial Administration and 
Police.” 

Public Works. — The taluk is in the division of the Assistant 
Engineer stationed at Erode ; he has charge of certain irrigation works 
and public buildings ; for details, see “ PubUc Works.” 

Forests do not exist in this taluk, but lists of lands suitable for fuel 
reserves are ready. 

There is a middle school at Karur. The Municipal Commissioners 
have a large school and are erecting a good school-house adjacent to the 
middle school, which is also under their charge. 

Local Funds. — Local Fund public works are immediately in charge 
of a Supervisor whose head-quarters are at Karur. There are numerous 
roads under this department, as well as market sheds, bungalows and 
chattrams. A minor dispensary was opened at Aravakurchi in 1883. 
There are two vaccinators. 

Leased markets are as follow ; — 
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Place. 

Day. 

Rent for 1882-83. 

Total amount of 
leases to Slst 
March 1882. 

Total expendi- 
ture to 31bt 
March 1882. 

Assets in hand 
31st March 

1882. 

CQ 

'O 

A 

CQ 

rS 

C3 

P 

:£ 

■4-> 

1 ‘SIPAV 

Trees. 

Est< 

m 

3D 

(S 

O 

CP 

p 

p 

05 

iblish* 

cnt. 

1 S 

U 'r^ 

^ s 



RS. 

ES. 

KS. 

RS. 






Aravakurchi 

Thursday . . 

238 

1,118 

1,098 

20 

1 


148 

2 

1 

Pallapatti 

Monday . . 

82 

661 

211 

450 



38 

1 


Ndgampalli . . 

Wednesday. 

108 

831 

263 

568 


1 

78 

1 


Soladef'ampatti 

Friday 

00 

709 

215 

494 



58 

1 


Uppidainang'alain 

Sunday 

1,070 

5,705 

4,352 

1,353 

4 

1 

249 

2 

2 

Chinna Dharapuram. - 

Tuesday . 

37 

478 

193 

285 




1 


Tonuilei 

Wedne^ay. 

135 

790 

161 

629 


1 

61 

1 


Punnain 

Friday 


234 

101 

133 






Paramatti 

Tuesday . . 

470 

1,0.53 

885 

168 

1 


61 

1 

1 

Vellianei 

Friday 

155 

455 

797 

—342 

1 


114 


1 


Total . . 

2,350 

12,034 

8,272 

3,758 

7 

3 

■■ 

10 

5 


Unleased markets are Kuppichipdlaiyam on Tuesdays, and Punjei 
Pugalur on Thursdays. 

*Karur town is a Municipality ; it has a good dispensary under a 
Civil Apothecary, school, sanitary establishment, office, etc. 

Post offices are at Kar^r, Aravakurchi, Pallapatti, and Vdngal. 

The telegraph is that of the railway, and is open to the public at 
both the stations, Karur and Pdgaltir. 

Koads are numerous and fairly good. There are also numerous 
village lanes, some passable by carts. 

Avenues as usual are very poor. 

Ferries are as follow : — 


River. 

Villages on hoth sides. 

Rent of ten years. 

Usual season. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Average. 

•i r 
g 1 

ca 1 

s 

L 

f 

1 

to 1 

® j 

6 1 

Kanir . . . . | 

Tirumakddal . . 

Chinna Dhhrhpuram | 

Nerdr . . 

Vdngal . . 

N. Thottakurchi 

JJ. Pdgalur 

Komhupalaiyam 

Vattamangalam 

Pasupathipklaiyam 

Thirumdniliydr 

Kila Kattalei 

KannivAdi 
kSundakdpalaiyam 
Oruvanthur . . , , 

Mogaudr 

Kalimadu 

Valhr 

Vengarei 

Karukapdlaiyam 

RS. 

1 380 
100 

1 105 
320 
710 
220 
658 
320 
100 

RS. 

90 

3 

21 

90 

400 

60 

260 

25 

33 

BS. 

274 

30 

39 

202 

553 

143 

496 

165 

62 

July to July to 

JIarch. December. 


The South Indian Railway traverses the eastern border of the taluk 
from the Ndyil to the Amardvati at Karhr ; a fine girder bridge of 
twenty-one arches crosses the latter river. 


60 
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Stations are as follow ; the entries in the other columns show the 
section of the railway within the taluk ; — 


Stations. 

South Indian Eailway. 

From 

To 

Mile. 

Telegraph 

post. 

Mile. 

Telegraph 

post. 

■■ :: r.l 

i 

7th post. 

310th mile. 

6tli post. 


In-igation is confined, save in the case of three tanks, to channels 
from the Uauvery and Amar4vati. The following table gives informa- 
tion ; inam areas are included : — 




Ayacut, 

Holdings. 

Waste. 

Source of irrigation. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Chinna DhirApuram channel. 

ACRES. 

1,897 

RS. 

10,531 

ACRES. 

1,890 

RR. 

10,473 

ACRES. 

7 

• 

RS. 

68 

Pallapilaiyam 

do. .. 

3, .585 

21,239 

3,557 

21,110 

28 

129 

Bilambipuram 

do. . . 

771 

5,190 

771 

5,190 



AppipSlaiyam 

do. , . 

869 

4,665 

865 

4,645 

4 

20 

Koyampalli 

do. . . 

895 

5,153 

840 

4,887 

55 

266 

Puliyiir 

do. . . 

1,275 

8,215 

1,262 

8,152 

13 

63 

Nanjei Kilikurichi 

do. . . 

306 

1,829 

305 

1,823 

1 

6 

Sanapareddi 

do. 

545 

4,321 

539 

4,277 

6 

44 

Pancham4deW 

do. . . 

273 

1,909 

271 

1,893 

2 

16 

Nanjei Pdgalhr 

do. . . 

2,020 

13,081 

2,010 

13,021 

10 

60 

V 4ngal 

do. .. 

1,045 

11,450 

1,036 

11,380 

9 

70 

Kerdr 

do. .. 

1,666 

15,487 

1,653 

15,387 

13 

100 

Vellianei tank 


373 

1,658 

360 

1,602 

13 

56 

Pppidamangalam do. 

•• 

454 

2,016 

449 

1,996 

5 

20 

Jagath4vi do. 

- 

45 

214 

45 

214 

. . 

. . 

Ara%akurohi jungle stream. 

140 

572 

140 

572 



Total . . 

16,159 

1,07,530 

15,993 

1,06,622 

166 

908 


The irrigated area is only 5 per cent, of the assessed land. The 
Cauvery irrigation is superior to most of the Amardvati irrigation, which 
however is fairly good, except at the tail of one or two of the lowest 
channels, which are somewhat uncertain. But many of the lands even 
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in these villages are of the highest value, notably Sanapareddi, where 
betel and such crops are largely grown. The tails of the Pallapalaiyani 
and Panchamadevi channels are sometimes shoid of water, which has 
probably led, especially in the former, to the extensive cultivation of 
ground-nut. As usual, built sluices are the exception, and there is 
great waste of water even in the worst supplied channels. 

The channels are apt to fall very low in September and after 
December. There is a good deal of baling in this taluk ; naiijei lands 
fed from a drainage channel are occasionally supplied by baling from a 
low-level channel (e.g., Kariir channel lands from Andankovil channel) ; 
other lands are classed as baling nanjei, as in the Cauvery channels, 
and many dry lands are irrigated as gardens by baling from channels 
{(\g., Pallapalaiyani, etc.). Baling from rivers is almost impossible ; 
from the Cauvery and Amarfivati because of their broad padugei, from 
the Noyil because of its very intermittent supply and high banks, and 
because the people along its banks are mit so enterprising as near towns 
and large villages, and because water-rate is charged. This latter rate 
may be done away with as the Noyil is perfectly useless in this talulc. 

The channel and river banks might be planted with advantage ; 
ryots here, as elsewhere, would plant channel banks on a cowle. There 
are two considerable rain-fed tanks, viz., Uppidamangalam and Vellianei, 
irrigating 454 and 873 acres respectively. The supply is precarious, a 
paddy crop every second year being about the average, the tanks often 
receiving a nil or very poor supply in alternate years. But the wet 
lands are usually supplied with wells, which always give a crop of ragi, 
and, when the tanks fill, ragi is usually tlie first and paddy the second 
crop. Special products are not raised under these tanks, and the ryots 
give no good reason for the neglect, except that they prefer food crops 
which also give straw for their cattle. The ryots assert that the 
Vellianei tank might get an unfailing annual supply by diverting a 
jungle stream from about a mile distance ; this is being examined. 

The TadapAlaiyam tank, now breached, is to be repaired to supple- 
ment the Pallapalaiyam channel in deficient months ; its large gathering 
ground favours this. 

The following table abstracts the average assessment and jamabandi 
of Government wet lands for a series of quinquennia : — 


Quinquennia. 

Channel. 

Tank. 

Junffle stream. 

Holding. 

c 

1 

c5 

o 

ci 

p 

o 

53=1 

s 

Holding. 

C 

03 

s 

<6 

o 

C 

u 

5 

Holding. 

Jamabandi. 

Difference. 


liS. 

ES. 

KS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

1281-8.5 .. 

87,1.37 

81,503 

5,634 

3,703 

2,915 

788 

2,320 

1,012 

1,308 

1286-90 .. 

86,976 

80,768 

6,208 

3,578 

3,440 

138 

1,511 

576 

935 

1291 

89,190 

88,066 

1.124 

3,67o 

1,145 

2,530 

246 

246 


1292 

89,339 

88,992 

3., 

3,682 

3,682 


246 

246 

•• 
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The number of wells is as follows : — 




Good wells. 


Lands under 
good wells. 

cS 

<D 

^ . 

ft '73 

© 

O 

C . 

(■* w 
© © 

C t* 

c .h 

Class of lands. 

In 

use 

Not 

in 

use. 

Total. 

Lifts. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Actual 

irrigat 

.9 ^ 

Ch 

CC O 

Area i 
wells i 
of repa 

Dry. . 

Ayan . . 

6,989 

745 

6,734 

7,509 

ACRES. 

30,489 

RS. 

28,686 

ACRES. 

17,443 

1,550 

ACRES. 

8,385 

[ Inam . . 

511 

72 

583 

642 

3,692 

3,236 

1,496 

194 

1,458 

Wet.. 

Ayan . . 

394 

71 

465 

513 

1,056 

6,091 

535 

75 

104 

Inam . . 

35 

38 

73 

73 

201 

726 

51 

10 

16 


The area actually irrigated is 6 per cent, of the total assessed area, 
including inams. 

Agriculture . — The chief crops on dry lands are cotton, kambu, 
cholam, gingelly, pulses, and castor; on garden lands kambu, cholam, 
ragi, paddy, and tobacco ; on wet lands paddy, ragi, betel, sugar-cane, 
plantains, and turmeric. 

These crops and their seasons are tabulated below : — 


Crops. 

Wet land. 

Sevang time. 

Reaping time. 

Samba paddy 

Kururei do. 

Hagi 

Turmeric . . 

Sugar-cane . . 

Ground-nut 

Betel-leal . . 

Gingelly . . 

Plantain 

September and October . . 
July and August .. 

Do. 

July 

June-July .. 

July .ind August . . 
February . , 

April 

December . . 

February and March. 

N ovember and December. 
October. 

April. 

June. 

February and March. 

October. 

August. 

February (14 months). 

Crops. 

Garden land. 

Sowing time. 

Reaping time. 

Paddy 

Ragi 

Cholam 

Chillies 

Tobacco 

Sweet -potato 

October and November , , 
June and July 

March 

August and September . . 
October 

Do 

March. 

Septciuher and October. 

June. 

December and January. 

April. 

March and April. 

Crops. 

Dry land. 

Sowing time. 

Reaping time. 

Kambu and pulses 

Cholam . . . , 

Thenai . . , , 

Samai 

Thuvarai 

Gingelly 

Horse-gram 

Cotton 

July and August . . 

June 

September . . , . 

August 

1 J une 

1 August and September , , 

1 September and October . , 
July-August 

November and December. 
November. 

January. 

December. 

Februarj^. 

December and January. 
March and April. 

April and IMuy. 
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The crops are pretty good as a rule ; the rainfall is more regular 
than in the Erode taluk and more plentiful than in Dhdrdpuram. The 
seasons are the same as in Erode, hut gingeUy and cholam are extensively 
cultivated, especially on the east of the taluk, in the south-west mon- 
soon, ripening in Octoher-Novemher. In garden lands paddy is very 
generally grown as a cold-weather crop, and less often tobacco. On 
wet lands it is customary to grow either ragi or three months’ paddy 
with the south-west monsoon freshes, followed by samba, Kartigai 
samba, or kuruvei, according to season and the position of the channel 
and lands. Turmeric is only grown on high nanjei lands, seldom on 
gardens, except occasionally where channel baling is available. Betel 
is largely cultivated in Sanapareddi near Karur ; plantains are most 
grown under Can very irrigation ; those of Pugalur, extending over 
about 700 acres in pugalur village alone, are celebrated, and are largely 
sent to Madras and' other places by rail. 

The taluk is pooi!;ly wooded ; fruit trees, even palm 3 rras, are especially 
scarce, and even md^t favorable positions, such as channel banks, deep 
spots near water, etc.'^ are not utilized ; there is one private fuel jungle 
near Karur, but this is left to nature and not assisted by plantation ; 
being a rich low punjei near channels and wet fields, it produces babul 
trees and grass abundai^tly. 

Pastures are fairly \abundant, and some are regularly sown and 
preserved, the usual grass being the indigenous koreikattu. The rate 
per head varies from 2 to 4 aun£|.s per month for cattle according to 
the richness of the pasture, and 4 to 8 annas for buffaloes, which are 
considered to eat and damage more than cattle. 

Other industries are of no great importance ; tanning used to be 
well represented at Karur, but has new died out there ; it is still carried 
on at Pallapatti and Nerur ; a little brass ware is made in Karur, and 
there are the usual petty manufacturics. 

Professions are represented by t'he usual class of officials, priests, 
vakils (Munsiff’s Court and private), schoolmasters and native doctors. 
There are several men of importance ™ taluk, either merchants, 
landholders, or officials. The first n amed are chiefly the Chetties (Ko- 
mati) and Ravuttars of Karur and Pallapatti. The chief landholders 
are the Putti family (Brahman) descended from the family of Purniah, 
the famous minister of Mysore ; the chief representatives of it are to be 
found at Anddnkovil, Chinna Dhd.rapuram, Nerur, and Pugalur, their 
united lands, inherited chiefly as. grants by Purniah, amounting to 
many hundreds of acres of nanjei. ^ The Muhammadan family, of which 
the present police inspector is a chief member, may be noted as an 
instance of the third class. The Ij.’illais, whose chief representatives are 
at Karur and Nerur, are often w^ell to do. 

Karur town has earned a r,otoriety in the matter of the right and 
left hand caste disputes, recentlj^ revived ; in 1843 and 1861 there were 
riots which led to loss of life. ®he chief of the right-hand caste is the 
so-called “ Pattanam Chetty,” wh\> is at present a Naidu. 
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Trade is of some importance ; hides, raw and tanned, are imported 
and exported, and there are well-to-do merchants in cloth, grain, and 
money at Karur, Pallapatti and Aravakurchi. A considerable trade 
in grain and oil seeds finds an outlet by Karur railway station. 

Products are almost entirely rural, save brass ware, leather and 
common cloths. 

/ 

Principal Places . — Karur is a place of great antiquity, and may 
possibly be the Skandapuram of the old Kongu country ;/it cannot now 
be completely identified, as Skandapuram is evidently Ja Sanskritized 
name. It was referred to about 110 A.D. by Ptolecny as Kapovpa 
Krjpo^oOpov ^aa-tXeiov, and was evidently a place of importance, as the 
Cera capital. After the absorption of the Cera by thfe Chola kingdom, 
Karur was still of importance, and was proAuded withia good stone-built 
fort which gave some trouble to invaders, its last siege being that by the 
British in 1790, since Avhich it has been dismantles. A monument to 
the British who fell in the siege is on the south btfnk of the river. It 
is a place of some sanctity, being one of the sexem sacred sthalams or 
Sivdlayams of the Kongu country. The principal temple is that of 
Pasupathiswara Swami (Siva), a considerable ediffice of some antiquity 
and with numerous stone inscriptions. The li/ngam is about 5 feet 
high and bears a mark accounted for as foll/ws : a cow discovered 
the buried lingam and bathed it with milk in tfhe fashion customary in 
these histories ; the owner discovering, ljut noR recognising, the piety 
of the cow, gave it a heavy blow, an<(f the'V/f of the startled animal 
striking against the lingam caused injury. The buried lingam was 
of course disinterred and provided, with a shrine. The Sub-Collector’s 
head-quarters were formerly at E'arur, and his bungalow, on the top 
of a temple mandapam, is now Ajg public bungalow. It is a rising 
Municipal town of considerable t*ude and its chief difficulty is that of 
extension, owing to its being ent%giy smrrounded by paddy fields and 
the river. ? 

Aravakurchi, 18 miles south jpf Karur, is a Deputy Tahsildar’s 
station. I 

Pallapatti, 4 miles south of Aravakurchi, is a Labbai village of 
1,517 houses, inhabited by well-tln-do traders and ryots. The chief 
villages are Pugalur, Ydngal, Nerilr, Koyampalli, Anddnkovil, Uppi- 
damangalam, Yellianei, and TennilUi. 

The antiquities of Karur, apart urom its temples, are practically nil 
or unknown. 'v 

The Wesleyan Mission has an i’mportant station at Karur, where 
there are two missionaries. A notablfe work is being carried out by 
the Eeverend Henry Little in his orp hanage, for particulars of which 
see “ Missions.” There is a branch a vith a native pastor at AraAn- 
knrchi, and a catechist at Ilppidamang^ulam. The Coimbatore Eoniaa 
Catholic Mission has several stations, Sanapareddi, Chiuna Dhard- 
puram, etc. ^ 

/ 

/ 
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At Aravakurchi there is a small branch of the Goa Mission (Eoman 
Catholic) . 

The diseases of the taluk are in no way remarkable ; it has been of 
late very free from small-pox, and its vaccinators were doing good work, 
though great numbers of children under 12 are badly marked with 
smaU-pox. Cholera visited Karur town at the end of 1881, but very 
mildly. In 1883 there was a sharp outbreak both in Karur town and 
in the villages, which caused about 925 deaths. 


KOLLEGAL. 


This taluk is wholly distinct from the rest of the district in locality, 
elevation, climate, soil, language, and people. It lies on the extreme 
north of the district and is bounded on the north and west by Mysore, 
on the south by Satyamangalam and Bhavani, and on the east by 
Bhavdni and the Salem district. It forms part of the Mysore plateau, 
and is separated from the Coimbatore district on the south and east by 
chains of mountains pierced here and there by passes, of which the 
chief are the Gazalhatti and Hassanur ghdts on the south, the Nadu- 
kdval-Kdveripuram on the east, and the Bargur ghat road on the 
south-east. The general elevation of the plateau is from 2,500 to 3,000 
feet, with peaks and ranges of hills rising from 4,000 to 5,000 feet. 
Its rivers are the Cauvery, Gundal and Honnal ; the first is the north 
and north-east boundary of the taluk ; the second rises in the Biligiri- 
rangam hills in Mysore and joins the Cauvery about 3 miles north of 
Kollegdl ; the third rises in the Hassanur and Talavadi hills, and enters 
the Cauvery about 2 miles from KollegM. There are several jungle 
streams besides the above rivers. 

Its area is estimated at above 1,000 square miles, of which only 382 
have come under survey. The climate is subtropical owing to its ele- 
vation, and its rainfall is considerable, averaging 36 inches, as it shares 
largely in the south-west monsoon. It has been alleged by some of 
the inhabitants that the rainfall has decreased of late years, which seem 
to form part of a dry cycle ; the monsoon of 1883 was as abundant as 
could be desired ; the cleared area is so small as compared with that of 
hill and forest that it can have had no effect in diminishing the rainfall, 
and the clearance of late years has been insignificant, as shown by the 
cultivation returns. Fever is of course prevalent, and the water gene- 
rally bad ; but for this drawback the taluk in the matter of climate, 
soil, and unoccupied area would form a magnificent field for European 
enterprise, especially now that the Mysore railway has a station within 
30 miles of Kollegdl. The directions in which capital would repay 
investment will be gathered from this notice, such as the repair of 
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irrigatiod works, the cultivation of superior crops, the breeding of 
cattle, and so forth. 

The soils are generally good ; the low assessment is due to the 
general character and position of the taluk rather than to the productive 
powers of the land. Of 128,106 assessed acres in the surveyed portion 
of the. taluk, no less than 98,589 or 77 per cent, are in the black and 
red loam series, the balance of only 23 per cent, being red sand. As the 
former are the most productive soils in the countrj', and as cattle and 
forests abound, the capability of these soils is readily inferrible. 

The forests of KollegAl are its chief features ; on the south and east 
the forests are vast and almost untrodden except by wild tribes. They 
abound in the different ferae, while the flora are rich and varied. The 
sandalwood forests are celebrated and are now under process of reser- 
vation. The total area of hills and forests cannot be less than 600 
square miles and is probably much more. 

The taluk has some good cattle, and its business is rather in stock- 
breeding than in arable farming. At the Matheswara hill festivals of 
Dipivali, Sivar4.tiri and Yugdthi there are large cattle fairs at which 
many thousands of cattle change hands. Ponachi, Sangadi and Koud- 
haUi are mentioned as notable places for cattle of the pure Alambddi 
breed. 

For a notice of the wild tribes, see “ Hills ” and district notice. The 
taluk language is Canarese ; Tamil and Telugu are occasionally spoken. 
Tamil VeUdlars are said to be fovmd in Lokanhalli onJ.y.*^ ' 

Besides 91 villages which came under survey jind settlement, there 
are 58 in hilly and jungle tracts, and 3 enfranchised shrotriem villages, 
which were excluded from survey. 

The total assessed area of the taluk in all villages, surveyed and 
unsurveyed, is 571,334 acres, of which 244,357 are in the surveyed 
villages. For details, see Appendix. Just half of the surveyed assessed 
area is still unoccupied, while the perambokq, chiefly hill and forest, 
even in these surveyed villages, is nearly equal to the whole assessed 
area, so that there is still plenty of land either for pasturage or 
cultivation. 

Villages are distributed as follow : — 


Size of 
villagea. 

No. 

Beriz of 
villages. 

No. 

Hamlets. 

No. 

Houses. 

No. 

Puttahs. 

No. 

ACRES. 


RS. 









Under 500 

18 

Under 500 

98 

Under 

5 

129 

Under 100 

108 

Under 50 

67 

Do. 1,000 

30 

Do. 1,000 

25 

Do. 

10 

13 

Do. 2.50 

28 

Do. 100 

27 

Do. 2,000 

32 

Do. 2,000 

18 

Do. 

20 

5 

Do. 500 

11 

Do. 200 

32 

Do. 3,000 

25 

Do. 3,000 

7 

Do. 

30 

1 

Do. 1,000 

1 

Do. 300 

13 

Do. 4,000 

9 

Do. 4,000 

, , 

Above 

30 

1 

Above 1,000 

1 

Do. 400 

4 

Do. 5,000 

7 

Do. 5,000 






Do. 600 

3 

Above 5,000 

28 

Above 5,000 

1 






Above 500 

3 

Total . . 

149 

Total . . 

149 

Total 


149 

Total . . 

149 

Total . . 

149 
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Number of villages. 



"Wet onljL 

Wet and dry. 

Dry only. 

Channel. 

Tank. 

Channel. 

Tank. 

Jungle 

stream. 

109 



20 

13 

7 


Adminidration . — The taluk is of the fifth grade, with head-quarters 
at Kollegal j see Appendix. 

For judicial establishment, see Appendix. 

The District Muusiff of Kollegal has of late been removed, and 
a Tah.sildar-Munsiff appointed. 

There is a Sub-Eegistrar’s office at Kollegal. 

Local Funds . — The taluk is in the division oi a Supervisor, -with an 
Overseer for executive work, especially on the ghat roads. The taluk 
is ill-provided with roads, only the main lines being tolerable. Two 
main lines run up from the low country, one by way of Talavddi 
through the Mysore territory, and the other by way of Andiyhx and 
Bargur in Bhavdni taluk. 

Leased markets are as follow : — 


Place. 

Day. 

Rent for .1882-83. 

c flO 

2-S2 

I 

^ tl 

~ 2 3 

H 

• fm CD 

rS . 

? ^ c4 

'Ti OO 

Cm _ 00 

>• '5’ — 

•72 9 ^ 

5 S 

^ A 

C P 
a S? 

© 

o -Q '30 

37 — 00 

CC CO 
< 

97 

’© 

CD 

© 

© 

Eh 

OD 

93 

O 

•w 

Servants. 

Kollegal 

llonday 

RS. 

220 

RS. 

1,169 

RS. 

1,292 

RS. 

123 


54 

2 

1 

Kunthur 

Suturilay 

450 

2,186 

090 

1,496 


32 

2 

1 

Handr 

Monday 

195 

1,597 

298 

1,299 

•• 

•• 

1 

1 


Total . . 

865 

4,952 

2,280 

2,072 


86 

5 

3 


Besides these there is an unleased market at Kavudhalli. 
Ferries are as follow : — 




Rent of ten years. 


River. 


Maxi- 

mum. 

Mini- 

mum. 

Aver- 

age. 

Usual season. 

.■ r 

Amhapuram . , 

RS. 

35 

R8. 

6 

RS. 

21 

1 T 1 4 

CD 

KoUegdl 

36 

10 

23 

t< 

Thottatniiridiivaroyapuram . . 

100 

10 

40 

1 July and 
j August. 

SI 

Alamhadi 

101 

35 

26 

^ 1 

Saragnr 

40 

6 

21 

j 


L-rhjution.— Tins, is inferior ; the following extract from the Settle- 
ment Eeport gives some information : — 


61 
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“ Sources of irrigation . — The sources of irrigation in this taluk are Gundal, 
Honnal and Cauvery rivers. 

“ The river Gundal is the principal one, and it rises in the Biligiriranga 
hills in Mysore territory, situated about 20 miles south of the cusbah, and 
empties itself into the Cauvery at Saragnr, 3 miles north of the cusbah. 

“ There are five villages under its direct flow. There are four masonry 
dams across the river in four different places, and they feed the four 
channels as under : — 

(1) Palaiyam channel. (3) Papanakal. 

(2) DoddanaUa. (4) Danareikal. 

“ Though this river is considered as a living one, yet its magnitude is so 
small and awkward that it can hardly carry as much quantity of water as is 
required to irrigate the whole extent of land under it. 

“ The river Honnal is formed of two jungle streams, which take their 
rise in Hassantir ghat .and Talavadi hills respectively in Satyamangalam 
taluk, situated at about 45 miles south of the cusbah. It flows through the 
villages of Mysore province to a great distance and then empties itself into 
the Cauvery river near Hampapuram, situated on its southern bank 2 miles 
north of cusbah. Two villages named TherampaUi and UttampaUi are 
watered by a tank situated in the former, supplemented by the surplus 
water of a tank in Agaram (in Mysore province) supplied by the river 
Honnal. 

“ The river Cauvery irrigates about 31 acres of wet land in the village 
of Danakarai, through which a channel from an anicut across the river, 
situated within the limits of the said village, runs to two jaghire villages 
in the taluk.” 

The following statement details the nqinher of villages under the 
several sources of irrigation, with the survey area and settlement assess- 
ment : — 


Names of sources. 

'> 

o 

u 

a ® 

S to 

:zi 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Inam. 

Total, 

Area. 

Assessment. 

Area. 

Assessment. 

Area. 

Assessment. 

Area. 

•4^ 

a 

o 

CO 

CD 

O 

CO 

CD 



ACRES. 

RS. 

ACRES 

RS. 

ACRES. 

RS. 

ACRES. 

RS. 

1 . Gundal river 

5 

239 

911 

37 

164 

8 

36 

304 

1,111 

2. P&laiyam channel. . 

3 

637 

2,453 

25 

84 

43 

179 

705 

2,716 

3. Doddanalla 

9 

2,742 

10,848 

18 

71 

197 

949 

2,957 

11,868 

4. P^panakdla 

3 

1,045 

3,752 

43 

132 

94 

473 

1,182 

4,357 

5. Danakaraikal 

2 

300 

909 

35 

113 

3 

8 

338 

1,030 

6. Honnal river 

2 

165 

624 

, . 


16 

68 

181 

692 

7. Cauvery river 

I 

31 

145 

, . 




31 

145 

8. Eain-fed tanka 

5 

608 

2,534 

4 

21 

42 

209 

654 

2.764 

Total . . 

30 

5,787 

22,176 

162 

685 

403 j 

1,922 

6,352 

24,683 


There is said to be great waste of water under some of these tanks 
The average assessment and jamabandi for a series of quinquennia are 
entered below 
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Quiuquennia. 

Tank. 

Channel. 

Jungle stream. 

s 

2 

o 

Jamabandi. 

o 

o 

0 

a> 

© 

sa 

Q 

Holding. 

A 

rt 

a 

:3 

DifPerence. 

Holding. 

Jamabandi. 

Difference. 

j 

RS. 

RS. 

K3. 

RS. 

RS, 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

1271-75 

17,477 

16,265 

1,212 

5,478 

5,027 

451 

839 

202 

637 

1276-80 

17,o06 

16,671 

835 

5,745 

5,210 

635 

767 

254 

613 

1 1281-85 

17,214 

15,476 

1,738 

5,515 

5,130 

385 

642 

203 

439 

1286-90 

17,511 

16,.599 

912 

5,651 

5,307 

344 

521 

174 

347 

1291 

15,834 

15,0.59 

775 

6,373 

6,363 

10 

2 58 

61 

197 

1292 

15,813 

16,501 

312 

6,377 

6,348 

29 

258 

61 

197 


Buchanan notes that there are many ruined works which used to 
he in good repair ; for mention of some works, see “ Irrigation ” in the 
district notice. 

Irrigation wells are hardly known ; it is said that only in one village 
(Haniir) well irrigation is carried on hy cattle-lifts “ after the fashion of 
the Kongu proper, by some Telugu-speaking Kammavars.” 

Agriculture . — The practice differs somewhat from that below ghdts, 
and partakes rather of the Mysore practice. As just noted, garden 
cultivation is little practised, probably owing to the good rainfall. 
Wheat is grown on dry land from July to October, and sugar-cane is 
also a dry land as well as a wet crop. Eagi is also grown on dry land. 
Mulberry trees are gro^vn to a considerable extent for feeding silk 
worms ; in 1 882 there were 363 acres under this crop. 

The chief crops and their seasons are noted below : — 


Crops. 

Dry. 

Sowing time. 

Reaping time. 

Ragi . . 

July and August . . 

October and November. 

Cholam 

April 

August. 

Kambu 

August and September . . 

February and March. 

Dholl 

J uly 

Do. 

Horse-gram . . 

October and November . . 

• Do. 

Beng*al-gram 

November . . 

February'. 

Other pulses . . . • 

Ho. 

Do. 

Gingelly -oil seed 

June 

September and October. 

Castor-oil seed 

August and September . . 

February and March. 

Crops. 

Wet. 




Sowing time. 

Reaping time. 

Paddy 

Jime 

January. 

Sugar-cane . . 

April and May 

March. 

Mulberry 

July and August . . 

June. 

Betel-vines . . 

November and December . 

September and October. 
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Hegistered land transactions are as follow : — 


Years. 

Sales 

Mortgages 

Leases. j 

Above 
Rs. 100 

Below 
Rs. 100. 

Above 
Rs. 100. 

Below 
Rs. 100. 

Perpetual. 

1 

Ordinary. 

1880-81 

198 

156 

170 

124 


8 

1881-82 

206 

2.63 

258 

193 


36 

1882-83 

202 

255 

207 

160 


31 


Occupied Government and inam lands are tabulated in tbe next 
tables : — 


i’asli. 

Channel w'et. 

Tank wet. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 
assessment . 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 

assessment. 


ACRES. 

RS. 

RS. A. P. 

ACHES. 

ES. 

RS. A. P. 

1271 .. 

1,643 

6,178 

3 12 1 

3,886 

17,309 

4 7 3 

1281 .. 

1,709 

6,296 

3 10 11 

3,903 

17,264 

4 2 8 

1291 .. 

1,914 

6,631 

3 7 5 

3,936 

16,834 

4 0 4 

1292 . . 

1,915 

6,635 

3 7 5 

3,928 

15,813 

4 0 4 


Dry, including garden. 

Total. 

Faali. 









As,sess- 

Average 

Area 

Assess- 

Average 



ment. 

assessment. 


ment. 

assessment. 


ACRES. 

RS. 

RS. A. P. 

ACRES. 

R8. 

RS. A. P. 

1271 .. 

71,3.32 

72,100 

1 0 2 

76,861 

95,.587 

1 3 10 

1281 . . 

65,298 

61,938 

0 15 2 

70,910 

85,498 

1 3 3 

1291 . . 

66,660 

60,072 

0 14 5 

72,510 

82,537 

1 2 3 

1292 . . 

66,051 

59,035 

0 14 5 

71,894 

82,083 

1 2 3 


# 

■ 




Wet. 



Total. 


Nature of inam. 

Area. 

Quit- 

rent. 

Nominal 

assessment. 

Area. 

Quit- 

rent. 

Nominal 

assessment. 

Area. 

Quit- 

rent. 

Cv ^ 

s 1 

o a 


ACS. 

RS. 

R3. 



RS. 

ACS. 

RS. 

RS. 

Devadkyam, Brahma- 
diyam, Service and 
sundry inams. • 

3,735 

242 

4,400 

400 

291 

2,349 

4,135 

533 

6,749 

Jaghire, Shrotriem, 
&c. 

12,770 

• • 

10,490 

679 


4,464 

13,449 

t2,236 

14,954 

Total .. 

16,505 

242 

14,890 

1,079 

291 

6,813 

17,584 

2,769 

21,703 


* Particulars for each kind of inam are not available, 
t Only the total quit-rent is known. 
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Devabtanams. j 

Village, 1 Inam. j 

i ! 

1 

1 

Kolleg&l . . . . 

Sategal 

RS. 

JlathuvanhalU . . 900 

Kollegal .. .. 793 

! P^laiyam 

Total . . 

RS. 

1,693 

1,129 

2,822 


There are few industries other than those of agriculture, cattle breed- 
ing, and weaving. There are about 2,000 looms in the taluk. Silk 
rearing and weaving are carried on to some extent, and the gold-laced 
cloths and kerchiefs of Kollegal are good and well known ; Alhalli, 
Hinduvadi, Singdnallur, Kamakarai, and Kongrahalli are chief breed- 
ing places, and Kollegal is the chief seat of manufacture ; silk cloths 
vary from Rs. 5 to Rs. 300, or even higher, according to the quantity 
and quality of the silver and gold e nbroidery, which, in the highest 
priced cloths, is woven in intricate and elegant designs into the texture 
of the cloth while still in the loom. Only 88 looms are reported to he 
at work. 

Principal places are Kollegal, the taluk head-quarters, situated on 
the Cauvery on the extreme north of the taluk, and liaving a population 
of 8,462 ; Hanur, a large village with irrigation wells ; Mudigundam, 
2 miles south-west of Kollegal and a mart for the sale of spices from 
the low country ; Matheswaramalai, much resorted to as their sacred 
shrine by the hill people of Bargur and otlier places, and a centre for 
large cattle fairs ; Handarpalu, 3 miles south-west of Kollegal, close to 
which is Sidheswaramalai, in which the five Pandavas are said to have 
concealed themselves : the hill is full of caves, and the chief one bears 
the name of Bhima. Near Kollegal at Sivasamudram are the magni- 
ficent Cauvery falls. 


PALLADAM. 


This large taluk lies in the centre of the district, and is bounded on 
the north by Satyamangalam, on the east by Erode and Dhardpuram, 
on the south by XJdamalpet, PoUachi and Dhardpuram, and on the 
west by Coimbatore. It is a somewhat flat, dreary plain, in area 739 
square miles, and having neither hills nor forests ; the river Noyil 
bisects it, and, with the exception of the jungle stream called the NaUdr,. 
is its only river. The climate is hot and A'ery rainless, since it shares 
fully neither in the south-west nor north-east monsoon ; a rainfall 
of 19-25 inches is the average of 15 years. The wind is furious, but 
fairly cool in the former monsoon, as the taluk lies opposite to the 
P41gbdt gap. 
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The soils are black eottou, chiefly in the south and south-west, 
■with conglomerated calcareous tufa in parts bordering on Dhdrdpuram ; 
about Palladam and north'wards to Avandshi and Cheyiir the soil is 
chiefly reddish gravel ; near the railway from Mangalam to Suli'ir there 
are rich tracts of red loam and red sand, with occasionally black and 
reddish-black tracts. About three-fifths of the dry area are of the classes 
assessed at one rupee and upwards. 

Trees are not abundant, and even hedges are not so numerous as in 
the eastern taluks ; the kiluvei also often gives place to various kinds of 
euphorbia. 

Animals are in no way remarkable, whether -wild or domestic. A few 
antelope and an occasional wolf are still found on the open plains 
between Palladam and Sulur ; and panthers occasionally resort from the 
Satyamangalam taluk to the more northern -villages. Small game is 
tolerably abundant, and duck and teal are found in profusion on the 
tanks. Many of the sheep are of a peculiar kind kno-wn as kurumba ; 
they are characterized by having white bodies and black heads, and a 
true wool instead of hair ; these are always tended by Kurumba shep- 
herds, whose females weave the wool into coarse blankets. The yield of 
wool is very small. 

The Kurumbar above noted are the only special tribe. 

Villages are 195 in number and are distinguished as follows : 


Size of 
villages. 

No. 

Beriz of 
villages. 

No. 

Houses. 


Hamlets. 

No. 

Puttahs. 

No. 

Acaes. 



RS. 









Under SOO 

20 

Under 

800 

21 


41 

Under 

6 

134 

Under 50 

27 

Do. 1,000 

22 

Do. 

1,000 

40 

Do. 250 

71 

Do. 

10 

44 

Do. 100 

42 

Do. 2,000 

58 

Do. 




68 

Do. 

20 

16 

Do. 200 

76 

Do. 3.000 

36 

Do. 


33 


21 

Do. 

30 

1 

Do. 300 

37 

Do. 4,000 

21 

Do. 

4,000 

21 


1 

Above 

30 


Do. 400 

6 

Do. 6,000 

18 

Do. 


9 






Do. 600 

6 

Above 5,000 

20 

Above 

6,000 

11 






Above 500 

1 

Total . . 

195 

Total . . 

195 

Total . . 

195 

Total 

•• 

195 

Total .. 

195 


Number of villages. 


Dry only. 

Wet only. 

Wet and dry. 

Channel. 

Tank. 

Channel. 

Tank. 

Channel 
and tank. 

Jungle 

stream. 

137 

>• 


6 

1 

7 

44 
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Villages. 

No. 

Villages. 

No. 

Under 10 wells 

19 

Under 50 acres 

24 

Do. 20 do. 

29 

Do. 100 do 

25 

Do. 30 do. 

31 

Do. 200 do 

55 

Ho. 50 do. 

44 

Do. 300 do. 

31 

Do. 75 do. 

31 

Do. 500 do. 

33 

Do. 100 do 

21 

Above 500 do. 

27 

Above 100 do. 

20 



Total . . 

195 

Total . . 

195 


The following tables relate to occupied Government and inam lands 
respectively : — 


Fasli. 

Channel wet. 

Tank wet. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 

assessment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 

assessment. 

1281 

1291 

1292 

ACKKS. 

2,483 

1,899 

1,889 

RS. 

20,748 

15,272 

15,251 

RS. A. P. 

8 6 8 

8 0 8 

8 1 2 

ACHES. 

1,312 

961 

968 

RS. 

8,822 

6,928 

6,946 

RS. A. P. 

6 117 

7 3 4 

7 2 10 

Fasli. 

Jungle Stream. 

Dry, including garden. 

Total. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 

assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 

assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 

assess- 

ment. 

1281 

1291 

1292 

AOKES. 

1,491 

1,224 

1,130 

as. 

8,634 

7,081 

6,480 

R3. A. r. 
5 12 8 

5 12 7 

5 11 9 

ACRES. 

364,246 

335,405 

332,790 

RS. 

3,47,709 

3.44,291 

3,41,308 

RS. A. P. 

0 15 3 

1 0 6 

1 0 11 

ACHES. 

369,. 532 
339,489 
336,777 

RS. 

3,85,913 

3,73,572 

3,69,985 

RS. A. P. 

1 0 8 

1 1 7 

1 1 7 


1 

1 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Total. 

Nature of inam. 

Area. 

Quit- 

rent. 

Nominal 

assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

1 

Quit- 

rent. 

Nominal 

assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Quit- 

rent. 

Nominal 

assess- 

ment. 

Personal 

Devadfiyam 
Dharmaddyam . . 
Village service . . 

ACHES. 

120 

101 

26 

212 

RS. 

276 

115 

39 

BS. 

1,010 

810 

212 

1,526 

ACRES. 

9,032 

13,773 

984 

20,170 

RS. 

2,643 

563 

119 

8 

RS. 

9,200 

11,628 

1,224 

19,074 

ACRES. 

9,1.52 

13,874 

1,010 

20,382 

RS. 

2,919 

678 

158 

8 

RS. 

10,210 

12,438 

1,436 

20,600 

Total . . 

459 

430 

3,558 

43,959 

3,333 

41,126 

44,418 

3,763 

44,684 


The registered dealings in land are as follow ; — 


Years. 

j— 

Sales 

Mortgages 

Leases. 

Above 
Rs. 100. 

Below 
Es. 100. 

Above 
Rs. 100. 

Below 
Rs. 100. 

Perpetual. 

Ordinary. 

1880-81 

1881-82 

1882-83 

6,34 

735 

678 

324 

410 

.527 

885 

760 

7.50 

344 

372 

397 

4 

13 

5 

80 

138 

163 
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Administmtion . — The taluk is of the second class, and, being very 
large, has a Deputy Tahsildar at Avanashi. 

Revenue circles, called hohlies, are 19 in number. 

Judicial staff will be found in the Appendix. There are Sub- 
Registrars at Palladam, Avandshi and Sulur. 

Local Funds . — The taluk is, for Local Fund public works, in the 
division of the Local Fund Engineer with an Overseer in immediate 
charge. 

Leased markets are as follow : — 


Place. 

Day. 

Kent for 
1882-83. 

Total amount 
of leases to 
31.st March 
1882. 

Total o.xpcndi- 
ture to 3 1 at 
March 1882. 



Assets on hand 
31st March 
1882. 

Sheds. 

Trees. 

M 

'o 

CC 

U 

O 

O 

cc 

■\Vatcr. 

suppliers. 

Palladam . . 

Monday . . 

RS. 

415 

RS. 

3,776 

RS. 

3,226 

RS. 

550 

4 

100 

1 

2 


Avanfilshi . . 

Thursday . . 

000 

4,393 

2,833 

1,560 

5 

111 

1 

2 


Cheyur 

Monday . . 

•200 

1,7.>5 

2,077 

— 322 

3 

49 

1 

1 


Tirupdr 

Tuesday . . 

330 

3,342 

4,614 

-1,272 

3 

120 

1 

1 


Karuvaldr . . 

Friday 

310 

2,447 

2,207 

240 

3 

70 

1 

1 


Sdlur 

Do. 

600 

4,610 

2,702 

1,908 

3 

115 

1 

3 



Total . . 

2,410 

20,323 

17,659 






■ 


XJnleased markets are as follow ; — 


Place. 

Day. 

Place. 

Day. 

Krishnipuram 

Kdmanaikenp&laiyam 

Munthiripdlaiyam 

Pongalur 

Putterachal . . 
Malap&laiyara. . 
Sdmanur 
Kittampklaiyam 
Perumdnallur . . 

Sunday. 

Saturday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Sunday, 

Thursiay. 

Wednesday. 

Tuesday. 

Saturday. 

AthupMaiyam , . 
Jlang'dlam 
Annandpuram 
Peruntholuvu . . 
Koduvky . . . , 

Naduvdeheri . , 
Kuttaham 

Arasdr . . 
Kod&ngip&laiyam 

Sunday. 

Saturday. 

p’riday. 

Satrrrday. 

Tuesday. 

Sunday. 

Saturday. 

Thursday, 

Sunday. 


Yaccinators are 3 in number. 

Irrigation is inferior. The following extract from the Settlement 
Report gives details : — 

“•Irrigation. — 1'06 per cent, only of the occupied area falls under the 
head of “ irrigated ” in this taluk. The river Noyil, a tributary of the Can- 
very, takes its source in the western range of hiUs above Bolampatti, and 
traverses the taluk from west to east. There are thirteen dams thrown up 
across it to direct the water for irrigation, but the supply is so scanty 
(except during freshes, which are of rare occurrence) that it does not suffice 
to fill the tanks dependent on it ; 2,294 acres are irrigated by anic.ut channels 
leading directly from the river. A small .stream called NaUar, rising in tlie 
uplands in the neighbourhood of Annur, Coimbatore taluk, and joining the 
Noyil, is also utilised to some extent, but is a precarious source. The petty 
tanks are dependent on rainfall and surface drainage.” 
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Name of sources. 

Number of villages . 

Wet ayacut. 

Occupied. 

Average 
per acre. 

Unoccupied, 

Inam. 

Total. 

Extent. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Extent. 

a „ 
o ei 

OS a> 

Extent. 

CQ >- 

® £ 

<1 " 

Extent. 

Assos.s- 

ment. 



ACRES. 

RS. 

RS. A. V. 

ACRES. 

RS. 

ACRES. 

BS. 

ACRES, 

RS. 

Channels from the 











N(5yil 

13 

2,008 

13,321 

6 10 2 

60 

349 

226 

1,539 

2,294 

15,209 

Channels from Nalldr 











stream 

5 

144 

679 

4 11 5 

17 

95 

27 

142 

188 

916 

Tanks fed by the 











Noyil and NallAr. 

7 

854 

5,498 

6 7 0 

31 

184 

152 

1,033 

1,037 

6,715 

Eain-fed tanks 

23 

953 

4,535 

4 12 2 

39 

185 

57 

278 

1,049 

4,998 

Total . . 

48 j 3,959 

24,033 

6 1 2 

147 

813 

462 

2,992 

4,568 

27,838 


The chief irrigation is from the No}^! ; during the settlement 1,211 
acres were transferred to dry owing to the failure of the spring channels 
which used to he dug in the Ndyil bed. There can he little doubt but 
that while the Ndyil is as precarious as ever, and its floods as violent, its 
under-current is much less, and no longer repays the trouble in channels 
dug below Suliir. The forest operations in the Bolampatti valley will 
possibly renew the underground flow. 

The chief crops and their seasons are noted below : — 



Dry. 

Crops. 

Sowing time. 

Reaping time. 

Cholam 

Cotton (on black soil) 
Horse-gram 

Bullock-gram 

Kambu and pulses 

October 

November . . 

September . . . . 

October 

August 

January. 

Marcb-April. 

December. 

January. 

December. 


Garden. 

Crops. 

Sowing time. 

Reaping time. 

Cholam 

Ragi 

Chillies 

Onions 

Tobacco . . . . . . 

November, March . . 

July . . 

August 

May . . 

Sown September, trans- 
planted in November. 

February, June. 

October. 

December and January. 

July. 

February, March. 

Crops. 

Wet. 

Sowing or transplanting. 

Reaping time. 

Paddy . , , , . . 

Sugar-cane . . 

Turmeric 

August 

May 

May 

December. 

Next May. 

December. 


62 
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There is nothing of special importance ; the tobacco is fairly good, 
and a great deal of cotton in the south and horse-gram in the north are 
grown. 

Wells are shown in the next table : — 


— 

Good wells. 

Lifts 

Lands under 
good wells. 

Actual area 
irrigated. 

Wells in need 
of repair. 

Area under 

wells in need 
of repair. 

In 

use. 

Not 

in 

use. 

Total. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Ayan . . 
luam . . 

8,615 

815 

1,103 

129 

9,708 

944 

15,618 

1,356 

ACRES. 

69,789 

6,973 

RS. 

1,01,073 

9,086 

ACRES. 

47,889 

4,526 

3,312 

423 

ACHES. 

17»635 

2,879 


The taluk suffered severely from the famine of 1877, since which 
time it has twice experienced bad north-east monsoons and very short 
crops, viz., in 1879-80 and 1881-82. 

Industries other than those of blanket weaving and cotton pressing 
are unimportant ; good spectacles of pebble are made and sold at about 
one rupee per pair by two or three families of lapidaries at Muttam- 
pilaiyam, near Tirupiir ; these also work the crystals into Hngams and 
other vigrahams. 

Products are wholly rural produce. 

The principal places are Palladam, itself only a small village, but 
the taluk head-quarters and possessing two cotton presses ; Tiruphr, a 
busy railway station, whence a great deal of cotton is despatched, and 
now possessing a powerful hydraulic steam-press ; it has also a good 
market and a bridge over the Noyil ; Avanlshi, celebrated for its 
ancient temple, which is one of seven sacred places of Kongu, and for 
its splendid cattle fair of April and May, when large numbers of the 
finest cattle are brought by the great breeders for sale ; it is also the 
head-quarters of a Deputy Tahsildar ; Somanfir, a railway station, close 
to which is Karumathampatti, an important and ancient station of the 
Catholic Mission, and at one time its Coimbatore head-quarters ; Shlnr, 
with good tanks fed by the Noyil ; Cheyur in the north, once the head- 
quarters of a taluk ; the coiirt of a District Munsiff was located here ; 
it was at one time, partly through the zeal of the then District M unsiff , 
an educational centre, at which in 1859 a normal school was unsuccess- 
fully started. 


POLLACHI. 


This taluk is one of the most interesting in the district by reason of 
its fertility, climate, and scenery. It lies on the extreme south-west of 
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the district under the shadow of the Anaimalais, which are the southern 
barrier between it and Travanoore. On the east lie Udamalpet and 
Palladam, on the west the spurs of the Anaimalais, the Cochin territory 
and the Malabar district, on the north the Coimbatore taluk. Its area 
including unsurveyed hills is about 700 square miles; it contains 131 
Government villages -with a surveyed extent of 383 square miles, and 
seven pdlaiyapats with 37 villages embracing an area of 77 square miles. 
The whole surface is diversified by undulations, which, though too gentle 
to he called hill and dale, yet pleasantly break the monotony of a plain. 
Approaching it from Coimbatore the road south of Kanathukadavu 
passes through a country of evidently superior culture, and there is an 
aspect of prosperity * in the look of the sod and crops which is not 
usually seen, though villages and people are no different in look from 
those of the rest of the country. The abundance of trees and the 
nature of the avenues, as well as the frequent streams along the fertile 
bottoms, evidence a moister climate and better rainfall, and, should it 
be in the time of the south-west monsoon, the visitor will remark the 
pleasant temperature, the drifting mists and cloudy sky which would 
remind him of more temperate climes, but for the winds, which blow 
with a violence and persistency that are almost incredible ; it is with 
difliculty that on the exposed hdls near Kanathukadavu the horse- 
man or the light cart can make way against the violent wind blowing 
from^ the west across the road. As the traveller approaches PoUdchi, 
the Anaimalais, which have throughout been conspicuous towards the 
south, loom vaster and vaster, until at PoUdchi itself they are seen to 
be magnificent and picturesque in the extreme, with towering peaks 
rising from 6,000 to 8,000 feet, gigantic cliffs, noble forests, and here 
and there the gleam of a waterfall. Turning east along the great 
southern road w’hich leads from Pdlghdt to Udamalpet and the East 
Coast, the same noble hills are kept in near view, while the road to the 
west brings the traveller immediately imder the lower spurs until he 
reaches the Malabar district at Minkarai. The hiUs themselves are in 
several ranges, such as the Kuchmalai on the west, the Tunakadavu 
on the south-west, and the Pundchi on the south. From these flow 
various streams, the chief of which is the Aliydr, which, with its 
tributary the Pdldr which rises in Udamalpet, is the chief source of 
irrigation. Being under the influence of the south-west monsoon, the 
rainfall is rather higher than in other taluks except Kollegdl, and 
enables a second crop, chiefly of horsegram, to be largely cultivated in 
the west. The cool breezes from the sea are healthful and invigorating, 
and the climate generally is healthy ; the villages near the hills alone 
are very feverish, and many of their inhabitants have the cachectic 
appearance of habitual sufferers by fever. Small-pox, said to spread 


‘ The name is said to be a corruption of “ Porul-Atchi, ” i.e., possessing wealth or 
prosperity, or superiority. 
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Fasli. 

Dry, 

including garden. 

Total. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 

assessment. 

Area, 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 

assessment. 


ACRES. 

RS. 

R8. A. P. 

ACRES. 

RS. 

RS. A. P. 

1271 

169,531 

1,73,742 

1 0 5 

175,217 

2,01,374 

1 2 5 

1281 

190,474 

1,72,889 

0 14 6 

195,687 

1,97,725 

10 2 

1291 

201,334 

2,04,083 

1 0 3 

207,123 

2,31,522 

1 1 2 

1292 

201,310 

2,04,062 

2 0 3 

207,099 

2,31,501 

1 1 2 


Inam lands are tabulated as follows 


Nature of inam. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Total. 

Area. 

Quit- 

rent. 

Nominal 

assessment. 

Area. 

Quit- 

rent. 

Nominal 

assessment. 

Area. 

Quit- 

rent. 

Nominal 

assessment. 


ACRES. 

RS. 

RS. 

ACRES. 

RS. 

RS. 

ACRES. 

RS. 

RS. 

Devad&yam 

5,064 

93 

4,756 

55 

6 

239 

6,120 

100 

4,996 

Personal inam 

1,919 

573 

1,972 

69 

121 

388 

1,988 

694 

2,360 

Village service 

7,441 

1,244 

7,789 

201 

124 

996 

7,641 

1,368 

8,784 

Total ,. 

14,424 

1,911 

14,517 

325 

251 

1,623 

14,749 

2,162 

16,139 


The registered transactions in land are shown in the following 
table : — 


Years. 

Sales 

Mortgages 

Leases. 

Atove 
Rs. 100. 

Below 

Rb. 100. 

Above 
Rs. 100. 

Below 
Bs. 100. 

Perpetual. 

Ordinary. 

1880-81 

648 

263 

793 

283 

3 

119 

1881-82 

581 

309 

669 

281 


116 

1882-83 

591 

325 

625 

259 

2 

137 


Administration. — Polldchi is a fourth-class taluk with its head- 
quarters at the town of Pollachi, where the Head Assistant Collector 
lives. The Deputy Tahsildar who used to be stationed at Anaimalai was 
removed in 1875. It is divided into 10 hoblies or circles of villages. 

Judicial. The judicial staff will be found in the Appendix. A Sub- 
Registrar is stationed at Poll4chi. A description of public works and 
forests is given in the district notices. 
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Local Funds . — The taluk is, for public works, in the division of the 
Local Fund Engineer. The PolMchi hospital was founded in 1858 
and is of a class superior to the ordinary dispensary. It was till 1883 
in charge of a Native Assistant Surgeon, and has done a great amount 
of good, patients coming from considerable distances in the Travancore, 
Cochin, and Malabar territories. The building was erected by private 
subscription, and the hospital has an endowment of Es. 24,000 ; it is now 
under the Local Fund Board, who hold the endowment in trust. The 
Assistant Surgeon has recently been removed to head- quarters, and a 
Civil Apothecary is now in charge. A midwife is attached for service 
in the lying-in ward and in the town. Accommodation is available for 
36 in-patients. There is but one bungalow, viz., at PoUdehi. Those 
at Anaimalai and Kothr belong to the Forest Department. The 
chattram at Kanathukadavu has a room for Europeans, but the accom- 
modation is very inferior. 

Leased markets are as follows : — 


Place. 

Day. 

Rent for 1882.83. 

Total amount of 
leases to Slst 
March 1882. 

Total expendi- 
fdre to Slst 
March 1882. 

Assets on hand 
Slat March 1882 

X 

•IS 

g 

Trees. 

Sweepers. 



RS. 

BS. 

R6. 

R8. 




Kanathukadavu 

Sunday 

376 

2,222 

1,825 

397 

1 

50 

1 

Anaimalai . . 

Wednesday 

161 

215 

676 

—160 

1 

66 

2 


Total . . 

637 

6,950 

6,713 

237 

2 

116 

3 


Unleased markets are — 


PoUachi 

Samattur 

Vadakkipalaiyam . . 
Negamam 


Thursday. 

Do. 

Friday. 

Tuesday. 


The Polldchi market is the largest in the district ; cloths, brass and 
copper vessels, rice, pepper, and such like are largely brought from 
Malabar, which in return takes cotton, tobacco, chillies, gram and so 
forth. 

The market is held in the centre of the town upon land partly 
belonging to Government and partly to the Poligar of Samattur ; the 
difficiEty of collecting fees led to the establishment of tolls on the roads 
leading to Udamalpet and Malabar ; from the proceeds of these tolls 
the town is sanitated. In 1882 a piece of ground slightly apart from 
the old site was bought and is now being formed into a commodious 
market fitted with sheds, wells, etc. 

There are no Municipalities, railways, telegraphs, or ferries in the 
taluk. It was in contemplation to erect PoUachi into a Municipality ; 
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it is now provided with a sanitary establishment from Local Funds, to 
which are credited the tolls on the Udamalpet and western roads. 

Irrigation is of moderate importance ; the following extract from 
the Settlement Eeport gives particulars : — 

“ The sources of irrigation . — This taluk is irrigated chieflj^ by jungle 
rivers or streams, and partly by tanks fed by them. 

“ The chief of the jungle rivers are the Aliydr, Uppar, and Palar. The 
Aliyar takes its rise on the Travancore territories and descends from the 
hiUs in Navamulei in the Kotnr village. The IJppar also comes from the 
hills, descends in Vetakaranpudur frontiers, and empties itself into the Aliyar 
near the Anaimalai town. The Palar descends from the hills in the frontiers 
of the Dhalli village in the Udamalpet taluk, and after passing through the 
several villages of that taluk enters into the frontiers of the PoUachi taluk, 
and empties itself into the Aliyar a few miles below the Anaimalai town. 
The irrigation from these jungle or minor rivers is inferior to that of the 
Bhavani, N6yil, and Amaravati. It is carried on principally by means of 
channels led ofi from the anicuts or masonry dams constructed across the 
rivers, and by means of water stored in tanks from such channels. The 
Aliydr irrigates by far the largest portion of wet lands in this taluk in the 
villages of Kotiir, Kalayapuram, Udayakulam, Anaimalai and Marchinaya- 
kanpalaiyam. The river has four anicuts across it before it is joined by 
other streams, viz., first, PaUivangal aniout ; second, Areapuram anicut ; 
third, Karapatti anicut ; and fourth, Peria-anei. After it is joined by the 
Uppdr, it has the Vadakalur anicut close to the town of .Anaimalai. The 
first, PaUivangal anicut, irrigates by channels 630 acres in Kottir and 
Kalayapuram; the second, Areapuram-anei, 1,098 acres in K6tur, Tensan- 
gampalaiyam and Somandurai ; the third, Karapatti-anei, 615 acres in 
Kalayapuram and Udayakulam ; and the fourth, Peria-anei, 2,041 acres in 
Kalayapuram and Anaimalai. The fifth, which is built across the joint 
river, the Vadakkalur channel, irrigates 660 acres in Anaimalai and Marchi- 
nayakanpalaiyam. There is an anicut across the Uppar by a channel from 
which water is stored in a tank in Udayakulam, irrigating a portion of 
the lands in that vUlage to the extent of 294 acres. In Palar there is 
an anicut called Somandurai-anei which suppUes by a channel a tank in 
that village belonging to Samattur Poligar, irrigating chiefly the palaiyapat 
lands, and partly certain wet extent that has reverted to Government. 
Chinnar, a minor stream from the hills which empties itself into the Aliyar 
in the jungle, irrigates a tract of wet lands close to the hills and jungles in 
the K6tur village by means of a small anicut of loose stones. Besides these 
minor rivers there are other smaller jungle streams traversing the taluk, 
of which two supply two small tanks, one in Devambadi and the other 
in Kombanei vUlage ; other minor jungle streams help in the cultivation of 
small patches of wet and garden lands, mostly from private anicuts built 
under orders. In the Aliyar and Uppdr also there are small extents of wet 
lands cultivated under orders, on payment of dry assessment, by means of 
private anicuts and channels. 

“ The irrigation from thesejminor rivers is pretty good, generaUy nearer 
the anicuts, and as it gets farther it gets poorer till it becomes insignificant.” 
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The following table gives statistics of the irrigation works : — 


— • 

Ayacut. 

Holdings. 

Waste. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 



ACRES. 

RS, 

ACRES. 

RS. 

ACRES. 

RS. 

Areapuram channel 


1,131 

4,234 

1,131 

4,234 


• • 

Athur do. 


312 

930 

312 

930 



Pallivinangal do. 


621 

2,824 

621 

2,824 



Karapatti do. 


623 

3,353 

623 

3,353 



Peria-anei do. 


1,752 

9,392 

1,748 

9,372 

4 

20 

Vadakkalnr do. 


604 

3,082 

604 

3,082 



Pal^r do. 


12 

47 

12 

47 



Orambupallam do. 


112 

526 

112 

526 



Kulapattu tank 


254 

1,241 

254 

1,241 



Elavakarai do. 


55 

277 

55 

277 



Devamh&di do. 


196 

997 

196 

997 



Kothav&di do. 

.. 

121 

556 

121 

656 

•• 



Total .. 

5,793 

27,459 

5,789 

27,439 

4 

20 


The proportion of wet to dry is about per cent. ; though the wet 
lands cannot compare with those of Erode and Satyamangalam, yet 
they are very well supplied, and bear a good price. The following 
statement gives in rupees the assessment and jamabandi of the irrigated 
area for a series of years : — 


Quinquennia. 

Tank. 

Channel. 

Jungle stream. 

sb 

9 

S 

'o 

W 

'4 

a 

03 

•sS 

a> 

o 

a 

0) 

u 

s 

.9 

3 

o 

SJ 

0 

cS 

6 

o 

a 

o 

u 

V 

sa 

S 

c 

3 

'o 

w 

§ 

S 

03 

a> 

o 

S 

ts 

S 

1271-75 

1276-80 

1281-85 

1286-90 

1291 

1292 

ns. 

3,883 

3,205 

3,236 

3,007 

3,071 

3,071 

RS. 

2,300 

2,4.55 

2,400 

2,429 

3,010 

3,000 

RS. 

1,583 

750 

836 

578 

61 

71 

RS. 

20,076 

20,217 

20,388 

20,177 

23,795 

23,795 

RS. 

19,289 

19,873 

20,101 

19,835 

23,795 

23,795 

RS. 

787 

344 

287 

342 

RS. 

2,613 

1,401 

1,279 

1,403 

573 

573 

RS. 

1,725 

945 

831 

975 

573 

573 

RS. 

888 

456 

448 

428 


Wells are tabulated as follows : — 


Class of land. 

Good wells. 

.... . 

Lifts. 

Lands under 
good wells. 

Actual area irri- 
gated. 

Wells in need of 
repair. 

Area under wells 
in need of repair- 

In 

use. 

Not 

in 

use. 

Total. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

T\ f Avan . . 

1 Inam . . 

3,701 
. 75 

.529 

11 

4,233 

86 

5,001 

95 

ACRES. 

26,285 

1,001 

RS. 

32,729 

1,025 

ACRES. 

14,838 

280 

1,011 

18 

ACRES. 

7,559 

169 


63 
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Agriculture . — Mention has been made above of the superior culture 
of this taluk due to better soil and better rainfall. Paddy is grown on 
dry land and yields a good outturn (see chapter on “ Agriculture”). 
Dry lands are often cultivated with eholam in April-May and with 
gram in August. The chief crops and their seasons are tabulated 
below : — 


Crops. 

Dry. 

Sowing time. 

Eeaping time. 

Cholam 

April-May . . 

Angust-September. 

S^mai 

May 

August. 

Kambu 

J ulv 

November-December. 

Ravi 

April-May . . 

A ugust-September. 

Horse-gram 

August 

tluniiary. 

Thenai 

July 

November. 

Castor 

May 

F ebruary -March . 

Gingclly 

April 

-luly. 

Chillies 

J uly 

December to March. 

Tobacco 

September . . 

February. 

Thovarai . . . . 

July 

Do. 


Garden. 

Crops. 




Sowing time. 

Reaping time. 

Cholam 

April-May . . 

August-September. 

Eagi 

Do 

Do. 

Chillies 

July 

December to March. 

Tobacco 

September . . 

February. 


AVet. 

Crops. 




Sowing time. 

Eeaping time. 

Paddy 

Junc-September 

November-February. 

Gingelly seed 

April-May 

July- August, 

Sugar-cane . . 

Jiily-March 

June-April. 


Tobacco is fairly good ; the chillies are among the best in the district 
and noted for pungency ; outturn is very large, being from 3,000 to 
5,000 Madras measures per acre. Coffee is grown to a small extent at 
Punachi on the Anaimalais, and cardamoms are also procured to some 
extent by the Kaders ; it is stated that these are now being cultivated 
by a business firm. 

Forest products are honey, wax, shell-lac, pdlei-indigo, wild ginger, 
turmeric, cardamoms, boms, and ivory; cloth is also woven to some 
extent. 

Principal places are Pollachi. a town of 5,082 inhabitants, with the 
usual offices, a middle school, and an excellent hospital ; it has probably 
been always a place of trade, since its position on the highway from 
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the "West to the East Coast doubtless made it in old times a meeting 
place for Eastern and Western produce, and Alexandrian merchants not 
improbably halted and ehatfered hero, as at Kariir and other marts of 
South India ; Buchanan saw several Homan coins which, with others, 
had been dug up at Pollachi, and similar finds have been made at 
Kariur and elsewhere. Anaimalai, a thriving place numbering 5,611 
people, and lying south-west of Pollachi ; Vetteikaranputhur, formerly 
a hamlet of Anaimalai, but now distinct, and containing 2,240 houses 
and 9,110 people, and malodorous in the extreme; these two latter 
villages are of recent development ; Kanathukadavu, 1 2 miles north of 
Polldchi, is a convenient halting-place on the way from Coimbatore, and 
is a thriving village with a weekly market, two or three small shops, 
and a chattram. 


SATYAMANGALAM. 


This taluk is the northernmost of the taluks below ghdts. It is 
bounded on the north by Kollegal, on the north-west by Samaraj taluk 
of Mysore, on the south, south-east, and south-west by the taluks of 
Palladam, Erode, and Coimbatore respectively ; Bhavani is on the east 
and Gundalpettai taluk of Mysore on the west. On the north, north- 
east, north-west, and west the taluk is enclosed by mountain ranges, 
the Xiigiris lying to the west, and the ghats, which lie south of the 
Mysore plateau, including the Kollegal taluk, to the north-west and 
north. Through these latter are the Talamalai, Hassanur, and Gazal- 
hatti passes, well known to our troops in the wars with Mysore as the 
routes through which Haidar and Tipu launched their armies into the 
plains. The Bhavdni river flows through the taluk past the chief town 
and thence east till it joins the Cauvery at Bhavani. In its course it is 
joined by three affluents, the Moyar which unites with it 10 miles west 
of Gazalhatti, the Tattapallam and Gandipallam. This river is in its 
highest flood from June to August, being fed from the Nilgiris and 
Kundahs. 

The climate is generally bad owing to its proximity to the hills, 
which radiate heat and shut off the breezes ; the large area of jungle 
also causes a great deal of fever. It does not appreciably benefit by 
the Pdlghat gap. Its rainfall averages 25‘90 inches upon a series of 
15 years ; for details, see Appendix. 

The talvik area, as estimated, is nearly 1,000 square miles, and is 
about 40 miles from north to south and 60 from east to west ; of this 
the greater part (nearly 600 square miles) is hill and forest, the remain- 
ing 389 having been surveyed, mapped, and settled in 146 villages. 
Besides these 146 villages which include 248,700 acres, there are 4 
villages settled on the old simvey areas totalling 178 acres, and 79 
jungly and hilly villages altogether excluded from the operations of the 
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Survey and Settlement Departments. Nothing is on record regarding 
the geology and mineralogy of the taluk. 

Soils are chiefly of classes called red loam and red sand, black soils 
not occupying above 8 per cent, of the area. For classiflcation, see 
“ Settlement.” Special tribes are the Irulars and Malasars, for whom 
see “ district notice ” and “ Hills.” 

The language is principally Tamil, with Canarese, Telugu, and 
Hindustani. 

Ferse are specially well represented in the forests, which abound in 
game of all sorts up to elephants, which are abundant above ghats. 
The Bhav4ni is noted for fish. Cattle and sheep are in no way remark- 
able. The flora are those of the ordinary plains, together with almost 
every species of forest flora to be found in the district ; the sandalwood 
of the forests above ghats are especially extensive and famous. 

Villages are tabulated as follow : — 


Size of 
villages. 

Xo. 

Beriz of 
villages. 

Xo. 

Houses. 

Xo. 

Hamlets. 

Xo. 

Puttahs. 

No. 

ACRES. 


RS. 

• 








Under 500 

29 

Under 500 

108 

Under 100 

129 

Under 

5 

194 

Under 50 

95 

• Do. 1,000 


Do. 1,000 

47 

Do. 250 

58 

Do. 

10 

24 

Do. 100 

50 

Do, 2,000 

58 

Do. 2,000 

32 

Do. 500 

32 

Do. 

20 

8 

Do. 200 

52 

Do. 3,000 

42 

Do. 3,000 

16 

Do. 1,000 

9 

Do. 

30 

3 

Do. 300 

22 

Do. 4,00O 

12 

Do. 4,000 

8 

Above 1,000 

1 

Above 

30 


Do. 400 

6 

Do. 5,000 


Do. 5,000 

3 




■ 


Do. 500 


Above 5,000 


Above 5,000 

15 


■ 


1 


Above 500 

4 

Total . . 

229 

Total . . 

229 




1 

229 

Total . . 

229 


Number of villages. 



Wet only. 

Wet and dry. 


Dry only. 

Cliannel. 

Tank. 

Channel. 

Tank. 

Jungle 

stream. 


181 

2 


32 

9 

5 



VUlages. 


Villages. 

No. 

Under 

10 wells 


133 

Under 

50 

acres gardens 

149 

Do. 

20 

do. .. 


26 

Do. 

100 

do. 

27 

Do. 

30 

do. . . 


12 

Do. 

200 

do. 

24 

Do. 

50 

do. . . 


21 

Do. 

300 

do. .. .. 

ID 

Do. 

75 

do. 


11 

Do. 

500 

^ 0 . 

14 

Do. 

100 

do. .. 


9 

Above 

500 

do. 

5 

Above 

100 

do. .. 


17 








Total .. 

229 



Total .. 

229 
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In 1880 the area of occupied wet and dry lands was 17,794 and 
184,465 acres respectively in the 146 settled villages, and that of 
unoccupied assessed land was 50 and 15,387 acres. This is, of course, 
exclusive of the vast unsurveyed areas. The total assessed area of al 
villages is 613,619 acres, including 14,361 acres of inam. 

Ayan (G-ovomment) lands are tabulated as follows : — 


Fasli. 

Channel. 

Tank. 

Jungle stream. j 

Area 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 

assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 

assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 

assess- 

ment. 


ACS. 

BS. 

RS. A. P. 

ACS. 

BS. 

RS. 

A. P. 

ACS. 

RS. 

RS. A. P. 

1271 .. 

13,111 

1,18,577 

9 0 0 

585 

3,744 

6 

7 0 

28 

72 

2 9 0 

1281 .. 

17,360 

1,40,338 

8 0 0 

647 

3,488 

5 

6 0 

170 

552 

3 4 0 

1291 .. 

17,201 

1,50,129 

8 12 0 

150 

752 

5 

0 0 

176 

566 

3 4 0 

1292 .. 

17,201 

1,49,827 

8 11 0 

1.50 

752 

5 

0 0 

174 

662 

3 4 0 


Fasli. 


Dr)', including garden. 


Area. 


Assessment. 


Average 

assessment. 


Total. 


Area. 


Assess- 

ment. 


Average 

assessment. 


1281 .. 
1291 .. 


ACS. 

194,855 

156,245 


RS. 

1,87,460 

1,70,183 


B8. A. P. 

0 15 8 

1 1 6 


ACS. 

212,732 

173,772 


RS. 

3,31,838 

3,21,630 


RS. A. p. 

1 9 0 
1 13 7 


The next table shows inam lands : — 


Nature of inam. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Total. 

Area. 

Quit- 

rent. 

Nominal 

assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Quit- 

rent. 

Nominal 

assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Quit- 

rent. 

Nominal 

assess- 

ment. 


ACS. 

RS. 

RS. 

ACS. 

RS. 

RS. 

ACS. 

RS. 

RS. 

Devaddyam 

28 

56 

177 

2,061 

515 

2,335 

2,089 

671 

2,512 

Brahmaddyam . . 

38 

180 

348 

1,831 

518 

2,113 

1,869 

698 

2,461 

Kdzi 

36 

31 

192 

325 

40 

354 

361 

71 

546 

Village service. 

399 

211 

3,671 

7,668 

443 

8,814 

8,067 

654 

12,385 

Other inams 

182 

373 

2,157 

1,686 

272 

1,848 

1,868 

645 

4,005 

Total .. 

683 

851 

6,445 

13,571 

1,788 

15,464 

14,254 

2,639 

21,909 
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The next table shows registered transactions in land, etc. : — • 


Years. 

Sales 

Mortgages 

Leases. 

Above 
Rs. 100. 

Below 
Rs. 100. 

Above 
Rs. 100. 

Below 
Rs. 100. 

Perpetual. 

Ordinary. 

1880-81 

285 

215 

318 

181 

.. 

40 

1881-82 

329 

286 

367 

284 

.. 

68 

1882-83 

320 

606 

345 

226 

• • 

83 


Administration . — Satyamangalam is a third-class taluk, with head- 
quarters at Satyamangalam on the Bhavdni. It has the usual revenue 
staff with a Deputy Tahsildar and sub-treasury at Talavadi, a very 
feverish locality 35 miles north-west of Satj'amangalam. 

The Deputy Collector in charge of the nortliern division (Satya- 
maugalam and Kollegal) has his head-quarters at Satyamangalam. 

For judicial staff, see Appendix. Civilly the taluk is under the 
Erode District Munsiff. 

Public Works . — The taluk is in the range of the Assistant Engineer, 
whose head-quarters axe at Erode. The anicut at Kodiveri, the two 
great channels of Tadapalli and Arkankottai fed by the anicut, with 
the smaller works at Kanyampalaiyam, are the only works under Public 
Works Department charge. A Special Assistant Engineer and staff 
belonging to the B. Project division are engaged in surveying for 
the great irrigation project, which, by damming up the flood-waters of 
the Bhav^ni at a short distance above Satyamangalam, is to form an 
enormous lake capable of irrigating a very large area in the centre of 
the district. Nothing has yet been decided in the matter. 

Forests . — These are large and important. For a description of their 
working, see chapter on “ Forests.” A great deal of jungle has been 
exhausted by villagers. There are no fuel reserves, but proposals have 
been made for starting them in various localities, as at Kugalur, 
Pulavaptilaiyam, Nambiyur and P. Puliampatti. Non-forest villages 
which draw upon the forests for their supply of timber are 130 in 
number. 

Education . — A Government middle school was started here, but 
failed, and was transferred to Karur in 1880. The chief school is that 
of the London Mission, which is now flourishing. 

Two stations for registering the traffic between the district and 
Mysore have been established at Chekkagazanur and Hassaniir. 

Local Funds . — For Local Fund public works the taluk is under a 
Supervdsor whose head-quarters are at Satyamangalam. 

There is a Local Fund hospital at Satyamangalam, and three vacci- 
nators for the taluk. 
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Leased markets are as follow : — 


Place. 

Day. 

Rent for 1 8S2-83. 

* 

S 00 

§32 

B ^ 

o ^ 

'S 3 ^ 

H 

Total expenditure 
to 31st March 
1882. 

Assets on hand 

31st March 1882. 

■ 

Standard sheds. 

Wells. 

Trees. 

Establish- 

ment. 

Sweepers. 

Water- 

suppliers. 



RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 






Sa ty ama nga la m . 

Tuesday . . 

625 

4,619 

4,528 

91 

1 

1 

•• 

1 

1 

Puliampatti . . 

Thursday . . 

1,765 

11,.521 

6,987 

4,534 

4 

1 


1 

1 

Km-umandur . . 

Friday 

810 

4,405 

3,511 

894 

1 

1 


1 

1 

M6dakdr 

Saturday . . 

1,326 

5,311 

4, ,536 

775 

1 

1 


1 

1 


Total . . 

4,526 

25,8o6 

19,562 

6,294 

7 

4 


4 

4 


Unleased markets are as follow : — 


Ukkaram 

Srivaliir 

Maleipalaiyam 

Arkankottai 

Kalinj>’am 

Talavadi 


Mondaj'. 

Tuesday. 

Do, 

Wednesday. 

Do. 

Thursday. 


Peruntalaiyur 
Kondayamiialaiyam 
Murukkanthurai . . 
Kongarapalaiyam . . 
Namhiyur , . 


Friday. 

Do. 

Saturday. 

Sunday. 

Do. 


There are no Municipalities in the taluk. There are regular post 
offices with the usual money order offices and saving banks at Satya- 
mangalam, Gopichettipalaiyam and Talavddi. 

There is no railway or telegraph in this taluk. 

Ferries are tabulated as follow : — 


River. 

Villages on both sides. 

Ren 

Maxi- 

mum. 

i; of ten y 

Mini- 

mum. 

ears. 

Average. 

Usual season. 





BB. 

R8. 

RS, 



r 

Kondiamp&laiyam . , 

Agrahdra-karai , . 

55 

27 

37 




Pettaikarai . , 

Sen galari -karai 

111 

59 

90 

O 



Arkankottai 

Tadapalli-karai 

68 

20 

35 

■g 

•a - 


Peria-kodivari 

Akkari-kodivari 

190 

93 

lo< 

c 



Tadapalli-karai 

Arkankottai . . 

68 

20 

35 

q; 

Q 



Topur 

Kondiiimp41aiyam . . 

60 

26 

41 




Savundapdr . , 

Attani . . 

70 

20 

51 




Peruntalaiviir 

Appakudal 

151 

20 

51 

i 



Serayainpdlaiyam . , 

Do 

100 

15 

44 



Irrir/afion . — Quotations from the Settlement Report will be found 
in the chapter on “ Irrigation.” 
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For Fasli 1292 the following tables give details for the irrigable 
area : — 



Ayacut. 

Holdings. 

Waste. 


Area. 

Assess^ 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 


ACRES. 

BS. 

ACRES. 

K8. 

ACRES. 

KB. 

T&dapalli chaftmel 

13,733 

1,22,553 

13,709 

1,22,348 

24 

205 

Arkaukottai do. 

3,935 

32,688 

3,918 

32,557 

17 

131 

KaniiimpAlaiyam channel ■ 

276 

979 

230 

818 

46 

161 

Kantheipallam . . 

291 

1,006 

167 

643 

124 

463 

ThatteipaUam . . 

68 

217 

2 

5 

66 

212 

Thotta Maydr jungle stream . . 

309 

995 



309 

995 

Halil Mayir do. 

30 

76 

6 

14 

24 

62 

Paniampalli tank 

53 

235 

53 

235 



Nallur do. 

17 

105 

17 

106 



Pungampalli do. 

1 

7 

1 

7 



Ookkaram do. 

4 

. 26 

4 

26 



Elattnr do. 

83 

479 

83 

479 



Erahanhalli do. 

8 

20 



8 

20 

Padahahalli do. 

17 

136 



17 

136 

Muthiandr do. 

26 

60 

20 

41 

6 

• 19 

Kodipuram do. 

37 

72 



37 

72 

Total ,. 

18,888 

1,59,653 

18,209 

1,57,177 

679 

2,476 


— 

* Channels. 

Direct flow. 

Baling. 

Total. 

Two crops. 

One crop. 

Two crops. 

One crop. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Area. 


Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Asscfs- 

ment. 

Ayacut . . 

Ayan holdings . . 

InaTTi 

ACRES. 

76 

76 

BS. 

818 

818 

•• 

ACRES. 

18,535 

17,269 

656 

RS. 

1,57,409 

1,48,876 

6,305 

ACRES. 

•• 

1 

ACRES. 

32 

32 

.. 

RS. 

285 

285 

ACRES. 

18,642 

17,376 

656 

R8. 

1,58,513 

1,49,918 

6,305 


Tanka. 


— 

Two crops. 

One crop. 

• 

Total. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Ayacut . . 

Ayan holdings . . 
Inam , . 

ACBE^. 

RS. 

ACRES. 

246 

150 

27 

RS. 

1,140 

752 

140 

ACRES. 

246 

150 

27 

RS. 

1,140 

752 

140 


Total. 


Area. 


ACBE3. 

18,888 

17,526 

683 


Asseas- 

ment. 


K8. 

1,59,653 

1,50,732 

6,445 
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The two chief channels are regulated by head sluices under the 
control of the Public Works Department ; the TddapalU channel is 48 
miles long and the Arkankottai 20 ; the former ends in the Anan- 
dasegaram tank in Peruntalaiyur and the latter falls into the Bhardni 
at Perumugai. The levelling, sectioning, deepening and otherwise 
repairing of these channels is now occupying attention, and a good deal 
of money is being spent in blasting rocks, repairing the anicut, etc. 

The several karais, establishment, etc., are given below : — 


Name of karais. 

Length in miles. 

Number of sluices. 

Extent 

irrigated. 

Establishment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Monigars at Rupees 

Peons at 
Rupees 

.Jti 

5 ® 

ci ^ 

O 

S CO 

15 

7 

5 

4 

2i 

2 




ACRES. 

E8. 









T&dapalli 

6 

57 

768 

8,085 


. . 

1 

. , 

1 

, , 

2 

4 

Kolamadevi 

3i 

38 

756 

8,904 

\ 






( 2 


136dichinnamp61aiyam . . 

2 

29 

427 

4,981 

/ 


• * 




1 2 


Chengalarai 


53 

880 

10,391 


. . 

1 

. . 

1 


3 


Puliampatti 


6 

983 

10,477 

. 


1 

. . 

* . 


3 


Seyampalaivam . . 

5 

108 

769 

. . 

c3 

* . 

1 

. . 

1 


3 

.. 

AgraMra-karai . . 

, , 

11 

897 

8,671 

if 






f 2 


Palaya-Periviir . . 

2 

47 

504 

. . 

/ § 

* • 


• • 


• » 

1 2 


Puthu- Periyur . . 

5 

128 

823 



. , 

1 


1 


5 


Savandapnr 

S 

103 

929 

. . 

'I'i 



h 

2 


1 2 


Ammajialaiyam . . 

« . 

2 

400 

3,046 




r 


• • 

\ 1 


]yievani 

5 

119 

705 

4,630 


1 

1 

, , 


1 

3 


Kdgaldr 

1 

13 

113 




1 0 






Pernntalaivfir . . 

10 

222 

2,190 

13,534 

- ® 


r 

* • 

• • 




Surplus channel in Pe- 













runtalaivur . . 

4 

. . 

. . 

. , 



, * 

1 

1 


2 


KdgalLir branch 

10 

297 

2,166 

. , 


, , 

, , 

1 

1 


2 


Singciyan branch 

5 

103 

421 



•• 

• • 

1 


•• 

2 


Total . . 

67 

1,336 

13,733 

1,22,553 

1 

1 

9 

5 

9 

2 

41 

4 

Arkankottai 

51 

67 

787 

7,675 



1 


1 

2 


4 

Vanapiithur 

3| 

47 

938 

8,936 




i 

2 

4 



Punja Turayampalaiyam 



347 

2,353 









Pettai-karai 

2i 

46 

418 

3,878 



, , 



1 



NaUaraiyamp^lai>'am . . 


S2 

( 75 

573 

5 

c3 







Xanja Turayamxjalaiyam 



\ 522 

3,711 

> 

W 

1 


1 

2 



Kondiampalaiyam 

H 

112 

634 

4,273 

J 

CJ 







Perumugai 

n 

31 

215 

1,288 


o 

•• 

1 

1 

2 

•• 

•• 

Total . . j 

20 

385 

3,936 

32,687 


1 

2 

2 

5 

11 

•• 

4 


There is a gumastah entertained on Es. 1 5 to attend to the corre- 
spondence work of these channels in the taluk cutcherry. 

For four months in the year from June there is a practice of enter- 
taining temporary hands for the Kugalur branch of the Tddapalli 
channel at an aggregate cost of Es. 10-8-0 per mensem, viz., one monigar 
on Es. 4, one peon on Es. 2-8-0, and two nirganties on Es. 2 each. 
The net cost of establishment is — 


64 
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na. 

A. 

P. 

For Tddapalli, including branches 

210 

8 

0 

For Arkankottai channel 

74 

8 

0 

Gumastah . . . . 

15 

0 

0 


300 

0 

0 

Temporarj’’ hands 

10 

8 

0 

Total per mensem . . 

310 

8 

0 


These charges are met from a fund called Seyyal, an irrigation cess 
levied at 4 annas per acre. 

During the months of scarcity of water, which will occur once or 
twice a year according to the season, say, from September onwards, a 
temporary dam is erected over the anicut at Kodiveri hy means of turf, 
and water is thus directed into the channels. The charge is met from a 
fund called Kombanei (temporary dam), another irrigation cess levied at 
4 pies per acre. Funds are obtained by application to the division 
officer. 

In the Tddapalli channel there are in all six branches and surplus 
water-courses ; they are detailed below : — 


Name. 

Year in 

which 

opened. 

Starting 

mile. 

Number of 
sub-sluices. 

Extent 

irrigated. 

Eemarks. 

Piiliampatti Urulei . . 


lb 

68 

ACRES. 

534 

3 miles. 

Singoivan 

1863 

16 

103 

421 


Surplus AgraMrakarai, 
Kasalur 


18 

, , 



isk 

23 

297 

2,166 


Ammapilaiyam 


33 

49 

230 

1 mile utilized. 

Surplus Peruntaleiydr. 

• • 

37 

2 

•• 



The point where the Tddapalli sends off the Kugalur branch is 
called Arugankatturulei. It has three arches with wooden shutters. 
In the Arkankottai channel there is a branch called Yaniputtur-vaikal, 
starting in the sixth mile with a length of four miles. Its irrigated 
extent, etc., are merged in Vaniputtur-karai. 

Anandasegaram tank, into which the Tddapalli falls, is one mile 
in length. It contains three sluices and irrigates 190 acres, which 
extent is merged in the Peruntalaiyur-karai. 

Crops raised under these channels are — (1) kar, (2) ayan or deva- 
rdyan samba, (3) sadei samba. 

The first is a crop of 120 days and is grown from the thirty-third 
mile of the Tddapalli to the end, and from the fifth to the tenth mile 
of Kugalur branch, and in the whole of Singeiyan branch, with the 
exception of some parts of Vdniputtur branch of the Arkankottai 
channel. The second is grown in other parts or karais. The third is a 
crop requiring more water than either of the other two, and permission 
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to raise this crop is therefore very sparingly granted. Eyots raising this 
crop without permission are charged prohibitory assessment. This crop 
is raised under the Singeiyan branch by permission. 

Water allowance . — Full supply in the main channels means 7 feet 
water at the head sluice. In the main channels water is allowed for 
kdr crops on the 15th April, and for ayan on the 15th August. In the 
branches water is allowed for kar in June according to the supply in the 
main. 

The above regulations are necessitated chiefly by the wasteful 
expenditxire of water alluded to above ; it seems probable, however, 
that the channels and anieut will hear improvement. 

Repairs ;. — The Public Works Department have charge of repairing, 
clearing silt, etc., in the main channels ; while clearing brushwood and 
such other minor works are done by kudimaramat. For this purpose 
the channels are closed usually from January to March, during which 
period the whole channel establishment is placed under the orders of 
the Public Works Department. On the completion of annual clear- 
ings, the Public Works Department communicate to the Tahsildar the 
date or probable date of opening ; the Tahsildar then issues orders 
and notices to the village officials, Head Monigars and ryots for the 
punctual and economical use of water. 

The ryots complain (1) of the enormous waste through the sluices 
in the upper parts, as also .of waste at the Nasuvankulam on the 
Tddapalli channel, and at the Puliampatti branch ; they also suggest 
an anieut for the drainage water now lost at the great curve between 
the thirty-third and thirty-seventh miles. 

The kar cultivation is also said to he often begun late, leading to 
many disputes between the kar and samba cultivators. 

The rain-fed tanks are insignificant. 

The following table gives the average annual assessment and jama- 
bandi of ayan irrigated lands for a series of quinquennia : — 


Quinquennia. 

Tank. 

Channel. 

Jungle stream. 

Hold- 

ing. 

Jama- 

liandi. 

Differ- 

ence. 

Hold- 

ing. 

Jama- 

handi. 

Differ- 

ence. 

Hold- 

ing. 

• 

Jama- 

l)andi. 

Differ- 

ence. 



KS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

1271-73 


3,804 

1,204 

2,600 

1,32,367 

1,06,575 

25,792 

570 

643 

27 

1276-80 


4,239 

1,695 

2,543 

1,34,564 

1,32,647 

1,917 

609 

509 


1281-85 


3,420 

1,064 

2,356 

1,32,003 

1,27,889 

4,114 

539 

539 

, , 

1286-90 


751 

232 

519 

1,49,509 

1,38,897 

10,612 

566 

566 


1291 


751 

126 

624 

1,49,419 

1,38,390 

11,029 

566 

663 

3 

1292 


751 

142 

609 

1,49,419 

1,44,111 

0, 308 

562 

559 

3 
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Lands irrigated by wells are tabulated as follows ; — 


Class of lands. 

Good wells. 

Lifts. 

Lands under 
good wells. 

Actual area 

irrigated. 

Wells in need 
of repa’r. 

Area under 

wells in need 
of repair. 

In 

use. 

Not 

in 

use. 

Total. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment- 

''•‘Its :: 

4,170 

226 

50 

229 

983 

68 

18 

68 

5,153 

294 

68 

297 

6,379 

375 

57 

380 

ACRES. 

30,326 

1,922 

34 

1,931 

RS. 

38,241 

2,.543 

199 

2,596 

ACRES. 

18,088 

1,102 

22 

1,111 

1,365 

85 

10 

85 

ACRES 

6,028 

522 

20 

522 


The irrigated nanjei area is 8*8 per cent, and the irrigated garden 
area 9‘5 per cent, of the total occupied area. 

Agriculture . — The chief crops and their seasons are entered below : — 


Crops. 

Dry. 

Sowing time. 

Reaping time. 

Cholam 

Kambu 

SAmai 

Thenai 

Ragi 

Varagu 

Castor 

Pulses . . . . . • 

Mustard . . . . 

July and August . . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

J uly . . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

November and December. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

.January and February. 
December. 

Do. 

Do. 

January and February. 

Crops. 

Garden. 

Sowing time. 

Reaping time. 

Cholam 

Kambu 

Kagi 

Thenai • . . 

Castor 

Wheat 

October and November 

May . . 

July . . 

August 

J uly . . . . . . . . 

November . . 

February. 

July 

October. 

Do. 

November to January. 
January. 

Crops. 

Wet. 

Sowing time. 

Reaping time. 

DevarAyan samba . . 

Sadai samba . . 

KAr paddy . . 

August 

June . . 

April and May 

January and February. 
October. 

September. 


The yield of paddy under the two great channels is very heavy ; for 
details, see Buchanan’s report of 1800, Mr. Clogstoun’s Settlement 
Scheme Report, and the chapter on “ Agriculture.” 
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Industries other than agricultural and those dependent on^ and for 
the convenience of, the ryots, are practically nil. Occupations as taken 
from the census report are principally agricultural. 

Trade is chiefly concerned in the exportation of grain and importation 
of cloths, salt, and miscellaneous goods. The chief town is Satyaman- 
galam on the Bhavdni with a population of 3,210. 

Gopichettipdlaiyam is a village of importance, being situated amidst 
the best wet land of the taluk and full of well-to-do ryots and traders. 

Devastdnams are granted the following allowances : — 


Devast4naina. 

Villages paying. 

Allow- 

ance. 

Satyamangalam . . 

oloiiichettipAlaiyam .. .. | 

Pariyur 

Penmtalaiyrir . . 

Kligalur . . 

Kurumanthur 

Kolappalur 

Ppnaikenkottai 

Nanibiyiir 

Olalakovil 

Gettiuhevur . . . . . . | 

Srivalnr 

TAlavAdi . . . • 

Tadapalli-karai 

(Topiehettipdlaiyam . . . . 1,100 

VeerapAndi .. .. .. 159 

Pariyur . . 

Peruntalaiyur . . 

Kugaliir .. .. 

KurumanthOr . . 

Kolappaliir . . . . . . 

Paniampalli 

Nambiyiir ,, ,, 

Olalakovil 

Gettiehevdr 200 

AvabnnpAlaiyam .. ,. 199 

Srivaldr 

Ikkaldr 

Total . . 

RS. 

2,730 

1 1,159 
199 
394 
236 
488 
383 
879 
467 
374 

j S99 

385 

350 

8,544 


UDAMALPET. 


This southern talnk, formerly known as Chakragiri, is bounded on 
the north by Palladam taluk, on the east by Dhdrdpuram and Palni, 
on the south by the Travancore territory, the Anaimalais being the 
great southern barrier, and on the west by Polldchi taluk. 

The Amardvati river, which rises in the hills on the south, debouches 
into the plains at Kalldpuram at the mouth of the Anjandd valley, and 
flows nearly due north on the eastern edge of the taluk. This is the 
only stream of importance, and, fed by the south-west monsoon, flows 
with some regularity from June to the end of August, failing to a 
greater or less extent in September, and again increasing in the north- 
east monsoon till November, when it gradually falls until March, at the 
end of which it is practically dry, save for spring channels. 

The country is an open, gently undulating plain, flat in the black 
cotton tract on the west and north, but undulating in the south and 
east. It is the most open taluk in the district, having few hedges and 
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very few trees ; hence the winds of the south-west monsoon are severely 
felt. The climate is fairly good ; the western portions share in the 
moisture brought by the south-west monsoon, the winds of which, 
though strong, are wholesome and cool, while the proximity of the 
hills gives a fair rainfall and abundant water to the villages on the 
south. In the north and east of the taluk the climate and rainfall are 
similar to those of Dhdrdpmam. The area of the taluk is about 356 
square miles including pdlaiyapat villages, but excluding the unsurveyed 
area of the hills, which has been estimated at 200 square miles. The 
surveyed area is divided into 94 villages, of which 89 are Government 
and 5 pdlaiyapat villages. 

The soils are described by the Settlement Department as comprising 
15 per cent, of red loam, 62 per cent, of red sand, 12 per cent, of black 
clay, and 11 per cent, of black loam. The red soil is chiefly on the 
north, south, and east of the taluk, the black on the south and west ; 
hardly any of the latter is found east of the road running north and 
south between Dhalli and Periyapatti. The so-called red sand is in 
some parts very stony and gravelly, and in the north and east there is 
a good deal of the hard calcareous tufa (odei-kal) mentioned in the 
Dhdrdpuram notice. No minerals are known to be found in this taluk. 
For further classification of soils and assessment, see “ Settlement.” 

The forests of the taluk are a notable feature ; they provide grazing 
grounds for the taluk cattle during the months when there is little 
pasturage on the plains, and to a certain extent are thus an aid and 
benefit to the ryot ; on the other hand, not only does this mode of graz- 
ing cost a great deal in wages to the herdsmen and in the immense 
losses by wild animals and disease, but the ryot loses the whole manure 
of his cattle during the time that they should have been restoring 
fertility to his fields. There are but few hedges and trees in the taluk 
to supply fodder and firewood ; the splendid yield of cholam and cotton 
seed provides, however, a vast amoimt of dry and rich cattle food of 
which none is wasted, and the kambu, dholl and cotton stalks yield 
fuel ; firewood is largely supplied from the forests at about 2^ rupees 
per cart-load delivered at Udamalpet. The open, sandy, and treeless 
wastes south-east of Udamalpet near the foot of the hills are melan- 
choly instances of reckless tree destruction in long distant periods ; 
these were evidently rich jungles like those of Anaimalai, but are now 
treeless and exhausted. A few reserves have been selected in the south 
of the taluk, but more will depend on the ryot in this taluk, where un- 
occupied land is almost nil, and the price of lands is so high ; there are 
many black-soil villages with hardly an acre of waste, and in those the 
ryot must be looked to, and not Government, to supply himself with 
fodder and fuel. Fruit trees will grow well, the tamarinds and pome- 
granates being very good, the latter the finest of their species ; in the 
irrigated villages there is room for abundant planting of fruit trees and 
bamboos. 
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Wild animals abound in the forests, though the lower slopes along 
the edges of the plains are almost devoid of game both large and small, 
the ryots in parties beating up and destroying every living thing, regard- 
less of season. 

Special tribes are those of the forests, viz., Puleiyars, Kddars, and 
Mudugars; these are described suh roe. “Ethnology.” Tamil is the 
universal language, with Telugu and Hindustani among distinct classes. 

The villages are distributed in the following tables : — 


Size of 
villages. 


No. 


Beriz of 
villages. 


No. 


Houses. 


No. 


Hamlets. 


No. 


Puttahs. 


No. 


ACS. 

Under 500 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


1,000 

2,000 

3.000 

4.000 

5.000 


iVbove 3,000 
Total .. 


89 


RS. 

Under 500 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


1,000 

2,000 

3.000 

4.000 

5.000 


Above 5,000 
Total 


Under 100 
Do. 230 
Do. 500 
Do. 1,000 
Above 1,000 


Total 


89 


Under 6 
Do. 10 
Do. 20 
Do. 30 
Above 30 


Total . . 


89 


Under 50 
Do. 100 
Do. 200 
Do. 300 
Do. 400 
Do. 500 
Above 500 

Total . . 



Number of villages. 


Dry only. 

Wet only. 

Wet and dry. 

Channel. 

Tank. 

Channel. 

Tank. 

67 

•• 

•• 

12 

10 


Villages. 

No. 

Villages, 

No. 

Villages. 

No. 

Under 

10 wells 

12 

Under 50 

acres . . 

18 

Under 

50 

acres assessed 


Do. 

20 do. 

15 

Do. 

100 

do. 

11 

Do. 

100 

waste 

74 

Do. 

30 do. 

8 

Do. 

200 

do. 

14 

Do. 

200 



Do. 

50 do. 

20 

Do. 

300 

do. 

12 

Do. 

300 



Do. 

73 do. 

17 

Do. 

500 

do. 

16 

Do. 

400 



Do. 

100 do. 

8 

Above 500 

do. 

18 

Do. 

Son 



Above 

100 do. 

9 





Above 500 

do. 

~6 


Total . . 

89 



Total .. 

89 



Total . . 

89 


The total surveyed area is 218,938 acres, of which 177,395 are 
assessed Government lands ; of these, 175,040 acres were occupied in 
1880; only 25,739 acres are poramboke of aU descriptions. It will 
be seen that practically the whole available area is taken up for 
cultivation ; poramboke and inams being deducted, only 2,355 acres 
or 1-3 per cent., are unoccupied ; of this much is hardly fit for cultiva- 
tion, being rocky and stony, and the remainder is in petty patches. 
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The occupied ayan (Grovemment) lands are tabulated as follow : — 



Channel wet. 

Tank wet. 

Fasli. 

Area. 

i Assess- 
ment. 

Average 

assessment. 

1 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 

assessment. 

!81 .. .. 

J91 .. .. 

!92 .. .. 

ACRES. 

5,002 

5,838 

5,836 

RS. 

36,924 

39,380 

39,365 

RS. A. P. 

7 6 1 

6 11 11 

6 11 11 

ACRES. 

2,860 

3,073 

3,036 

RS. 

14,565 

13,971 

13,823 

RS. A. P. 

5 1 5 

4 8 8 

4 8 10 



1281 .. 

1291 .. 

1292 .. 


Dr}-, including garden 

Assess- Average 
ment. assessment 


ACRES. 

1-5.5,099 

163,-598 

163,902 



RS. A. P. 

0 14 5 
0 14 9 
0 14 9 


ACRES. 

162,961 

172,509 

172,774 


RS. 

1,91,489 

2,04,548 

2,04,601 


Average 

assessment. 


RS. A. P. 

1 2 9 
1 2 11 
1 2 11 


Nature of inama. 


ACRES. RS. RS. ACRES. RS. RS. ACRES. RS. RS. 


Devadiyam .. 1 ' 9,580 .. 8,193 434 


2,359 10,014 


Biahmadayam. 1,252 1 127 1,013 430 457 3,261 1,682 584 4,274 


Dhannad^yam , . 196 

PancMngam . . 59 

Kathacodi . . 32 


205 2 

67 

25 20 


Village service. 7,660 | . . 7,072 263 


1,593 7,923 


Total .. 18,779 127 16,565 1.149 457 7,310 19,928 .584 23,875 

There are five p41aiyapat8, viz. : — 


Name. 

Area. 

Number of 
villages. 

Peishcush. 

Beriz 

(approxi- 

mate). 

Metrithi 

ACRES. 

6,679 

1 

R8. 

1,966 

RS. 

7,265 

Meividi , . 

5,056 

1 

561 

4,728 

Tungdvi . . 

5,658 

1 

849 

4,944 

Jdtampatti . . 

1,9.56 

1 

143 

1,606 

Vedapatli 

1,267 

1 

147 

1,105 
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These were not included in the recent revenue survey. 

The value of lands is generally high in spite of the distance of the 
taluk from foreign markets, and the proximity of the hills to many 
of the best lands. This is due to the presence of rich hlack cotton 
soils, to the nature of the irrigation, which is good, and to the competi- 
tion produced by the rarity of unoccupied land. Prices have, however, 
fallen since the famine ; it is probable that this is due to decrease of 
competition, since prices of produce remain high ; its black lands 
have not been distinguished from red in the registration tables, and 
as much of the red is very poor, prices do not appear very high ; local 
enquiries however show that black cotton used to fetch Es. 60 or 70 
per acre before the famine, but only Es. 30 to 50 now. 

The next table shows transactions in land since 1876 : — 


Years. 

Sales 

Mortgages 

Leases. 

Above 
Rs. 100. 

Below 

Rs. 100. 

Above 
R.S. 100. 

Below 
Rs. 100. 

Perpetual. 

Ordinary. 

1880-81 

624 

329 

497 

233 

, , 

61 

1881-82 

696 

579 

540 

315 

. . 

88 

1882-83 

694 

667 

456 

236 

•• 

69 


Administration . — The taluk is of the fourth class, with head-quarters 
at Udamalpet, where there is a good standard cutcherry. For revenue 
and judicial staff, see Appendix. 

Udamalpet is the seat of a District Mimsifp’s Court which has 
jurisdiction in this and neighbouring taluks ; the population is said to 
be litigious, probably owing to the competition for land, its value, and 
the value of its produce, and the presence of numerous merchants of 
various trades, including that of money. 

There is a Special Suh-Eegistrar at the taluk head-quarters. 

Forests . — Mention has been made above {suh voc. “Flora”) of the 
importance of the forests ; they are supervised by the following staff : 
one ranger on Es. 50, one forester on Es. 30, one ranger’s clerk on 
Es. 12, one pygust on Es, 10, five guards on Es. 6 to 8, five thanadars 
on Es. 6 each, one ofllce peon on Es. 6, and two watchmen at 2 annas 
3 pies per day. 

Large reserves have been selected in the hills and are now (1884) 
in process of settlement by the special settlement officer. The import- 
ance of protecting them against fire, damage by cattle, charcoal-burners, 
and wood-cutters is inestimable, especially in those forests that form 
the gathering ground of the Amaravati and Palar rivers. 

Education . — There has always been a considerable demand for 
education in the chief town, where the school-house was built by 
voluntary subscriptions. The chief school has been so successful that 
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in 1883 it was raised to a high school. For details, see Appendix and 
“ Education.” 

Local Funds . — The dispensary at head-quarters has a commodious 
building of the usual type, and is in charge of a Civil Apothecary ; a 
midwife is attached to the hospital for work in the town. There are 
two vaccinators. 

Leased markets are as follow : — 


Place. 

Day. 

Rent for 1882-83. 

Total amount of 
leases to Blst 
MarcR 1882. 

Total e.\pendi- 
tiire to Slst 
March 1882. 

Assets on hand 

3 1st March 

1882. 

Standard sheds. 

Wells. 

Trees. 

Establish- 

ment. 

£ “ 

P ^ Pf 
> P 



RS. 

R8. 

R8. 

R5. 





Udamalpet 

Monday. 

410 

1,178 

1,148 

30 

1 

1 

60 

1 1 

Pulavidi , . 

Friday . . 

170 

42 

844 

- 802 

1 

•• 

120 

2 1 


Total . . 

580 

1,220 

1,992 

- 772 

2 

1 

180 

3 2 


Unleased markets are — 


Karattdr Saturday. 

Madattukulam . . . . . . , , Do. 

Kaniyur . . Do. 

SangramanaUur Tuesday. 

There is no Municipality in this taluk ; suggestions for erecting 
Udamalpet town into a minor Municipality have several times been 
made, but have come to nothing. A small sanitary establishment is 
kept up by means of voluntary contributions. 

Post offices are at TJdamalpet, Komaralingam, Kaniyur and Dhalli. 

There is neither railway nor telegraph in this taluk ; a project exists 
for connecting Dindigul with Palghat vid Palni, Udamalpet and Pol- 
Idchi, and survey has recently been ordered. 

The main lines of road are very good ; in addition there are the 
usual cart tracks and lanes. 

Avenues are extremely poor; the soil, the high winds, and the 
absence of other trees leading to much damage by goat herds, are main 
causes of the deficiency ; the main road from Pollaehi to head-quarters, 
and onwards to Dhdrapuram vi& Karatoluvu, is in much need of shade 
for its considerable traffic, as also the roads leading to Palni, along 
which pass many thousands of cotton carts and pilgrims to Palni, 
Madura, and Rdmesvaram. 

The only important ferry is that over the Amardvati and Madattu- 
kulam on the road leading to Palni ; the average rent of this is Rs. 110, 
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■which seems low considering the cotton traffic ; the other four are 
unimportant, averaging below Es. 15 each. 

The following extract from the Settlement Eeport states the nature 
of the irrigation : — 

“ The sources of irrigation . — This taluk is irrigated chiefly by the Amara- 
vati and partly by the jungle streams Kudiriyar and Palar, and tanks 
supplied by them, and also a few rain-fed tanks. 

“ The irrigation from the Amaravati is made chiefly direct from channels 
led oflt from the anicuts formed by the loose piling of stones or masonry 
works across the river. In a few instances the irrigation is carried on by 
means of water stored in tanks from the channels. In the case of jungle 
streams, the irrigation is principally carried on by a supply of water stored 
by channels from the anicuts in tanks constructed for the purpose. The 
irrigation from the Amaravati is pretty good and that from the j ungle streams 
and rain-fed tanks is more indifferent. Of the villages irrigated by the 
Amaravati, the first, Kaliapuram, is situated in an unhealthy locality jutting 
into the hills, almost enclosed by hills and jungles. It is feverish and 
subject to the rapacity and ravages of wild beasts. The second, Komara- 
lingam, is partly so situated near jungles and hills and partly on plains 
undulating and at different levels which make irrigation indifferent. The 
other five villages down below (Cirkar Kannadiputhur, Solamadevi, Kaniytir, 
Kadattiir, and Karatoluvu) are comparatively better situated, both as to 
irrigation, population, and position, and command better advantages of 
situation, soil, and irrigation.” 

The river irrigation is decidedly good and continues very nearly the 
whole year; certainly from Jime to April ; orders have recently been 
issued that the channels are liable to he closed for repair for two months, 
viz., April and May. There are two KaUapuram channels, one belong- 
ing to Government, and another belonging to a ryot named Kaniyffr 
Krishna Iyer, who was permitted some years ago to dig a channel at 
his own expense from the Kallipuram anieut to supply the Eamasamu- 
dram tank, the area under which was made over to him at a reduced 
assessment in consideration of the above work. He now irrigates 400 
acres, but is at continual feud with the Kaliapuram ryots regarding the 
water-supply. That from tanks is indifferent, except in years of good 
rainfall, when the chain of tanks known as the Boothinattam series 
which extends from Dhalli to Udamalpet, is fed by anicuts at the 
junction of the Palar and Thanar close to Trimurti. These streams 
drain the north-east slopes of the Anaimalais and give a good supply 
only in the north-east monsoon, which is notoriously uncertain. West 
of the anicuts the Palar supphes a tank in Valayapalaiyam, and thence 
flows into the PoUachi taluk. 

The Mathikettan-odei supplies two small tanks now made over to 
the ryots. 

The Kudiriyar flows from the Madura district and joins the Amara- 
vati at Komarahngam. 

The following table giies information as to the various works ; 
inam holdings are included, as weU as waste ; — 
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Ayacut. 

Holdings. 

Waste. 


Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Kall&piiram channel . . 
Komaralingam do. 

Cirkar Kannidiputhdr channel . . 
Solamadevi channel 

Kadathur do. 

Kaniydr do. . • 

Karatoluvu do. 

Chinnkr and Than&r 

Oranjeri channel .. •• 

Dhalli do. . . ■ . 

Krishnapuram channel . . 
Valayap&laiyam tank 
Alampilaiyam do. 
Kannamanayakandr tank 

Kozumam tank 

Sangramanalldr . . 

P&pankulam 

Periakulam 

Senkulam . . . . 

Kandednthaminikatokulam . . 

Chettiknlam 

Thallunottukulam 

Karisalkulam 

Senaikulam . . 

llanikulam 

Total .. 

ACRES. 

1,421 

1,804 

593 

519 

1,110 

348 

537 

298 

77 

31 

14 

60 

88 

26 

412 

257 

90 

1,1.54 

282 

378 

249 

128 

210 

229 

108 

RS. 

6,596 
8,964 
5,906 
5, .573 
9,061 
3,219 
4,806 
522 
155 
47 
45 
189 
277 
78 
2,312 
1,049 
212 
5,418 
1,077 
1,710 
1,225 
611 
991 
1,083 
405 

ACRES. 

1,414 

1,794 

690 

519 

1,103 

348 

529 

99 

6 

14 

54 

81 

26 

412 

2,57 

90 

1,146 

280 

378 

249 

127 

206 

229 

107 

RS. 

6, .560 
8,900 
5,872 
5,573 
8,994 
3,219 
4,742 
177 

10 

45 

170 

254 

78 

2,312 

1,049 

212 

5,385 

1,073 

1,710 

1,225 

606 

973 

1,083 

402 

ACRES. 

8 

10 

3 

“7 

”8 

199 

77 

25 

”6 

7 

”8 

2 

1 

4 

"1 

HS. 

36 

64 

34 

”67 

”64 

345 

155 

37 

"l9 

23 

”33 

4 

” 5 
18 

” 3 

10,425 

61,.557 

10,058 

60,647 

367 

910 


The above area is further distributed as follows : — 


Channel. 




Direct flow. 

Baling. 

Total. 

Two crop. 

One crop. 

Two 

crop. 

One 

crop. 

Area. 

Assessment. 

Area. 

Assoss- 

nient. 

cJ 

0 

Assess- 

ment. 

Area. 


Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 


ACRES. 

RS. 

ACRES. 

RS. 

ACS. 

RS. 

ACS. 

RS. 

ACRES. 

RS- 

Ayan lands 

5,246 

36,688 

912 

3,402 



16 

82 

6,174 

40,172 

Holdings . . 

5,209 

36,424 

611 

2,861 



15 

80 

5,836 

39,365 

Inam lands 

433 

4,064 

146 

677 

• • 




580 

4,723 

Total .. 

.5,679 

40,752 

CO 

0 

4,079 



16 

82 

1 

6,754 

44,895 
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- — 

Tank. 

Total. 

Two crop. 

One crop. 

Total. 

Area. 

Assessment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

CB 

o c. 

^ 6 

<3 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 


ACRES. 

R3. 

ACRES, 

RS. 

ACRES. 

RS. 

ACRES. 

RS. 

Ayan lands 

2,843 

13,023 

2.58 

1,052 

3,101 

14,075 

9,275 

54,247 

Holdings . . 

2,817 

12,922 

256 

1,040 

3,072 

13.971 

8,908 

63,336 

Inam lands . • 

134 

722 

437 

1,865 

571 

2,587 

1,150 

7,310 

Total . . 

2,977 

13,745 

695 

2,917 

3,672 

16,662 

10,425 

61,557 


The only projects known are — (1) a project for a new anient below 
Kallapuram, begun by ryots, but abandoned for want of funds ; the 
scheme is a storage scheme, and was expected to irrigate about 2,000 
acres at an outlay of about Rs. 50,000. The settlement officer, who 
has given some information in paragraphs 35 and 36 of bis Settlement 
Report, visited the spot and is in favour of the completion of the scheme 
either by Glovemment or private enterprise ; (2) a proposal by the 
ryots to repair at an expense of about Rs. 2,000 a good sized rain-fed 
tank in Kondampatti village near the road to Palladam ; the scheme 
is quite feasible and was examined during the famine by the Public 
Works Department. Nothing is knovm as to the possibility of extend- 
ing the irrigated area under the present channels. The slopes are so 
sharp and the ground so uneven that extension is probably impracti- 
cable. Kudimaramat is customary and is similar to the practice in 
Dharapuram. The following table gives the average annual assessment 
and jamabandi on occupied wet lands for a series of quinquennia : 


Quinquennia. 

Channel. 



Tank. 

Hold. 

ing. 

Jama- 

handi. 

Differ- 

ence. 

Hold- 

ing. 

Jama- 

bandi. 

Differ- 

ence. 


RS. 

ES. 

RS. 

ES. 

RS. 

RS. 

1271-75 

37,216 

35,425 

1,791 

14,873 

11,298 

3,575 

1276-80 

36,612 

36,404 

208 

13,951 

12,648 

1,303 

1281-85 

37,773 

37,613 

160 

14,975 

12,735 

2,240 

1286-90 

39,238 

39,068 

170 

15,451 

10,419 

5,032 

1291 

39,334 

39,128 

206 

13,971 

11,893 

2,078 

1292 

39,365 

.39,163 

202 

13,971 

12,916 

1,0.55 
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Wells are tabulated as follow ; — 


Class of lands. 

Good wells. 


Lands under 
good wells. 

area 
d by 

TJ 

03 

© 

. 

U 

03 S 

Ti O 

In 

use. 

Not 

in 

use. 

Total. 

Lifts. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Actual 

irrigate 

wells. 

•b ss 

Area 
wells ii 
of repa 

n fAyan .. 

^ ( Iiiam 

2,800 

314 

3,114 

4,487 

ACRES. 

35,070 

RS. 

37,137 

ACRES. 

23,099 

828 

ACHES. 

6,948 

200 

34 

234 

327 

3,869 

3,596 

1,632 

78 

950 

Wet 1 

^®Hlnani .. 

362 

18 

380 

540 

2,000 

9,10.5 

700 

1,946 

20 

66 

27 

2 

29 

34 

148 

136 

4 

12 


Tbe total ar«a irrigable from channels and tanks (10,425 acres) and 
that actually irrigated by wells, are 5-3 and 13'6 per cent, respectively 
of the total assessed area (196,174 acres) including inams. The wells 
appear to be of less depth to the water, and to irrigate a larger area 
than in other taluks ; this is probably due to the extent of black loam, 
which requires less water than other soils. Near the hills, where the 
water is very near the surface and the soil rich, many ryots do not care 
to dig wells ; on black cotton soil the outturn is usually good without 
irrigation, while the soil and rainfall near the hills are generally so 
good (Dhalli) that excellent crops are raised without the cost of lifting 
water. In the worse soils wells are hardly possible owing to the high 
and rocky nature of the land. 

Agriculture . — The chief crops and their seasons are tabulated 
below : — 


Crops. 

Wet. 

Sowing time. 

Heaping time. 

Paddy 

August 

December to February. 

Sugar-cane . . 

July 

August next. 


Dry. 

Crops. 




Sowing time. 

Reaping time. 

Cholam 

April 

July. 

Kambu 

September . . 

F ebruary . 

Ragi 

August . . , . , , 

January. 

Thenai 

September . . 

Do. 

S5mai 

Do 

Do 

Varagu 

Do 

Do. 

Horse-gram . . 

October 

February. 

Pulses 

Do. .. 

Do. 

Beneral-gram 

November . . 

Do. 

Gingelly seed 

March 

.Tune. 

Castor seed . . 

August 

March. 

Cotton 

October 

April. 
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Crops. 

Garden. 

Sowing time. 

Reaping time. 

Cholam . . . . . . 

April 

July. 

Kambu 

May 

Do. 

Kagi 

August 

January. 

Thenai . • 

September . . 

Do. 

Samai 

Do 

Do. 

Varag'u 

Do 

Do. 

Tobacco 

November .. 

March. 

Cummin 

June 

August. 


Details of the crops will he found under the chapter on “ Agricul- 
ture.” The only notable exception to the ordinary cultivation is that 
cholam is often grown as a first crop from June to September, and cotton 
as a second in the same year from October to April ; similarly, under 
the hills a second crop is occasionally grown on dry land, in which case 
it is usually horse-gram. 

Pasture, except in the forests and in the proximity of the hills, is 
scanty, especially in the black cotton and stony tracts. 

Trade is considerable, chiefly in cotton, grain, cloths, and money. 
A large trade in cotton is carried on by traders coming from the south 
about March and April ; they buy up cotton from the ryots or from 
middlemen, who employ a good number of hands in cleansing the cotton. 
It is loaded on carts which come from Madura and Tinnevelly by 
thousands, and carried to the Virudupati and Tinnevelly screws for 
loading and export ; there is no press in Udamalpet, and that at Pal- 
ladam is not only distant, hut on the wrong line of rail for the southern 
trade. 

Principal places are Udamalpet, population 5,061, which is the 
head-quarter station and a seat of some trade ; its chief inhabitants are 
Komati and Nattukottai Chetties and Muhammadans. The various 
departments mentioned above have their head-quarters here. Komara- 
lingam, Kdratoluvu, and Dhalli are all important villages. 
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No. II. 


Statement of Population arranged, with reference to Caste, according 
to Census of 1881. 


Nationalitv. 

Caste. 

Males. 

Population. 

Females. 

Total. 


r 

Brahman (Priests) 

14,915 

14,877 

29,792 



Kshatriva (Warriors) 

1,498 

1,541 

3,039 



Shetti (Traders) 

20,757 

28,379 

be), tbU 



Vellalan (Agriculturists) 

335,405 

351,997 

690,402 



Idaivan (Shepherds) 

20,125 

22,007 

42,4-32 



Kammalan (Artisans) 

21,430 

22,028 

43,458 



Kauakkan (Writers) 

533 

529 

1,002 



Kaikolan (Wearers) 

39,082 

42,559 

81,041 



Vannivan (Labourers and Culti- 






rators) ... 

52,135 

55.345 

107,480 



Kushavan (Potters) 

8.007 

8.227 

10,394 1 

Hindus 


Satani (Mixed Caste) 

31.796 

31,272 

00,008 



Shembadayan (Fishermen) 

12,11*0 

12,814 

25,004 



Shanan (Toddv -drawer) .. 

27,129 

28,388 

55,517 



Ambattau ( liarbers) 

10,013 

10,019 

20,002 



V'annan (Washermen) 

11,410 

11,901 

22,317 



Others ... 

02,739 

65,753 

28,492 



Pariah ... 

100,092 

110,178 

210,270 



Caste not stated ... 

391 

383 

774 



Caste Return apparently erro- 






neously made in the Census 





L 

Schedules 

3 


3 


Total ... 

782,010 

824,327 

1,006,313 


r 

Lubbai 

2,188 

2,252 

4,440 



Mappilla 

14 

6 

20 



Moglial 

47 


102 



Parhan 

95 / 

1,045 

2,002 



Said 

2,731 

3,852 

0,5,83 



Shaik 

902 

956 

1,858 


L 

Other Muhammadans 

11,375 

ti, l75 

22,850 


Total ... 

18,214 

19,641 

37,855 


Native Christians 

6,191 

6,589 

12,780 


Europeans ... 

184 

90 

274 


Eurasians ... 

145 

127 

272 


Others 

109 

57 

106 


Grand Total ... 

806,859 

850,831 

1,657,690 



Statement of Population with ref&renee to Occupation in the several Claitei. 
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Statement shoioing the Population with reference to Land and Land Revenue according to Census 1881 . 
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Coimbatore ... 1, Tamil (1,086,077); 2, Telugu (3W,271) ; 3, Canarese (201,290); 4-, Hindustani (18,390). 391 
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Comparative Statement of Puttahs. 
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Statement showing the different Sources of Irrigation belonging to Government. 
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Nagamaleikuiam or 329 614 

Ukaram tank. 
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List of Irrigation Works classed as “ Imperial ” in the Coimbatore District, prepared in accordance with 6. 0., No. 284 I 

6th Mag 1880 — (Continued). 
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No. IV-A — {Continued). 

List of Irrigation TForJcs classed as “ Imperial” in the Coimhatore District, prepared in accordance w%th O.O., No. 284 1. 

of 5th Mag 1880 — (Continued). 
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No. IV-A — {Continued). 

List of Irrigation Works classed as “ Imperial ” in the Coimhatore District, prepared in accordance with 6. 0., No. 284 I, 

ofhth May 1880 — (Continued). 
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* This is a tributary of the Aliydr river. t This stream eventually falls into the Amar&vati. 
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Abstract Statement of “ Imperial ” Irrigation Works in the Coimbatore District. 
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N.B . — The table is probably only approximately correct. 






















Statement of Rainfall for a series of Ten Years. 
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No. V-C. 


Fortnightly Alstract of Rainfall for a series of Years. 


Year. 

January 

Febru- 

ary. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

First 

half. 

Second 

half. 

First 

half. 

-1" 

First 

half. 

Second 

luilf. 

First 

half. 

Second 

half. 

First 

half. 

Second 

half. 

First 

half. 

Second 

half. 

First 

half. 

Second 

half. 

1866 ... 







•68 

•81 

1-29 

2-76 

1-05 

•97 

•44 

•81 

1867 ... 






■52 

-06 

1-86 

3-25 

1-67 

-20 

•31 

1-63 

109 

1868 ... 


1-66 

•08 



•15 

-08 

62 

1-36 

2-23 

315 

‘55 

1-38 

115 

1869 ... 

•16 


•07 

•16 

•27 

•01 

•75 

-38 

*64 

3 05 

-53 

-65 

•30 

1*44 

1870 .. 

•44 


... 


•01 

•37 

••>0 

•63 

•77 

•72 

2-20 

-92 


•63 

1871 ... 

•59 

•23 


•61 

1-91 


•13 

1-67 

2-88 

•66 

-97 

•22 

-52 

■89 

1872 ... 



•45 




-64 

100 

2-32 

•78 

3-28 

•48 

•83 

1-59 

1873 ... 


... 

1-90 

•07 

•01 


1 90 

1-66 

•73 

2-37 

•42 

•30 

•51 

'56 

1874 .. 


•05 


•32 

•03 

•10 

•06 

1-40 

214 

•64 

•56 

1-20 


1-46 

1875 ... 


•09 



•ot 

•63 

117 

1 30 

1-77 

1-73 

107 

•80 

•28 

■67 

1876 .. 





•18 

•22 

•47 

•75 

3 87 

112 

•34 

•25 

-39 

116 

1877 .. 



•io 


•02 

•4-«> 

•46 

•59 

•47 

1-85 

202 

•37 

•13 

■25 

1878 ... 

•12 





•01 

'56 

1-60 

112 

2-43 

•91 

•70 

1-53 

1‘31 

1879 ... 


•k 


•32 

•02 

1-86 

-32 

•29 

•09 

3-44 

•30 

•34 

•63 

3-88 

1880 


•13 




•08 

2-26 

•93 

2-56 

1 44 

’27 

-70 

•46 

'48 

1881 . 






•15 

•03 

•35 

2-20 

1-87 

•35 

•14 

•24 

'06 

1882 ... 

•99 





•30 

110 

•20 

1-89 

4-08 

1-67 

•85 

1-18 

1-26 

1883 ... 





•21 

•15 

•25 

'75 

100 

2-71 

•36 

•52 

1'21 

•67 

Average. 

•12 

•12 

•14 

•OS 

•15 

•27 

•61 

•94 

1-68 

■ 


•57 

•75 

109 


Year. 

August. 

Septemher. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

Whole 

Year. 

Average 
of Rainy 
Days. 

X s' 

s- 2 

o'! 
c -p 

m 

-U ^ 

pCH 

O -P 

-IJ ^ 

rs 

c ^ 

s 3 

O -p 
zc 

*3 

Pm 

§i 

cc 

.p p 

rs 

C 

O ci 

C P 

Ul 

1866 ... 

1867 .. 

1868 . 

1869 ... 

1870 ... 

1871 ... 

1872 ... 

1873 .. 

1874 ... 

1875 .. 

1876 ... 

1877 ... 

1878 ... 

1879 ... 

1880 ... 
1881 . 
1882 . 
1883 ... 

Average. 

■38 

•16 

-28 

4-07 

1-41 

•29 

1- 29 
•90 
•83 
•36 

1-60 

•51 

104 

•31 

2- 04 
-58 
•57 

4-14 

•67 

•98 

•73 

•38 

1-63 

1-34 

1-34 

1-64 

1-23 

•91 

1- 34 
•12 

2- 93 
-88 

1-16 

1-86 

2-83 

•72 

•06 

209 

1- 69 
1'63 

2- 71 
104 

3- 66 
•13" 

2-54 

•10 

•39 

1- 38 
205 

2- 8 1 
1-63 
1-01 

•22 

•44 

1- 53 
-58 
•83 
•55 
•36 
•75 
•75 

1-8 1 
-43 
119 

2- 25 
4-46 
112 

•36 

-01 

1 55 
1-53 
•35 

501 

3 02 
218 
•97 
2-71 
2-40 
•84 
4-71 
114 

4- 53 
148 

2- 07 
2-20 

•86 

3- 48 
-73 

3-66 

5- 77 

3-32 

3 11 
lo7 
3-71 
2-22 
2-61 
104 

2- 97 

3- 59 

4- 27 
•68 

7-17 

2-60 

3 41 

3- 74 
1-98 
413 

4- 29 

•71 

•14 

•65 

2-49 

213 

6'45 

1- 29 
•93 

2- 38 

1 73 

•37 

2- 84 
1-32 
1-70 

3- 27 
3-41 

3 07 
415 

1-33 

•15 

•98 

1-52 

•19 

1- 83 

3 20 

•57 

2- 02 
•24 
•46 

115 

111 

•10 

765 

1-29 

200 

•83 

2- 85 
•01 

1-40 

•40 

•14 

116 

•06 

•53 

-28 

•02 

3- 35 
•32 
•09 
•51 

1-02 

-40 

1-77 

•37 

•07 

•03 

•01 

•17 

•12 

•23 

•11 

1-25 

•39 

•12 

•39 

•37 

-15 

•75 

25-04 

20- 73 
10-58 
25-20 

21- 73 
28-74 
2611 

24- 30 
23 73 
2316 
17-45 

31- 02 

25- 37 

22- 30 
3319 
1919 

32- 08 
3104 

35-7 

31-8 

35-2 

48-2 

42-7 

45- 2 

52- 0 

46- 5 

53- 7 
46-1 
35-5 
57-2 
55-7 
48-7 
67-8 
45-0 
69-5 
460 

115 

1-25 

1-45 

113 

2-61 

313 

217 

1-53 

•78 

•25 

24-99 

47-91 
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COIMBATORE MAXrAL, 


No. V- 


Fortnightly Detailed Statement of Rainfall 




January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

Taluks. 

Year. 

. 

■5 . 



. 


. 



^ 1 

irst 

half 

ecoi 

lialf 

-4^ 2:1 
•2: ,2 

8| 

irst 

half 

s: 

o 

O rB 

irst 

half 

1 - 

X rs 

ecoi 

half 



1 

CO 






CO 


m 

Bhav^ni ... 

r 








157 

140 

2-60 

No. of rainy days .. 









2 

2 

3 

Karur 








•5 

•20 

3-79 

■39 

No. of rainy days ... 



... 





1 

1 

2 

2 

Coimbatore 








3-20 

•40 

1-35 

6^40 

No. of rainy days .. 








1 

1 

2 

4 

KollegAl 








•40 

140 

■50 

540 

No. of rainy days ... 








1 

2 

1 

5 

Dharapuram 








’45 


■30 

112 

No. of rainy days .. 

i 







1 


1 

2 

Udainalpet 







1-85 


114 

146 

No. of rainy days ... 








* 2 


1 

3 

Erode 









180 

2-50 

422 

No. of rainy days .. 



... 






1 

1 

2 

Pollaohi .. 








•26 


121 

130 

No. of rainy days ... 



... 



... 


2 


2 

3 

Palladum 








■20 


■32 

2’75 

No. of rainy days .. 







... 

1 


1 

4 

Satyamangalam. 









280 

•40 

2^00 

No. of rainy days .. 

) 








3 

2 

4 

Bhavani . 

1 





... 

■72 


■70 


1^12 

No. of rainy days . 







2 


1 


3 

Karur 









142 



No. of rainy days ... 



... 



... 



2 



Coimbatore 



... 




•66 


■74 

2'68 

■34 

No. of rainy days ,. 



... 




1 


4 

3 

2 

Kolleg^l .. 



... 






3 00 

4^50 

1*50 

No. of rainy days 









2 

4 

1 

DL^iipuram 



... 






570 

2^56 

1-80 

No. of rainy days ... 




... 





4 

4 

2 

Udainalpet 

X 1 


... 




■10 


*55 

629 

2’74 

No. of rainy days ... 







1 


2 

5 

2 

Erode 









100 

100 

30o 

No. of rainy days ... 









1 

1 

2 

PollAchi 



... 




2-58 

■57 

127 

7^48 

1-26 

No. of rainy days ... 







3 

2 

3 

4 

2 

Palladain 




... 



115 


i^9y 

4^94 

162 

No. of rainv davs .. 







1 


4 

5 

2 

Saty ania n^alam. 








■10 

230 

310 

210 

No. of rainy days ... 

] 







1 

3 

5 

3 

Bhavani ... 

^ 1 


330 

•80 





1^85 

■30 

2’58 

No. of rainy days ... 



3 

1 



• 


2 

1 

2 

Karur 



310 







6-80 

1’75 

No. of rainy days .. 



2 







4 

2 

Coimbatore 



1-29 




■94 

•2 

■33 

125 

■18 

No. of rainy days .. 



4 




4 

1 

3 

3 

3 

Kollegal .. 










•20 

140 

No. of rainy days ... 










1 

4 

Uhardpuram 



i-24 






1*60 

■89 

4^95 

No. of rainj- days ... 

18G8 


2 






2 

3 

4 

Udamalpet 


2-42 






•40 

•40 

415 

No. of rainy days ... 



3 






1 

1 

4 

Erode 



ISO 






■50 

•80 

•20 

No. of rainy days ... 



2 

. . . 





1 

1 

1 

Poll4chi ... 



*65 

... 



•30 

•85 

118 

■54 

232 

.N 0 . of rainy days . . 



2 




1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

Palladam 



•87 





105 

340 

No. of rainy days ... 



i 







4 

4 

Satyamangalam. 

1 


200 




*30 


•40 

143 

1-40 

No. ol rainy days ... J 

L 

1 1 




1 


1 

2 

2 

1 
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COIMBATORE MANa'AL. 


No. V-D— 

Fortnightly Detailed Statement of Rainfall 


Taluks. 


Bhavini 

No. of rainy days 
Karfir 

No. of rainy days 
Coimbatore 
No. of rainy days 
Koileg^l 

No. of rainy days 
Dh4r§.puram 
No. of rainy days 
Udamalpet 
No. of rainy days 
Erode 

No. of rainy days 
PolUcbi 

No. of rainy days 
Palladam 
No. of rainy days 
Satyamangalam 
No. of rainy days 
Bhavini 

No. of rainy days 
Karur 

No. of rainy days 
Coimbatore 
No. of rainy days 
Kolleg&l 

No. of rainy days 
Db4r4puvam 
No. of rainy days 
Udamalpet 
No. of rainy days 
Erode 

No. of rainy days 
Polldchi 

No. of rainy days 
Palladam 
No. of rainy days 
Satyamangalam 
No. of rainy days 
Bhavini 

No. of rainy days 
Karur 

No. of rainy days 
Coimbatore 
No. of rainy days 
Kollegil 

No. of rainy days 
Dh^rdpurara 
No. of rainy days 
Udamalpet 
No. of rainy days 
Erode 

No. of rainy days 
Polldchi 

No. of rainy days 
Palladam 
No. of rainy days 
Satyamangalam . 
No. of rainy days .. 


Year. 


January. 

February. 

March. 

April, 

May. 

First 

half. 

Second 

half. 

u 

Seeond 

half. 

First 

half. 

Second 

half. 

First 

half. 

f Second 
half. 

First 

half. 

Second 

half. 


■! 




O 




J I 


•12 

1 

■60 

2 


•18 

2 


■03 

2 

•75 

2 


1 

•37 

1 


1-40 

2 

•40 

2 


•90 

1 

•60 

1 


100 

1 

•64 

1 

•40 

1 


•37 

2 


1-30 

1 

1-25 

1 

100 

1 


•05 

1 


•50 

1 

•10 

1 


1-30 

1 

•40 

2 


■11 

1 


•30 

1 


•70 

1 

•55 

1 


2-90 

2 

•73 

1 

•15 

1 


•46 

1 

•80 

2 

•40 

1 

■20 

1 

•20 

1 

•30 

1 


•20 

1 

•60 

1 


•50 

1 

■40 

1 

1-00 

1 

•03 

1 


•15 

1 


2-58 

4 

■20 

1 

•46 

2 

2-05 

1 

4-23 

3 

2-92 

2 

2-80 

3 

■60 

2 

■88 

2 

2-45 

2 


•13 

1 


1-54 

2 


■50 

1 

•50 

2 

•52 

1 

■70 

1 

1-50 

1 

1-20 

1 


1-30 

1 

•75 

1 

■60 

2 


•35 

1 


•42 

1 


1-05 

1 

•25 

1 


■55 

1 


•17 

1 


■60 

1 


•10 

1 

•20 

1 


210 

2 

115 

2 


•20 

1 


■10 

1 


■03 

2 

•52 

2 

100 

1 

•07 

3 

1 - 37 

2 

■90 

1 

118 

2 

•50 

2 

•18 

3 

■35 

1 

3-26 

3 

209 

8 

•39 

4 

2 - 23 

5 

1 - 25 

3 

2 - 30 

2 

400 

8 

1-80 

3 

•05 

1 


■30 

1 

•85 

3 

•46 

3 

1-90 

2 

•60 

1 

•60 

1 


•05 

2 

1-27 

2 

•40 

1 

1-45 

1 


•92 

3 

2-00 

3 

■25 

1 

•45 

1 

■80 

2 


1-90 

4 

305 

4 

3-14 

7 

1-77 

3 

710 

6 

1 - 94 

3 

3-65 

3 

2 - 70 

5 

1-77 

2 

•50 

2 

3 - 20 

4 


2-57 

4 

1-60 

5 

•98 

3 

7-10 

7 

202 

5 

2 - 25 

4 

3 - 95 

4 

2-60 

4 

4 - 38 

5 

310 

4 

■90 

3 


100 

1 


•12 

1 

3-39 

s 

•03 

1 

•45 

1 

1-40 

5 


■05 

1 

1-30 

2 

1-45 

1 

•20 

1 

•70 

2 

1-43 

2 

•35 

1 

115 

2 



APPENDIX NO. V-D. 659 

{Continued). 


hy Talulis from 1866 to 1883 — (Continued). 


June. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 


2= 
® rt 

Second 

half. 

First 

half. 

Second 

half. 

First 

lialf. 

Second 

half. 

First 

half. 

Second 

half. 

First 

half. 

Second 

half. 

First 

half. 

0 'Z 
^ 2 

xn 

First 

half. 

Second 

half. 

Total. 

•55 

•60 

•92 

1-80 

4-40 

•50 

3-30 

2-40 

1-60 

6-46 

1*55 

1-14 

•50 


29-20 

2 

1 

2 

2 

5 

1 

4 

3 

3 

5 

4 

4 

2 


45 


•25 

•10 

•87 

3-82 

•67 

1-16 

•83 

336 

114 

1-39 

1-45 

2-97 

'15 

21-46 


1 

1 

3 

7 

2 

5 

3 

5 

6 

8 

1 

3 

1 

59 

■34 

•74 


•35 

4-88 

-15 

•35 

•15 

•10 

3-46 

3-67 

1-49 

1-18 

•58 

20-70 

3 

4 


3 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

10 

2 

4 

2 

56 


•13 

•50 

2-30 

12-30 

*50 

1-20 

-30 

•50 

2*32 


1-25 



31-60 


2 

1 

3 

9 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 


4 



39 

•'20 


•20 

•85 

4-04 


102 


-12 

3-94 

2-20 

1-89 

2-24 


23-90 

1 


1 

2 

6 


2 


1 

8 

8 

3 

3 


47 

•61 

•33 

•11 

•99 

3-39 


•54 

•07 

•04 

303 

3-26 

308 

•69 


22-39 

5 

s 

2 

4 

7 


1 

2 

1 

8 

11 

4 

2 


60 

1-00 

•50 


2-24 

1-40 

1-45 

1-90 

•85 

183 

3-30 

1-30 

•90 

•80 


21-82 

1 

1 


3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

5 

2 

1 

1 


32 

2'25 

3-95 

115 

2-90 

1-00 

*55 

•15 

-70 


310 

7-05 

1-80 

-87 

... 

31-15 

5 

£ 

7 

6 

4 

6 

2 

4 


6 

7 

2 

3 


71 




1-60 

3-62 


2-80 


1-05 

5-25 

2-15 

1-80 

2-15 


27-72 




3 

3 


2 


1 

5 

4 

2 

2 


34 

•40 


•04 

•50 

1-92 


3-90 

•25 

106 

5-10 

1-80 

•40 

2-65 


22-67 

1 


1 

2 

4 


6 

2 

3 

4 

2 

2 

3 


39 

3-45 

1-20 

1-40 

•80 

•60 

1-45 

2'20 

*(55 

5-20 

3-85 

1-40 




24-55 

5 

3 

5 

1 

2 

3 

6 

1 

4 

4 

4 


. . . 


42 

4-47 

•64 

•40 


3-23 

4*52 

2-9) 

•45 

1-37 

4-83 

311 

•45 

•55 


27-71 

6 

2 

1 


6 

6 

6 

1 

4 

7 

7 

2 

2 


53 

1-30 

•66 

1-03 

•78 

•40 


3-27 


177 

1-31 

2-25 

•32 

•70 


17'51 

3 

2 

3 

3 

2 


4 


2 

4 

5 

1 

2 


40 

3-60 


3-47 


3-25 

5-20 

410 


4-40 

2-00 





30-82 

3 


4 


3 

4 

3 

1 

5 

2 





30 

200 




2-52 

•71 

3-53 

•34 

•54 

•82 

2-71 


•48 

-io 

1612 

4 




6 

2 

7 

1 

1 

3 

9 


3 

1 

44 

1-60 

1-27 


•80 

•64 

110 

•20 

... 

•56 

2'12 

2-20 


•65 


13-90 

1 

5 


5 

4 

2 

2 


2 

4 

8 


1 


41 

•78 

1-40 

•50 

•45 

-70 

2-80 

3-60 

•25 

310 

2-50 

3-90 


•60 


25-67 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

3 


1 


31 

2-27 

2-04 

1-56 

2-32 

1-00 

•41 


111 

1-43 

1-25 

1-65 

•20 

•49 

•26 

20-51 

4 

8 

7 

10 

5 

2 


6 

3 

3 

5 

1 

2 

1 

64 


•55 

•80 


•60 


2-80 


3-45 

110 

1-31 


•40 


13-71 

2-55 

1 

2 


1 


4 


3 

4 

3 


1 


25 

1-45 

1-40 

1-15 

1-25 

-20 

4-55 

-05 

5-30 

2-50 

2-85 

1-00 

•20 


27-85 

6 

5 

3 

3 

5 

1 

4 

1 

7 

5 

3 

1 

1 


57 


... 


•50 

•20 

1-60 

3*65 

205 

•77 

2-20 

5-90 




27-30 

•37 



1 

1 

5 

7 

5 

7 

4 

7 




50 


112 

112 


1-87 

6-01 

•72 

167 

208 

3-39 

•74 

•50 


26-56 

1 


1 

1 

... 

5 

6 

3 

5 

4 

6 

2 

3 


50 

•82 



•66 



•55 

•25 

1-65 

2-74 

8-98 

4-70 


•10 

26-54 

2 



3 



3 

1 

3 

3 

8 

3 


1 

44 




2-20 

1-50 

3-50 

2-70 

2-90 

7-00 

2-60 

302 




36-26 

•15 



2 

4 

3 

3 

3 

5 

4 

2 




40 





•19 

•28 


2-74 

309 

5-85 

•38 

•16 


23-61 

1 





2 

2 


4 

5 

6 

2 

1 


39 

113 



1-65 



... 


1-70 

2-78 

1310 

1-73 

•05 


31-56 

4 



3 





3 

2 

8 

4 

1 


37 

26-90 

47 

4483 

•40 

1 

•15 

1 

1-10 

3 


•40 

2 

110 

2 

1-55 

4 

1-15 

2 

3-45 

4 

1-70 

4 

4-25 

8 

-90 

1 

•55 

1 


5-88 

•96 

307 

2-'a4 

•86 

•10 

•70 


•15 

4-17 

9-97 

6-23 

•20 


12 

7 

12 

9 

4 

1 

3 


1 

3 

10 

5 

1 

... 

86 

... 





•65 

100 


2-40 

1-82 

9-20 

300 



2305 

1-00 

1 

115 

... 



1 

4-40 

1 

•05 


3 

2-5.5 

3 

2-95 

7 

•85 

2 

•70 


... 

27 

22*30 

1 


i 


4 

1 

1 

4 

4 

• 3 

2 
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No. V-D— 

Fortnightly Detailed Statement of Rainfall 


Taluks. 


Year. 


January. 


u a 

© J3 

QQ 


February. 


Bhav4ni 

No. of rainy days 
Karur 

No. of rainy days 
Coimbatore 
No. of rainy days 
Kollegal 

No. of rainy days 
Dh4rdpuram 
No. of rainy days 
Udamalpet 
No. of rainy days 
Erode 

No. of rainy days 
Pollachi 

No. of rainy days 
Palladam 
No. of rainy days 
Satyamangalam 
No. of rainy days 
Bhaviini 

No. of rainy days 
Karur 

No. of rainy days 
Coimbatore 
No. of rainy days 
Kollegal 

No. of rainy days 
Dbar&puram 
No. of rainy days 
Udamalpet 
No. of rainy days 
Erode 

No. of rainy days 
PolUcM 

No. of rainy days 
Palladam 
No. of rainy days 
Satyamangalam 
No. of rainy days 
Bhav^ini 

No. of rainy days 
Kardr 

No. of rainy days 
Coimbatore 
No. of rainy days 
Kollegdl 

No. of rainy days 
Dhdr&puram 
No. of rainy days 
Udamalpet 
No. of rainy days 
Erode 

No. of rainy days 
Pollachi 

No. of rainy days 
Palladam 
No. of rainy days 
Satyamangalam 
No. of rainy days 


roq 


1 ^ 


09 ^ 


1 r 


J u 


•50 

1 


■80 

1 

■48 

1 

■30 

1 


300 

1 


102 

3 

126 

5 


185 

4 

220 

4 

2-35 

2 

150 

4 

340 

2 

550 

1 


March. 


■20 

1 


■59 

1 


■57 

2 

■85 

2 

■35 

3 


■20 

1 

■22 

2 

■35 

1 

■15 

1 

■10 

1 

■50 

1 


■17 

1 


■12 

1 


15 

1 


•92 

1 


■05 

1 


April. 

May. 

cc -fS 
.Sh 

S cJ 
O ~ 
Ci ci 
O H 

Qc 

O 23 
o rt 

fsH 


e-’ 

W 

■20 

215 

3-35 

1^45 

1 

2 

4 

2 

■12 

•90 

4-86 

214 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2-30 

•85 

•40 


1 

2 

3 


■30 


4-20 

100 

2 


3 

1 

■80 

1-18 

•83 

■86 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1-32 

100 

1-48 

■90 

2 

1 

4 

3 


•65 

2*55 

•75 


2 

3 

1 

■90 

2 25 

2-42 


1 

2 

3 


■50 

100 

1^21 


1 

1 

2 



... 

1-90 

■70 

•40 


2 

1 

•50 

■20 

I^IO 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2-39 

■41 


285 

5 

2 


3 

•18 

210 

■52 

308 

1 

5 

4 

8 

6-30 

100 

305 

■85 

4 

1 

3 

2 

•55 

2-68 


302 

3 

1 


4 

215 

2^87 

■90 

3-50 

4 

3 

3 

3 

1-75 

■50 


2-20 

2 

1 


3 

2-32 

360 

■57 

355 

4 

2 

3 

6 

•85 

2-74 


215 

2 

3 


2 

2-20 

■25 

210 

1^40 

6 

4 

3 

2 

•65 

1^70 

2^10 

2-41 

2 

2 

4 

5 


■17 

2-65 

■05 


1 

4 

1 


1-8 

219 

•85 


5 

8 

4 

... 

■70 

5-70 

1-20 

... 

2 

6 

3 


1-02 

2-30 



1 

4 



1-70 

1^25 

■45 


2 

3 

3 


1-50 

215 

■35 


1 

4 

2 


3-60 

1-60 

•60 


5 

6 

4 


1-45 

122 

■50 


2 

4 

1 


•40 1 

■27 

•05 


1 , 

4 

2 
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{Continued). 

hy Taluks from 1866 to 1883 — (Continued). 


June. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

First 

half. 

{Second 

half. 

First 

half. 

Second 

half. 

First 

half. 

Second 

half. 

2 15 

Second 

half. 

First 

half. 

Second 

half. 


2-50 

5-00 

5 

400 

2 

4- 90 

5 

5- 10 

2- 57 

4 

3- 85 

2 

1-76 

5 

100 

1 

215 

3 


2-72 i 

11 


■60 

2 

•99 

3 

•03 

1 

•20 

3 

•50 

2 

■16 

1 

■38 

3 

•75 

3 

1-40 

4 

•20 

1 

loo 

3 


•33| 

1 

•91 

6 

■50 

1 


•05 

1 

2-24 

lOj 


•80 


•84 

41 

•14 

3 

•04 

II 

•40, 

3 


200 

2 


•60 

1 


•20 

1 

•73 

4 


4-80 

7 


116 

9 


•55 

5 


1-23 3-40 

7 8 


•40 

1 

•30 

2 


212 

9 

■90 

1 

•03 

1 

1-50 

8 


6-70 

12 

•45 

1 


1-36 

4 

■64 

1 

1- 44 

5 

•20 

1 

•16 

1 

■25 

2 

*50 

2 

2- 94 
10 
•25 

2 

•80 

2 


3-37 

2-20 

4-90 

6-87 

•03 

5 

7 

4 

8 

1 

2-89 

•64 

3-93 

410 

•97 

7 

3 

4 

10 

5 

•65 

■25 

•35 

2-48 

•81 

2 

1 

2 

9 

5 

4-20 

5-70 

2-30 

4-70 

1-98 

5 

4 

2 

5 

4 

•29 

... 


2-32 


2 



5 


•10 



1-20 

•25 

2 



4 

2 

•50 

3-25 

•40 

3-20 


1 

4 

1 

5 

' ... 

2-08 

•25 

•85 

2-77 

1-40 

6 

5 

3 

6 

5 

•62 



4-90 

•40 

1 



4 

•1 

1-25 

*65 

•70 

4-15 

1-70 

4 

3 

1 

8 

3 

2-90 

202 

1'40 

•14 

*95 

1 

2 

3 

2 

5 

•67 

1-96 

•20 

•25 

215 

2 

4 

2 

2 

4 

•42 

•37 

1-82 

•01 

1-90 

4 

2 

4 

1 

1 


110 

4-90 


510 


3 

7 


6 



100 


2-31 



2 


2 

■08 

•72 

•15 


•80 

1 

2 

1 


1 

•85 

100 

201 

... 

200 

3 

2 

2 


4 

1-50 

•95 

215 

•97 

•40 

5 

4 

7 

6 

1 


•80 

•70 


1-31 


1 

1 


2 


•15 

2-12 


1-50 


1 

4 


1 

•99 

•08 

1-25 

7-80 

•73 

5 

1 

4 

9 

6 

1-43 

•25 

3-49 

1-94 


3 

1 

3 

6 

... 

•38 

•28 

•21 

119 

•05 

4 

5 

1 

6 

1 

3-47 

1-75 

205 

6-67 

•13 

5 

4 

2 

7 

3 



•69 

•07 




2 

1 


•53 


•55 



7 


1 



1-05 

2-65 

1-65 

3-6o 

205 

4 

2 

3 

6 

5 

5-36 

1-42 

■53 


•30 

14 

6 

3 


2 



1-30 





1 



1-40 

1-70 

■60 

4-75 

105 

3 

3 

2 

4 

4 

1 


November. 


u fiS 


•ZS 


. c A 


December. 


o 2= 


Total 


•70 

•61 

2-80 

3-97 

■30 


2 

5 

4 

6 

1 


•62 

1-90 

1-96 

5-26 

303 

■30 

5 

4 

6 

12 

8 

2 

•74 

3-00 

2-26 

3-32 

1-26 

•03 

4 

5 

6 

9 

5 

1 

310 

1-61 

•40 

l -7 o 

1-00 

•10 

4 

3 

1 

5 

2 

1 

1-00 

•40 

•64 

2-89 

1-42 

•52 

3 

1 

2 

11 

5 

2 

*95 


1-30 

5-04 

•63 

•60 

2 


5 

11 

5 

2 

•25 

■45 


2-28 



1 

2 


6 



-80 


•70 

3 59 

•93 

•20 

2 


4 

9 

3 

1 


1-21 


1-95 

1-27 



3 


7 

4 

... 

•30 

1-60 

2-85 

200 

2-10 


4 

5 

3 

7 

4 


4-64 

1-48 

•64 

•22 

•15 


6 

6 

3 

1 

1 


6-72 

8-12 

... 



•03 

11 

9 




1 

601 

1-85 

•20 

•49 


■09 

7 

6 

1 

2 


1 

5-80 

7-04 

•04 


•50 


8 

4 

1 


1 


1-91 

1-45 

•66 

1-44 


■11 

7 

5 

2 

2 


1 

4-85 

1-80 

1-61 

205 


•40 

8 

3 

6 

2 


2 

6-35 

3-80 

100 




7 

6 

3 




110 

*45 

•65 

1-^ 


•25 

4 

1 

2 

1 


2 

400 

210 

1-98 



■38 

4 

4 

3 



1 

5-80 

1-70 

2-65 


. 


7 

2 

2 




303 

3-09 

•95 

2-6 i 

-72 

•08 

6 

10 

2 

3 

1 

1 

•67 

3-45 

2-27 

2-48 

•68 

... 

2 

7 

6 

3 

2 


• C 3 

3-26 

2-59 

1-57 

•13 

29 

1 

9 

5 

4 

1 

2 

1-81 

9-90 

1-30 

1-70 


... 3 

2 

7 

3 

2 



137 

1-60 

3-71 

1-76 


... 1 

4 

7 

5 

4 



1-73 

1-78 

3-78 

2-39 

2-77 

85 2 

3 

7 

3 

3 

2 

2 

110 

2-65 

310 

3-40 


10 2 

2 

5 

2 

3 


1 


12'55 

2-38 

1-70 

•bo 

25 3 


4 

4 

4 

2 

1 


3-68 

1-55 

1-60 

•15 

... 1 


8 

3 

4 

1 


175 

3-95 

2-20 

1-65 


80 2 

^ i 

7 

6 ! 

3 


1 


37- 40 

58 

38- 95 

79 

24- 21 

63 

38-49 

49 

18-93 

43 

18-37 

52 

18-18 

29 

27-94 

72 

14-06 

25 

25- 85 

50 

16- 64 

37 

26- 77 

48 

22-87 

72 

35-82 

43 

17- 22 

35 

5- 34 

54 

3-81 

35 

8-81 

78 

1-00 

26 

6- 47 

37 

0- 96 

73 

1- 04 

43 

)-io 

77 

?-98 

50 

!-07 

32 

L -54 

53 

)‘35 

46 

:-58 

84 

!-45 

29 

i -87 

50 


71 
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•XS 

£ "3 § "S 

.3 ^ S J3 

fo CO 


Bhavani 

No. of rainy days 
Kardr 

No. of rainy days 
Coimbatore 
No. of rainy days 
Kollegal 

No. of rainy days 
Dhar&puram 
No. of rainy days 
Udamalpet 
No. of rainy days 
Erode 

No. of rainy days 
Pollachi 

No. of rainy days 
Palladam 
No. of rainy days 
Satyamangalam 
No. of rainy days 
Bhavini 

No. of rainy days 
Eardr 

No. of rainy days 
Coimbatore 
No. of rainy days 
Kollegal 

No. of rainy days 
Dhdrdpuram 
No. of rainy days 
Udamalpet 
No. of rainy days 
Erode 

No. of rainy days 
Pollachi 

No. of rainy days 
Palladam 
No. of rainy days 
Satyamangalam 
No. of rainy days 
Bbavdni 

No. of rainy days 
Karur 

No. of rainy days 
Coimbatore 
No. of rainy days 
Kollegal 

No. of rainy days 
Dhdrdporam 
No. of rainy days 
Udamalpet 
No. of rainy days 
Erode 

No. of rainy days 
Pollachi 

No. of rainy days 
Palladam 
No. of rainy days 
Satyamangalam 
No. of rainy days . 


2-40 

1 

•20 

1 

*10 *46 


2 

1-70 
3 

•25 

1 

•16 -07 


■ 


No. V-D— 

’nt of Rainfall 

May. 

First 

half. 

Second 

half. 

3-85 

1-34 

8 

4 

2-73 

1-30 

3 

3 

1-84 

•80 

2 

4 

3-30 

1-40 

2 

2 

1-14 

1-96 

2 

4 

1-10 

210 

2 

4 

•85 

•85 

2 

1 

■45 

300 

1 

4 

■80 

1-60 

1 

3 

1.65 

300 

3 

5 

4-14 

106 

4 

4 

3-64 

•77 ' 

4 

2 

2^49 

1-93 

5 

3 

6-10 

1-44 

6 

2 

4-38 


5 


216 

l-OS 

4 

2 

2-70 

1-80 

6 

4 

4-40 

•90 

3 

2 

4-30 

1-10 

4 

2 

4-40 

1-20 

6 

2 

•72 

175 

2 

5 


3-42 


6 

•23 

219 

3 

3 

•20 

5-90 

1 

5 

•78 

•14 

2 

3 

•10 

•25 

1 

2 

1-25 

2-21 

2 

6 


•15 


1 

•65 

•40 

1 

1 

•80 

210 

1 

4 
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No. V-D— 

FortnigMy Detailed Statement of Rainfall 


Bhav&m 

No. of rainy days 
Kardr 

No. of rainy days 
Coimbatore 
No. of rainy days 
Kolleg41 

No. of rainy days 
Dbarapnram 
No. of rainy days 
TJdamalpet 
No. of rainy days 
Erode 

No. of rainy days 
Pollachi 

No. of rainy days 
Falladam 
No, of rainy days 
Satyamangalam 
No. of rainy day 
Bbav^ni 

No. of rainy days 
Kardr 

No. of rainy days 
Coimbatore 
No. of rainy days 
Kolleg^l 

No. of rainy days 
Dhar^ipuram 
No. of rainy days 
Udamalpet 
No. of rainy days 
Erode 

No. of rainy days 
Pollachi 

No. of rainy days 
Palladam 
No. of rainy days 
Satyamangalam 
No. of rainy days 
Bhavani 

No. of rainy days 
Kardr 

No. of rainy days 
Coimbatore 
No. of rainy days 
Kollegal 

No. of rainy days 
Dhar&pnram 
No. of rainy days 
Udamalpet 
No, of rainy days 
Erode 

No. of rainy days 
PolMchi 

No. of rainy days 
Palladam 

No. of rainy days . 

I Satyamangalam. 

' No. of rainy days . 


January. | 

1 

February. 

March. 

April. 

First 

half. 

Second 

half. 

First 

half. 

Second 

half. 

First 

half. 

Second 

half. 

First 

half. 

Second 
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{Continued). 


by Taluks from 1866 to 1883 — (Continued). 


June. 

July. 

August. 

j September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 


43 ^ 

T3 

31 

® — 

SJ 

§1 

O ^ 


o J: 

.5= A 

§5 

O A 

£ g 

rS 

3 ^ 

^ IS 

O w 

S 

•is r£i 

<^3 

P «1H 
o "S 

si 

P 

Total. 




OD 


OQ 




a: 

1 ^ 

OC 


OQ 


•74 

•54 

1-59 

2-44 

■50 

4-91 

1-62 

3-42 

! 1-22 

4-28 

■35 

1-45 

•47 

•30 

28-64 



4 

6 

4 

7 

5 

5 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

2 

63 

•It 


2-22 

1-82 

•80 

5-48 

2-68 

1-83 

IgigCl 

ESS 

•70 

•67 

1-85 


3503 

] 


5 

2 

2 

6 

8 

4 

7 

2 

2 

1 

2 


61 

■7t 

•2i 

•68 

•57 

•96 

•46 

1-76 

•08 

•90 

103 

•94 

1-45 

■27 

•62 

17-71 


3 

4 

6 

6 

3 

8 

3 

8 

6 

6 

5 

2 



l-6£ 

•9C 

4-10 

•80 

2-60 

2-69 

4-45 

2-75 

5-75 

6-77 

1-62 

•05 


B 


«L 

2 

6 

3 

8 

6 

5 

6 

4 

5 

2 

1 

1 

H 


•o: 


110 

•67 

•03 

■85 

■92 



•71 

1-07 

EffiSi 

•02 

•33 

17-82 

] 


4 

4 

1 

3 

3 


4 

3 

3 

4 

1 

1 

42 

*Gfc 


•30 

•55 

■70 

1-55 

•70 

•15 

BSIIJ 

1-90 

3-32 

1-25 

■02 

■36 

17-76 

« 

.. 

3 

5 

4 

2 

3 

1 

7 

2 

6 

3 

1 

3 

49 

l-7£ 

2-3C 

2-61 

1-22 

•36 

4-70 

2-92 

1-66 

•57 

3-51 

'55 

1-45 


■65 


3 

3 

4 

5 

5 

7 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 


1 

65 

2^5 

•9(J 

■20 

4-67 

4-39 

•20 

3-43 

•67 

•92 

•05 

162 

*65 


1-60 

28-90 

4 

3 

1 

9 

11 

2 

10 

5 

4 

1 

4 

3 


2 

67 


■45 

1-24 



1-85 

■50 


•70 

118 

•70 

1-80 



12-92 

•45 

1 

1-78 

4 



4 

1 


2 

3 

3 

2 



26' 

130 

•45 

•10 

670 

1-60 

•70 

•70 

3-55 

2-35 

1-40 

*55 

•10 

24-96 

2 

5 

6 

3 

1 

6 

5 

2 

2 

3 

5 

1 

3 

1 

66 

1-34 

•63 

•48 

7-75 

•05 

2-52 

6-43 

•23 

100 

2-35 

2-23 


•40 

•05 

3112 

3 

4 

3 

7 

1 

4 

7 

1 

4 

3 

3 

... 

2 

1 

57 

•76 


209 

4-33 

•80 

2-62 

153 


•70 

2-50 

2-95 

. 


•03 

21-03 

1 
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28-595 

8JB8i JO -ON 

7 

11-12 

1 

Station. 

o 

u 

o 

a 

Si 

a 

o 

O 


M 

6 


••IB3A 

29-887 

28-544 

•joqmaoaQ 

29-959 

28-576 

•jaquiaAo^ 

29-908 

28-532 

•jdqopQ 

29-859 

28-516 

-jsqmajdeg 

29-829 

28-491 

-jsnSny 

29-823 

28-462 


CO J> 

xa 00 

00 Tjl 

cr* do 

(M N 

'OUDf 

29-854 

28-442 


29-807 

28-450 

-ludy 

29-851 

28-501 


29-931 

28-567 

-iiBnaqa^ 

o 

O CO 

6 do 

CO M 


30-024 

28-635 

station. 

Coimbatore reduced to sea 
level value. 
Do. actual 


72 





Average dinmal velocity of wind in 

milea j 12 years 80-5 82 0 83 9 91 0 I3S'9 198-8 20?-9 187-5 1651 88-3 66-1 77 2 
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No. Y-K. 


Average Monthly and Annual Rainfall of Karur and Coimbatore, ^e. 


Stations. 

Years. 

January. 

February. 


April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

j October. 

November. 

December. 

Total. 


Average 














/ ( 

of 

18-19 

0-29 

015 

0-39 

2-06 

3-68 

1 45 

1-48 

3-11 

3-71 

5-60 

2-88 

1-34 

26-14 

Karur ... j 

1<S81 





3-97 


.. 

3-98 

6-19 

0-93 

2-79 

1-88 

19 74 

^ ( 

19-21 

0-25 

0-15 

0-62 

1-98 

3-16 

1-78 :l-26 

1-13 

1-23 

5-80 

3-26 

0-86 

21-48 

Coimbatore < 

1881 

008 


013 


5*60 

0-97 |0-62 

0-57 

0-19 

7-16 

6-68 

0-64 

22-64 


21-22 

0-36 

0-09 

0-85 

217 

4-34 

3 15 I3-89 

5-26 

6-15 

6-91 

2-26 

0-62 

36-08 


28-30 

112 

0-59 

0-79 

211 

3 58 

1-22 

2-26 

4-46 

5-G7 

7-98 

5 02 

3-02 

37-82 

Madura 

21 

0-84 

0-42 

0-70 

2-35 

2-50 

1-59 

l(>3 

4; 7b 

4'5J; 

8-84 

5-07 

2-05 

35-29 


No. V-L. 


Ternperaturee of Nocturnal Radiation in 1881 . 


Month. 

Degrees. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Difference Shade and 
Radiation. 

Day. 

Degrees. 

Day. 

Degrees. 

Mean. 

Maxi- 

mum. 

Mini- 

mum. 

January . ... 

February 

56-8 

12th 

68-3 

28th ... 

48-3 

6-5 

10-3 

2-3 

56-7 

14th 

64 1 

7 th 

47-1 

6-9 

12-2 



20th 

72-9 

3rd ... 

50-5 

5-4 

11-3 

6-2 



11th ... 

74-3 

3rd .. 

66-3 

4-6 

6-5 

2-2 


70-6 

23rd 

75*7 

27 th ... 

65-5 

3-0 

4-6 



68-9 

1.5th 

71-4 

25th 

66-1 

2-9 

5-6 

0-5 

July ... . . 

68-6 

2nd and 7th . . 

70-5 

26th ... 

63-4 

3-2 

7-0 

0’5 

August 

69-3 

1st and 27th ... 

71-6 

13th ... 

66-4 

1-8 

3-9 

0-2 

September . . . 


6th 

71-8 

25 th ... 

65-9 


3-8 

0-4 


67-1 

14th 

71-4 

24th ... 

60-6 

3-8 

6-8 


November 

671 

3rd, 19th and 
21st. 

70 5 

29th ... 

58' 5 

2-9 

71 


December 

62-2 

12th 

68-8 

26th ... 

49-6 

4-6 

8-1 


Year 

65-9 


75-7 


47-1 

wm 

12-2 

HH 




709 


59-1 


7-3 

0-6 
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No. V-N. 


Observed Extremes of Temperature in SJiiide at Coimbatore during the Ten Years 

1869 to 1878 . 


Montii. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

18 

73. 


MAX. 

MIN. 

MAX. 

MIN. 

MAX. 

MIN. 

MAX. 

MIN. 

MAX. 

MIN. 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

0 

o 

January 

87-7 

64-5 

87-4 

63-8 

82-6 

62-7 

86-9 

63-3 

87-7 

61-2 

February. .. 

93-7 

67-2 

91-8 

62-8 

92-1 

62-9 

91-0 

65-8 

89-7 

66 -3 

March . . 

98- 1 

71-0 

95-4 

69-2 

95 3 

65-6 

96-6 

67-6 

96-1 

68-2 

April 

98-7 

73-6 

98-2 

72-3 

97-4 

695 

96-6 

73'5 

96-3 

70-0 

May 

96-7 

75-3 

96- 1 

720 

93 6 

69-3 

94-1 

73-0 

95-7 

73-4 

June 

89-9 

72-5 

90-8 

69-7 

89-8 

64-7 

89-0 

71-5 

90-1 

70-6 

July 

89-8 

71-6 

86-8 

64-8 

88-2 

65-9 

87-7 

70-4 

88-8 

70-0 

August 

89-3 

70-9 

88-0 

68-2 

91-0 

66-7 

88-8 

70-1 

89-9 

70-6 

September .. 

88-7 

70-5 

87-7 

67-8 

90-4 

68-4 

88-5 

70-5 

90-5 

69-2 

October 

90-3 

70-0 

87-2 

67-6 

89-6 

70-5 

89-0 

69-1 

87-6 

69-3 

November ... 

83-9 

68-4 

86-4 

661 

84-5 

68-4 

84-7 

69-0 

87-1 

67-8 

December 

850 

66-9 

84'8 

62-4 

85*4 

65’8 

84-5 

655 

87-3 

64-2 

Average ... 

910 

70-2 

901 

67-2 

90-0 

66-7 

89-8 

69-0 

90-6 ' 

68-4 

Month. 

1874. 

1875. 

. 

1876. 

1877. 

18 

■8. 


MAX. 

MIN. 

MAX. 

MIN. 

MAX. 

MIN. 

MAX. 

MIN. 

MAI. 

min. 


o 

0 

0 

o 

o 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

January 

87-2 

61-2 

88-7 

61 3 

89-7 

60-1 

91-0 

62-4 

88-8 

67-8 

February 

91-7 

65'7 

92-2 

63-2 

933 

61 1 

94-8 

67-0 

95-1 

658 

March 

96-5 

68-9 

980 

68-8 

996 

70-5 

96-8 

69-1 

99-2 

70-4 

April 

99-5 

721 

97-6 

71-8 

lOC-8 

72-9 

99-4 

74-2 

99-4 

74-6 

May 

89-4 

70-3 

95-5 

720 

953 

71-5 

98-4 

74-2 

97-8 

74-8 

June 

87-3 

70-3 

89 8 

70-7 

956 

70-9 

90-5 

72-0 

91-9 

72-7 

July 

870 

69-5 

88-5 

69-6 

92-0 

695 

92-2 

71-5 

91-2 

72-6 

August 

88-7 

69-7 

89-3 

68-6 

89-7 

68-9 

91-9 

71-0 

89-5 

71-4 

September .. 

87-4 

69-3 

91-3 

69-7 

92-4 

68-0 

91-6 

71-5 

90-0 

72-4 

October 

89-2 

69-5 

89-2 

68-2 

941 

69-0 

89-3 

70-8 

91-0 

72-7 

Xorember .. 

88-0 

67-6 

87-2 

67-4 

92 3 

66-0 

87-0 

69-5 

88-7 

70-7 

Cecember 

86-3 

64-5 

870 

62- 1 

'88-6 

61 5 

85-2 

68-1 

88-8 

68-5 

Average 

899 

68-2 

91-2 

67-8 

93-6 

675 

92-3 

70-1 

92-6 

71-2 
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No. V-0. 

Mean Temperature of Coimhatore in Shade during the Years 1869 to 1878. 


Month. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1 1 

1 

1872. 


1873. 


1874. 


■ 

31 AX. 

Q 

JUS. 

0 

i 

1 MAX. 

i “ 

1 

; MIS. 

i ° 

MAX. 

o 

MIN. 

o 

1 

MAX. 

o 

MIS. 

o 

MAX. 

o 

MIS. 

MAX. 

0 

MIN. 

o 

January ... 1 

84-3 

65'2 

i 82-5 

; 601 

80 9 i 

1 

61-3 

80-1 

61-7 

801 

61 2 

81-6 

59-9 

February ... ' 

87-9 

60-6 

84-2 

‘ 60-8 

1 

86-3 

59 9 

85-3 

611 

857 

64-3 

841 

63-4 

March 

90-4 

68-3 

87-2 

I 631 

87-8 

59‘5 

89-5 

62-3 

88-2 

65-8 

88-4 

61-5 

April ... 

91-4 

70-6 

89-3 

1 

[ 68-6 

89 9 

70-7 * 

j 

88-4 

69-6 

87o 

687 

90-4 

69-8 

May 

89-8 

72-2 

I 89-5 

j 69-3 

1 

86-2 

71-5 

87-9 

1 

70-3 

88-8 

71-2 

84-3 

61-6 

June 

86-4 

69-1 

87-6 

68-6 

85-5 

67-6 

861 

i 68-6 

84-5 

68-3 

82-4 

69-0 

July ... 1 

83-9 

69'7 

821 

' 67-8 

1 

82-8 

68-2 

83-3 

69-7 

1 82-2 

691 

81-8 

68 7 

August 

81-7 

68-8 

82-4 

67-4 

81-7 

69-9 

82-5 

69-3 

82-8 

69-4 

82-1 

69-4 

September . . . 

82-2 

68-8 

82-3 

69-3 

821 

68-6 

80-7 

691 

82-7 

691 

810 

690 

October 

82-7 

69-9 

83-2 

67-3 

82-7 

07-1 

83-4 

69-8 

80-8 

69-4 

83-9 

70'5 

November ... 

79-9 

63-5 

80-5 

63-7 

820 

66 0 ' 

80-8 

639 

82-7 

64-4 

81-5 

68-1 

December ... 

81-3 

63-4 

79-3 

60-5 

1 80-4 

j 

64-4 

81-7 

60-5 

1 

82-8 

61-2 

1 

80*8 

630 


Month. 


1875. 


1876. ■ 


1877. 


1878. 


Average of 
10 Years. 



MAX. 

MIN. 

MAX. 

MIN. 

MAX. 

MIS. 

MAX. 

MIN. 

MAX. 

min. 


0 

o 

0 

o 

o 

0 

o 


0 

o 

January 

81-3 

60-4 

80-9 

60-4 

81-2 

61-2 

82-6 

65-3 

81-6 

61-7 

February ... 

83-3 

61-8 

85-9 

60-4 


62-2 

88-4 

650 

85-6 


March 

88-3 

631 

890 

70 0 

80-9 

65‘6 

89-8 

66-7 

88-6 

61-6 

April 

90-6 

70-4 

91-2 

72-7 


71-2 

87-3 

700 

89-6 

70-2 

May 

87-5 

721 

87-2 

72-2 


71-4 

85-8 

70'5 

87-7 

70-2 

June .. 

85-5 

69-7 

86-2 

70-5 

85-2 


84-3 

68-3 

85-4 

690 

July 

830 

69-7 

83 7 

68-7 

84-7 

691 

81-4 

68-2 

82-9 

68-9 

August 

831 

69-3 

80-8 

697 

m 

69-8 


68-1 

821 

69-1 

September . . 

83-4 

70-1 

810 

66-8 

83-7 


80-2 

68-8 

81-9 

690 

October 

84-9 

69-7 

83-5 

68-7 

82 7 

69 5 

81-5 

68 4 

82-9 

690 

November . . 

820 

66-6 

83-2 

643 


67-1 

80-3 

65-5 

81-4 

655 

December 

800 

61-7 

79 2 i 

61-9 i 

80-6 : 

1 

66-4 

79-4 

640 


62-7 
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No. V-P. 


Average Mojithhj Mean Humidity of Colvihaiore, ^e. 


Stations. 

Years. 

p 

d 

c 

p; 

o 

b 

April. 

May. 

Juno. 


£ 

3 

< 

September. 

October. 

November. 


Average of 
Year. 

Coimbatore 

6-7 

57 

52 

54 

58 

65 

69 

70 

72 

69 

72 

71 

66 

64 

Madras 

7 

70 

69 

71 

71 

65 

60 

63 

68 

70 

75 

78 

75 

70 

Madura 

5-G 

66 

62 

59 

68 



61 

59 

56 

60 

62 

71 

73 

72 

63 


No. Y-Q. 


Average proportion of Cloudy Sky in each Month, deduced from the Registers 

of past Years. 


Station. 

Years. 

January. 

February. 

ea 

April. 

i 

Juno. 

*0 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

Decern ber. 

Tear. 

( 

12 

3-61 

2-70 

3-21 

4-73 

CO 

700 

6-85 

6-49 

610 

6-45 

6-26 

4-88 

5-34 

Coimbatore. < 















1 

1881 

311 

107 

2-92 

2-48 

4-37 

5-28 

4-63 

5-20 

4-91 

4-51 

611 

o 

CO 

412 
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No. V-R. 

Season Reports. 

Fasli 1210 (A.D. 1709-1800). — Very favourable in northern division, 
unfavourable in the southern. 

,, 1211 — Information not available. 

,, 1212 — Entire want of rain. 

„ 1213 — Information not available. 

„ 1214 — A distressing failure of rain ; a few shower.s only fell about 

. September. The north-east monsoon passed by entirely. 

„ 1215 — Failure of latter rains ; early (Kalavadi) rains very favourable. 

Bad season, fourth of a series of most unfavourable seasons. 

„ 1216 — Severely bad season. Early rains good generally, but in parts 

unfavourable leading to relinquishments ; latter rains failed, 
except partially. General outturn inferior, in some parts 
total failure, but no actual famine. 

,, 1217 — Information not available. 

,, 1218 — An adverse season ; an epidemic which carried off above 

half the cultivating inhabitants. 

1219 — Generally very favourable season, leading to over-abundance 
of grain and low prices, there being no market. 

,, 1220 — A deficiency of water and sudden fall in the price of grain. 

„ 1221 — Wet crops a failure except under channels, dry land produced 

scarcely anything, and garden lands suffered greatly. 

„ 1222 — No rain in spring (Chittri) or summer (-4.di, &c.), and great 

mortality among cattle. 

,, 1223 — On 10th September hopes of favourable monsoon, but from 

that date to end of fasli no rain, only a few instances of a 
shower here and there ; not a single tank filled. Dry land 
villages quite bare, no grass for miles. Cattle dying for 
want of forage. Great fires from February onwards. 

,, 1224 — Information not available. 

„ 1225 — Unusually favourable season. 

„ 1226 — Very unfavourable season ; in May and June fair rains, then 

none till 20th September (1227), afterwards continuous 
and heavy rains ; hence poorness of crops as rain was too 
late, and too continuous. 

„ 1227 — A favourable season. 

„ 1228— Extremely unfavourable. Cholera. 

,, 1229 — Information not available. 

„ 1230 — Failure in the periodical rains of the north-east monsoon. 

,, 1231 — Failure of the north-east monsoon. 

., 1232 — Information not available. 

,, 1233— Unpropitions season involving remission. North-east monsoon 
totally failed, and dry crops were all lost, and all tank 
cultivation ; only gardens and river-fed lands gave crops. 

„ 1234— Season unfavourable ; failure of early i-ains. 
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Fasli 1235 — The early part of the season was highly favourable ; most of 
the wet lands irrigated from rivers yielded more than an 
average crop, but by the failure of the latter rains it was 
less favourable to those irrigated from tanks, many of which 
went dry. 

„ 1236 — Information not available. 

„ 1237 — One of the most trying seasons known for many years, 

except in Bhavani, Perandurei, Erode, Karur and Pollachi ; 
north-east monsoon entirely failed in the latter rains, and 
the early rains were only partial, while in Kangayam, 
Dharapuram, Udamalpet, Palladam, and Coimbatore there 
was scarcely a shower of consequence during the season ; 
dry crops in that part almost entirely failed. 

„ 1238 — One of the most trying seasons ever known ; failure of latter 

rains of south-west monsoon, and those of north-east in ten 
out of fifteen taluks. 

„ 1239 — Very unfavourable season as has been the case for four years. 

„ 1240 — Another bad season, worse than known for many years. 

Noyel hardly known to fail, has been almost dry throughout 
the year ; hence complete wet land failure in Palladam and 
Coimbatore. 

„ 1241 — Failure of both monsoons, following two years of severe 
drought, affected cultivation beyond precedent. 

,, 1242 — Greater distress than ever known; in June and July fair 
south-west monsoon in Pollachi, partial in other neighbour- 
ing taluks ; no rain in August, September and October ; 
north-east failed entirely in November and December, hence 
wells, never known to fail, went dry ; cotton failed every- 
where. But for wet lands and gardens, and proximity to 
Malabar, ryots would have been greatly injured. 

„ 1243 — Another bad sea.son. The south-west monsoon gave early 

crops in the four taluks within its influence (Pollachi, 
Palladam, Chakragiri, Coimb.atore) but not in other taluks, 
which did not get any rain in August and September to 
sow kambu ; hence large areas of waste. Heavy rains 
however in October, November and December throughout 
the district. 

„ 1244 — Season fairly favourable up to October, but the south-west 

monsoon was only good in the northern division, and not in 
the southern where only a few showers fell. The north-east 
monsoon totally failed, rivers dried up, a large portion of 
crops under Amaravati and Noyel were lost and large areas 
of ploughed lands were left unsown. 

„ 1245— Season favourable for early crops; frequent and regular 

showers fell during first six months of the fasli ; December 
to April no rain, hence some injury to wet cultivation. 

„ 1246 — No more disastrous season within the memory of man. No 

rain fell for the usual early dry crops ; rain fell subsequently 
for ploughing and sowing, but total drought in September 

73 
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and October, hence great damage. November rains partial 
and too late, after that nil. General failure of wells. 

Fasli 1247 — On the whole not a favourable season ; April and June crop 
not half average in Pollachi and Coimbatore ; elsewhere 
one-fourth to half. Regular dry crops moderate. North- 
east monsoon moderate, but deficiency in December. 

„ 1248— Season generally unfavourable, but better than the last year. 

South-west monsoon partial, ploughed lands for early crop 
left unsown. Of the later crops none turned out well but 
those sown in July. North-east generally deficient, but 
less so in the southern taluks ; elsewhere gram and cotton 
suffered much. 

„ 1249 — Season irregular and variable ; rains partial in locality and 
quantity ; many tanks not filled at all. 

„ 1250 — More favourable than the previous fasli. A failure of the 
rains in November was injurious to the standing crops. 
On the whole the season may be considered one of rather 
more than ordinary advantage. 

„ 1251 — The supply of rain was generally seasonable and sufficient ; 

there was consequently a considerable increase of cultiva- 
tion. 

„ 1252 — Season very favourable ; it commenced with advantage to the 
early crops, but failing in the months of July and August 
their produce was short. . 

„ 1253 — The rain in the early part of the season was abundant ; the 
latter rains were fully sufficient for an increased extent of 
cultivation in the wet lands dependent on tanks, while the 
harvest of the dry grains was successful. 

„ 1254 — Ordinary season; from April to June it continued favour- 
able. In J uly and August there was a considerable failure 
of rain- In September after a cessation of rain for two 
months there were abundant showers, but at the usual 
period of the setting in of the north-east monsoon they 
failed. 

,, 1255 — Unfavourable season ; partial rains in the months of April and 
May ; in the three following months they entirely failed 
except in Pollachi and Coimbatore. Scanty falls in Septem- 
ber and November inclusive, and then the moosoon failed. 

„ 1256 — Singularly adverse season : it was seriously unfavourable to 
the dry grain and garden lands throughout the year. 

„ 1257 Favourable ; the south-west and north-east monsoons were 
of ordinary character. 

„ 1258 — The season for dry and garden lands was favourable, and the 

two monsoons having been of an ordinary character in both 
the cultivation was successful. 

„ 1259 Not very favourable, both monsoons having been scanty even 
in those parts of the district mo.st exposed to their influ- 
ence ; hence insufficiency in garden and dry land.s. 
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Fasli 1260 — The season was not favourable, the rains having been deficient 
in quantity and season, particularly for the dry crops. 
The tanks in some parts were scantily supplied. 

„ 1261 — Far from favourable. Both the monsoons were scanty and the 

season was indifferent for all cultivation. The losses 
would have been greater but for a general fall of rain in 
November. 

„ 1262 — Good ; an increase in all kinds of cultivation. 

,, 1263 — Eains were partial and not sufficient to ensure a full crop. 

In October they were heavy but not so in the succeeding 
months ; hence the crops were far below the average, and 
in a majority of cases hardly sufficient for the maintenance 
of ryots and labourers. 

„ 1264 — The season was far from favourable ; the rains were light and 

partial during the whole year except in the months of 
October and November. Dry and garden cultivation were 
less than in Fasli 1263, both in extent and produce. The 
outturn in some places was as low as one-half or even one- 
third of an average crop. Cattle suffered greatly ; the want 
of pasture was general and distressing. Numbers of cattle 
perished. 

„ 1265 — Not a favourable season. Rain was slight and partial through- 
out the year, and in consequence there was a falling off in 
the extent of cultivation and revenue. The principal 
rivers — Cauvery, Bhavani, Noyil, &c. — did not receive 
their usual freshes. 

„ 1266 — This was the fourth unfavourable and dry season. Rain was 
very partial during the year, the average fall being only 
16 inches. Cattle died of murrain and want of forage. 

„ 1267 — Very bad season ; 19 inches average. Want of forage ; 

Perandurei (taluk), Cheyur, Palladam and Udamalpei 
worst off for rain. In October only one heavy rain ; no 
subsequent rains. 

,, 1268 — Season less unfavourable than the last ; ordinary rains in April 

and May, then drought ; partial showers in September ; 
heavy rains in October and November. Price of working 
cattle now double that of four years before. 

„ 1269 — Season far from unfavourable; rains not wanting from April 

to November, both inclusive ; slight showers in December, 
February and March, none in January. Cultivation 
extended and outturn average. Abundant freshes ; tanks 
generally full. 

„ 1270 — Season not favourable; good rains in May, but very scanty; 

south-west monsoon in June, July and August, and no rain 
in September. October rain partial and chiefiy in northern 
part, November entire failure, and December very little 
and partial, January and February quite dry ; hence much 
dry failure, seed not being recovered in many cases ; much 
waste also. Many complaints and much distress. Price* 
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of cattle now double that of some years ago. Udamalpet 
illustrates the uselessness of annual figures ; the rainfall 
was 16' 1 ; of this 8'60 fell almost uselessly in April and 
May ; in June ’30, July '0, August '70, September 0, 
October 2'50, November 0, December 4. 

Fasli 1271 — Season still worse than the last. Average rainfall 18'6 
excluding Nilgiris. Drought in all taluks especially south- 
ern division (except Karur), Coimbatore and Perandurai. 
In Pollachi many wells went dry ; in Udamalpet wells so 
failed that 15 per cent, remission was given on garden 
land besides 15 per cent, on dry. South-west monsoon 
very light, only about 2 inches ; north-east almost total 
failure, full remission for all puttah waste and 10 per cent, 
on all puttah dry. The Board say “ throughout the pro- 
vince of Coimbatore a universal drought prevailed, even 
the wells went dry,” &c. Government gave Rupees 
21,052 for expenditure on roads in consequence of the 
distress. 

„ 1272 — On the whole favourable ; early rains light ; hence kar culti- 
vation largely failed ; cholum poor ; south-west also defi- 
cient, but north-east abundant in September, October and 
November ; crops average ; wet cultivation good. Rainfall 
36'9, of which 23'2 was in the north-east monsoon (October 
to March). Former bad seasons and want of pasture up 
to September produced severe murrain. 

,, 1273 — Season on the whole favourable. April and May rains 
abundant ; south-west monsoon not so copious as usual. 
August and September rains deficient, but October rains 
bountiful. 

„ 1274 — Not so favourable. Rainfall 27'83. Early rains in April 
and May seasonable and good. South-west monsoon 
deficient ; north-east tolerably good, but scanty and partial 
in November and December when much wanted ; hence 
later dry crops much below average. 

„ 1275 — Season far from favourable. Kar rains good. South-west 
monsoon deficient ; north-east indifferent ; no good rain 
from May to October. Dry crops much below average ; 
garden crops pretty good. Wet crops good under Cauvery 
and Bhavani ; under Noyil and Amaravati a good deal 
failed, and much suffered. Many rain-fed tanks imper- 
fectly supplied. 

„ 1276 — Season very trying, south-west a failure; hence high prices, 
much suffering, scanty forage and no pasturage ; wells 
failed, and even drinking water was deficient. Eastern 
taluks and Kollegal especially suffered ; many labourers 
thrown out of work ; much distress which was alleviated 
by Government relief. North-east monsoon relieved 
apprehension by good rains in October, November and 
December. 
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Fasli 1277 — Season very nnfavourable ; almost famine ; April and May 
rains good ; subseqnent rainfall scanty and partial ; in 
October good showers, bat failure in November; Palladam, 
Coimbatore, Dharapuram and Perandurai sufi'ered most ; 
dry crops half to next to nothing. Government relief 
works were beneficial. Wet cultivation good, except 
under N oyil and most rain-fed tanks. 

„ 1278 — Season not favourable, but not very unpropitious. Eainfall, 

though only 20" 70, was seasonable. 

,, 1279 — Season on the whole favourable; early rains deficient, more 

especially in southern portions of Kartir and Dharapuram. 
Subsequent rains, especially north-east, very good. 

,, 1280 — Early rains partial and scanty. South-west and north-east 

tolerably good though deficient at end of year. Early 
crops not successful, later crops average. 

„ 1281 — Information not obtained. 

„ 1282 — Rainfall, though fair, was, like the last year, unseasonable, 

and dry crops suii'ered from want of water. 

„ 1283 — Rainfall below average, dry crops mnch affected. In sub- 

division withered to half in Dharapuram ; quarter to three- 
fourths in Karffr and Udamalpet. Wet cnltivation under 
river channels satisfactory, but not under rain-fed tanks. 

„ 1284 — Dry crops and rain-fed tanks suffered from deficiency of rain. 

On the whole an average year. 

„ 1285 — Rainfall deficient and crops suffered considerably. 

„ 128C — Rainfall 18‘09. Sonth-w'est monsoon, though 14 39, very 
partial ; Noyil had only one fresh ; rain-fed tanks no water, 
Amaravati scanty ; north-east monsoon signal failure. In 
October 2'09 against 6 inches average ; November 0'88 
against 4. Wells failed ; much wet and dry waste and 
withered. Famine year. 

„ 1287 — Early rains scanty and partial ; many wells failed, even 

drinking water became scarce. Height of famine, August 
and September 1877. Heavy rains thereafter seriously 
damaged dry crops. 

„ 1288 — Not altogether favourable ; kar rains partial and late. 

South-west moderate ; north-east partly a failure owing 
to its ceasing too soon. The December rains were very 
slight. 

„ 1289 — Season very unfavourable ; early rains insufficient ; cultiva- 

tion considerably short of average of five normal years ; 
north-east monsoon largely failed and dry crops suffered 
much by want of rain, especially Erode, Dharapuram, part 
of Palladam, Udamalpet and Satyamangalam ; outturns in 
other parts poor. 

„ 1290 — Season far better than 1289. Rainfall 33'10. 
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No. VI-A. 


Prices of Staple Grains in Imperial Seers (2 Ih.) per Rupee. 
















Average. 


2,195,360 

2,208,432 

2,217,327 

2,225,473 

2,226,798 

2,223,348 

2,249,981 

2,209,048 

2,167,259 

2,174,308 


19,54,692 

19,64,971 

19,72,787 

19,78,668 

19,79,709 

20,09,898 

20,72,263 

20,31,170 

20,12,984 

20,19,090 


2,209,733 19,99,623 


6,58,422 

6,59,149 

6,58,340 

6,58,901 

6,59,732 

6,48,451 

6,35,517 

6,36,320 

6,36,434 

6,36,262 


6,48,753 


26,23,339 

26,39,839 

26,48,075 

26,53,177 

26,56,317 

26,76,308 

27,34,161 

26,90,874 

26,74,305 

26,82,944 


1,00,859 

1,59,612 

3,99,921 

1,55,250 

94,336 

3,67,180 

1,40,284 

2,28,005 

1,13,517 


25,24,542 

25,38,980 

24.88.463 
22,53,256 
25,01,067 
25,81,972 
23,67,581 
25,50,590 

23.86.464 
25,63,317 


26,67,933 1,85,776 24,75,723 



RS. 1 RS. RS. ES. RS. RS. RS. BS, Rg^ 

1283 ... 52,226 25,76,768 27,691 3,418 26,07,877 1,21,880 27,29,757 25,33,353 1,96,404 

1284 ... 51,897 25,90,877 27,691 3,418 26,21,986 1,94,258 28,16,244 25,52,097 2,64,147 

1285 ... 59,245 25,47,708 27,691 3,418 25,78,817 61,474 28,40,291 25,86,812 2,53,479 

1288 ... 49,167 23,02,423 27,691 3,418 23,33,532 2,53,479 25,87,011 12,40,066 13,46,945 

1287 ... 54,725 25,55,792 27,691 3,418 25,86,901 13,41,426 39,28,327 18,75,134 20,53,193 

1288.. . 60,686 26,42,658 27,691 3,418 26,73,767 20,53,193 47,26,960 34,02,783 13,24,177 

1289 ... 53,536 24,21,117 27,691 3,418 24,52,226 13,18,412 37,70,638 20,32,608 17,38.030 

1290 .. . 72,550 26,23,140 27,691 3,418 26,54,249 17,35,875 33,90,124 31,70,369 14,19,75." 

1291 ... 76,374 24,62,838 27,691 3,418 24,93,947 12,01,295 36,95,242 22,87,462 14,07,780 

1292.. . 1,05,699 26,69,016 27,691 3,418 27,00,125 12,67,774 39,67,899 31,39,604 6 , 28 , 295 | 

Average. 63,610 25,39,234 27,691 3,418 25,70,342 9,54,907 35,45,249 24,82,029 10,63.190' 
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No. VII-A. 

Statement showing ly Taluks the Crops cultivated in Fasti 1291 . 


Districts. 

Area in Acres under eacli Crop. 

n3 

rs 

cd 

Ph 

a 

'o 

O 

3 

rO 

S 

d 

W 

*3} 

'CO 

« 

3 

to 

U 

as 

> 

O 

a 

o 

E-t 

S6mei or 
Millet. 

Sugar-cane. 

a 

O 

-42) 

- 4-3 

o 

« 

'o 

o 

c ® 

.b 02 

O 

Coimbatore 

6,559 

65,921 

31,979 

33,074 

959 

12,232 

19,471 

1,314 

19,928 

1,060 

Bhavani ... 

334 

2,887 

75,239 

21,004 

34 

90 

4,060 

30 

1,355 

108 

DMr^puram 

8,251 

121,264 

94,392 

12,286 

139 

681 

909 

319 

44,812 

13,672 

Erode 

16,278 

45,670 

119,265 

2,272 

36 

286 

1,272 

50 

64,731 

793 

Karur 

12,524 

18,174 

157,141 

11,090 

119 

288 

778 

135 

22,046 

4,681 

Kolleg&l ... 

6,766 

1,478 

15 

53,518 

98 

20 

133 

322 

109 

255 

Palladam ... 

615 

107,853 

52,667 

22,837 

541 

5,612 

6,673 

549 

33,313 

1,733 

PolWchi 

5,059 

121,222 

55,018 

8,901 

1,846 

3,094 

11,793 

330 

5,799 

2,760 

Satyamangalam... 

17,161 

16,680 

98,709 

22,785 

1 

564 

1,718 

44 

3,117 

853 

Udamalpet 

13,015 

61,835 

6,014 

9,964 

1,978 

6,287 

20,116 

797 

35,145 

452 

District Total ... 

86,562 

562,984 

690,439 

197,731 

5,751 

29,154 

66,923 

3,890 

230,355 

26,367 


Area in Acres under each Crop — {Continued). 


Districts. 

Lamp-oil 

Seed. 

S 

u 

03 

o 

m 

O 

o 

u 

d 

o 

H 

Chillies. 

Plantains. 

Turmeric. 

Cocoanut. 

• 

Janappu or 
Sunn Hemp. 

Wheat. 

Total Area 
Cultivated. 

Coimbatore 

169 

50,420 

1,559 

1,438 

365 

2 

1,768 

7 

2,157 

259,484 

Bhav4ni ... 

660 

10,582 

1,282 

203 

27 

34 

4 

35 


118,896 

Dh4iApuram 

4,673 

22,679 

4,529 

186 

50 


177 

1 


335,683 

Erode 

471 

7,364 


708 

98 

637 

491 

12 


285,523 

Karur 

780 

6,606 

2,183 

585 

1,120 

177 

243 

25 

... 

243,848 

Kollegil 

1,816 

2,448 

129 

487 

7 


175 

... 

3 

74,683 

Ballad a,Tn , , , 

2,714 

30,311 

1,854 

567 

244 

2 

139 

183 

479 

276,549 

Poll§,cbi ... 

6,169 

16,622 

4,972 

4,359 

215 


319 



257,782 

Satyamangalam ... 

1^145 

2,666 

466 

197 

242 

22 

32 

29 


168,042 

Ddamalpefc 

1,424 

20,705 


522 

35 


91 

7 

3 

188,057 

District Total ... 

20,021 

170,403 

19,810 

9,252 

2,403 

874 

3,439 

299 

2,642 

2,208,547 
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Assessed Lands, Government and Inam, for Fasli 1291 . 
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No. VII-D. 


A.r€a, actually undet Cultivationj hy Qiiinyuenmal A-verages^ for Govemynent Lands only. 



Dry. 

Garden. 

Wet. 

Total. 

Period. 

Acres. 

Assess* 

ment. 

Acres. 

Assess* 

ment. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 



RS. 


RS. 


RS. 


RS. 

1230-34 •) 

(1820-25). i 

1,109,790 

10,30,409 

143,788 

5,52,817 

59,788 

4,92,965 

1,313,366 

20,76,191 

1240-44 I 

(1830-35). i 

1.069,909 

9,93,585 

135,453 

5,14,678 

60,960 

4,67,136 

1,266,322 

19,75,399 

1265-69 \ 

(1855-70). J 

1,231,176 

11,67,769 

155,506 

5,79,850 

74,718 

6,69,459 

1,461,401 

24,19,079 

1270-74 I 

(1860-65). 3 

1,462,500 

13,67,778 

156,095 

5,63,012 

79,172 

6,64,243 

1,667,748 

24,82,432 

1275-79 I 

(1865-70). 3 

1,821,389 

16,99,463 



79,175 

6,08,721 

1,900,164 

23,08,184 

1280-84 \ 

(1870-75). 3 

1,937,931 

17,62,054 



82,003 

6.13,296 

2,019,935 

23,75,351 

1285-89 7 

(1873-80). 3 

1,816,196 

16,77,052 



80,505 

6,03,109 

1,896,701 

22,80,161 

1290 ) 

(1880-81). 3 

1,722,891 

16,35,508 



81,510 

6,10,087 

1,804,401 

22,45,695 


The wet assessment np to Fasli 1244 is nett, that is, after deduction of heavy remissions and oowle 
r^nctions ; in the subsequent qumqueniua it is shown in gross, the exaci remissions not being known 
The distinction between garden and dry land was done away with in IStU by the abolition of the 
special garden assessment; hence the garden area is lumped with the dry area after that date 

^Ihont^Es* exclusive of inam area, and paid an assessme 

of about Es 2,80,^. The area entered as garden up to Fasli 1274 comprised a good deal of drv 
land included in the garden field (see the Hnkumnamah rules) ; the area for Fasli 1290 includes oS^ 
;garden lands actually watered, ^.AlA4Aca waxy 


[ 




No. VII-E. 

Comparative Statement of Cultivation. 


Period. 

Acres. 

Decrease. 

Decrease in 
Population 
per cent., 
1871 and 
1881. 

Decrease in 
Population 
per cent, 
from proba- 
ble average, 
1870-75. 

Acres. 

Per 'cent. 

Average — 1870-75 ... 

1881-82 

2,019,935 

1,804,401 

215,534 

10-67 j 

5-98 

... 
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No. VII-F. 

Statement showing District Holdings and Revenue from Fasli 1281 (1821-22). 

Dry. 

Garden. 

Wet. 

Total. 

Grass. 

. Settle- 

Acres. . 

ment. 

Acres. 

Settle- 

ment. 

Acres. 

ment. 

Acres. 

ment. 

Acres. 

Settle- 

ment. 

1,077,057 9,74,107 
1,087,646 9,86,355 
1,070,792 9,67,532 
1,173,130 10,47,880 
1,470,783 13,65,793 
2,205,389 19,70,804 
2,167,259 20,12,984 

139,770 

118,007 

137,722 

169,925 

159,438 

K.S. 

5,00,039 

4,43,725 

4,81,410 

5,56,713 

5,95,174 

RS. 

56,232: 4,20,617 
42,493 3,47,998 
62,333 4,70,084 
66,482 5,00,633 
77,462 6,87,218 
88,537 6,57.968 
85,794 6,36,434 

1 RS. 

1,273,05918,94,763 
1,248,146 17,78,078 
1,270,847|19 19,026 
1,409,537121,05,226 
1,707,683126,48,516 
2,293,926128,32,559 
2,253,053 26,49,418 

600,175 

586,438 

273,865 

169,333 

RS. 

1,32,624 

1,51,714 

63,194 

35,860 


Fasli. 

Net Land 
Bevenue 
includiug 
Peshcush, 

Sayer. 

Abkfiri. 

Moturpha. 

Stamps. 

Other 

Sources. 

Grand 

Total. 


BS. 

RS. 

RS. 

ES. 

RS. 

RS. 


1231 

21,16,236 

1,59,432 

38,336 

83,685 



23,97,689 

1241 

21,71,691 

2,26,432 

49,824 

95,344 

15,836 

23,154 

25,82,282 

1251 

21,18,940 

1,63,982 

45,972 

76,130 

16,850 

36,814 

24,58^689 

1261 

23,20,681 

... 

80,568 

78,220 

22,847 

59,811 

25’62’l23 

1271 

22,72,529 


1,69,228 


99,490 

68,220 

27^20^408 

1281 

25,73,053 


2,72,916 

... 

1,39,699 

14,429 

3o;oo;097 

1291 

24,93,947 


2,29,314 


2,01,069 

15,870 

29,40,200 


“ Sayer ” included the ancient inland customs and town duties ; this item of revenue was abolished 
in Fasli 1256 (1846-47). “ Moturpha,” which was the long series of petty taxes chiefly imposed oa 

industries, and was of immemorial antiquity, was abolished in Fasli 1270 (1860-61). “ Other sources ’’ 
include income and license taxes, extra revenue, profits on tobacco (up to Fasli 126C), &c. Forest 
"^revenue is included with other “ Miscellaneous items” in “ Net Land Revenue.” 


No. VII-G. 

Statement of Holdings, Cultivation, Fallow, ^c. 


Quinquennium 

Fasli. 


Average. 

Eyotwari 

Holdings. 

Cultiva- 

tion. 

Fallow. 

* Relin- 
quishment. 

Percentage 
of Waste to 
Holding. 

Percentage 
of Relin- 
quishment 
to Holding. 
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. No. VII-H. 

Use and Value of the Natural Manural Agent. 

The following is one among many possible quotations on this essentially 
important matter : — “ The Flemish farmers are not content with using 
cattle-dung ; they also employ street-sweepings, oil-cake, bones, sea-sand, 
and, above all, a manure in the preparation and use of which they are 
especially skilled, viz., human excreta. This manure though rejected with 
repugnance by many, and notably by the English, who however are now 
changing their minds, is amongst the most powerful, and those who neglect 
to use it, neglect a source of vast wealth. It is this manure which enables 
the Flemings to recuperate their soil, to extend its cultivation without injury 
to its fertility, and to surpass even the English in the productiveness of 
their crops. England employs three-fourths of its area in feeding its cattle, 
Flanders not more than a fourth, although proportionately more are raised 
on a given area ; the nse of human excreta accounts for the difference.” 
(Translated from M. de Lavergne’s “ Economie Rurale de la France,” as 
quoted in W. T. Thornton’s “Plea for Peasant Proprietors,” p. 33, edition 
of 1874.) 


No. VII-I. 

The following extracts from Kay’s “ Free trade in Land ” (Appendix) 
are so suggestive, that they may fitly find place in the appendix of a work 
which treats of a district of peasant proprietors. 

The first extract relates to Prussia only, and attributes the excellent 
results of peasant proprietorship in that country to the following causes : — 

“1. The extraordinary interest which the small proprietor feels in his 
little estate. It is this which makes himself and every member of his 
family not only willing, but desirous, to devote every leisure moment and 
every hour of day-light, to the improvement and cultivation of his plot of 
ground, and which urges him to avail himself of every little circumstance 
which can by any possibility increase the productiveness of his land, and 
which, in minute care, in cleanliness, in economy of ground, and of contri- 
vances, and in beauty of appearance, raises his farming to the perfection of 
garden cultivation. 

“ 2. The extraordinary pains which are always taken by peasant pro- 
prietors to collect, prepare, and employ manures. 

3. The much greater quantity of small products, such as eggs, butter, 
milk, honey, vegetables and fruit, which are obtained from a given quantity 
of land cultivated by small proprietors, than from an equal quantity of land 
cultivated by large proprietors, or by the tenants of such proprietors. 

4. That while, on the estates of great proprietors, acres of land often 
lie totally unemployed and uncultivated from want of capital, or from neglect, 
or from wasteful farming, not a single square yard of ground is neglected 
or uncultivated upon the estate of the small proprietor, but every smallest 
piece of ground is turned to some account, and, if capable of any cultivation, 
is forced to produce all that industry can possibly win from it. 
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“ 5. That even the hedges and the sides of the public roads are made 
available for the purposes of production, and are planted thickly with fruit 
trees, which richly requite the labours of the farmers ; while in countries 
where the land is in the hands of few and great proprietors — our own for 
example — the thousands and millions of hedgerows are filled with useless 
brambles and underwood, and are made the breeding places of quantities of 
destructive vermin. 

“ 6. To the above-mentioned causes, enumerated by Eeichensperger, may 
be added another : — That the particular kind of tillage, viz., spade-labour, 
often pursued by peasant proprietors, of itself greatly increases the produc- 
tiveness of the ground. The spade breaks and pulverises the soil much 
more finely than the plough and harrow do, and mixes the manure or lime 
with it much better. I'ewer seeds are, therefore, choked or smothered, 
the grain shoots better and grow’s stronger, and the produce of any given 
number of acres is very considerably increased.” 


“ The peasant farming of Prussia, Saxony, Holland, and Switzerland is the 
most perfect and economical farming I have ever witnessed in any country. 
No pains, no means, are spared to make the ground produce as much as 
possible. Not a square yard of land is uncultivated or unused. No stones 
are left mingled with the soil. The ground is cleared of weeds and rubbish, 
and the lumps of earth are broken up with as much care as in an English 
garden. If it is meadow land, it is cleaned of noxious herbs and weeds. 
Only the sweet grasses, which are good for the cattle, are allowed to grow. 
All the manure from the house, farm, and yard is carefully collected and 
scientifically prepared. The liquid manure is then carried in hand-carts 
like our road-watering carts into the fields, and is watered over the meadows 
in equal proportions. The solid manures are broken up, cleared of stones 
and rubbish, and are then properly mixed and spread over the lands which 
require them. No room is lost in hedges or ditches, and no breeding places 
are left for the vermin which in many parts of England do so much injury 
to the farmers’ crops. The character of the soil of each district is carefully 
examined, and a suitable rotation of crops is chosen, so as to obtain the 
greatest possible return without injuring the land ; and the cattle are well 
housed, are kept beautifully clean, and are groomed and tended like the 
horses of our huntsmen.” 


“ All the little proprietors are eager to find out how to farm so as to 
produce the greatest results ; they diligently seek after improvements ; they 
send their children to the agricultural schools in order to fit them to assist 
their fathers ; and each proprietor soon adopts a new improvement intro- 
duced by any of his neighbours.” 


“ Among these intelligent peasants who labour on their own lands, there 
is no need to get up ploughing matches, to offer premiums for the best 
crops, for the largest turnips, or for the finest potatoes ; or to get up cattle 
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shows aiid prize exhibitions, in order to promote a good system of farming. 
The peasant farmers feel themselves too immediately interested in the state 
of their farms to need snch inducements to exertion as these ; as they know 
that all they expend upon their little estates is a safe ifavestment, and will 
be returned tenfold to themselves or to their children. This feeling stimu- 
lates the peasant proprietors of Germany, Holland, Switzerland and France 
to spend their earnings upon their lands, to adopt every discoverable means 
of improving their systems of tillage, to send their children to the agricul- 
tural schools, and to bring them up in habits of industry and economy.” 


“ The Governments of Western Europe are doing a great deal to enable 
the peasant proprietors to acquire a knowledge of the best systems of agri- 
culture and management of cattle. 

The cantonal Governments of Switzerland have been earnestly engaged 
for several years in establishing, in various parts of the country, great 
schools, where the children of the farmers may be educated, at a very 
trifling expense, in the science of agriculture. I went over several, in 
company with M. do Fellenburg and M. Vehrli. I have described them 
more fully in the chapter on Swiss education. 

To each of these institutions are attached a large fann, barns, cow- 
sheds, farm-yards, orchards, a plentiful supply of the best farm imple- 
ments, a laboratory, and class-rooms. The greatest portion of the expense 
of maintaining them is defrayed by the cantonal Governments. Many of 
the sons of the peasant farmers enter these institutions after leaving the 
primary schools. They remain in them from one to three years. They 
learn there agricultural chemistry and practical farming. They are taught 
how to analyse earths ; how to mix and manure them, so as to make them as 
fertile as possible ; how to prepare and collect manures ; how to drain land ; 
how to tend and fatten cattle ; how to manage the dairy ; how to breed 
cattle, so as best to improve the jtock ; how to vary the succession of crops, 
BO as to make the most of particular soils ; how to prune fruit trees ; and, 
in fact, the whole science of farming. Is it surprising that farmers 
educated in snch a manner should be much more skilful, and should make 
much more out of their lands, than the farmers of our country ? Similar 
colleges are being established throughout Germany. 

But this is not all that is being done in foreign countries in order to 
secure a scientific system of farming among the peasant proprietors. 

All the teachers of the village schools, as I shall hereafter show, are 
prepared for their duties in the villages, by a long and very careful prepa- 
ration in the normal colleges. 

Among other things which they learn in many of these colleges are 
botany, the art of pruning, and the art of gardening ; and in some of them, 
as in the Bernese Normal College, they are taught and practised in farming. 

This is done for two purposes : first, in order to strengthen their sym- 
pathies for the peasants, among whom they have in after-life to labour by 
accustoming them to all the habits of the peasants ; and, secondly, in order 
to enable them to give the children in the village schools a rudimentary 
knowledge of pruning, gardening, and forming, so as to ensure their being 
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taught, at least, the first principles of these arts and so as to stimulate their 
interest in them, and to teach them that there is a right and a wrong way of 
conducting them. Boys who have received these ideas in early life will not 
afterwards scofE at instruction, but will always be ready, not only to receive 
hut to seek out advice and assistance. 

Science is welcomed among the small farmers of foreign conntries. 
Each is so anxious to emulate and surpass his neighbours, that any new 
invention which benefits one, is eagerly sought out and adopted by the 
others. 

The system of agriculture, therefore, good as it is among these intelligent 
peasant proprietors, is not at a standstill, but is making rapid progress. 
The Governments, poor as they are, have ample funds to devote to the best 
possible education of all classes.” 


No. VIII. 


Statement showing particulars of the several Tenures other than Ryutwari. 


Taluks. 



The 
entire 
Beriz of 
the Estate. 

Pcshcush 

or 

Quit.rent. 

N umber 
of Villages 
in each. 


Names of the Palayapats. 

BS. 

R9. 


r 

'Cfttukuli 

10,504 

4,393 

10 


Avalappampati 

8,564 

4,200 

6 

1 

Poravip^layam 

8,750 

2,804 

3 

Poll4chi.. •{ 

Negamani ... 

5,195 

2,480 

2 


Samati^r 

4:61.9 

1,683 

6 


Kot^mpati 

5,028 

1,860 

7 

V. 

Kamapatnam ... 

6,274 

1,436 

3 

r 

Metr^thi 

7.265 

1,966 

1 


Maiv^di 

4,728 

561 

1 

U claniai" ^ 

Tungivi 

4,944 

849 

1 

pet. j 

Jotampati 

1,606 

143 

1 


Vedapati 

1,105 

147 

1 

Kariir 

Andipati 

15,451 

5,166 

7 


Inam Villages or Jaghires. 





MailaripMayam 

2,555 




P41atliurai ... ... ••• 

526 




N^chip^layam . . . 

724 

1 


Coiiubyi" 

Karin jdmigoundanpilayam ... 

643 

i- 1,182 



Thumbagoundaupalayam 

418 




Naikanp^lay am 

670 



i 

Vellimaleipatnam 

905 



r 

Nullur ... 

2,626 



Kolleg&l... \ 

Ukkiniyam 

1,270 

S 2,236 



Satyag^l 

4,826 

3 
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No. IX-A. 

Statement of Revenue hy Taluks. 


Taluks. 

Pasli. 

Wet. 

Laud R 

Dry. 

evenue. 

Miscel* 

laneous. 

Total. 

Road 

Cess. 

Abk^irj. 

Stamps. 



RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 


RS. 

FS. 

Coimbatore ... ^ 

Satyamangalam. 

Kollegkl 

Foll4chi 

Palladam ... |^ 

Dhirdpuram ... |^ 

1281 

61,854 

2,22,113 

4,832 

2,88,799 

23,882 

1 


43,700 

1291 

77,122 

2,20,558 

14,137 

3,11,817 

24,097 

) 


60,075 

1281 

1,32,813 

1,87,842 

3,714 

3,24,369 

22,593 



3,621 

1291 

1,34,422 

1,64,013 

5,389 

3,03,824 

21,903 

i 


6,716 

1281 

1291 

22,076 

18,662 

64,125 

60,145 

1,044 

1,224 

87,245 

80,031 

6,756 

6,1.52 

1 

13,472 

6,656 

9,391 

1281 

23,110 

1,88,942 

1,567 

2,13,619 

15,895 

I 


5.063 

1291 

28,697 

2,00,884 

3,272 

2,32,853 

18,210 


8,767 

1281 

1291 

25,291 

17,493 

3,38,344 

2,98,843 

4,210 

6,422 

3,67,845 

3,22,758 

27.285 

26,193 

> 

30,320 1 

6,876 

8,154 

1281 

1291 

58,063 

62,805 

2,62,759 

2,59,077 

9,625 

9,744 

3,30,447 

3,31,626 

25,321 

26,222 

1 

14,527 [ 

7,230 

8,571 

Kardr 

1281 

1291 

89,396 

89,457 

1,72,582 

1,84,035 

4,381 

7,487 

2,66,359 

2,80,979 

20,887 

21,448 

1 

) 

13,540 J 

16,049 

35,328 

1281 

49,600 

1,44,773 

2,498 

1,96,871 

14,786 

> 


28,350 

tldamalpet ... | 

1291 

51,066 

1,53,800 

6,755 

2,11,621 

15.452 

) 


27,108 

Erode | 

1281 

90,942 

2,87,207 

8,855 

3,87,004 

27,092 



18,382 

1291 

95,924 

2,03,417 

14,355 

3,13,696 

27,530 

> 


33,570 

Bbav4m ... ... 

1281 

3,363 

1,05,250 

1,783 

1,10,396 

8,290 

12,085 

3,773 

1291 

3,257 

90,477 

3,218 

96,952 

7,954 


12,100 

3,911 


Statements 


Nos. X to XIII are applicable to Maritime Districts only, and not to 


Coimbatore. 
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No. XV. 

Statement of Persons tried, convicted, acquitted, and of Property lost and recovered for a series of Ten Years. 
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Abstract showing Decennial Averages of Grime from 1865 . 
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1865-74 

5,621 

2,204 

3,417 

46,147 

12,678 

1874-83 

5,063 

2,104 

2,959 

47,905 

15,798 


1877 and 1878 are omitted, being famine years ; the average of 1874-83 is therefore 
for eight years only. 


No. XVI. 


Statement showing the IBxpenditure on Public WorliS from Imperial and 
Provincial Funds fur the last Five Years. 
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14,161 

1879-80 ... 
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1880-81 .. 
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1882-83 ... 
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12 
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78,902 

1,728 
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No. XVII-D. 

Statement didrihuting the actual Expenditure from Local Funds on Elementary Education. 

1871-72. 1872-73. I 1873-74. | 1874-75. | 1875-76. I 1876-77. 
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Iteceipts and Expenditure of Dispensaries, 



Palladam ... 90 114 









No. XVll-E — {Continued). 

Receipts and Expenditure of Dispensaries — (Continued). 



864 ... 51 72 337 301 45 163 327 168 838 1,286 1,149 














Number of Patients attending the Dispensaries. 



Total ... 463 10,076 412 8,825 442 12,227 549 18,241 757 30,479 721 35,532 1,142 42,446 

















No. XVII-P — {Cmitinued), 

Number of Patients attending the Dispensaries — (Continued). 
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No. xvn-G. 


Ratio of Patients to Population. 




Taluk. 

Patients 
in 1882. 

Kate per 
mille. 

Hospitals. 


Population. 

Area in 
square miles. 

Coimbatore 


267,804 

677 

12,326 

1 64-6 

Mettnpilaiyaio 


... 


4,968 

) 

PolUchi 


172,909 

445 

10,425 

60-29 

Karur ... 


177,155 

612 

6,936 

39-16 

Dh&iApurara . . . 


195,232 

836 

6,416 

32-95 

Erode ... 


195,669 

600 

8,079 

41-29 

Bhav&ni 


94,123 

506 

4,465 

47-44 

Kollegil 


77,522 

813 

4,722 

60-91 

Udamalpet 


112,572 

365 

4,237 

37-6 

Satyamangalam 


151,313 

959 

4,168 

27-6 

Palladam 


213,391 

739 

2,151 

10-0 


Total ... 

1,657,690 

6,552 

68,893 

... 


No. xvn-H. 


Nationality of Patients attending the Dispensaries. 


Year. 

Percentage. 

Hindu. 

Mahomedans. 

Europeans. 

Eurasians. 

1876 

86-65 

9-95 

•41 

2-99 

1877 

89-01 

8-74 

•25 

2-00 

1878 

89-07 

8-55 

•21 

2-17 

1879 

87-14 

10-43 

•17 

2-26 

1880 

79-59 

17-21 

•18 

3-02 

1881 

86-17 

10-78 

•22 

2-83 

1882 

87-26 

10-20 

•22 

2-32 
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Area excludes forest 
and hills. 
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included. 
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No. XVn-M. 


Public Chuttrams. 


Taluk. 

Village. 

Establishment. 

Endow- 

ment 

money pay 
ment. 

To 

Receipt of 
Ten Years 

}al. 

Expendi- 
ture of 
Ten Tears. 





ES. 

RS. 

BS. 


GudalAr 


1 Sweeper Ks. 4. 

108 

1,080 

711 

6 

Sainanuja chattram 


Do. „ 4. 

108 

1,080 

711 

o 

Yettimadei 


Do. „ 4. 

108 

1,080 

709 

c8 

Chettip41aiyam ... 


Do. „ 4. 

84 

840 

675 

s 

Mettup&laiyam ... 


Do. „ 4. 

108 

1,080 

1,172 

o 

Terampllaiyam Tanni* 





V 

paudal ... 


1 Waterman „ 4. 

48 

480 

499 




Total ... 

672 

6,720 

5,571 


Perandurai 

... 

1 Sweeper Es. 2. 

84 


669 

6 

Vijayamangalam 


Do. „ 2. 

84 


665 

TJ J 

o ! 

Chengampalli 


Do. „ 2. 

84 


668 

S.f 

Chittode ... 


Do. „ 2. 

84 


1,140 


Malayampdlaiyam 


Do. „ 2. 

84 

844 

665 




Total , . 

420 

4,206 

3,807 

. . ^ 

Kavnndapidi ... 

... 

1 Sweeper Es. 4. 

84 

844 

666 

] 

Nadukival 


Do. „ 7. 

108 

1,122 


W > ( 

Bharaui ... 

... 

Do. „ 4. 

84 

840 

759 




Total . . 

276 

2,806 

2,431 

r 

Satyamangalam 


1 Sweeper Ea. 4. 

108 

1,080 

720 

. ( 

Bennari ,,, 


Do. „ 4. 

108 

1,123 

926 

s 1 

Tek Dhimbam 


Do. „ 4. 

108 

1,141 

827 

^ f 

Hassandr ... 


Do. „ 4. 

84 

840 

667 

^ 1 

Puliyampatti 


Do. „ 4. 

84 

896 

1,298 

c ■> 

Kotteimangalam 


Do, „ 4. 

84 

868 

938 

S 1 
<6 

Talamalei 


Do. „ 4. 

108 

1,080 

719 

>» 

Talavddi ,,, 


Do. „ 4. 

108 

1,093 

3,551 

c3 ! 
OQ 1 

Gazelhatti ,,, 


Do. „ 4. 

108 

1,080 

824 


Veliimundi 


Do. „ 4. 

84 

936 

940 

L 

Geddasai ,,, 

... 

Do. „ 4. 


10 

4,103 




Total ... 

984 

10,147 

15,513 

r 

Avauishi 


1 Sweeper Es. 4. 

108 

1,080 

710 


Karumatiianipatti 


Do. „ 4. 

108 

1,110 

1,492 

a 

Avanasipalaiyam 


Do. „ 4. 

108 

1,113 

711 


Maudrip41aiyam ... 


Do. „ 4. 

84 

841 

702 


Kalipalaiyam 


Do. „ 4. 

84 

840 

666 

€ 

Oi 

Nalldr 


Do. „ 4. 

84 

840 

666 


KodanghipSIaiyam 


Do. „ 4. 

84 

840 

841 

L 

Tirupur 


Do. „ 4. 


358 

461 




Total ... 

660 

7,022 

6,249 
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No. XVII-M — {Continued), 

Public Chuttrams — (Continued). 


M 


Village. 


f PoMchi ... ... 

N Gomangalam 
1 Kinattukadavu ... 

(. M4cliiiiayakkaiip41aiyam. 


rd 

fi 


'' K&ngayam 
Velleikovil 
trthiur 
Muthur 
Mdlandr . . 
Gundalam 


M 


Paramati 
Punnam 
N&gampalli 
Tennilei . . . 


Chinna DMripuram 



^ Periapatti 
\ Pudup&laiyain 
1 Udamalpet 
(, Madatkiikulain 




Total. 


Endow- 



Establishment. 

ment 


Expendi- 
ture of 
Ten Years. 


money pay 
ment. 

Receipt of 
Ten Years 


BS. 

BS. 

BS. 

1 Sweeper Rs. 4. 

84 


678 

Do. „ 4. 

84 

850 

1,069 

Do. „ 4. 

84 

877 

888 

Do. „ 4. 

84 

846 

664 

Total ... 

336 

3,413 

3,299 

1 Sweeper Rs. 4. 


1,123 

917 

Do. „ 4. 


1,080 

851 

Do. „ 4. 

108 


714 

Do. „ 4. 


830 

Do. „ 4. 


1,093 

847 

711 

Do. „ 4. 

84 

669 

Total ... 

624 

6,303 

4,692 

1 Sweeper Rs. 4. 

108 

1,080 

711 

Do. „ 4. 

84 

841 

665 

Do. „ 4. 

84 

840 

666 

Do. „ 4. 

84 

844 

667 





Total ... 


... 


1 Sweeper Rs. 4. 

108 

1,084 

— 1 

Do. „ 4. 

108 


HifEfl 

Do- y, 4. 

108 


1,056 

Do. „ 4. 


1,080 


Total ... 

432 

4,324 

3,966 


78 
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No. XYIII. 

Statement showing Receipts and Expenditure for Special Funds for the last Five Years. 
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00 CD : <> : : ^ : O 

’ rH 

05 

O 

o' 

rH 

•aBa.^ 

aqj Saunp Qjujipuadxa 

to 

RS. 

13,230 

8,667 

6,935 

05 

CO 

00 

od 

(M 

•Fioi 


RS. 

20,864 

9,465 

614 

7,986 

05 

05 

05 

00 

CO 

■re 0 i aqj Snunp sjdiaoajj 

CO 

RS. 

18,483 

8,591 

145 

7,278 

C5 

T*r 

CO 

•jb3jC 0qj JO 

gninniSaq 0 qj je aotreieg 


. rH *05 00 

OO 00 : i> : * ^ ; o 

S3 CO *00 • - - 1> 

of 

4,432 

1 

1 

1. Jangle Conservancy Fund 

2. N4nal Grasa 

3. Cattle Pound 

4. Public Bungalow 

5. Endowment ... 

6. Village Service 

7. Canal and Ferry 

8. Irrigation Cess ... 

Total ... 


* Trausforred to Forest Department. 
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No. xvni-A. 


Abstract Statement of Pounds. 


« 

Taluks. 

Annual Average. 

1873- 

-78. 

1878—83. 

Number 

of 

Pounds. 

Receipts. 

Expendi- 

ture. 

Receipts. 

Expendi- 

ture. 


RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 


Bh§.vani ... 

352 

83 

386 

205 

32 

Coimbatore 

834 

280 

1,286 

1,131 

67 

DMr4puram 

451 

200 

713 

508 

62 

Erode 

722 

248 

929 

709 

63 

Kardr ... 

2,130 

318 

2,559 

1,530 

61 

Kollegal 

565 

183 

603 

445 

40 

Polliohi 

881 

281 

805 

607 

65 

Palladam 

470 

359 

683 

476 

60 

Satyamangalam 

1,340 

404 

1,439 

1,037 

90 

Udamalpet 

536 

42 

656 

382 

26 

Total ... 

8,281 

2,398 

9,959 

7,430 

536 
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1878-79. 

O 
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Boys. 
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112 

481 

CO O CD X X O -H 
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rH i-H U3 
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kO CO rH Tp 

16 

f-l <?3 O (M iH i-H X 

rH CO 
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X tP 

: : : rH : • x 
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1876-77. 

Number of 
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... 
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372 

Tp i> cc la 

W O lO X 90 

rH CO w : : 05 
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1 

476 

1875-76. 

Number of 
Pupils. 
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8 

499 

Boys. 

CO Oi Tp CO 

lO ^ 4M 
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(M X O © X 

N O CO O X ’P 

rH X -rp : rH X 

■ S 

•S[OOI{Og JO Oft 

lO 1-1 ,-t 

r>. 

rH i-H .pH pH CO 

: : 1-4 uo 
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r—t 

Number of 
Pupils. 

Girls. 

: i i : i ? 

; 

: : : ; : : : 

CO 

O 

03 

05 (M »0 o 

CD QO CO 

: <1^ : 

426 

353 

284 

258 

713 

10,935 

SlOOllOg JO ’0^ 

^ W rH ^ 

00 

rH (N rH Hp © 

: : (N X 

CO 

Description of Schools. 

A— Government Schools. 

Maintained from f Higher ... 
Imperial or Pro- < Middle 
vinoial Funds. (.Lower 

Maintained from f Higher 

Local or Munici- j Middle ... 
pal Funds. C. Lower 

Total ... 

B— Schools, Aided. 

^College ... 
By Salary Grants. ;;; 

(.Lower 

(■Higher ... 
By Eesults Grants ] Middle ... 

(Lower 
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' Higher . . . 

Middle . . , 
(.Lower ... 

■'Higher ... 

Middle ... 
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Total ... 

B — Schools, Aided — (Cont.). 

S O ^ ^ 

O pO 'O g 
^ &cn3 ? 
o ’H o 

otn;^ 3 

'Higher ... 
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.2 
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s5 a 

«• £3 
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Maintained from 
Imperial or Pro- 
vincial Funds. 

Maintained from 
Local or Munici- 
pal Funds. 


By Salary Grants. 

By Results Grants 
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1 Expenditure. 
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Years. 

- 

1878- 79 ... 

1879- 80 ... 

1880- 81 ... 

1881-82 ... 

1882-83 ... 

1878- 79 . . 

1879- 80 ... 

1880- 81 ... 

1881- 83 ... 

1882- 83 . . 

1878- 79 ... 

1879- 80 ... 

1880- 81 ,., 

1881-82 ... 

1882-83 ... 




Local Diseases. Constitutional. Zymotic. 


APPENDICES NOS. XX AND XXI. 


No. XXI. 


Statement of Diseases Treated at the several Hospitals and Dispensaries. 


Percentage of Cases under each Disease to Total Cases. 


Chief Diseases. 


f Small-pox 

Malarious fever, ague, and 
J remittent ... 

Cholera 

Other diseases of this order. 
'Rheumatic affections 
Scrofula 
Anaemia 
- Leprosy 
I Phthisis 

I Dropsy 

I Other diseases of this order. 
^Ophthalmia ... 

Inflammation of the external 

ear 

Goitre ... 

Respiratory affections 
Heart diseases 

Dysentery .. 

Diarrhoea 

W orms ... 

Liver diseases 
Spleen do. 

■ Gonorrhoea and its compli- 
cations 

Abscess, boils and whitlow... 
Skin diseases 

Ulcer 

Labour, premature, natural 
and difficult 
Other local diseases 
Debility and old age 
Poisons and poisoned wounds- 
Injuries ... . . 

Syphilitic affections ... 


1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

Average. 

•29 

•01 

•01 


■02 

■04 

•06 

10-70 

20-61 

25-24 

17-66 

13-23 

10-64 

16-34 

1-95 

•04 



■22 

•05 

•37 

•42 

•93 

•55 

•85 

1-25 

■57 

•76 

4-23 

413 

401 

5-04 

4-33 

4'15 

4-31 

•21 

-19 

•24 

■25 

•20 

•22 

•21 

•46 

■39 

-70 

•66 

•52 

•55 

•54 

•03 

•06 

•05 

■06 

■02 

•03 

■04 

•04 

•12 

■08 

•16 

■14 

•15 

•11 

103 

108 

103 

•86 

•64 

•48 

•85 

•24 

1-23 

•64 

1-49 

1-72 

1-09 

1-07 

12-14 

704 

9-08 

8-08 

10-55 

12-77 

9-94 

3-54 

302 

3-80 

6-20 

6-78 

5-41 

4-46 



•01 

•01 

•01 



2-39 

2-93 

3-20 

409 

2-88 

3-14 

310 

•07 

•07 

•10 

•14 

■12 

•11 

•10 

5-12 

2-23 

1-76 

2-00 

1-75 

1-36 

2-70 

4-21 

218 

1-65 

2-12 

1-99 

1-89 

2-34 

1-45 

•93 

203 

2-60 

2-94 

2-83 

213 

•23 

•26 

•32 

•55 

•65 

•56 

•43 

•24 

•31 

110 

•95 

■86 

•83 

•71 

2-91 

2-62 

200 

2-39 

1-98 

2-08 

2-33 

611 

6-28 

4-69 

4-95 

5-26 

4-91 

5-37 

6-28 

6-88 

5-99 

6-54 

6-67 

7-50 

6-63 

9-72 

1004 

907 

8-93 

9-86 

11-44 

9-73 

•11 

•09 

•48 

■16 

•14 

•21 

•19 

18-38 

17-94 

14-91 

15-77 

18-69 

1819 

17-21 

111 

106 

104 

•98 

■90 

■79 

■98 

•23 

•38 

•36 

•25 

•23 

■31 

•29 

4-18 

4-36 

317 

4-20 

4-32 

5-47 

4-27 

1-98 

2-59 

2-69 

306 

213 

2-23 

2-43 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 
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APPENDICES NOS, XXII, XXIII, XXIII-A AND HIT. 

No. XXIII. 

Statement ly Taluks of Licenses under the Arms Act for 1882. 
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Taluks. 


Total. 

Bhav6ni 

(VI) I, (VIII) 3, (IX) 1, (XI) 53 

53 

Coimbatore 

(VI) 8, (VII) 7, (VIII) 53 

68 

Dh§.r§.puram 

(VI) 5, (VII) 2, (VIII) 38 

45 

Erode ... ... ... 

(VI) 5, (VII) 2, (VIII) 48 

55 

Karur 

(VI) 3, (VII) 1, (VIII) 8 

12 

Kollegal 

(VII) 1, (VIII) 204 

205 

Pollaohi ... 

(VI) 3, (VII) 2, (VIII) 90, (IX) 1 

96 

Palladam 

(VI) 4, (VIII) 49 

53 

Safcyamangalam 

(VI) 3, (VII) 3, (VIII) 29, (XI) 19 

64 

Udamalpet ... 

(VI) 1, (VII) 4, (VUI) 19, (IX) 1 

26 


No. XXIII-A. 


Description of Licenses under the Arms Act. 




Tear. 


• 

1879. 


1881. 

1882. 

Form Nos. II, III, IV, V 





Do. No. VI. — Licenses to manufacture, sell, &c. 

Do. „ VII. — Do. to keep and sell, &c. ... 

39 

33 

9 

33 

8 

9 

9 

22 

Do. „ VIII. — Do. to possess arms, &o 

260 

625 

468 

641 

Do. „ IX. — Do. for a journey 

Do. „ XI. — Do. for the possession of arms, &o.. 


6 


3 

for the destruction of wild animals . . 

23 

107 

66 

72 

Total ... 

330 

780 

562 

671 


No. XXIV. 


Statement of Stamp Vendors. 


Taluks. 

Licensed to 
sell up to 
Ra. 60. 

Licensed to 
sell up to 
Bs. 100. 

Bhavani ... ... ... ... ... 

9 


Coimbatore 

29 

6 

Dhdr^puram 

18 

4 

Erode ... 

14 

1 

Karur 

23 

4 

Kollegil 

12 

• • • 

PoMchi ... 

11 


Palladam . ... 

16 

8 

Satyamangalam 

22 


Udamalpet ... 

17 

S 
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No. XXV. 


Statement of Opium and Drug Shape. 


Taluks. 

Places. 

No. of 

Rental 

Rental 

Rental 

Rental 

Shops. 

1881-82. 

1882-83. 

1883-84. 

1884-85. 

Bhavani 

( 

Bhavani 

Andiyur 

1 ! 

96 

401 

300 

600 

Coimbatore 

! 

Coimbatore 

Mettupalaiyam 

11 

1,086 

1,815 

1,120 

1,800 

Dixarapnram . . . 

1 

Dharapuram 

Kangayam 

u 

54 

29 

10 

55 

Erode 


Erode 

Perundurai 

?! 

189 

347 

335 

445 

Eardr 

f 

t 

Karur 

Aravakurichi 

?! 

326 

447 

115 

330 

KoUegil 


Kollegal 

2 

361 

1,028 

630 

830 



Palladam 

1-) 


Falladam 

1 

Avauashi 

Tinippur 


97 

141 

65 

155 

PoUaohi 

1 

Pollachi 

Aneimalei ... 

i} 

155 

29 

165 

210 

Satyamangalam. 

( 

Satyamangalam ... 

11 






Gopichettipalaiyam. 

1 

607 

625 

675 

910 


( 

Talavadi 

1) 



XJdamalpet 


Udamalpett 

1 

33 

52 

15 

50 
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No. XXVI. 


Statement of Persons taxed under the License Tax Act, showing the Chief 
Industries of the District. 


Trade, Dealing or Industry. 

Class. 

Annual Income. 

No. of Per- 
sons taxed. 

Artisans 

viir. 

KS. 

500— 1,250 

4 

Contractor .. 

III. 

15,000—20,000 

1 

Do 

V. 

5,000—10,000 

1 

Do 

VI. 

2,500— 5,000 

1 

Do. 

VIII. 

500— 1,250 

2 

Dealers in animals . 

VIII. 

600— 1,250 

4 

Dealers in agricultural produce 

I. 

25,000 and upwards 

1 

Do. do. do. 

VI 


2 

Do. do. do. 

VII. 


11 

Do. do. do. 

VIII. 


99 

Hotel-keepers 

VIII. 


2 

Merchants — Hides 

II. 

20,000—25,000 

1 

Do. do 

VI. 


2 

Do. do. ... 

VII. 


1 

Do. do, ... ... . . 

VIII. 

500— 1,250 

12 

Monev-changers 

VIII. 


2 

Money-lenders 

V. 

5,000—10,000 

4 

Do. ... 

VI. 

2,500— 5,000 

5 

Do. 

VII. 

1,250— 2,500 

67 

Do. 

VIII. 

500— 1,250 

301 

Owners of conveyances, kc. . . 

VII. 

1,250- 2,500 

1 

Traders in woven fabrics and dress 

VII. 

1,250— 2,500 
500— 1,250 

4 

Do. do. do. 

VIII. 

46 

Building materials and furniture 

VI. 

2,500— 5,000 

1 

Do. do. do 

VII. 

1,250— 2,500 

2 

Do. do. do 

VIII. 

500— 1,250 

3 

Metal 

VIII. 

500— 1,250 

7 

Cbillies 

VIII. 

500— 1,250 

4 

Salt 

VIII. 

500— 1,250 

4 

Spirits, drugs and tobacco 

VI. 

2,500 — 5,000 

2 

Do. do. do. 

VII. 


2 

Do. do. do. 

VIII. 


14 

Oil 

V'lII. 

500— 1,250 

1 

Cotton twist 

VIII. 

500— 1,250 

1 

Ghee ... 

VI. 


1 

Do 

VIII. 


7 

Cotton 

V. 


1 

Do 

VI. 


1 

Do. . 

VII. 

1,250— 2,500 

1 

Do 

VIII. 


22 

General 

VI. 

2,500— 5,000 

1 

Do 

VII. 


8 

Do. 

VIII. 

^HI^Sl^SrSTS^H 

50 

Miscellaneous 

VI. 


1 

.Do. 

VII. 


12 

Do. 

VIII. 


32 

Animal and vegetable substances (not 
food) 

VIII. 

500— 1.250 

5 

Joint Stock Company — Banking 

III. 

15,000-20,000 

1 

Do. do. do 

IV. 

10,000—15,000 

1 

Cloth ... • ... 

VI. 


3 

Do 

VII. 

1,250— 2,500 

4 

Do 

VIII. 


35 

Vessels ... ... 

VII. 


1 

Do. 

VIII. 

500— 1,250 

2 

Gold and Silver ... 

VIII. 


3 

Toddy 

VIII. 


2 

Cotton balers 

VII 
. 1 




1 

Total ... j 

810 
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Capacity of the Coimbatore “ Pakha ” Measure. 
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Total contents in terms of the Imperial seer of 80 tolahs. 
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No. XXIX. 


Statement of Judicial Ustahlishment, 1882 - 83 . 


— 

Number 
of Sub- 
divisions 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Chief Town 
with Popu- 
lation. 

Nnmber 

of 

Villages. 

■"p District Judge 
g 3 District Munsifs ... 

•3 A District Magistrate 
.2 t Divisional do. 

_S f Sub-Magistrates (exclusive of Taluk 
^ ' Sheristadar Magistrates). 

§ ^ Collector 

§ > Divisional officers . . 

^ \ Tahsildars ... 

1 

5 

1 

3 

17 

1 

3 

10 

' 

7,804 

1,657,690 

Coimbatore 

38,967 

1,447 

Magistrates of all sorts. 

Number of Civil 
and Revenue 

Judges of all 
sorts. 

Maximum aistance 
in miles of Vil- 
lajfog from near* 
cst Court. 

.iweraj^e aistanco 
in miles of Vil- 
lages from nearest 
Court, 

Number of Police. 

Total cost of Offi- 
cials and Police 
of all kinds. 

Revenue. 

Land. 

Gross. 

District Magistrates ... 1 

Divisional do. ... 3 

Other Ist-olass Magistrates 1 
2nd-class Magistrates ... 22 

3rd-class do. ... 5 

Magisterial Benches ... 3 

35 

Civil 6 

Revenue 6 

- 80 

13 

946 

ES. 

8,33,570 

HS. 

30,96,317 > 

ES. 

35,43,464 


Note. — Earopeans are the District Judge, Magistrate-Collector, and two of the Divisional 
officers. All others are Native officers. The Magisterial and Revenue officers are the same persons. 
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Distribution of Force 

In District. 

On Town, 
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duty. 
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Chief crimes of 
the Station Range 
on a ten yeaH* 
average. 

09 

cq 

Theft and burglary. 

Cattle theft and burg- 
lary. 

Daooity, robbery, 

burglary and theft. 

Theft. 

Theft. 

Theft and burglary. 

Murder, dacoity, burg- 
lary and theft. 

Theft. 

Dacoity, house-break- 
ing and theft. 

Do. do. 

No. of Convic- 
ted Persons. 

•XlBUtpjQ 1 


2,003 
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896 

1,274. 

824 

1,959 

1,499 
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1,198 
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No. XXIX-C. 


Taluh Establishment. 


Taluks. 

Class of Tahsildar. 

Deputy Tahsildar. 

Sheristadar. 

Revenue 

Inspectors. 

.. 

Gumastahs includ- 
ing Head Gu- 
mastali. 

CQ 

O 

m 

T3 

U 

U 

a 

'*-1 

P 

Peons including 

Duffadar, Sweeper 
and Lamp-lighter. 

oo 

m 

a 

5 

+3 

00 

2nd Class. 

3rd Class. 

Bhavani 

5 


1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

24 

Coimbatore 

3 


1 

1 

1 

2 

9 

2 

1 

26 

Coimbatore town 


i 





2 


1 

3 

Mettup41aiyam 


1 





2 


1 

3 

Dh&rapuram 

3 


i 

1 

1 

2 

9 

2 

1 

24 

K&ngyam 


1 





2 


1 

3 

Erode ... ... 

2 


1 

1 

1 

2 

9 

2 

1 

25 

Perundnrai 


1 





2 


1 

3 

Karur ... 

4 


i 

1 

i 

1 

9 

1 

1 

24 

Aravakuriohi ... 


1 





2 


1 

3 

Kolleg41 

5 


i 

i 

i 

1 

8 

1 

1 

24 

Palladam 

2 


1 

1 

1 

2 

9 

2 

1 

25 

Avanasi 

.4. 

1 

n 




2 


1 

3 

Pollichi 

4 



i 

i 

i 

9 

i 

1 

24 

Satyamangalam 

3 


H 

1 

1 

2 

9 

2 

1 

25 

Talavadi 


i 

H 




1 

1 

1 

3 

Udamalpet 

4 


H 

i 

1 

1 

9 

1 

1 

24 

Total ... 

10 

7 

10 

10 

10 

15 

101 

16 

17 

2G5 


No. XXIX-D. 

Statement of Village Establishment. 


Taluks. 

Village 

Magistrate. 

Revenue 

Monigars. 

Kamams. 

Talay&ris. 

Toties. 

Coimbatore ... 

205 

46 

131 

236 

311 

Satyamangalam 






Kollegdl 






PollicM 

114 

65 

62 

107 

153 

Palladam 






Dharapuram 

63 

135 

106 

191 

365 

Kardr 

80 

103 

80 

154 

563 

Udamalpet ... 






Erode 

172 

258 

123 

250 

564 

Bhav&ni 

58 

33 

59 

76 

129 
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Statement showing Prisoners in 1882-83 — (Continued). 
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No. XXX. 


Lid of Collectors in the District of Coimbatore. 


Names of 
Collectors. 

Permanent, 

Length of tenure of Office. 


Acting, or 
in Charge. 

From 

To 

Remarks. 

Captain William 

Permanent . . . 

6th July 1799 

2nd May 1803 

(a) Collector 

MacLeod, (a) 


of North 

Coimbatore 
and part of 
Salem. 



Mr. D. Cockbum , . , 

In charge . . . 

4th March 1801 

7th May 1801. 


„ J. Hepburn 

Do. 

2nd October 1^1 

19th October 1801. 


„ T. B. Hurdis(i)) 

Permanent . 

6th July 1799 


(b) Collector 





of South 

Coimbatore 
and part of 
Madnra. 

„ H. S. Graeme... 

Do. 


24th November 1804. 


„ W. Garrow (c) 

In charge ... 

16th July 1802 

2nd May 1803 

(c) In charge 



kde 


of North 

Coimbatore. 

Do. 

Permanent . . . 

2nd May 18P3 

24th November 1804. 


Do. (d) 

Do. 

24th November"1804 ... 

20th January 1815 ... 

(<?) South and 

„ J. Eiddel 

In charge ... 

loth May 1809 

16th August 1809. 

North Coim- 

Do. 

Do. 

llth January 1811 

25th April 1811. 

batore were 

,, J. C. Whish ... 

Do. 

1st June 1814 

27th June 1814. 

united on 

Do. 

Do. 

21st January 1815 

7th March 1815. 

24th Novem- 

„ William Bell .. 

Do. 

15th March 1815 

1st April 1815. 

her 1804 and 

Do. 

Acting 

2nd April 1815 

12ch September 1815. 

placed under 

„ J. Sulliran ... 

Permanent . 

12th September 1815 .. 

25th January 1830. 

Mr. Garrow. 

„ J. C. Whish , . 

In charge ... 

15th March 1817 

26th May 1817. 


„ W. Thackeray. 

Acting 

26th May 1817 

24th June 1818. 


„ J. C. Whish .. 

In charge . . 

5th October 1818 

20th November 1818. 


Do. 

Do. 

2nd July 1819 

4th January 1820. 


Do. 

Acting 

5th January 1820 

16th February 1821. 


„ J. Thomas ... 

Permanent . . . 

2bth. January 1830 

9th November 1832. 


„ J. F. Thomas. 

Acting 

Slst July 1832 

9th November 1832. 


„ G. D. Drury . . . 

Permanent . 

lOth November 1832 . . 

1st March 1841. 


„ M. Frere 

In charge . . . 

25th June 1838 

9th August 1838. 


„ W. Babington. 

Acting 

10th August 1838 

28th April 1840. 


,, W. C, Ogilvie.. 

Do. 

28th April 1840 

26th August 1840. 


„ G. D. Drury .. 

Do. 

2nd March 1841 

20th March 1841. 


„ J. Bird 

In charge 

20th March 1841 

5th April 1841. 


„ J. C. Wrough- 

Permanent ... 

12th February 1841 

14th March 1851. 


ton. 




„ J. Bird 

In charge . . . 

28th April 1841 

5th May 1841. 


Do. 

Do. 

6 th February 1843 

30th March 1843. 


Do. 

Do. 

9th January 1849 

30th March 1849. 


„ E. B. Thomas. 

Acting 

31st March 1849 

llth March 1851. 


Do. 

Permanent . . . 

14th March 1851 

4th May 1862. 


„ W. JU, Under- 

Acting 

10th October 1851 

^Ist April 1852. 


wood. 



„ W. M. MoUe... 

In charge . . . 

30th November 1853 ... 

20th January 1854. 


„ M. J. Waihouse 

Do. 

19th October 1851 

18th November 1854. 


„ G. S. Morris ... 

Do. 

14th January 1856 

14th February 1856. 


„ M. J. Walhouse 

Do. 

15th January 1851 

14th February 1857. 


„ J. W. Cherry. 

Acting 

26th March 1858 

llth March 1859. 


„ W. J. Wal- 

In charge ... 

12th March 1859 

9th April 1859. 


house. 



„ i'. C. Carr ... 

Do. 

1st May 1862 

4th May 1862. 
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>> 

M 


Names of 
Collectors. 

Permanent, 

Length of tenure of Office. 


Acting, or 
in Charge. 

From 

To 

Eemarks. 

P. Grant 

Permanent . 

3rd May 1862 

12th March 1868. 


W. MacQiihae. 

In charge . . . 

9th October 1866 

10th March 1868. 


A. MacGregor. 

Acting . . 

25th September 1866 ... 

lOth January 1867. 


W. MacQnhae. 

In charge . . 

1st February 1868 

14th February 1868. 


A. Weddorburn 

Acting 

15th February 1868 

12th March 18G8. 


Do. 

Permanent . 

2lst March 1868 

16th March 1878. 


A. MacWeb- 

Acting 

1st March 1869 

31st March 1879. 


ster. 

J. W. Best 

In charge 

26th August 1869 

27th September 1869. 


H. E. Sullivan. 

Acting 

27th September 1869 ... 

9tli May 1870. 


J. W. Best 

In charge 

lOth May 1870 

9th July 1870, 


H. E, Sullivan. 

Acting 

24th August 1870 

25th February 1871. 


J. W. Best 

In charge 

25 th February 1871 

28th February 1871. 


A. MaeWeb- 

Permanent . . 

16th March 1878 

14th October 1879. 


ster. 

G. MacWatters 

.Acting 

lUh March 1879 

6th Juno 1879. 


A. T. Arundel. 

Do. 

23rd September 1879 ... 

14th October 1879. 


W. Wilson 

Permanent . 

3rd October 1879 

14th July 1882. 


F. A. Nicholson 

Acting 

8th April 1880 

lltb August 1880. 


Do. 

Do. 

15th August 1881 

4th October 1881. 


G. D. Leman. 1 

Do. 

15th August 1881 

8th December 1881. 


A. J. Stuart .. 

Do. 

30th November 1881 ... 

17th March 1882. 


G. D. Leman . 

Do. 

9th March 1883 

14th July 1882. 


Do. .. 

Permanent ... 

15th July 1882 

Up to date. 


F. A. Nicholson 

Acting 

30th March 1883 

4th June 1883. 
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